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PREFACE. 


The  “  FORBIDDEN  BOOK!  ”  What  is  it  about?  The 
Author  or  Editor  speculates,  doubtless,  on  the  curiosity  of 
the  public.  He  thinks  the  “  Forbidden  Book  ”  a  taking 
title.  Reader,  for  once  in  your  life  you  are  in  the  wrong 
box.  This  book  is  actually  what  it  pretends  to  be— -a  book 
forbidden.  It  originally  appeared  in  monthly  numbers, 
under  the  name  of  the  (t  Chrono-Thermalist ;  or,  People's 
Medical  Enquirer .”  The  “  People’s  Medical  Enquirer  ”  is 
sufficiently  intelligible ;  but  the  word  c<  Chrono-Thermalist,” 
being  a  combination  of  two  Greek  terms,  may  require 
explanation.  We  English  are  said  to  be  a  reflecting 
race.  Very  likely  we  are  ;  yet,  curiously  enough,  when  at  a 
loss  for  the  meaning  of  the  term  “  Chpono-Thermalist,”  the 
uninitiated  have  seldom  or  never  remembered  two  vocables 
in  daily  use  that  could  not  have  failed  to  suggest  the  right 
explanation.  The  Chrono-meter,  or  the  meter  of  time ,  and 
the  Thermo-meter,  the  meter  of  temperature,  are  familiar  to 
everybody.  By  reflecting  a  little  on  the  meaning  of  these 
two  words,  it  might  at  once  have  been  guessed,  that  Time 
and  Temperature,  at  all  events,  had  something  to  do  with  the 
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medical  system  advocated  in  the  pages  of  the  Chrono-  Thermaiist. 
But,  instead  of  this,  we  are  bound  to  confess  expe¬ 
rience  has  taught  us  that  a  good  many  people,  when  puzzled 
what  to  make  of  the  word  “  Chrono-Thermal,”  have  gone 
for  an  explanation  to  the  very  men  who  have  had  an  interest  in 
suppressing  all  notice  of  the  system — to  wit,  their  doctors 
and  apothecaries.  What  answer  did  they  receive  from  these 
gentlemen  in  black  ?  The  answer,  of  course,  that  suited  the 
shop — to  a  man  the  solemn  tribe  voted  Chrono-Thermalism 
quackery.  With  certain  doctors  everything  is  quackery  that 
shortens  sickness.  Everything,  on  the  contrary,  that  tends  to 
lengthen  their  bill,  with  the  same  men  is  “legitimate  medicine.” 
The  term  “  Chrono- Thermaiist  ”  being  Greek  to  the  multitude, 
the  doctors,  whose  interests  it  opposed,  determined,  as  far  as 
they  could,  that  to  the  multitude,  for  the  present  at  least, 
Greek  it  should  remain.  “  Do  not  read  the  Chrono- 
Thermaiist ,”  they  said  to  their  patients,  “  do  not  read  it ;  it 
is  a  horrible  quack  book,  that  advocates  the  taking  of  poison 
for  medicine,  which  will  be  sure  to  kill  you.”  On  pain  of 
death  the  doctors  forbade  them  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  it.  No 
wonder  the  Chrono-Thermalist  should  to  this  day  be  a 
sealed  book,  at  least,  to  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people. 

A  writer  in  the  Nautical  Standard  hits  the  English  cha¬ 
racter  to  a  nicety.  “  As  a  nation,”  he  says,  “  we  are  adverse 
to  innovations,  and  it  requires  a  long  time  to  introduce  in  our 
system  even  things  that  are  decidedly  and  tangibly  superior 
and  better  than  those  we  have  been  accustomed  to.  It  is 
notorious,  that  the  most  useful  inventions,  and  even  the 
greatest  discoveries,  have  found  detractors  and  enemies 
among  those  they  were  intended  to  benefit.  There  are  yet 
men  with  prejudices  so  strong,  that  they  cannot  be  convinced 
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by  tlie  evidence  of  their  own  senses.  They  are  so  wedded 
to  their  old  ideas  and  ways,  that  they  cannot  see,  with  their 
own  eyes  open,  that  they  are  wrong,  or  that  some  newer 
means  are  better  than  those  they  have  used  all  their  lifetime. 
Some  others,  whose  interest  draws  them  another  way ,  have, 
of  course,  reasons  of  their  own  for  not  adopting,  or  even  for 
speaking  against  and  running  down,  all  improvements.  The 
old  cant  of  new-fangled  systems,  delusive  hopes,  dangerous 
experiments,  yoisonous  stuff,  were  the  expressions  of  all 
those  interested  in  the  several  trades  connected  with  lighting 
when  Gas  was  first  spoken  of.  The  inventor  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  that  first  manufactured  the  gas  that  lighted  the  first 
experimental  lamp,  and  the  discoverers  of  the  application  of 
gas  for  lighting  purposes,  after  having  spent  their  last  shilling 
to  bring  out  their  discovery,  were  reduced  to  pine  away  the 
last  years  of  their  existence  in  the  most  abject  penury. 
Like  many  other  benefactors  of  their  race,  they  worked  hard 
to  pave  the  way  to  those  splendid  Establishments  we  see 
springing  up  every  day.  They  sowed  the  seed  and  starved 
while  it  was  growing  up,  but  others  after  them  reaped  a  rich 
harvest.” 

In  the  above  extract  the  reader  has  a  key  to  the  reasons 
for  the  present  publication  of  the  Chrono-Thermalist ;  or , 
People's  Medical  Enquirer ,  under  its  new  name  —  The 
Forbidden  Book  !  We  have  a  debt  of  fourteen  years 
to  settle  with  the  doctors.  If  in  word  or  in  deed  we 
have  wronged  them,  they  can  easily  have  their  revenge 
in  the  various  organs  of  the  medical  press  devoted  to 
their  interests.  In  the  Lancet ,  Medical  Tim&s,  Medical 
Gazette,  and  the  Institute ,  published  weekly — to  say  nothing 
of  the  numerous  monthlies  and  quarterlies  at  their  disposal 
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— they  may  refute  us  if  they  can.  By  most  of  these  pub¬ 
lications,  it  is  true,  we  have  been  called  bad  names  occa¬ 
sionally,  but  by  facts  or  arguments  they  have  never  yet 
ventured  to  oppose  Chrono-Thermalism. 

On  the  1st  of  every  month,  as  before,  the  C/irono-Thermalist 
may  be  obtained  at  our  Publishers. 
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March,  1850. 

The  medical  profession  of  the  present  day  is  all  at  sixes  and 
sevens.  Whether  in  opinion  or  in  practice  there  is  nothing  but 
doubt  and  disagreement  prevailing  in  its  ranks.  Allopathy- 
Homoeopathy —  Hydropathy  —  Chrono-thermalism.  Twenty 
years  ago  nobody  ever  heard  these  words.  What  a  complete 
agreement  there  was  then  among  all  classes  of  doctors.  Phy¬ 
sicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries,  twenty  years  ago,  all  squared 
their  measures  by  a  common  creed.  In  theory  and  in  practice 
they  all  held  a  unity  of  tenet,  unchanging  and  unchangeable  as 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  With  the  doctors  of  that 
day  everything  was  “  Inflammation.”  Inflammation — Anglice 
“  flame,  fire” — was  the  cause  of  all  diseases ;  “  apparent”  or 
“  latent,”  there  it  was,  blazing  and  burning, — to  be  met,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  by  a  corresponding  activity  and  boldness  of 
practice  ;  to  a  man  all  bled,  cupped,  leeched,  and  physicked  in 
the  most  exemplary  manner.  Everything  was  used  to  put  it  out 
but  cold  water.  Still,  who  should  first  conquer  “  inflammation” 
continued  to  be  the  struggle.  u  Bleed,  bleed,  bleed,”  cried  one  ; 
“  Leech,  leech,  leech,”  cried  a  second  ;  “  Push  the  calomel  to 
Ptyalisra,  that’s  the  true  way  to  do  it,”  said  a  third ;  while  a 
fourth  would  not  be  content  till  he  had  done  all  three  together  ! 
Such  was  the  “  Antiphlogistic  practice”  when  the  Antiphlogistic 
practice  was  the  “  practice  universal.”  Equally  universal  then 
was  the  Antiphlogistic  regimen, — if  that  could  be  called  regimen 
which  only  fell  short  of  starvation.  The  praises  of  both  were 
nevertheless  the  theme  of  every  medical  tongue.  Even  when  they 
dined  and  feasted  with  one  another,  at  every  pause  between  the 
roast  and  boil,  those  excellent  old  medicos  had  something  good  to 
say  of  the  Antiphlogistic  regimen.  After  the  cloth,  they  toasted 
the  Antiphlogistic  practice  in  bumpers  of  claret,  with  three  times 
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three,  and  a  hip — hip — hurrah  !  True,  they  occasionally  held 
what  were  called  “  Consultations  but  these  were  mere  medical 
farces — mere  forms  for  the  satisfaction  of  friends  and  relatives; — 
ending,  as  they  always  did,  by  showing  that  “  everything  had 
been  done  for  the  patient  that  could  be  done,  and  that  nothing 
could  be  done  better.” 

The  principle  of  the  universal  practice  being  undoubted,  the 
only  possible  doubt  that  ever  arose  in  the  mind  of  the  patient 
or  his  friends — the  doctors  never  doubted  at  all  ! — was  a  mere 
question  of  the  plus  or  minus  in  some  one  or  other  of  those  in¬ 
teresting  details — the  number  of  bleedings,  the  number  of  leecli- 
ings,  the  number  of  physickings,  blisterings  and  so  forth.  Oh 
what  a  fine  time  of  it  the  doctors  had  twenty  years  ago  !  All  had 
their  fine  houses  then,  their  fine  carriages,  and  many  other  fine 
things  besides,  that  only  a  few,  a  very  few,  of  the  present  day,  are 
even  permitted  to  think  of.  How,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  then 
did  heresy  arise?  how  came  the  profession  who  twenty  years  ago 
were  all  so  satisfied,  and  everybody  else  so  satisfied  with  them, 
to  fall  out  and  make  such  a  split,  and  create  such  a  ferment  as 
they  have  since  done  ? — how  came  they  to  differ  and  dissent  at 
all  from  that  good  old-established  practice — that  admirable  prac¬ 
tice  which  had  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  from  the 
times  of  Celsus  and  Galen  as  undoubted  and  indubitable  ?  The 
same  cause  that  overthrew  the  Popery  of  these  realms  upset  the 
medical  creed  of  the  country.  A  want  of  faith  sprung  up  among 
the  people.  The  people  would  think  for  themselves,  and  what 
is  more,  they  would  examine  and  experiment  for  themselves  ; 
and  that  set  the  doctors  a  thinking  and  experimenting  also. 
Puzzled  by  the  questions  asked  them,  from  time  to  time,  by 
their  patients,  some  of  them  began  themselves  to  be  shaken,  and 
some  even  went  so  far  as  to  lose  all  faith  in  physic.  Hence 
heresies  and  heresiarchs,  and  hence  too  all  the  present  doubt 
and  disturbance. 

Allopathy — Homoeopathy — Hydropathy — can  all  or  any  of 
these  be  true  ?  Some  doctors  hold  to  one,  some  to  another. 
Occasionally  you  hear  of  an  individual  practising  all  threo.  To 
do  the  last  honestly  is  a  very  clever  thing  ;  for  if  we  are  to  credit 
the  respective  organs  of  these  various  medical  sects,  their  respec- 
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tive  beliefs  are  as  different  from  each  other  as  Catholicism  is  from 
Quakerism,  or  Quakerism  from  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  worshippers  of  Buddh  ! 

Through  all  this  hubbub  nearly  the  whole  of  the  old  doctors 
continued,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  to  stick  to  their  old 
practice — to  a  man  almost  all  are  Allopathists , — a  name  in¬ 
vented  for  them  by  the  Homoeopathists,  signifying  44  altera¬ 
tive  and  not  a  bad  designation  either,  if  you  only  look  at  the 
alteration  those  old  practitioners  work  on  their  patients  after 
they  have  had  them  for  a  little  time  under  treatment.  44  Altera¬ 
tive,"  indeed  !  as  their  wan  and  miserable  looking  faces  testify. 
If  the  object  these  Allopathists  have  in  view  be  44  alteration” 
simply,  nobody  can  doubt  their  being  successful  practitioners. 

Pass  we  from  them  to  the  Homoeopathists,  who,  professing 
for  their  motto,  similia  similibus ,  44  like  cures  like  ”  practice 
in  a  manner  completely  in  opposition  to  their  own  precept. 
Fevers,  for  example,  which  they  do  not  deny  have  been 
caused  by  the  gravest  agency,  the  Homoeopathists  treat  by  the 
dissimilar  agency  of  infinitesmal  physic — if  the  millionth  and 
even  decillionth  part  of  a  grain  of  any  of  our  usual  medicinal 
substances  can  be  called  physic  at  all.  Lastly,  we  have  Hydro¬ 
pathy  and  44  Chrono-thermalism” — the  one  rejecting  every  good 
thing  in  nature — cold  water  excepted — the  other  availing  itself 
on  the  contrary  of  every  gift  of  the  Creator — cold  water  in¬ 
cluded.  Between  paucity  of  resource  and  fertility  of  resource 
the  wiser  part  of  mankind  will  not  be  long  in  choosing.  But 
as  the  nail  of  truth,  which  readily  enters  these  wiser  brains  at  a 
single  blow,  can  only  be  made  to  pierce  the  harder  heads  of 
the  multitude  at  large  by  long  and  repeated  hammering,  the 
44  Chrono-thermalist  ”  has  been  started.  Its  objects  are  : — 

1.  To  bring  the  Chrono-thermal  System,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  System,  fully  and  fairly  before  the  Public. 

2.  To  compare  its  Statistical  Results  with  the  Statistical 
Results  of  all  other  Systems — case  for  case — disease  for  disease 
— period  for  period — expense  for  expense. — And  more  particu¬ 
larly,  to  enquire  into  the  Results  of  the  Treatment  of  Disease 
as  at  present  pursued,  in  the  various  Medical  Schools  and 
Hospitals  of  the  Country. 
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3.  To  discuss  and  advocate  every  new  Medical  Discovery, 
from  whatever  quarter  proceeding. 

4.  To  expose  every  kind  of  Quackery,  whether  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  or  out  of  it.  And, 

5.  More  particularly,  to  lay  bare  and  expose  the  various 
Secret  Combinations  and  Collusions  by  which  certain  coteries 
of  professional  men,  not  only  victimize  the  public  at  large,  but 
manage  to  monopolize  the  Practice  of  Physic  to  the  injury  of  all 
who  honestly  exercise  the  higher  functions  of  the  Healing  Art. 


BY 


DR.  DICKSON,  its  DISCOVERER. 

Certain  subjects  are  in  themselves  so  conclusive  as  to  meet 
with  a  ready  assent  from  all  mankind. — Arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  some  others  are  of  this  class — and  are  consequently,  termed 
the  “  exact”  sciences.  The  so-called  science  of  medicine  is  not 
one  of  these ;  hence  in  the  cases  first  mentioned  you  have  no 
disputation,  in  the  last  very  little  on  which  people  do  not  differ 
and  dispute.  The  shadow  is  almost  ahvays  mistaken  for  the 
substance  here.  So  far,  indeed,  as  the  practice  of  medicine  is 
concerned,  the  great  mass  of  practitioners  take  the  mental  tinge 
of  the  schools  of  the  place  and  period  in  which  they  were 
educated.  This  differs  with  every  capital  city  of  Europe. 
From  the  routine  in  which  they  were  bred,  medical  men, 
whatever  their  creed,  seldom  or  never  emancipate  themselves. 
When  they  think,  they  only  think  they  think — for  they  think 
after  a  fashion — the  fashion  of  their  masters.  Should  differ¬ 
ences  arise  in  consultation,  for  example, — if  that  can  be  called 
a  consultation  which  is  too  often  a  mere  collusive  meeting  of 
two  professional  friends  in  the  same  interest,— they  appeal  to 
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authority  rather  than  to  examination.  They  do  nothing  in  that 
case  but  quote,  and  quote,  and  quote  !  In  most  cases,  however, 
no  such  difference  arises.  Before  the  patient  they  talk  one 
language  ;  by  themselves  they  talk  another  ; — not  unfrequently 
they  only  speak  of  politics  or  the  weather.  Occasionally  they 
have  something  to  say  of  a  new  doctrine.  That  generally  is 
a  sore  subject.  Every  discoverer  in  the  first  instance  must  be 
in  a  minority  of  one.  Behold  at  once  the  source  of  his  glory 
and  his  weakness.  If  the  subject  of  his  disclosures  be  of  im¬ 
portance  to  mankind,  the  less  likely  will  it  find  favour  or  a 
fair  field.  He  must  contend  with  the  interested  opposition  of 
one  class — with  the  bigotry  and  blindness  of  another.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  history  of  those  who  first  introduced  steam,  gal¬ 
vanism,  and  gas.  All  the  world  knows  what  a  great  chemist 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  ;  but  all  the  world  does  not  know 
that,  when  a  certain  individual  first  proposed  to  light  the 
streets  of  London  with  gas,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  took  the 
man  for  an  idiot.  Dionysius  Lardner  wrote  a  History  of 
Steam,  in  which  he  ridiculed  the  possibility  of  crossing  the 
Atlantic  in  a  steamer.  A  steamer,  nevertheless,  conveyed 
from  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  other,  the  same  sapient 
Dionysius,  when  he  was  in  a  mighty  great  hurry  to  get  to 
the  American  shores.  With  all  his  acuteness,  Lord  Byron 
made  a  similar  mistake.  Could  he  rise  from  his  grave,  how 
would  the  mighty  poet  stare  to  read  of  the  marvels  of  the 
electric  telegraph— -he  who  placed  steam,  gas,  and  galvanism 
in  the  same  category  witht  he  ravings  of  Joanna  Southcote  ! 
Most  inventors  will  be  prepared  for  the  obloquy  of  those  whose 
interests  or  income  may  be  affected  by  the  general  reception  of 
their  newly-disclosed  truths ;  but  it  is  not  usually  so  evident 
to  them  at  the  commencement,  as  during  the  progress  of  their 
revelations,  that  those  whom  their  invention  benefits  will  join 
with  equal  fury  in  the  cry  raised  against  them  as  those  whose 
interests  it  injures.  The  fact,  however,  is  certain,  that  the 
Public  at  the  outset  generally  treats  its  friends — its  particular 
friends — as  the  overloaded  ass  treated  the  good-natured  man 
who  relieved  it  of  a  part  of  its  burden — the  stupid  ass  kicked 
him.  Gentle  reader  !  the  author  of  Chrono-thermalism  has  been 
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kicked,  calumniated,  and  belied  ;  kicked  by  the  asses  he  would 
have  befriended — belied  by  the  wretches  who  preyed  on  their 
vitals.  For  all  that  he  is  not  yet  dead.  If  his  enemies 
think  he  is,  they  were  never  more  mistaken.  He  was  only 
asleep,  and  now  he  wakes — to  agitate,  agitate,  agitate — to 
know  no  rest  till  the  eyes  of  the  public  be  opened  to  the  infamy 
of  a  class  of  men  to  whom — fearless  alike  of  open  force  and  secret 
fraud — their  combined  numbers  and  their  silent  machinery  of 
corruption  and  collusion, — he  now  flings  down  the  gauntlet  of 
contempt  and  defiance  !  Creatures  who  traffic  in  the  blood  and 
sinews  of  a  nation — who  eat  your  dishonest  bread  at  tbe  expense 
of  the  sick  whose  sufferings  you  prolong — who  turn  one  of  the 
most  noble  and  godlike  of  arts  into  the  basest  and  vilest  of  call¬ 
ings, — the  author  of  the  Chrono-thermal  System  has  armed  him¬ 
self  at  all  points  for  the  long  and  sustained  encounter  !  Not  now 
in  unequal  strife  he  stands  alone  as  he  once  did — not  now  he 
tells  his  story  with  an  air  of  the  romantic.  He  has  friends — he 
has  facts — he  has  statistics  !  Wherever  civilization  has  pierced 
he  has  adherents  now.  At  home,  abroad,  in  civil  life,  in  the 
army,  the  navy,  his  disciples  are  ranged  and  ready  to  battle 
for  the  system  he  advocates.  With  such  support,  defying . 
alike  the  fiery  frowns  of  gowned  professors,  and  the  frantic 
ebullitions  of  their  intriguing  and  interested  followers,  he  now 
in  the  first  person  commences  the  combat  with  this  History  of 
Clirono-thermalism. 

Educated  in  the  Medical  Schools  of  Edinburgh  and  Paris, 
I  entered  the  Army  the  latter  end  of  1825,  having  previously 
obtained  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Food  of 
Plants,  while  studying  Botany  at  the  University  of  the  former 
city.  That  medal,  in  addition  to  the  surgeon’s  diploma  of  the 
Edinburgh  College,  and  the  certificates  of  good  conduct  and 
character  from  the  various  professors  under  whom  I  studied, 
readily  procured  me  my  commission  as  a  medical  officer  in  the 
military  service  of  my  country.  Before  entering  that  service, 
from  all  I  had  seen  of  physic  and  physicians,  I  cannot  say  I  held 
a  very  exalted  opinion  of  either.  It  was  otherwise  with  Surgery. 
A  favoured  pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  Liston,  I  shared  that  great 
surgeon’s  contempt  for  the  whole  tribe  of  doctors ;  and  having 
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assisted  him  in  many  of  his  most  important  operations,  I 
early  acquired  a  disposition  to  rate  high  the  reputation  to  be 
achieved  by  manual  dexterity  and  the  knife.  Mr.  Liston  is 
now  gone  to  his  account.  While  I  continued  his  pupil  I  re¬ 
ceived  much  kindness  at  his  hands,  and  when  I  left  Edinburgh 
for  Paris,  the  great  professor  gave  to  the  future  author  of 
Chrono-thermalism,  a  testimonial  which  concluded  in  these 
words  : — 44  I  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  his 
professional  acquirements  and  ability  as  a  surgeon,  and  to  his 
honourable  feeling  and  worth  as  a  gentleman.  I  am  satisfied 
he  will  do  credit  to  himself  in  any  situation  which  he  may 
hereafter  fill.”  The  duties  of  the  army-surgeon,  in  time  of 
peace  are  not  usually  favourable  to  the  acquirement  of  opera¬ 
tive  skill ;  I  nevertheless  managed  to  obtain  some  distinction 
as  an  operator.  Of  the  many  testimonials  I  received  from  the 
different  officers  under  whom  I  served,  all  bear  some  allusion 
to  this. — Witness  the  following  certificate  from  my  old  Com¬ 
manding  Officer,  Colonel  Wetherall  of  the  Royals,  now 
Adjutant-General  in  Canada.  I  introduce  it  here  with  less 
scruple,  as  I  have  long  ceased  to  practise  the  operative  part  of 
medicine  : — 

44  Glasgow ,  2nd  Mag,  1838. 

44  Certified  that  I  have  known  Dr.  Samuel  Dickson  for  some 
years,  during  which  he  has  been  one  of  the  medical  officers  of 
the  Royals  under  my  command.  If  a  non-professional  man 
may  be  permitted  to  judge  of  medical  talents  by  successful 
practice,  Dr.  Dickson  must  possess  eminent  abilities.  I  have 
known  him  succeed  in  operations  considered  desperate,  and 
perform  cures  which  were  deemed  hopeless.  In  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  his  profession  I  have  never  known  his  equal,  and 
in  none  can  there  exist  more  zeal.  Wherever  he  has  served 
he  has  enjoyed  and  deserved  a  very  high  reputation. 

44  G.  A.  Wetherall, 

44  Lieutenant-Colonel  the  Royal  Regiment.” 

Having  served  the  greater  part  of  my  army-time, — over  seven 
years, — in  India,  on  the  Madras  station,  I  practised  surgery 
chiefly  among  the  natives  of  the  interior.  There  are  few  opera- 
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tions  of  any  magnitude  I  have  not  successfully  performed.  My 
greatest  delight,  however,  in  those  youthful  and  happy  days, 
was  to  relieve  the  blind  from  cataract  and  other  diseases  of  the 
eye.  So  great  is  the  tendency  to  ophthalmic  disease  among 
the  poorer  classes  of  India,  I  have  operated  on  as  many  as 
forty  cataracts  in  one  morning.  Some  of  the  officers  at  the  diffe¬ 
rent  stations  where  my  regiment  lay  were  usually  witnesses  of 
my  success  in  that  field  ;  among  others,  General  Sir  Richard 
Armstrong,  and  the  late  General  Pritzler, — both  of  whom 
by  the  way  allude  to  this  in  the  testimonials  they  gave  me 
when  I  left  the  service.  Still,  much  as  I  loved  surgery,  the 
duties  of  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  a  European  regiment, 
in  a  country  where  sickness  of  every  kind  is  so  prevalent, 
compelled  me  to  practice  medicine,  and  that  too  on  a  large 
scale.  At  first  I  followed  the  routine  of  the  schools  in  which 
I  was  bred.  Such  as  it  was,  it  was  forsooth  most  scientific  and 
masterly ; — so  at  least  said  the  reports  of  the  various  inspect¬ 
ing  medical  officers  when  they  visited  the  hospital  of  which 
I  was  the  chief — for  at  twenty-four  years  of  age  I  held  that 
responsible  position.  I  alone  was  dissatisfied  with  the  results 
of  my  own  treatment  !  Bleeding,  leeching,  cupping,  starving, 
blistering,  purging,  pushing  mercury  till  the  teeth  shook  in 
the  sockets — that  practice  was  universal.  Need  I  say  the 
mortality  corresponded.  Doubt  came  first — certainty  after¬ 
wards.  I  had  been  educated  in  error ;  for  step  by  step  as  I 
left  off  that  universal  practice,  my  success  increased  in  pro¬ 
portion.  To  me  from  that  time  it  became  as  plain  as  day  that 
physic,  as  taught  in  the  schools  and  practiced  by  men  even  of 
the  highest  name,  was  a  complete  mistake, — in  most  instances 
a  stark  staring  aggravation — in  many  a  certain  but  fatal  cure 
to  the  sick  man’s  sufferings.  Still,  a  floating  notion  would 
ever  and  anon  cross  my  brain,  that  amid  all  the  chaff  with 
which  I  had  been  so  long  blinded,  there  were  here  and  there 
some  grains  of  sense  ;  and  that  could  we  only  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  the  true  principle  of  treatment,  medicinal  sub¬ 
stances  might  yet  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  sick. 
With  bark,  opium,  antimony,  and  some  other  drugs,  I  could 
scarcely  doubt  that  in  certain  exceptional  cases  I  had  done  my 
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patients  good  service ;  but  every  now  and  then  I  was  again 
staggered,  when  in  precisely  similar  cases  of  disease,  with  these 
identical  drugs  identically  administered,  the  symptoms  of  other 
patients  became  as  perceptibly  worse.  In  vain  I  studied  the 
works  of  the  schoolmen — in  vain  I  consulted  my  medical  friends. 
Of  the  latter  some  admitted  the  facts— some  did  not — some  said 
one  thing,  some  another— but  no  satisfactory  conclusion  could 
I  draw  from  any.  I  therefore  determined  to  examine  anew — - 
to  dismiss  from  my  mind  as  much  as  I  could  all  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  read  and  heard ,  and  see,  if  I  possibly  could,  a  path 
for  myself  through  the  deep  obscurity  of  medical  science  !  No 
place  like  an  army-hospital  Tor  this.  To  that  hospital  the  men 
come  and  go  ;  but  unlike  the  sick  of  other  hospitals,  they  do  not 
disappear  from  the  eye  of  observation  when  recovered.  In  the 
barrack-yard— the  camp — the  field,  the  soldier  still  continues 
under  the  surveillance  of  his  medical  officers.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  comparative  results  of  medical  treatment,  what- 
ever  they  be,  can  no  where  be  so  unerringly  obtained  as  here. 
— Here  then  I  began  my  new  researches.  Here,  after  my  own 
fashion,  I  watched  the  action  of  medicinal  forces  on  living  men  ; 
and  here,  after  patient  examination,  I  learnt  what  was  utterly 
then  unknown  to  the  most  enlightened  in  the  profession— the 
fact,  that  all  medicinal  forces  act  Electrically ,  and  that  like  other 
electrical  bodies  possessing  both  the  force  of  attraction  and  the 
force  of  repulsion ,  they  must  necessarily  exercise,  under  different 
electrical  conditions  of  the  human  frame,  a  duplex  power  over 
the  various  organs  they  respectively  influence.  The  difficulty 
was  now  solved.  Every  case  of  disease,  I  now  saw,  in  addition 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  disease,  requires  the  further 
study  of  the  individualism  for  its  proper  treatment ; — -for,  as 
every  medicine  in  the  Materia  Medica  from  its  duplex  power 
of  attraction  and  repulsion  can  produce  the  most  opposite  effects 
in  different  bodies,  no  medical  man,  whatever  his  penetration  or 
experience,  can  possibly  predicate,  till  he  tries,  how  far  a  particu¬ 
lar  medicine  will  serve  for  good  or  hurt  in  individual  cases,  even 
of  the  same  disease  !  The  old  adage  of  Ct  what  is  one  man’s 
Medicine  is  another  man’s  Poison,1*'  1  found  to  be  strictly  correct^ 
Nay,  I  found  that  Medicine  and  Poison  are  identical  in  their 
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mode  of  action, — differing  where  they  do  differ,  merely  in  scale 
or  degree,  and  in  the  electrical  relation  they  respectively  hold 
to  the  electrical  conditions  of  the  Cerebral  and  Nervous  systems 
of  the  various  individuals  for  whom  they  may  be  prescribed.  Of 
all  this  I  had  never  heard  a  word  in  the  schools  of  physic.  On 
the  contrary  I  was  there  taught  that  the  best  medical  education 
was  to  be  got  in  the  dissecting-room.  Dissect,  dissect,  dissect,  I 
was  told — and  I  did  dissect,  dissect ;  I  did  all  but  live  in  the 
dissecting-room.  The  professors  who  taught  me  to  do  that  com¬ 
mitted  the  same  error  as  those,  who  with  microscope  and  scalpel, 
cut,  carve,  and  examine  rotten  potatoes,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
cure  and  prevention  of  the  potatoe-rot  !  Instead  of  day  by  day 
peering  over  the  corruption  within ,  both  classes  of  philosophers 
would  have  done  better  had  they  directed  some  of  their  attention 
to  the  influence  of  agencies  without.  They  would  scarcely  then 
have  committed  the  folly  to  mistake  effects  for  causes — to  argue 
of  the  end  as  if  it  had  been  the  beginning  ; — while  any  eloquence 
they  possessed,  in  place  of  rendering  darkness  darker,  might 
possibly  have  been  turned  to  some  account  in  clearing  up  the 
difficulties  of  their  respective  undertakings.  Still,  in  the  face 
of  all  this,  and  as  if  to  outrage  common  sense,  there  exists  at 
this  very  moment  in  a  certain  metropolis,  a  club  or  coterie  of 
doctors,  yclept  the  “  Pathological  Society  from  the  tenor  of 
whose  discussions,  it  would  be  nothing  unreasonable  to  suppose 
these  gentlemen  had  discovered  that  the  dissection  of  the  dis¬ 
eased  dead  is  the  ultimate  end  and  aim  of  both  physic  and  phy¬ 
sicians!  Nor  is  this  their  only  mistake — for  what  can  be  a  more 
complete  misnomer  than  to  call  their  miserable  cuttings  and 
carvings  of  carcases  by  the  high  sounding  name  of  “  Patho-\og\- 
cal  Anatomy,' ” — to  associate  the  word  pathos — sensibility,  feel¬ 
ing, — with  the  dissection  of  bodies  that  by  no  possibility  can  feel 
at  all ; — a  new  edition  of  Incus  a  non  lucendo  !  F rom  that,  how¬ 
ever,  and  a  good  many  other  things,  you  may  at  least  learn 
that  there  is  no  absurdity,  no  contradiction  so  self-evident  that 
you  will  not  find  respectable  men  in  black  coats  and  white  neck¬ 
cloths  enunciating  with  the  greatest  gravity  from  academical 
chairs,  as  truths  it  would  be  “flat  blasphemy’1  to  question. 

The  best  medical  education  to  be  got  in  the  dead-house  ! 
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The  direct  reverse  is  the  case.  The  best  medical  education  is 
to  study  the  action  of  remedial  forces  on  living  man  !  But  pre¬ 
viously  to  applying  himself  to  such  study,  the  young  physician 
ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  a  piece  of  knowledge,  which, 
to  this  hour,  I  believe,  is  still  untaught  in  a,ny  of  our  schools  of 
medicine,  namely — the  Periodicity  and  Intermittency  of  all 
animal  movement,  whether  in  health  or  in  disease — the  tidal 
fluxes  and  refluxes — the  alternate  attraction  and  repulsion  of 
every  organ  and  atom  of  the  living  body, — together  with  the 
various  thermal  changes  they  undergo.  All  this  it  has  been  my 
fortune  or  fate  to  discover.  Like  the  various  movements  of  a 
watch  or  chronometer,  all  the  movements  of  the  body  of  a  man 
in  health  resolve  themselves  into  a  unity  or  harmony  of  special 
periodic  action.  So  like,  indeed,  to  a  living  thing  is  that 
curious  invention  of  human  genius — the  watch,  on  first  beholding 
it  the  savage  will  scarcely  be  convinced  that  it  does  not  live. 
Each  wheel  of  that  machine  completes  its  revolution  in  a  special 
period  of  time.  Each  organ  and  atom  of  a  living  body  in  per¬ 
fect  health  does  the  same.  Any  alteration  of  the  time  or  period 
of  movement  of  any  important  part,  perceptibly  alters  in  a  cor¬ 
responding  manner  the  periodic  movement  of  every  other  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  either  machine.  To  cure  sickness  you  must  make 
the  body  keep  time — time  in  the  pulse — time  in  the  breathing — 
time  in  the  functions  of  the  various  secreting  organs-— time  in 
the  hours  of  eating,  sleeping,  waking  ;  in  a  word,  you  must 
periodize  every  one  of  the  organic  motions  of  man— you  must 
periodize  the  man  himself.  You  must  do  the  same  with  the 
wheels  of  a  watch  that  goes  badly.  When  in  perfect  working- 
order  both  machines  are  chronometers  or  time-keepers. 

But  the  living  body  possesses,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  power  that 
belongs  to  no  other  machine  whatever — the  power  of  regulating 
its  own  wrong  movements,  and  even  repairing  its  own  machinery 
when  injured.  In  the  course  of  these  and  other  phenomena,  it 
changes  its  thermal  conditions — its  temperature  alters  with  its 
periodic  changes.  The  movements  of  a  watch  are  periodic  or 
chronal  simply.  Those  of  a  living  being,  on  the  contrary,  involv¬ 
ing,  as  we  know  they  do,  changes  of  temperature  as  well  as 
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changes  of  time,  are  thermal  also.  There  can  be  no  important 
alteration  in  any  of  the  periodic  or  chronal  movements  of 
man,  without  a  corresponding  thermal  change — a  correspond¬ 
ing  change  in  the  corporeal  temperature.  Whatever  then  be 
the  means  of  cure  of  such  wrong  movements,  the  object  must 
invariably  be  chrono-tiiermal  ; — in  other  words,  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  Time  or  Period,  and  the  regulation  at  the  same  time,  of 
Temperature  or  Heat.  Such  is  the  principle  of  the  “  Chrono- 
tiiermal  System  of  Medicine.”  Is  it  quackery,  as  its  opponents 
say  ?  Or  is  it  science  \ — science,  like  the  sciences  of  arithmetic 
and  geometry,  “  exact.,”  unequivocal,  indisputable  ! 

To  know  the  nature  of  the  Diseases,  or  more  correctly  to 
speak,  the  Disorders  of  the  Body,  we  must  first  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  theory  of  its  order  in  its  Health,  or  as  our 
Saxon  forefathers  wrote  it,  “  Wliolth.”  To  heal  is  to  make  hale 
or  whole.  In  its  unity  and  integrity  of  order,  I  have  already 
compared  the  body  to  a  watch.  In  its  structural  conformation, 
as  in  the  order  of  its  movements  or  events,  it  is  a  Repeater  :  on 
the  beautiful  duplexity  of  its  repetitions  its  symmetry  depends. 
From  head  to  heel  look  at  Man — he  is  a  dualism  throughout. 
Nor  is  this  duplexity  confined  to  his  external  parts.  All  the 
various  organs  of  his  interior  are  in  twos,  or  joinings  of  two. 
The  brain  is  double — the  lungs  are  two — the  heart  is  double — 
the  liver  (in  the  embryo)  was  two  once — the  kidneys  are  twro  ; 
every  tissue  of  the  body  is,  or  was,  two  !  The  blood  itself  is  two  ! 

If  we  analyze  the  various  motions  and  emotions  that  make 
up  the  life  of  the  individual  man,  in  his  health  or  wholtli,  wre 
shall  find  a  like  duplexity  prevailing — each  and  all  will  be 
found  to  be  simply,  acts  of  attraction  or  acts  of  repulsion — acts 
of  approach,  or  acts  of  divergence.  A  'periodic  alternation  of 
these  two  movements  is  common  alike  to  the  individual  whole, 
and  to  every  and  all  of  its  organs  and  atoms — to  its  solids  and 
to  its  fluids.  If  wre  survey  this  creature  man,  in  his  unity,  we 
find  order  in  all  his  movements; — regular  as  the  clock  he  keeps 
orderly  hours — from  the  dawn  when  he  rises  to  divide  his 
day  into  the  series  of  objects  that  periodically  attract  and  re¬ 
pulse  him,  till  the  setting  sun  reminds  him  of  his  necessity 
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for  repose.  He  eats  by  time,  works  by  time — has  his  time  for 
pleasure— his  pastime.  Wearied  of  all,  he  quits  all;  for  how¬ 
ever  attractive,  in  the  first  instance,  all  in  turn,  become  repul¬ 
sive,  Once  more,  then,  he  seeks  the  oblivion  of  the  couch — that 
attractive  couch  from  which,  on  the  morrow,  he  will  again 
spring  at  the  periodic  hour,  to  repeat  and  re-repeat  through 
life,  with  a  few  unimportant  stops  and  digressions,  the  same 
diurnal  move.  In  his  organism  throughout,  he  is  constantly 
undergoing  similar  alternate  periodic  changes  of  attractive  and 
repulsive  movement.  Receiving  from  the  earth  the  materials 
of  his  increment,  he  masticates  them  with  his  teeth,  mixes 
them  with  the  saliva  of  his  mouth, — then,  morsel  by  morsel, 
expels  and  repulses  the  mass  by  the  gullet  into  the  stomach ; 
to  which,  thus  prepared,  it  comes  with  all  the  attraction  of 
novelty  and  nutrition.  A  special  period  elapses — that  stomach, 
so  eager  at  first  to  give  a  warm  reception  to  the  elements  of  its 
own  and  the  body’s  reparation,  repulses  and  expels  them  in 
its  turn — but  not  before  the  nutritious  mass  has  been  still 
further  changed  by  the  gastric  and  other  fluids,  with  which  it 
came  in  contact  during  the  process  and  period  of  digestion  ; — a 
fit  attraction  now  for  the  small  intestines  into  which  it  is  re¬ 
pulsed.  Not  beyond  their  special  time  appointed,  do  the  volu¬ 
minous  folds  of  those  intestines  retain  the  material  of  the 
body’s  repair.  From  the  mouth  to  the  stomach,  alternately 
attracted  and  repulsed,  a  similar  fate  awaits  it  here.  Here 
coming  in  contact  with  the  juices  of  the  pancreas  and  liver,  it 
undergoes  still  further  changes  which  fit  the  incrementitious 
portion,  sooner  or  later  to  enter  the  Venous  System,  Meeting  and 
mingling  with  the  dark  blood  of  this  system,  it  now  passes  in 
combination  with  that  blood  into  the  right  chamber  of  the  Heart, 
by  whose  alternate  periodic  dilatations  and  contractions — for  the 
heart  like  every  other  part,  has  its  movements  of  divergence 
and  approach — this  combined  fluid  is  again  repulsed  into  the 
Lungs.  With  every  successive  inspiration  and  expiration  of  those 
organs — with  every  attractive  and  repulsive  movement  of  the 
great  human  bellows — this  fluid,  now  the  sanguine  stream,  in 
its  circuit  through  them,  takes  in  and  gives  off  an  aerial  element. 
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It  is  now  a  welcome  guest  to  the  left  chamber  of  the  Heart, — 
where,  in  the  shape  of  the  rich  red  life-blood,  it  is  only  received 
to  be  again  sent  out,  and  circulated  by  the  repulsive  force  of  the 
arterial  apparatus  through  every  part  of  the  body.  Under¬ 
going  every  mutation,  every  metamorphosis  of  fluid,  solid  and 
gas,  the  blood,  if  it  can  now  be  called  “  Blood,”  is  ultimately  ex¬ 
pelled,  by  the  various  excreting  organs,  to  the  Earth,  from  which 
its  primary  elements  were  derived.  From  the  earth  it  came,  and 
to  the  earth  it  goes,  in  a  continuous  but  periodic  chain  of  attrac¬ 
tive  and  repulsive  alternation.  Such  is  the  Organic  man. 

I  must  now  speak  of  the  Man  himself !  I  must  speak  of  the 
Brain  and  Nerves, — of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  for  they  are 
one ;  they  are  one,  as  much  as  the  arm  and  hand  are  one, 
divide  them  mentally  at  what  joint  you  please.  This  Brain  and 
these  Nerves,  with  all  their  sensations  and  emotions,  are  the 
Man.  These  not  only  regulate  every  movement  of  all  the  other 
parts,  or  appendices,  of  the  body,  parts  that  after  all  are  the 
mere  servants  of  the  man  !  It  is  by  this  brain,  and  by  those 
nerves,  you  see  and  feel,  think  and  reflect,  walk,  talk,  and 
perform  all  your  pleasurable  and  repulsive  duties, — whether 
you  are  attracted  through  their  medium  to  the  world  and 
yourselves  by  love  or  interest,  or  repelled  by  hate,  disgust,  or 
anything  else.  By  means  of  this  system,  too — this  brain  and 
its  nervous  filaments — a  complete  order  or  harmony  of  move¬ 
ment  is  maintained  throughout  the  various  organs  of  the 
machine.  By  acting  on  the  Brain  and  Nerves,  every  possible 
constitutional  disorder  may  be  produced,  whether  from  within 
or  without;  and  through  the  same  medium, medicinally  or  other¬ 
wise,  the  greatest  apparent  diversity  of  disorder  can  be  rectified. 
Every  passion  and  emotion  of  the  brain  has  its  antagonist  pas¬ 
sion  or  emotion  ;  its  “  I  shall,”  or  “  its  I  shall  not.”  The  same 
duplexity  of  approach  and  divergence — of  attraction  and  repul¬ 
sion — reigns  here  as  throughout  the  various  organic  movements, 
and  they  all  more  or  less  act  like  them  in  alternation.  The 
Passions  of  the  mind  have  a  wonderful  analogy  to  the  various 
Fevers  of  the  body.  In  both  tho  organic  and  other  move¬ 
ments  undergo  changes — becoming  quicker  or  slower — the 
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temperature  changing  also  into  colder  or  hotter,  in  whole  or 
in  part.  Curiously  enough  too,  as  in  the  common  Fevers  of 
the  body,  these  passions  cause  and  cure  not  only  constitutional 
diseases  of  long  standing,  such  as  gout,  epilepsey,  palsy, 
palpitation,  &c.,  but  even  disorders  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  local  only,  such  as  ulcers,  tumors,  and  enlargements.  How 
could  there  be  a  deficiency  or  swelling  in  any  part,  if  the  atoms 
of  that  part  kept  time  in  the  order  of  their  entrance  and  exit  \ 
The  analogy  between  the  periodic  or  chronal  movements  of 
the  watch  and  those  of  the  human  machine,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  in  certain  cases  very  close  ;  but  as  the  watch 
has  no  pretension  to  the  vital  principle — that  principle  upon 
which  the  Thermal  changes,  the  changes  of  temperature  of 
the  human  body,  depend — this  analogy  is  necessarily  incom¬ 
plete.  The  man  who  has  not  carefully  studied  every  part  of 
a  watch’s  structure,  can  by  no  possibility  regulate  its  move¬ 
ments  when  disordered ;  hence  you  have  no  such  people  as 
watch-quacks  !  The  wrong  movements  of  our  own  corporeal 
frames,  on  the  contrary,  being  each  and  all  more  or  less 
capable  of  regulation  without  any  considerable  knowledge  of 
its  various  parts,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  quackery  of  all 
kinds  is  at  the  present  moment  so  extensively  encouraged  by 
mankind.  It  is  to  the  Brain  and  Nerves — to  the  cerebro- 
nervous  system — that  source  of  all  motion  and  emotion,  the 
charlatan  most  generally  directs  his  remedies,  whether  phy¬ 
sical  or  psychical — and  hence  his  frequent  success  ;  while  the 
great  majority  of  the  profession,  on  the  contrary,  from  a  too 
great  neglect  of  this,  and  a  too  exclusive  attention  to  the  mere 
mechanical  details  of  the  organism, — the  heart’s  action,  and  so 
forth, — scarcely  pass  a  day  without  having  to  Hush  for  the 
blunders  they  were  in  their  schools  of  physic  taught  to  call 
“  science.”  Alas  !  for  those  errors  of  the  dissecting  room  ! 
Why  will  our  professors  not  take  a  lesson  from  the  physicians 
of  India  and  China  ?  These  physicians,  though  they  never 
open  a  dead  body,  at  this  very  hour  practise  medicine  with  a 
success  that  would  greatly  astonish  many  of  the  best  anato¬ 
mical  professors  of  this  country.  Mere  mechanics  in  their 
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ideas,  wliat  have  these  professors  done  for  the  healing  art  l 
In  the  sick  room  they  have  generally  been  less  successful  than 
their  fellows  ;  hence  the  necessity  they  have  had  to  fortify 
themselves  against  their  own  too  numerous  failures  with  the  ever 
ready  carte  and  tierce  of  disputation,  and  all  the  other  blinding 
dust  of  medical  dialectics  ! 

With  a  strip  of  cinchona  bark,  a  Peruvian  savage  who 
never  saw  the  inside  of  a  dead  body  except  when  he  cut  it  up 
for  his  cannibal  repast,  cured  himself  of  the  ague — a  disease 
which  throws  every  organ  and  atom  of  the  universal  frame 
into  disorder  ;  and  that  cure  he  moreover  accomplished  in  a 
surer,  safer,  and  speedier  manner,  than  could  have  been  done 
by  all  the  doctors  of  this  or  any  other  country  who  preceded 
the  discovery  of  that  fact  by  the  Jesuits.  That  one  discovery 
in  that  one  disease  ought  long  ere  this  to  have  taught  profes¬ 
sors  the  right  path  for  their  patlio- logical  researches.  That 
one  fact  tells,  as  plainly  as  any  fact  in  philosophy  can  teach, 
that  the  only  true  method  of  improving  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine  is  to  watch  the  effects  of  external  agency  on  living  man 
in  his  unity — on  the  totality  of  his  living  economy  ;  not  as 
the  schoolmen  will  have  it,  to  theorize  in  the  dissecting  room 
over  the  corruption  and  decay  of  his  dead  fragmental  parts  ! 

But  for  the  observation  of  that  fact — that  cure  of  the  ague  by 
the  Jesuit’s  bark,  and  the  study  to  which  it  impelled  me  as  the 
consequence — the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  that  universal 
disease,  it  is  just  possible  the  cobwebs  of  the  schools,  with  all 
their  corruption  of  bat  and  spider,  which,  flimsy  as  they  were, 
they  yet  served  to  conceal,  had  up  to  this  hour  been  left  un¬ 
invaded  by  the  torch  of  Chrono-thermal  truth.  In  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  ague-fit  I  discovered  the  type  of  all  disorder. 
In  the  action  of  the  bark  in  the  cure  of  that  disease  I  found  the 
true  key  to  the  mode  of  action  of  all  remedial  means  ! 

Somewhere  about  two-and- twenty  years  ago,  while  marching 
with  my  regiment  from  Madras  to  Wallahjabad,  the  cholera 
broke  out  with  great  violence  among  the  troops ;  and  in  spite 
of  what  in  those  days  was  called  the  best  medical  treatment, 
the  disease  carried  off  a  considerable  number  of  persons  of  both 
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sexes.  Nor  did  it  cease  to  molest  us  after  we  got  into  canton¬ 
ments.  The  few  months  we  remained  at  the  station,  the  pesti¬ 
lence  never  fairly  left  us  ;  and  such  was  the  devastation  it 
made  among  our  ranks,  the  soldiery  on  quitting  the  place  ob¬ 
served  of  Wallahja^a^,  44  Thank  God  we  are  out  of  it,  it  could 
scarcely  be  Waliajah -worse!”  Being  the  senior  medical  officer 
present,  the  medical  charge  of  the  entire  30th  Regiment  de¬ 
volved  upon  me.  I  had,  it  is  true,  the  assistance  of  another 
medical  officer,  the  late  Assistant  Surgeon  Adams,  who,  though 
junior  to  me  in  the  service,  was  by  a  summer  or  two  my  senior  in 
years.  Neither  of  us,  however,  could  be  said  to  be  particularly 
aged  then,  Mr.  Adams  being  only  twenty-seven.  But  upon  me 
as  the  medical  officer  in  charge,  the  entire  responsibility  rested. 
To  a  mere  youth,  what  a  fearful  responsibility  was  that  charge 
then — that  charge  of  a  European  regiment,  with  their  2000 
native  camp  followers,  and  the  cholera  raging  amongst  them  ! 
Funeral  followed  funeral  so  rapidly,  the  commanding-officer,  the 
late  Colonel  Powell,  at  my  request,  had  the  men  buried  with¬ 
out  the  usual  military  honours  ;  for,  youth  as  I  then  was,  I 
saw  that  the  44  dead-march”  could  not  be  played  with  impunity. 
Its  too  frequent  repetition  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  spirits,  both 
of  the  soldiers  and  their  officers.  Before  this  particular  out¬ 
break  of  the  cholera,  I  had  occasionally  seen  and  treated  cases 
of  the  disease,  both  native  and  European.  These  cases,  though 
they  greatly  astonished  me  at  the  time,  both  from  the  rapidity 
of  death  and  recovery,  made  no  very  permanent  impression 
on  my  mind.  The  treatment  consisted  in  bleeding,  calomel 
in  large  doses,  with  opium,  brandy,  ammonia  and  ether ;  some 
got  well  and  some  did  not.  But  coming  as  an  epidemic,  never 
in  my  life  before  had  I  seen  any  thing  so  awful  as  this  disorder. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  asked  myself  the  question,  what  is 
this  thing  that  men  call  “  cholera?”  With  the  exception  of 
my  assistant,  Mr.  Adams,  and  myself,  there  were  only  two 
other  medical  officers  at  the  station.  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
being  in  the  Company’s  service,  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
disease,  but  on  the  subject  of  treatment  neither  of  them  could 
give  me  the  smallest  assistance.  They  had  themselves  treated 
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the  cholera  as  we  did  ;  but  with  so  little  success,  they  looked 
upon  the  disease  as  one  utterly  unamenable  to  medical  resources. 
Their  duty,  however,  compelled  them  to  follow  the  usual  rou¬ 
tine.  Both  possessed  books  on  the  cholera,  and  these  they 
very  willingly  lent  me.  Now  for  the  first  time  I  learned  the 
history  of  the  various  outbursts  of  this  disease ;  and  I  saw 
with  sorrow  how  helpless,  in  each  of  these  outbreaks,  had  been 
all  the  remedies  tried.  Still  this  did  not  appear  to  me  so 
wonderful,  as  from  all  I  read  it  was  clear  to  me  the  nature  of 
the  disease  was  not  understood  by  any  one  of  the  many  who 
had  written  upon  it.  Dissection  I  thought  might  give  me  some 
light  upon  this,  but,  in  the  first  instance,  dissection  only  led  me 
astray.  Interpreting  the  post  mortem  appearances  after  the 
manner  of  the  schools,  I  fancied  I  detected  “  gastro-enterite.” 
Every  thing  in  those  days  was  “  gastro-enterite,”  Anglice , 
tc  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Broussais  had 
fairly  turned  the  heads  of  the  whole  profession  with  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  gastro-enterite  being  the  cause  of  fevers  of  every  kind. 
Indeed,  pamphlet  upon  pamphlet  has  since  been  printed,  both 
in  England  and  France  to  shew  that  cholera  and  gastro-enterite 
are  one. 

The  source  of  that  error  I  shall  now  explain.  On  opening 
the  bodies  of  those  who  died  of  the  disease,  I  found  almost 
invariably  the  whole  internal  viscera  engorged  and  empurpled 
with  blood.  Ah!  said  I,  this  is  inflammation,  and  so  said 
many  others  ;  but  for  all  that  we  were  wrong,  and  equally 
wrong  were  we  in  bleeding  the  patients  in  life,  as  was  then  the 
practice  with  all.  Blinded,  however,  by  that  theory  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  in  the  Report  for  the  year  1828,  which  I  drew  up  for 
the  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  I  actually  introduced  in  it  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  others  to  bleed  in  every  case.  A  few  months 
more  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  I  took  a  totally  opposite  view 
of  the  matter.  Before  the  end  of  1829  I  had  fathomed  the 
phenomena  of  the  disease.  The  engorged  state  of  the  viscera 
which  had  led  me  at  first  astray,  were  now  explained.  They 
were  the  end,  not  the  beginning.  Whenever  an  animal  dies  in 
a  manner  comparatively  sudden,  you  will  find  a  similar  en- 
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gorgement  of  the  internal  viscera, — in  those  who  die  by  hanging 
and  drowning,  and  in  those  even  who  die  of  loss  of  blood  ! 
All  this  I  have  since  proved  in  my  Revelations  on  Cholera , 
published  by  Charles  Gilpin,  in  September,  1848.  Not  long 
after  publication,  the  Revelations  on  Cholera  figured  in  the 
Medical  Times ,  among  a  long  list  of  cholera  books,  to  which 
was  prefixed  the  word  “  Review.”  Instead  of  reviewing  my 
book,  however,  the  Editor  of  that  periodical  thought  it  some¬ 
thing  very  clever  to  abuse  me  for  the  blood-letting  I  had 
recommended  in  my  long-forgotten  Report  of  1828.  A  Mr. 
Rogers,  forsooth,  had  dragged  that  report  from  its  slumber  in 
the  archives  of  the  office  of  the  Inspector  of  Hospitals  at 
Madras.  I  wrote  immediately  to  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Times  to  ask  what  he  meant  by  holding  me  up  to  the  world 
as  an  advocate  for  blood-letting  in  that  disease,  when  it  was 
notorious  I  was  a  staunch  opponent  of  the  practice  in  all  dis¬ 
eases  whatever.  In  another  number  of  the  Medical  Times  I 
was  answered  by  a  letter  from  “  Our  Reviewer,”  which,  after 
rating  me  in  no  very  measured  style,  demanded  categorically 
whether  I  was  or  was  not  the  author  of  the  Report  in  Mr. 
Rogers’  book.  My  letter  in  reply  I  will  lay  before  the  reader, 
not  as  it  was  mutilated  by  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times , 
but  in  its  integrity, — the  more  especially  as  in  addition  to  its 
explanation  of  cholera,  it  gives  some  light  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  medical  periodicals  are  accustomed  to  deal  with 
the  writings  of  those  who  stand  aloof  from  the  coteries  their 
respective  Editors  are  paid  to  support. 

Dr.  Dickson  and  “  Our  Reviewer.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times. 

Bolton  Street ,  January  \hth,  1849. 

Sir,-— It  was  my  fortune  at  the  early  age  of  four-and-twenty 
to  be  in  medical  charge  of  H.  M.  30th  Foot — “  the  old  three 
tens,”  as  the  corps  is  still  called — the  regiment  being  at  the 
time  in  India,  on  the  Madras  station.  For  one  so  young  this 
was  a  position  of  great  responsibility— seeing,  that  to  my  ex- 
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elusive  care  was  committed  every  arrangement  connected  with 
the  sanitary  condition  of  nearly  one  thousand  men — officers 
and  soldiers  included,  to  say  nothing  of  their  wives,  children, 
and  numerous  native  camp  followers.  All  nevertheless  went 
smoothly  with  me  till  that  scourge  the  Cholera  came  ;  when, 
as  in  every  instance  I  know  of,  where  this  disease  has  first 
broken  out  epidemically  in  a  regiment,  the  mortality,  whatever 
the  treatment  employed,  I  regret  to  say  was  very  considerable. 
This  took  place  in  November  1828,  and  in  December  of  that 
year  I  sent  in  my  official  report  to  my  medical  superior. 
Observe  !  I  neither  printed  nor  published  ;  T  made  no  pre¬ 
tensions  to  authorship  then ;  I  simply  performed — with  be¬ 
coming  modesty  I  hope — my  duty  as  a  public  servant.  The 
importance  of  the  subject,  however,  led  me  to  further  investi¬ 
gation.  Further  opportunities  occurring,  I  never  rested  till,  to 
my  own  conviction  at  least,  I  had  fully  made  out  every  thing 
about  this  terrible  disease  called,  or  rather  miscalled,  “  Cholera.*’ 
Cholera,  Mr.  Editor,  I  found,  is  neither,  as  its  name  imports, 
a  mere  disease  of  the  biliary  apparatus,  nor  a  disorder  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  simply,  as  most  people  suppose.  Cholera 
is  a  disease  of  the  brain, — a  disease  of  the  brain  and  nerves — 
the  vomiting,  difficult  breathing,  loss  of  voice,  &c.,  all  depend¬ 
ing  on  a  loss  of  the  brain’s  influence  over  the  pneumo-gastric  or 
eighth  pair  of  nerves — in  other  words,  these  symptoms  are  all 
the  effects  of  a  palsy  of  the  nerves  of  respiration  and  digestion. 
This  view  of  the  case  I  sustained  by  the  fact,  that  this  same 
vomiting,  this  asphyxia,  this  loss  of  voice,  can  each  and  all  be 
caused  by  whatever  may  lessen  the  brain’s  influence  over  the 
nerves  in  question.  Loss  of  blood  will  cause  them  all — so  will 
certain  passions,  poisons,  and  mechanical  injury  even.  More¬ 
over,  each  and  all  of  these  terrible  symptoms  can  at  will  be 
produced  in  the  dog,  by  the  simple  division  or  artificial  palsy 
of  this  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  After  that  operation,  the  animal 
vomits,  loses  his  voice,  breathes  oppressively,  and  tosses  from 
side  to  side  like  the  cholera  patient.  His  arterial  blood — mark 
that — becomes  black  and  viscid  ;  but  as  in  cholera  too,  where 
this  black  colour  of  the  arterial  blood  is  a  remarkable  plieno- 
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menon,  it  can  be  again  reddened  by  inflating  tbe  lungs  with 
atmospheric  air  !  While,  to  complete  the  proof  of  paralysis  in 
both  cases,  the  post  mortem  appearances  of  the  various  internal 
viscera  of  the  dog  so  operated  on  are  found  to  correspond  pre¬ 
cisely  with  those  of  the  same  viscera  in  persons  who  have  died 
of  the  epidemic  disease  ! — Hence  I  argued  that  the  common 
practice  of  giving  the  vaunted  calomel  to  relieve  a  supposed 
congestion  of  the  liver  of  a  cholera  patient,  to  the  neglect  of  his 
breathing,  while  absolutely  dying  of  suffocation  of  the  lungs ,  is 
rather  more  preposterous  than  to  be  busy  with  a  man’s  little 
finger  when  he  suffers  from  the  excruciating  agony  of  a  frac¬ 
tured  thigh.  Here,  at  least  “  legitimate  medicine,1’  of  which 
you  taunt  me  for  being  the  opponent,  is  clearly  at  fault. 

These  views,  together  with  my  own  ideas  of  treatment  in  the 
disease — ideas  which  your  space  will  not  allow  me  to  develope 
here — I  submitted  to  several  intelligent  medical  friends,  and 
encouraged  by  them,  so  early  as  the  year  1829,  I  consented  to 
give  my  brochure  publicity.  In  that  year,  accordingly,  I 
sent  it  to  the  Madras  government  press,  and  as  soon  as  it  came 
from  the  printer’s  hands,  I  distributed  copies  gratuitously  to 
all  who  took  an  interest  in  the  subject.  In  1831  I  reprinted 
my  paper  in  the  Lancet.  In  1832,  shortly  after  my  return  to 
Europe  the  same  views  again  appeared  at  greater  length  in  my 
Prevalent  Diseases  of  India ,  and  yet  again  in  1836  in  my 
Fallacy  of  Physic  as  taught  in  the  Schools.  In  each  of  these 
published  writings  of  mine,  I  condemned  the  employment  of 
the  lancet  in  cholera.  I  did  the  same  in  my  Pevelations  on 
Cholera ,  printed  last  September;  and  in  each  and  every  of 
these  works  I  adhered  to  my  original  proposition,  that  paralysis 
of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves — the  nerves  of  respiration  and 
digestion — accounts  for  all  the  more  urgent  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  Having  been  long  a  regular  subscriber,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  a  contributor  to  your  journal,  I  expected  to  see  some 
notice  of  this  proposition  in  the  Medical  Times.  But  among 
all  the  letters  and  “lectures”  with  which  your  pages  were  inun¬ 
dated  during  the  cholera-panic,  nothing  of  the  kind  appeared. 
At  last  under  the  head  of  “  reviews,”  I  found  a  long  list  of 
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cholera  books — my  own  Revelations  on  Cholera  among  the 
number.  “  Oh  !  thought  I,  now  we  shall  have  something  about 
the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.”  Nothing  of  the  sort — not  one  soli¬ 
tary  extract  from  a  book  which  made  the  whole  matter  as  clear 
as  day,  although  it  actually  figured  in  your  list  of  “  Reviews 
but  instead  of  this,  to  my  astonishment,  I  perceived  that  your 
“  reviewer/1  on  the  faith  of  a  work  of  a  Mr,  Rogers,  had  made 
me  out  an  advocate  for  bleeding  in  all  cases  of  cholera  !  Your 
critic  in  that  “  review11  forgot  to  name  when  or  where  I  had 
ever  been  so.  Having,  as  you  see,  for  rather  more  than  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  my  life  invariably  set  my  face  against  that  prac¬ 
tice,  I  naturally  requested  permission  of  you ,  sir,  to  repudiate 
it  as  mine ;  whereupon  your  reviewer,  with  questionable  taste? 
writes  a  letter  of  abuse,  which  my  communication  to  you  in  no 
ways  provoked,  and  dares  me  to  deny  that  I  am  the  author  of 
a  certain  report  in  Mr.  Rogers’  book.  Up  to  that  hour  I  had 
not  seen  Mr.  Rogers’  book.  Then,  however,  I  thought  it  right 
to  get  it ;  and  therein  truly  enough  I  find  embodied  a  “  Report 
on  Cholera  in  H.  M.  30th  Regiment  in  1828,  by  Samuel 
Dickson,  Esq.11  Yes,  Mr.  Editor,  after  a  sleep  of  twenty 
years  this  long-forgotten  MS.  of  mine  is  dragged  at  last  into 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Rogers,  with  other  MS.  reports — “  the  authors 
of  which  (according  to  that  gentleman’s  own  Introduction) 
having  no  thoughts  of  their  reports  ever  being  published,  and 
never  having  revised  them  since  they  were  first  written  !” 
Had  Mr.  Rogers,  in  common  courtesy,  communicated  with  me 
before  he  published  what  his  own  admission  shows  he  had  no 
right  to  do  without  my  sanction,  I  should  assuredly  have  stated 
objections  ;  but  now  that  he  has  printed  my  MS.,  I  may  at 
once  state  that  I  am  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  that  report, 
or  of  any  part  of  it — not  even  the  recommendation  to  bleed  in 
all  cases  of  cholera! — If  I  feel  ashamed  in  the  least  of  anything 
or  anybody,  it  is  of  my  teachers,  all  great  doctors  and  pro¬ 
fessors  in  their  time,  with  every  one  of  whom  the  lancet  was 
then  the  universal  panacea — not  in  cholera  only  but  in  almost 
every  other  disease  whatever  !  So  far,  indeed,  from  considering 
it  a  reproach  that  in  1828,  when  fresh  from  the  schools,  and 
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with  little  consequent  experience,  I  contented  myself  to  look  at 
disease  through  their  antiquated  spectacles,  I  now  take  no  small 
credit  to  myself  that  I  pulled  them  from  off  my  nose  so  early 
as  the  following  year,  1829  !  From  that  day  to  this  no  one 
will  accuse  me  of  changing  my  opinions  as  to  the  expediency  of 
bleeding  in  cholera  at  all  events  ! 

As  your  reviewer  affects  to  despise  the  doctrine  that  the 
more  dangerous  symptoms  of  the  epidemic  cholera  depend  upon 
a  paralysis  of  the  pneumo-gastric  or  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  I 
may  here  state  that  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  thought  it  so  good, 
that  the  year  after  its  publication  in  the  Lancet ,  he  delivered 
an  Essay  at  the  Westminster  Medical  Society,  wherein,  with¬ 
out  acknowledgment,  he  adopted  it  as  his  own  ! — and  strange 
enough,  even  in  this  very  volume  of  Mr.  Rogers,  which  your 
critic  appears  to  value  so  highly,  1  find  a  report  of  Dr. 
Chapman  of  the  63rd  Foot,  written  so  late  as  1843,  which 
contains  this  passage  44  Indeed  I  am  disposed  to  consider  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  as  constituting  the  immediate  central  point 
of  action  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  of  the  poison  of  cholera.1' 

Your  readers  will  now  be  able  to  judge  of  your  reviewer’s  capa¬ 
bility  to  play  the  critic,  and  how  far  he  is  right  when  he  says  of 
the  Revelations  of  Cholera — 44  Nothing  could  be  more  weary, 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  than  the  mysticism  of  this  new  apo¬ 
calypse,  and  I  lead  it  down  as  unworthy  of  comment — it  appears 
that  I  have  committed  a  grave  error.”  Silly  fellow  !  he  may 
now  enjoy  his  irony  in  earnest .  His  bad  language  like  his  bad 
jokes,  has  already  doubtless  recoiled  on  the  head  of  their  un¬ 
happy  perpetrator.  Yours,  Mr.  Editor, 

S.  Dickson. 

Since  that  letter  of  mine  was  written,  the  Editor  of  the 
Medical  Times  has  rather  stultified  himself  on  this  subject  of. 
cholera.  In  the  Report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  London,  for  15th  October,  1849—1  quote  from  the  Medical 
Times — Dr.  Clutterbuck  is  made  to  say — 

u  In  my  opinion  we  ought  to  look  to  that  portion  of  the  nevvous 
system  connected  with  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  organs  of  digestion 
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and  of  respiration ;  these  appear  primarily  to  be  the  suffering  parts,  and 
which  are  so  violently  disturbed.” 

Need  I  tell  the  reader  what  those  nerves  are  —  the  eighth 
pair  or  pneumo-gastric  nerves  !  In  Dr.  Clutterbuck’s  opinion 
these  were  the  nerves  'primarily  disturbed.  Very  “  original,” 
doubtless,  that  opinion  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck  in  1849. 

Having  seen  what  the  Medical  Times  says  of  my  doctrine 
when  it  came  out  in  the  Revelations  on  Cholera ,  in  September, 
1848,  the  reader  will  permit  me  perhaps  to  draw  his  attention 
to  a  leader  which  appeared  in  the  same  periodical  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1849.  The  nature  of  that  editorial  article  will  be  seen 
from  the  letter  subjoined. 


(To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times.) 

Sir, — I  have  been  more  than  gratified  by  the  matter  of  your 
leading  article  of  Saturday  last  on  the  “Philosophy  of  Epidemics.1’’ 
Curiously  enough,  however,  it  presents  an  epitome  of  the  iden¬ 
tical  ideas  which  appeared  in  my  Revelations  on  Cholera ,  pub¬ 


lished  twelve  months  ago.  To 
in  juxtaposition  : — 

Revelations  on  Cholera ,  published 
September,  1848. 

“  From  what  I  have  seen  and 
read  of  this  cholera,  I  incline  to 
the  belief  that  telluric  rather  than 
atmospheric  agency  is  the  chief  ele¬ 
ment  in  its  production  ;  but  mark, 
I  do  not  exclude  atmospheric  influ¬ 
ence.  On  the  contrary,  that  influ¬ 
ence  has  appeared  to  me  in  nume¬ 
rous  cases  to  have  contributed  both 
to  the  spread  and  to  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  disease — particularly 
thunder-storms,  east  winds,  rain, 
and  so  forth  ;  still  even  these  in 
a  great  degree  depend  on  the  elec¬ 
trical  and  magnetic  condition  of 
the  earth.  The  great  majority  of 
cholera  cases  in  the  East  have 


prevent  mistakes,  I  place  them 


u  Medical  Times ,  September,  1849. 

“  May  it  not,  however,  occasion¬ 
ally  happen,  from  causes  which  it 
is  impossible  to  define  or  even  spe¬ 
culate  upon,  that  the  electrical  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  earth  or  the  air,  may 
be  somewhat  permanently  modified 
to  an  extent  prejudicial  to  animal 
and  vegetable  life. 

“  Agreeably  to  this  view,  cholera 
may  be  referred  to  the  altered  elec¬ 
tric  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 
New  susceptibilities  of  the  animal 
system  are  created — a  predisposi¬ 
tion  to  a  particular  species  [form] 
of  derangement.” 
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happened  between  sunset  and  sun¬ 
rise.  Its  attacks  have  been  gene¬ 
rally  commenced  either  during 
sleep  or  soon  after  getting  out  of 
bed  in  the  morning,  and  not  un- 
frequently  on  a  march,  which  in 
India  is  always  begun  long  before 
the  sun  makes  its  appearance 
above  the  horizon.  I  have  known 
the  epidemic  confine  itself  to  those 
who  slept  on  one  side  of  a  river,, 
nay  I  have  seen  it  exclusively 
attacking  those  only  who  slept  on 
one  side  of  a  barrack ;  though  all 
the  time  the  most  perfect  daily 
intercourse  was  kept  up  with  the 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
barrack  or  river.  How  can  you 
account  for  the  escape  of  these  last 
but  for  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
pass  the  night  on  the  side  where 
the  epidemic  prevailed  '?  During 
the  day  there  was  every  kind  of 
intercourse  between  the  affected 
and  the  unaffected  sides  ;  but  as  the 
people  of  this  last  did  not  remain 
the  night  on  the  affected  side,  the 
fatality  must  undoubtedly  have 
reference  to  the  place  of  sleep;  and 
this  I  think  is  evidence  of  a  telluric 
rather  than  an  atmospheric  origin 
of  the  epidemic.” 

“  I  have  a  strong  impression  that 
the  atmospheric  or  telluric  influ¬ 
ence  in  any  epidemic,  whether 
erysipelas,  dysentery,  yellow  fever, 
or  cholera,  is  predisposing  only — 
that  that  influence  merely  deter¬ 
mines  the  form,  the  more  imme¬ 
diate  exciting  cause  being  one 
thing  with  one  person,  another 
thing  with  another.”  “  While  in 
India  I  had  many  opportunities  of 
witnessing  epidemic  diseases,  par- 


“  According  to  the  hypothesis 
here  proposed,  which  whether  true 
or  false,  would  refer  the  predispo¬ 
sition  primarily  to  the  existence  of 
peculiar  electric  conditions,  there  is 
comparatively  little  difficulty  in 
offering  a  rational  explanation  of 
the  occurrence  of  this  appalling 
epidemic.  Two  things  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  production — the  sus¬ 
ceptibility  and  a  cause  sufficient  to 
disturb  the  balance  of  the  vital 
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ticularly  cholera,  dysentery,  bilious 
remittent  fever,  and  ophthalmia. 
When  any  one  of  these  disorders 
predominated  in  a  place,  you 
scarcely  ever  had  an  instance  of 
any  other  acute  complaint  among 
the  regiments  stationed  in  that 
particular  place  at  the  same  period. 
The  form  was  almost  invariably 
determined  by  the  atmospheric  or 
telluric  influence  at  work.  The 
immediate  causes  were  infinite.” 
“  Where  cholera  prevailed,  there 
was  little  or  no  dysentery  ;  where 
dysentery,  little  or  no  cholera ; 
where  bilious  remittent  fever  was 
the  predominant  form,  you  had 
neither  dysentery  nor  cholera,  or 
at  most  an  occasional  case.  Look 
nearer  home,  at  the  influenza — 
you  will  find  where  it  prevails 
the  influenza  absorbs  all  other 
complaints.” 

“  Whether  this  [electrically]  tel¬ 
luric  influence  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  produce  an  attack  of  the  disease 
or  be  predisposing  only,  I  have  my 
doubts.  This  much  I  am  satisfied 
of,  that  while  it  prevails  any  other 
cause  of  disease  may  at  once  set  it 
up.  A  slight  debauch,  excess  of  heat 
or  cold,  an  emetic  or  a  purge  given 
for  some  other  complaint,  have 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  imme¬ 
diately  exciting  cause  ;  and  in  one 
case  the  prostration  that  followed 
a  broken  leg  actually  became  Cho¬ 
lera  Asphyxia !  How  much  the 
passion  of  terror  disposes  to  the 
disease,  I  have  had  many  opportu¬ 
nities  of  observing.” 


powers.”  “  Why  then  should  we 
believe  that  a  mysterious  agent  or 
principle  is  in  any  way  concerned 
in  the  effect.  One  general  cause 
of  the  susceptibility  exists,  and  if 
this  be  developed  in  an  exquisite 
degree  by  any  of  the  circumstances 
specified  or  implied,  the  slightest 
imaginable  cause,  whether  internal 
or  external,  will  at  once  excite  the 
.formidable  symptoms.” 


“  There  are  many  considerations, 
did  our  space  permit  us  to  pass 
them  under  review,  that  might  be 
shown  to  strengthen  this  train  of 
reasoning.  The  prevalence  of 
diarrhoea,  affecting  more  or  less 
all  classes  of  society,  might  be 
wielded  with  no  less  plausibility 
than  power  in  support  of  the 
above  conclusions.  Such  a  symp¬ 
tom  is  a  direct  illustration  of  the 
peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  to  derangement  ;  and 
in  what  manner  does  this  arise  ex¬ 
cept  from  the  modified  electric  con¬ 
dition  of  the  objects  around  us.” 


These  doctrines,  Mr.  Editor,  are  one  and  identical.  Are 
they  mine  or  are  they  yours  ?  If  another’s,  name  the  author. 
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It  is  quite  clear  from  the  mode  in  which  you  enunciate  them 
— from  the  imposing  name  you  bestow  on  them — the  44  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  Epidemics” — you  think  them  not  altogether  valueless. 
If  so,  you,  sir,  would  appear  to  differ  toto  coelo  from  44  our  Re- 
viewer"’ — from  the  person,  who  in  the  Medical  Times ,  nine 
months  ago,  in  allusion  to  the  title  of  my  book,  styled  its 
matter  44  the  mysticism  of  the  new  apocalypse.”  44  Our  Re¬ 
viewer”  thought  to  sting  me  when  he  predicted  that  no  subse¬ 
quent  writer  would  take  the  trouble  to  quote  me.  Present  him, 
if  you  please,  with  the  accompanying  copy  of  this  same  new 
apocalypse — 44  Revelations  on  Cholera ,  H.  Long  and  Brother, 
New  York ,” — which  will  show  him  that  he,  if  he  be  the  author 
of  your  last  Saturday’s  leader,  is  not  the  only  person  who  has 

REPRINTED  llie. 

I  am,  &c., 

S.  Dickson. 

Bolton  Street ,  25 th  September ,  1849. 

That  letter  the  editor  of  the  Medical  Times  was  ashamed  to 
print.  Not  even  my  offer  to  pay  for  its  insertion  as  an  adver¬ 
tisement  would  bribe  him  to  do  so  ;  and  will  the  reader  believe 
it,  he  had  the  meanness  or  stupidity  afterwards,  at  a  dinner 
table,  to  boast  of  the  abuse  he  threw  upon  me  while  refusing 
it  admission  in  his  44  notice  to  correspondents.” 

Not  only  did  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times  refuse  insertion 
to  the  letter  last  quoted,  but  in  the  case  of  two  former  letters 
of  mine,  which  he  did  publish,  he  mutilated  both  before  he 
allowed  them  to  appear  in  print.  Among  the  omitted  passages, 
the  following  is  one  :  — • 

44  What  is  the  proper  treatment  of  Cholera  Asphyxia  ? — 
Reader  !  what  can  be  the  proper  treatment  of  a  disease  in 
which  the  door  to  medication  is,  in  most  instances,  all  but 
closed  by  the  early  paralysis  of  the  gastric  nerves.  When  the 
pneumo-gastric  nerves  are  artificially  paralyzed  in  the  dog, 
not  only  does  digestion  immediately  cease,  but  arsenic  and 
some  other  poisons  have  not  their  usual  effect  on  the  paralyzed 
stomach !  It  is  the  same  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of 
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Cholera  Asphyxia.  The  stomach  is  early  dead  to  the  sustain¬ 
ing  forces  of  food  and  medicine,  while  the  lungs  and  blood 
in  like  manner  are,  at  the  same  moment,  prevented  from 
receiving  their  proper  pabulum — the  atmospheric  air.  How 
humiliating  the  position  of  the  ablest  medical  practitioner  in 
such  a  case.  The  cholera  patient  has  been  graphically  de¬ 
scribed  to  be  death-struck ;  and  the  disease  from  its  very 
nature  is,  in  numerous  instances,  from  its  commencement  to 
its  close,  a  mere  death -scene !  Before  the  sufferer  can  even 
be  seen  by  a  physician,  his  case  is  frequently  hopeless.  One 
thing  is  certain,  if  medicine  is  to  cure  him,  it  must  be  quick. 
The  physician  must  resort  at  once  to  a  remedy  having  an 
instantaneous  influence  over  the  brain  and  nerves.  Has  calo¬ 
mel  such  an  influence — calomel  to  which  the  practitioners  of 
the  East  rush  in  all  diseases  \  In  the  boasted  calomel  I  have 
no  faith  as  a  remedy  for  Cholera.  If  I  have  proved,  and  I 
trust  I  have  proved,  even  to  demonstration,  that  the  rapid  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  patient  is  caused  by  actual  palsy  of  the  nerves 
of  respiration  ;  ought  we  to  trust  to  a  substance  which  can 
only  act  upon  them  by  absorption,  and  that  too,  only  by  a  long 
and  sustained  use  ?  Over  these  nerves  calomel  has  no  im¬ 
mediate  power.  If  it  be  said,  that  it  acts  on  the  liver  and 
secretory  organs,  I  answer  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  direct 
attention  to  these  while  the  patient  is  sinking,  not  from  the 
abundance  or  suppression  of  any  secretion  whatever,  but  from 
actual  suffocation  caused  by  palsy  of  these  respiratory  nerves, 
with  which,  as  already  shewn,  the  state  of  the  secretions  has 
no  relation,  either  in  the  light  of  cause  or  effect.  Where  these 
are  disturbed  they  are  only  coincident  symptoms.  Neither  is 
calomel  a  prevention  of  the  disease  as  some  have  supposed. 

I  have  witnessed  fatal  cases  of  Cholera  where  the  patients 
laboured  under  salivation  from  calomel  at  the  time  of  attack  ; 
and  that  too  so  frequently,  that  I  have  no  doubt  salivation 
rather  predisposed  the  patient  to  the  disease  !  Calomel  a  cure 
for  Cholera  ! — calomel  which  so  often  depresses  the  vital  energy 
of  every  part  of  the  economy.  He  trusts  to  a  reed  who  talks 
of  calomel  at  such  a  time.” 
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W ell — and  what — the  reader  asks,  would  Dr.  Dickson  trust 
to — what  agents  influence  in  a  moment  the  brain  and  nerves  \ — 
Chloroform  and  Hydrocyanic  Acid.  With  Chloroform  anses- 
thetically  used,  I  have  stopped  the  whole  symptoms  of  this  very 
disease  in  one  minute  of  time.  It  was  in  the  case  of  a  lady 
who  was  seized  with  the  disease  while  at  the  Opera.- — She  was 
hurried  home  in  a  cab  to  her  house  in  Montague  Square,  and 
a  few  minutes  after  she  got  there,  I  found  her  in  the  most  de¬ 
plorable  state.  She  had  constant  vomiting  and  the  most  severe 
spasms,  both  of  the  abdomen  and  limbs.  She  shrieked  again 
and  again  with  the  pain  of  the  cramps.  The  moment  the 
Chloroform  could  be  got,  I  placed  her  under  its  influence.  She 
then  fell  asleep,  and  had  no  return  of  the  vomiting,  spasms,  or 
purgings,  from  the  moment  she  was  put  fairly  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Chloroform.  Just  one  month  after  the  publication 
of  the  volume  in  which  I  recommended  the  Chloroform,  it  was 
tried  in  the  Peckham  Asylum  with  the  greatest  success — eleven 
out  of  twelve  recovering — that  I  think  was  the  result ;  but  I 
speak  from  memory  ;  while  of  the  other  remedy  I  recom¬ 
mended,  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  calling 
on  the  Editor  of  this  very  Medical  Times ,  to  speak  to  its  value  ! 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  held 
12th  November,  1849,  reported  in  the  Medical  Times  of  the 
same  month  and  year,  Dr.  Downing  is  stated  to  have  said 
that  he — 

“  Did  not  advocate  any  one  specific  remedy  for  this  complaint,  but 
suggested  that  a  more  extensive  trial  should  be  made  of  Hydrocyanic 
Acid ,  as  he  had  observed  the  best  effects  follow  its  use  in  certain  cases. 
He  had  administered  Scheele’s  acid  in  doses  of  two  or  three  drops 
every  hour  or  half-hour  in  extreme  collapse,  with  manifest  advantage. 
Mr.  Shea,  of  the  Blackfriars-road,  had  tried  the  remedy  at  Dr.  Downing’s 
suggestion,  in  more  than  one  hundred  cases  of  cholera  during  the  recent 
epidemic,  and,  in  a  letter  which  was  read,  stated  his  conviction  that  it 
was  superior  to  any  thing  that  he  had  ever  before  employed.  He  had 
given  it  to  children  as  young  as  nine  months  old,  with  excellent  effect, 
and  he  had  never  in  any  case  found  prejudicial  effects  follow  its  use.” 

I 

Such  is  the  testimony  to  the  value  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  in 
cholera,  taken  from  the  pages  of  the  Medical  Times.  Header, 
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what  do  you  think  of  this  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times — of  the 
man  who  tried  first  to  stifle  the  truths  of  a  book,  and  then 
meanly  stole  a  portion  of  its  matter  to  make  up  a  leading 
article,  on  the  u  Philosophy  of  Epidemics,”  for  his  own  perio¬ 
dical  l  What  do  you  think  of  a  profession  that  could,  with  its 
eyes  open,  encourage  such  villany  ?  Of  that  profession — of 
the  mode  in  which  the  public  is  victimized  by  too  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  profession  —  I  will  speak  at  the  proper  time. 
“  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are 
dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy.” 


THE  HUNTERIAN  ORATION. 

The  Hunterian  Oration  was  delivered  yesterday  in  the  Theatre  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  by  F.  C.  Skey,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Assistant-Sur¬ 
geon  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

In  a  most  elaborate  and  eloquent  address  the  orator  briefly  alluded 
to  the  intellectual  character,  but  dwelt  more  especially  upon  the  high 
moral  attributes,  of  John  Hunter.  In  the  course  of  his  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  that  distinguished  man,  Mr.  Skey  read  an  autograph  letter, 
in  which  John  Hunter  makes  the  proposal  for,  and  conveys  his  first 
donation  towards,  the  foundation  of  the  Library  of  the  then  Corporation 
of  London. 

Mr.  Skey  then  observed,  that  in  recording  the  loss  of  the  late  Mr. 
Clift,  the  profession  has  to  lament  the  breaking  of  the  last  link  of  the 
chain  which  bound  John  Hunter  to  the  present  race  of  surgeons.  Mr. 
Clift  had  been  Hunter’s  pupil,  and  was  the  faithful  steward  of  the  trust 
committed  to  him,  in  the  charge  of  his  museum.  The  orator  passed  the 
highest,  but  not  undeserved,  eulogium  on  the  integrity,  truthfulness,  and 
simplicity  of  character  of  the  late  Curator  of  the  Museum. 

The  names  of  C.  Aston  Key,  of  J.  G.  Andrews,  of  Morton,  and  of  Pen¬ 
nington,  were  mentioned  with  due  honour  as  among  the  losses  which 
surgery  has  to  deplore  during  the  past  year. 

The  orator  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  his  address  with  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  present  position  of  the  medical  profession,  its  privileges,  its 
obligations,  and  its  degradation.  The  evils  under  which  it  at  present 
suffers  were  assigned  to  four  causes  : — 1st,  the  want  of  a  high  standard 
of  preliminary  education ;  2nd,  the  low  state  of  professional  ethics ;  3rd,  the 
mode  of  remuneration  adopted  by  general  practitioners  ;  4th,  the  absence 
of  public  national  honours  as  rewards  of  eminent  talents  or  labours. 
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An  individual  (we  do  not  know  whether  a  member)  attempted  to 
address  the  audience  before  the  orator  entered,  with  a  view  to  instruct¬ 
ing  members  on  Mr.  Skey’s  opinions  relative  to  the  Charter  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  but  he  did  not  "succeed  in  obtaining  a  hearing.  The  reception, 
however,  awarded  to  Mr.  Skey,  and  the  applause,  loud  and  long,  which 
greeted  the  orator  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  must  have  satisfied 
all  present  that  they  had  met  to  do  honour  to  the  illustrious  dead,  and 
to  promote  the  well-being,  not  to  foster  the  jealousies  and  dissensions 
which  unhappily  divide  the  profession. — Medical  Gazette ,  15th  Feb., 
1850. 

The  low  state  of  Professional  Ethics  to  which  Mr,  Skey 
alluded  in  his  oration,  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  cer¬ 
tain  exposures  which  are  going  the  round  of  the  medical  press 
on  the  subject  of  the  44  Swiney  Prize.”  We  particularly  beg 
attention  to  the  following  correspondence  between  Dr.  Paris, 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  Mr.  Syme,  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  : — 

Dr.  Paris  to  Mr.  Syme. 

Sir, — In  a  pamphlet  entitled  44  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland  on  Medical  Reform,”  with  your  name  appended  as  its  author, 
I  find  the  following  passage  : — 44  It  is  not  long  ago  since  a  College  which 
has  been  the  loudest  in  its  demands  for  exclusive  privileges,  had  confided 
to  it  the  bestowal  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  a  reward  for  distinction 
in  a  field  of  literature  cultivated  by  authors  of  the  highest  eminence  ; 
and  yet,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  President,  without  any  claim 
except  the  joint  authorship  of  an  old  nearly-forgotten  publication, 
appropriated  the  prize  to  himself  and  the  lawyer  who  had  been  his 
partner  in  the  work.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  a  College 
which  supported  their  President  in,  and  identified  themselves  with,  the 
perpetration  of  such  an  outrage  on  decency  and  propriety,  could  not  be 
safely  trusted  with  any  power  of  controlling  the  members  of  a  liberal 
profession.”  Now,  sir,  there  can  be  no  doubt  you  allude  to  the  adjudi¬ 
cation  of  the  44  Swiney  Prize”  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  that,  without  the  prudent 
precaution  of  an  inquiry  as  to  its  truth,  you  have  unscrupulously  adopted 
and  transferred  to  your  pages,  the  false  and  scandalous  statement  of  an 
anonymous  libeller,  published  through  the  medium  of  an  English  medical 
periodical. 

Such  is  the  grave  charge  reiterated  against  me  in  your  44  Letter  on 
Medical  Reform.”  I  meet  it  with  a  flat  denial.  A  sum  of  money  to 
the  amount  of  £5000  was  left  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  upon  condition 

U 
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that  once  in  every  five  years  that  Society  should,  in  conjunction  with 
Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  present  to  the  author  of  a  published 
work  on  the  subject  of  jurisprudence,  a  silver  vase  of  the  value  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  containing  a  purse  of  the  same  value.  I  am  not,  nor 
ever  was,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  whole  matter  was 
settled  by  the  Society  of  Arts  and  three  Fellows  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  [all  College  officers],  in  a  committee  held  at  the  room  of  the 
former  Society,  over  the  proceedings  and  decision  of  which  committee 
I  had  no  control,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  position  which  you 
hold  in  the  profession,  and  in  society,  makes  it  an  imperative  duty  upon 
me  to  require  that  you  will  make  your  retractation  as  public  as  you 
have  made  your  unfounded  statement. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

John  Ayrton  Parts. 

To  James  Syme,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery,  and  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Syme  to  Dr.  Paris. 

Edinburgh ,  Feb.  4,  1850. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  regret  that 
absence  from  town  yesterday  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country  prevented 
me  from  replying  to  it  immediately. 

In  referring  to  the  “  Swiney”  affair  in  my  Letter  to  the  Lord  Advocate, 
which  was  published  three  months  ago,  I  entertained  the  fullest  persua¬ 
sion,  from  your  silence  during  the  long  period  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  subject  was  discussed  in  the  medical  journals,  that  you  admitted  the 
allegation  in  question  to  be  substantially  correct ;  this  allegation  being 
that  the  prize  had  been  bestowed  through  the  agency  of  certain  officials 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  that  your  presidential  influence  had 
guided  its  direction. 

This  charge  was  not  whispered  or  insinuated  by  “  an  anonymous 
libeller,”  but  was  expressly  and  repeatedly  set  forth  in  the  leading 
articles  of  a  respectable  medical  journal,  The  London  Medical  Gazette, 
which  has  always  been  supposed  to  possess  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  London  Colleges.  Having  been  thus  established  and  receiving  no 
contradiction  or  explanation,  it  was,  I  believe,  credited  by  every  member 
of  the  medical  profession — not  excepting  the  Fellows  of  your  own 
College,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  correspondence  which  I  have  had  with 
some  of  them  in  regard  to  it.  In  these  circumstances,  how  was  it 
possible  for  me  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  statement  ?  and  what  steps 
you  have  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  take  for  ascertaining  its 
accuracy  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
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It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  express  the  pleasure  with  which  I  have 
received  your  contradiction  of  the  conduct  imputed  to  you,  and  to  assure 
you  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  use  every  proper  means  in  my  power  to 
give  it  [Dr.  Paris’  simple  contradiction]  the  most  extensive  publicity. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

James  Syme. 

To  Dr.  Paris,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London. 

From  Dr.  Paris  to  James  Syme,  Esq. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
in  answer  to  the  complaint  which  I  addressed  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
the  injurious  statement  made  in  your  printed  letter  to  the  Lord  Advo¬ 
cate.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  you  “  assure  me  that  you  shall 
be  happy  to  use  any  proper  means  in  your  power  to  give  your  contra¬ 
diction  to  that  statement  the  most  extensive  publicity.’ 

I  shall  instantly  send  the  letter  which  I  have  addressed  to  you, 
together  with  your  answer,  to  the  London  Medical  Gazette ,  for  immediate 
insertion.  I  did  not  condescend  to  notice  the  statement  of  an  anony¬ 
mous  writer,  until  it  became  incautiously  adopted  by  a  gentleman  of 
your  rank  and  station  in  the  profession.  I  will  only  add  that  your  pam¬ 
phlet  was,  for  the  first  time,  brought  to  my  notice  the  day  previously  to 
my  writing  to  you.  I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  Paris.” 

a 

And  Dr.  Paris  thought  the  matter  would  rest  there  !  Read 
again  the  quotation  from  Mr.  Syme’s  letter  in  this  last  letter 
of  Dr.  Paris.  W ould  you  not,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
introduced,  suppose  that  Mr.  Syme  had  written  to  Dr.  Paris, 
that  he  would  give  his  (Mr.  Syme’s)  contradiction  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  had  been  going  the  round  of  the  medical  papers  ? 
Read  Mr,  Syme’s  letter  again,  and  you  will  see  that  he  was 
too  canny  a  Scot  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  The  words 
“ your  contradiction, ”  mean  Dr.  Paris’s  own  contradiction,  not 
Mr.  Syme’s.  Fie — fie — Dr.  Paris.  The  Editor  of  the 
Medical  Gazette ,  in  which  the  business  was  first  handled,  ob¬ 
serves  : — 

“We  nowhere  used  the  language  of  Professor  Syme — that  Dr.  Paris 
‘  appropriated  the  prize  to  himself  and  the  lawyer  who  had  been  his 
partner  in  the  work.’  It  is  true  this  was  not  an  unreasonable  in¬ 
ference  from  the  facts  which  we  published,  and  one  which  all  the  readers 
of  this  strange  narrative  would  be  likely  to  draw ;  but  we  hold  ourselves 
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responsible  for  the  facts  only,  and  not  for  the  inferences.  We  asserted 
that  Dr.  Paris  appointed  three — i.  e.  one-half — of  the  judges.  The 
transaction  stands  thus  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
which  we  here  republish  : — 

July  5,  1848. — Committee  appointed,  viz.  Mr.  Tooke,  Dr.  Harding, 
and  Mr.  Forster,  to  consider  and  report. 

Oct.  6th. — Communication  was  entered  into  between  the  Committee 
and  College  of  Physicians.  President  requested  by  College  to  appoint  a 
Committee — Dr.  Monro,  Dr.  F.  Hawkins,  and  Dr.  Nairne. 

Reported  to  the  Society,  Jan.  17th,  1849. — That  a  work  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
published  in  1823,  called  Medical  Jurisprudence,  is  the  best  work  on 
the  subject,  and  that  the  authors  of  it,  J.  A.  Paris,  M.D.,  and  J.  S. 
Fonblanque,  are  conjointly  entitled  to  the  bequest  in  question. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Webster,  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  L.  N.  Forster,  that  the 
Swiney  prize  be  presented  as  recommended. 

Jan.  20th. — Mr.  Tooke  in  the  chair.  The  Swiney  prize  was  presented. 

We  have  ascertained  from  the  respectable  member  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  who  furnished  us  with  this  extract,  comprising  all  the  information 
contained  in  the  books  of  this  Society  on  the  subject  of  the  Swiney 
prize,  that  he  copied  it  verbatim  from  the  minutes,  and  that  it  is  a  true 
copy  of  the  proceedings.  It  would  have  been  very  satisfactory  if  Dr. 
Paris  had  forwarded  to  Professor  Syme,  or  published  in  some  periodical, 
a  report  of  the  minutes  at  the  meeting  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
reference  to  the  Swiney  prize,  with  the  names  of  the  Fellows  present  on 
each  occasion,  and  an  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  three  Office¬ 
bearers  were  appointed  judges.  This  would  have  been  better  than 
loosely  describing  as  “  false  and  scandalous  ”  a  bare  narrative  of  facts, 
which,  so  far  as  they  are  detailed  in  our  pages,  are  strictly  and  un¬ 
deniably  true,  and  susceptible  of  proof,  if  necessary,  in  a  Court  of  Law. 
Dr.  Paris,  in  his  letter  to  Professor  Syme,  does  not  deny  that  he  nomi¬ 
nated  the  three  judges  on  the  part  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  the 
minute  of  the  Society  of  Arts  of  Oct.  6th  proves  incontestably  that  this 
power  of  nomination  was  in  some  way  or  other  conferred  on  him.  He 
does  not  deny  that  he  nominated  three  gentlemen  who  were  subordinate 
Office-bearers  in  the  College  of  which  he  is  President.  He  does  not 
deny  that,  while  the  College  contains  among  its  one  hundred  Fellows 
resident  in  London,  men  of  eminence  who  have  held,  or  still  hold,  Pro¬ 
fessorships  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  he  either  selected,  or  allowed  to 
be  selected,  as  competent  judges  on  this  occasion,  three  gentlemen 
“  all  College  officers,”  who,  however  respectable  in  their  own  depart¬ 
ments,  have  not  the  slightest  pretension  to  decide  on  the  relative  merits 
of  works  on  this  science.  He  does  not  deny  that  he,  conjointly  with 
Mr.  Fonblanque,  received ,  from  the  hands  of  judges  so  appointed,  a 
testamentary  prize  intended  for  “  the  author  of  the  best  published  work 
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011  Jurisprudence,”  *  and  not,  as  he  states  in  his  note  to  Professor  Syme, 
for  “  the  author  of  a  published  work  on  Jurisprudence.”  While  he  makes 
no  denial  of  these  circumstances,  so  important  in  reference  to  his  share 
in  the  proceedings,  he  informs  Professor  Syme  that  the  whole  matter  was 
settled  by  the  Society  of  Arts  and  three  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians,  in  a  Committee  held  at  the  room  of  the  former  Society,  “  over 
the  proceedings  and  decision  of  which  Committee  I  had  no  control,  either 
directly  or  indirectly .” 

There  were,  it  appears,  only  three  judges  on  the  part  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  on  a  medical  subject  it  was  not  unlikely  that  these  judges 
would  be  influenced  in  their  decision  by  the  three  Fellows  of  the  College 
of  Physicians.  Mr.  W.  Tooke,  F.R.S.,  and  the  other  two  judges  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  while  they  virtually  rejected  competition,  and  kept 
their  proceedings  so  secret,  that  even  old  members  of  the  Society  could 
obtain  no  satisfactory  information  respecting  the  time  or  mode  of 
adjudication,  do  not  appear  to  have  expressed  any  surprise  that  the 
only  work  produced  and  decided  to  be  the  best  on  the  subject  was  one 
written  by  the  gentleman  who,  according  to  their  own  minutes,  had  had 
authority  to  appoint  one-half  of  the  judges,  and  who  was  President  of 
the  College  in  which  these  judges  were  Ofiice-beai’ers  !  On  the  other 
hand,  Dr.  Paris  did  not  hesitate  to  receive  and  retain  a  prize  so  awarded, 
although  he  either  knew,  or  might  easily  have  ascertained  by  inquiry, 
that  there  had  been  no  competition,  and  that  there  were  in  general 
circulation  two  very  popular  works, — the  one  by  Dr.  Christison,  on 
Poisons  in  relation  to  Medical  Jurisprudence,  which  had  gone  through 
four  editions,  and  the  other  a  most  elaborate  and  learned  Treatise  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Dr.  Beck,  which  had  reached  its  seventh 
English  edition.  Dr.  Paris,  and  the  judges  appointed  by  him  to  award 
this  prize,  had  probably,  however,  not  heard  of  these  works,  although 
they  have  been  for  some  years  in  the  hands  of  medical  men  and  lawyers, 
and  have  deservedly  gained  for  their  authors  a  European  reputation. 
We  put  the  case  in  this  its  mildest  form  ;  for  otherwise,  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  the  judges  would  have  awarded  the  prize  to  a  book 
which  had  been  published  twenty-six  years  previously,  and  twelve  years 
before  the  date  of  Dr.  Swiney’s  will  !  In  the  face  of  the  splendid  volumes 
of  Christison  and  Beck,  to  pronounce  that  an  obsolete  book,  which 
became  unsaleable  in  its  first  edition,  and  which  is  neither  used  nor 
consulted  by  medical  men  or  lawyers,  was  the  u  best  work  on  the 
subject”  (see  Minutes  of  the  Society  of  Arts  supra)  must  surely  argue 
vei'y  great  ignorance  and  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  judges.  It  is, 
however,  quite  obvious  that  the  judges  in  the  Swiney  case  must  submit 
to  this  imputation  on  their  judgment,  or  to  what  is  worse. — Medical 
Gazette. 

*  Dr.  Swiney’s  will  in  reference  to  the  prize  runs  thus  : — “  A  similar  prize  to  the 
author  of  the  best  published  work  on  Jurisprudence. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Chrono-Thermalist. 

Sir. — At  last  it  has  come  out  that  the  medical  profession  is  in  a  very 
degraded  state — so  degraded,  indeed,  no  gentleman  would  now  willingly 
bring  up  his  boy  to  it.  Mr.  Skey,  in  the  Hunterian  oration,  alluded 
pointedly  to  the  general  practitioners — and  the  “  degenerate  standard  of 
medical  ethics.  Taking  the  body  corporate  of  the  profession,  we  find  a 
want  of  that  high  tone  which  distinguishes  other  professions.”  Again, 
he  spoke  of  the  general  practitioner,  as  “  an  amphibious  link  between  a 
profession  and  a  trade  ;  and  in  its  exercise  the  law  allows  him  a  tardy 
and  perhaps  questionable  remuneration — a  system  fraught  with  the 
greatest  evils  both  to  the  profession  and  to  society.  The  law  awarding 
payment  for  physic  only,  the  doctor  disposes  of  as  large  a  quantity  as 
is  consistent  with  the  capabilities  of  his  patient.  The  question  is,  how 
much  of  this  physic  will  repay  the  daily  loss  of  time  of  the  medical 
man — while  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  be  remunerated  but 
by  actual  dishonesty.  If  the  law  does  not  award  legitimate  compen¬ 
sation,  he  is  driven  to  an  excuse  for  subjecting  his  patient  to  a  course 
of  physic,  with  a  pretended  view  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  malady. 
The  objections  to  all  this  cannot  be  overcharged.  It  is  inseparably  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  rank  of  out  profession,  our  characters,  and  the  well-being 
of  society.  It  upholds  the  doctrine,  that  medicine  is  the  great  antidote 
against  disease, — inviting  empiricism,  and  weakening  the  allegiance  of 
our  profession  to  nature  as  the  author  of  disease  and  the  worker  of  its 
treatment :  we  thus  forget  the  operation  of  first  causes,  in  our  reliance 
on  second,  and  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  rank  and  respectability  of  our 
profession.  The  placing  a  pecuniary  value  on  the  drugs  dispensed,  is  a 
feature  most  injurious  to  the  rank  of  the  general  practitioner.” 

The  above  extracts  I  take  from  the  Medical  Times ,  the  organ  of  the 
general  practitioners  !  Can  these  men  reform  themselves  independent 
of  aid  from  without  ?  Certainly  not.  The  public  must  interfere. 

Yours, 

An  Observer. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Chrono-Thermalist. 

Sir, — The  lectures  and  orations  delivered  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
would  appear  to  be  mere  puffs  of  Dr.  Paris  ;  the  respective  orators, 
doubtless,  thinking  by  that  means  to  get  into  office.  In  a  lecture  some 
time  ago,  delivered  within  the  College  walls,  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  in  the 
most  unblushing  manner,  attributed  Dr.  Dickson's  discovery  of  Medi¬ 
cinal  Attraction  and  Repulsion,  to  their  “illustrious  president !”  While 
Dr.  Badeley  in  the  “  Harveian  oration,”  expressed  his  admiration  of  the 
learned  president  of  the  College,  by  quoting  from  Horace — 

“  Paris  ut  saivus  regnet  vivatque  beatus  !” 

The  College  of  Physicians  is  a  complete  humbug  ! 

Yours, 

G.  H. 
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We  beg  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  specimen  of  Allopathic 

practice  : — 

The  case  of  Elizabeth  Wilson,  second  daughter  of  William  Carls  Wilson,  Esq., 
torn  at  Casterton  Hall,  near  Kirkby-Lonsdale,  Westmoreland,  on  22nd  June,  1800. 

She  was  strong  and  healthy  till  frightened  at  church,  9th  December,  1818  ;  bled 
Oth  December,  (1818),  then  took  her  bed,  and  there  remained  for  eleven  years  sub- 
ected  to  the  treatment  detailed  below  ;  during  which  time  “  she  was  never  able  to 
take  any  breakfast ;  her  dinner  consisted  of  a  little  fish,  or  something  else  of  a 
•  light  nature  ;  but  frequently  she  never  tasted  anything  till  the  afternoon,  and 
■  then  only  a  little  tea.  Her  nights  were  uniformly  restless  and  sleepless.  The 
throbbing  and  noise  in  her  head  were  incessant,  and  the  palpitations  at  her  heart 
almost  equally  so.  Sometimes  distracted  with  pain  in  her  teeth,  and  very  often 
the  whole  of  her  mouth  and  throat  was  ulcerated  or  inflamed  in  the  most  excru¬ 
ciating  manner,  rendering  her  unable  to  speak  or  to  eat.” — (p.  68.) 


No.  of 
page  in 
VIemoir. 

Date. 

State  of  health,  symp¬ 
toms,  &c. 

Medical  or  Surgical 
treatment. 

Remarks. 

1818 

Kirkby-Lonsdale  is  1|  mile 

64 

Dec.  9 

Frightened  at  church. 

from  Casterton  :  hence  it 

73 

„  U 

Walked  to  Kirkby  and 

Bled,  first  time. 

must  be  manifest  that  if 

was  bled. 

very  ill  and  weak  on  the 

15th,  she  could  not  have 

walked  three  miles. 

65 

„  16 

Soreness  at  chest  and 

Took  her  bed. 

We  must  not  omit  noticing 

headache. 

she  was  well  till  bled. 

»  22 

In  great  danger. 

1819 

“  During  the  years  1819  and 

74 

Jan.  22 

Giddiness  &  trembling. 

Cupped. 

1820  her  room  was  com- 

„  30 

Seton  in  back  of  neck. 

pletely  dark,  she  was 

77 

Feb.  2 

Suffered  by  faintings. 

Bled  in  the  arm. 

unable  to  bear  the  light.” 

32 

»  9 

Very  low. 

— (p.  110.) 

87 

„  10 

Bled  in  the  arm. 

„ 

Cupped. 

“  Yet  felt  the  symptoms 

»  12 

Bled. 

coming  on  again,”  viz., 

88 

»  13 

Became  worse. 

Bled  again. 

continual  throbbing  pains 

91 

Aug.  27 

In  a  state  of  stupor, 

in  the  head. 

with  convulsions. 

1820 

“  The  memoir  gives  but  a 

93 

Mar.  6 

Dreadful  pain  in  head. 

Bled. 

brief  account  of  her  phy- 

100 

Not.  4 

Ditto  ditto. 

Bled. 

sical  state  of  this  year  and 

1821 

the  following.” 

106 

Jan.  20 

Cupped. 

1822 

185 

Feb.  27 

Fever  very  high. 

Bled. 

Mar.  1 

Mouth  ulcerated. 

Query;  whether  by  mercury  ? 

„  4 

Very  ill. 

Bled. 

»  14 

Continued  ditto. 

Cupped. 

„  16 

In  great  danger. 

Bled. 

186 

June  3 

Very  poorly. 

Head  shaved,  &  cupped 

back  of  neck. 

187 

July  17 

Seized  with  feverish 

attack. 

189 

Dec.  14 

Poorly. 

“  First  began  to  be  ill  four 

1823 

years  ago.” 

ly  5 

Feb.  22 

Very,  very  low. 

Cupped. 

196 

June  6 

Violent  fever  and  in- 

Bled. 

“  Seized  suddenly  very  ill.” 

flammation. 

»  7 

Ditto. 

Cupped  and  Bled. 

197 

»  10 

V ery  bad  in  head. 

Bled  again. 

“  Bather  relieved,  but  sick 

200 

Oct.  1 

Violent  spasms. 

after  every  thing.” 

201 

Dec.  15 

Very  poorly. 

Bled. 

1 
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No.  of 
page  in 
Memoir. 

Date. 

State  of  health,  symp¬ 
toms,  me. 

Medical  or  Surgical 
treatment. 

Remarks. 

1824 

205 

«T an.  25 

Very  poorly. 

Head  shaved  &  a  blister. 

Feb.  10 

Ditto. 

Bled. 

„  20 

Very  ill  indeed. 

Bled  again. 

206 

„  22 

Very  ill  in  her  head. 

Cupped. 

“  Rather  relieved." 

„  25 

Head  as  if  all  the  skin 

Head  shaved  and  blis- 

was  off  inwardly. 

tered. 

208 

May  29 

Seized  very  ill. 

Cupped  and  soon  after 

“  In  a  most  suffering  state.” 

„  30 

bled. 

“Not  one  moment’s  ease.” 

June  30 

Weak  and  low. 

209 

Oct.  25 

Seized  very  ill. 

Bled  and  cupped. 

„  26 

Still  very  ill. 

Blister  on  head. 

“In  great  suffering  ” 

„  27 

Worse. 

Bled  again. 

“  Rather  relieved.” 

1825 

213 

June  10 

Suffered  very  mueb. 

Head  shaved. 

»  14 

Very  poorly. 

Bled. 

„  20 

Suddenly  very  ill. 

Bled. 

„  21 

Very  ill  (morning).  ) 

Bled. 

“  Insensible,  cold  as  a  stone, 

lOZ  < 

„  21 

No  better  (evening).  ) 

Cupped  on  temple. 

rather  better  after  bleed- 

„  22 

Still  very  ill. 

Cupped  on  other  temple, 

ing,  but  delirium  and 

and  head  shaved  and 

restlessness  soon  came  on.” 

blistered. 

163 

25  or26 

Same  sj^mptoms. 

Same  remedies. 

“  Dreadful  vomiting  &  faint- 

ing  and  strongly  con- 

vulsed.” 

214 

Nov.  5 

Head  heavy. 

Bled. 

1826 

220 

Jan.  22 

Pain  in  head. 

Opium  and  a  blister. 

“  Most  distressing  nights.” 

221 

Mar.  13 

Taken  very  ill. 

Bled. 

“  Fainted  sadly.” 

„  15 

Ditto. 

Head  shaved  and  blister 

put  on. 

„  16 

Very  feverish. 

166 

June  24 

Very  ill. 

Bled. 

1827 

169  ) 
230  \ 

Apr.  21 

Pain  in  side  and  fever. 

231 

May  30 

Constant  headache. 

Head  shaved. 

June  1 

Ditto. 

Cupped. 

Aug.  31 

Sore  mouth  and  throat. 

Blistered. 

232 

Sept  11 

Ditto  ditto. 

Another  blister. 

„  14 

Feverish. 

233 

Oct.  15 

Seized  suddenly  ill. 

Bled  and  a  blister. 

„  16 

No  better. 

Bled  again. 

„  20 

Suddenly  worse. 

Bled  a  third  time. 

“  This  relieved  her  head.” 

„  24 

Very  feverish. 

“  Fainted  three  times,  very, 

very  ill.” 

1828 

Much  in  the  same  state 

240 

July  11 

Pain  in  head. 

Bled. 

during  the  whole  of  the 

1829 

year  :  very  low  with  fever 

245 

Jan.  14 

Very  feverish. 

- 

and  pain  in  head. 

„  17 

Whitlow  on  finger. 

„  28 

Toothache. 

246 

Feb.  3 

Face  and  toothache. 

Leeches  for  toothache. 

,,  7 

Toothache. 

Blister. 

24T 

Mar.  13 

Fever  and  thirst. 

June  4 

Seized  suddenly  ill. 

Bled. 

„  5 

Very  ill. 

Leeches. 

“  Shattered  frame  suffering 

»  8 

Very  ill. 

Bled. 

acutely.” 

176 

Dec.  26 

Harassed  &  weakened 

by  constant  vomiting. 

„  27 

Sudden  stupor  came  on. 

Bled  in  the  arm. 

“  She  then  came  to  herself.” 

1830 

Jan.  2 

Delirium  came  on. 

>7  6 

Fell  asleep — died. 
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POST  MORTEM  EXAMINATION.* 

This  was  performed  by  an  eminent  surgeon  of  the  Liverpool  Infirmary, 
who  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  impossibility  of  her  life  having  been 
so  long  sustained  if  great  skill  had  not  been  evinced  in  her  medical 
treatment  !  !  ! 

Appearances  forty-six  hours  after  death. 

The  Head. — On  removing  the  skull-cap  the  substance  of  the  bones 
was  found  to  be  very  irregular.  The  natural  depression  and  prominences 
were  peculiarly  strongly  marked.  The  Dura  Mater  was  more  adherent 
in  the  course  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  than  usual,  and  the  vessels  on 
the  surface  were  highly  injected  with  blood  :  those  over  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  evidencing  recent  inflammation, 
and  those  on  the  posterior  part,  very  great  congestion.  The  second 
membrane  of  the  brain,  the  Tunica  Arachnoidea,  was  opaque  in  patches  ; 
• — also  said  to  evidence  recent  inflammation,  and  gelatine  was  effused 
under  it.  Indeed,  under  the  membranes  a  considerable  quantity  of 
serum  was  effused.  The  ventricles  of  the  brain  presented  nothing  un¬ 
usual.  The  substance  of  the  brain  was  much  loaded  with  blood.  Upon 
removing  the  brain,  the  base  of  the  skull  presented  the  same  strongly 
marked  character  of  its  usual  depressions  and  prominences  as  the  skull¬ 
cap  ;  indeed  in  some  parts  the  prominences  appeared  like  masses  of 
adventitious  bone — like  so  many  points  of  unusual  ossification.  The 
petrous  portions  of  the  temporal  bones  in  which  the  organ  of  hearing  is 
developed,  deviated  considerably  from  the  usual  structure  ;  inasmuch 
as  they  were  remarkably  attenuated  and  cellular,  and  easily  fractured. 

The  Chest. — Nothing  remarkable  but  the  heart ;  which  was  not  more 
than  half  the  usual  size.  Its  structure,  however,  was  proportionate. 

The  Abdomen. — Nothing  remarkable  presented  itself  here,  beyond  its 
contents  partaking  of  the  general  emaciation. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Chrono-Thermalist. 

Sir, — The  accompanying  letter  and  case  may  interest  your  readers. 

Yours  truly, 

S.  Dickson. 

Louisville ,  Kentucky ,  United  States,  June,  1848. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  studied  with  much  interest  the  American 
edition  of  your  excellent  and  original  Lectures,  on  the  Fallacies  of  the 

*  The  foregoing  case  is  taken  from  a  work  entitled  “  Memoir  of  abeloved  and  long- 
afflicted  Sister.”  By  William  Carus  Wilson,  M.A.,  rector  of  Whittington.  8vo., 
second  edition.  Seeley.  London:  1842, 
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Faculty,  and  most  sincerely  do  I  congratulate  you  on  your  discoveries. 
I  feel  much  pleasure  in  attesting  their  truth  ;  my  own  ideas  were 
entirely  revolutionized  on  the  perusal  of  your  work,  and  I  immediately 
laid  aside  my  lancet,  which,  I  am  now  sorry  to  say,  I  had  used  previously 
for  fifteen  years.  I  have  treated  numerous  cases  by  your  instructions 
on  the  Clirono-thermal  principle  successfully.  Hereafter  I  shall  be  happy 
to  furnish  you  with  a  list  of  them.  Every  physician  ought  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  Periodicity,  if  not  the  Unity  of  Disease  ;  but  as  regards  myself, 
I  am  convinced  of  the  unity  of  Type.  It  is  my  private  opinion  that 
your  book  is  in  the  possession  of  most  of  the  faculty  of  this  city,  and 
I  might  say  of  America  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  add,  tluft  the  majority 
practise  it,  without  giving  the  honour  to  whom  it  is  due.  My  object  in 
addressing  you  is  twofold,  first,  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  information 
I  have  received  from  your  book,  a  book  I  would  not  be  without  for  all 
the  allopathic  works  ever  written  on  the  subject  of  medicine  ;  and, 
secondly,  to  ask  your  superior  advice  on  the  treatment  of  a  case  (which 
I  term  partial  paralysis)  of  a  particular  friend  of  mine.  I  have  enclosed 

his  own  statement.  Mr.  P.  is  the  editor  of  the - Journal,  would  to  God 

that  you  may  be  able  to  cure  him.  I  prefer  your  opinion  in  the  case  ; 
as  I  am  fully  convinced  that  a  combination  of  Chrono-thermal  remedies 
will  cure  him.  I  should  have  commenced  with  Acid  Hydrocyanic  (my 
favourite  medicine),  and  Canth.  Yes.,  but  shall  most  anxiously  await 
your  reply  before  I  commence  treatment. 

I  remain  yours  respectfully, 

H.  J.  Jones,  M.D. 


To  Dr.  S.  Dickson,  London,  England. 


Statement. — I  am,  and  have  been  for  many  years,  the  Editor  of  a  daily 
newspaper.  In  the  summer  of  1832,  there  was  a  violent  political  can¬ 
vass,  and  I  had  a  great  deal  of  writing  to  do.  One  day  I  felt  that  my 
fingers  were  faltering  in  the  use  of  the  pen.  The  disability  increased, 
and  in  a  few  days  I  was  unable  to  write  at  all,  while  holding  my  pen  in 
the  usual  way.  Still,  I  could  use  my  fingers  perfectly  well  for  every 
other  purpose,  and  there  was  neither  pain  nor  want  of  sensation  in  them. 
They  even  seemed  as  strong  as  ever,  but  when  I  tried  to  write,  I  could 
not  guide  my  pen.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  there  was  something  like 
a  spasmodic  action  of  the  fingers  while  trying  to  write,  but  I  now  rather 
incline  to  the  belief,  that  it  was  the  result  of  the  muscular  power  which 
I  exerted,  but  could  not  guide. 

Unable  to  hold  the  pen  in  the  usual  way,  I  took  it  between  the  fore 
and  middle  fingers,  and  wrote  thus  two  or  three  weeks,  when  I  could  no 
longer  use  it  in  that  way.  I  next  took  it  between  the  middle  finger  and 
the  third  finger,  and  used  it  with  perfect  ease  for  about  three  months, 
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when  that  power  also  failed  me.  I  then  found  that,  by  holding  it  be¬ 
tween  the  same  fingers,  and  writing  with  a  clenched  hand,  so  as  to  call 
into  requisition,  not  so  much  the  nerves  of  the  fingers  as  those  of  the 
hand  or  arm,  I  could  use  it  with  great  facility,  and  I  continued  this  for 
probably  a  whole  year,  when  this  power  also  left  me.  I  tried  some 
other  modes  of  holding  the  pen  in  my  right  hand  with  indifferent  success, 
but  at  length,  although  the  strength  and  general  utility  of  that  hand 
still  remained  unimpaired,  and  I  had  exhausted  all  its  capabilities  of 
holding  a  pen,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  learning  to  write  with 
my  left  hand.  I  used  my  left  hand  for  several  years,  but  in  1842,  it 
failed  as  the  right  hand  had  done.  I  tried  to  hold  the  pen  in  different 
modes  with  my  left  hand  as  I  had  done  with  my  right,  but  could  not. 
As  a  last  resort,  I  wound  my  handkerchief  around  the  feather-end  of 
my  pen,  and  holding  it  between  both  hands,  wrote  for  four  weeks  by 
the  motion  of  my  arms,  when,  strange  to  say,  this  power  failed  like  all 
the  rest.  Ever  since  then  I  have  written  by  an  amanuensis. 

About  three  years  ago,  not  having  my  amanuensis  with  me,  and  being 
particularly  anxious  to  write  an  article  of  some  length,  I  succeeded  in 
writing  it  with  my  left  hand,  but  only  by  very  great  exertion.  The 
consequences  of  the  effort  were  perceptible  at  the  time  in  the  unpleasant 
sensations,  not  of  the  left  arm,  but  of  the  right.  A  few  weeks  after¬ 
wards,  I  found  the  right  hand  faltering  in  its  general  use.  For  instance 
I  could  raise  a  tumbler  with  perfect  ease  from  the  table,  but  on  inclin¬ 
ing  it  towards  my  lips,  I  would  find  myself  seemingly  in  danger  of  drop¬ 
ping  it.  My  right  hand  failed  to  some  extent,  too,  in  the  use  of  the 
knife  and  spoon,  so  that,  in  fact,  I  used  the  spoon  only  with  my  left 
hand.  Having  tried  numberless  prescriptions,  I  took  myself  to  a  rigid 
system  of  diet,  discontinuing  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  all  stimu¬ 
lants  of  whatever  kind.  From  this  mode  of  living,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  the  power  of  my  right  hand,  in  the  use  of  the  knife,  spoon,  &c.? 
slowly  and  slightly  improved.  In  the  spring  of  1846, 1  tried  the  hydro¬ 
pathic  treatment,  and  continued  it  for  nearly  a  year,  but  at  length  the 
ends  of  my  fingers  of  both  hands  became  numbed,  and  my  system  lost 
nearly  all  its  animal  heat,  and  I  became  very  much  emaciated,  and 
these  effects  increased  until  I  discontinued  the  cold  water  treatment, 
when  they  gradually  passed  off. 

I  am  now  in  pretty  good  general  health  :  my  digestion  is  excellent ; 
but  I  am  troubled  with  an  obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels,  as 
indeed  I  have  been  from  my  boyhood,  and  I  am  now  upwards  of  forty 
years  of  age.  My  left  hand  for  the  last  two  years  has  improved,  though 
very  slowly,  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  so  slowly,  indeed,  that  even  now  I 
write  only  my  name  with  it.  Except  when  I  take  a  pen  in  it,  I  never 
discover  that  anything  is  the  matter  with  it.  I  cannot  use  the  pen  as  well 
with  my  right  hand  now  as  I  could  a  year  ago,  though  I  can  use  other 
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objects  with  it  better  than  I  could  then.  Two  years  and  a  half  ago  I 
discovered  a  morbid  sensitiveness  of  the  nerves  of  the  under  portion  of 
the  right  arm  near  the  shoulder.  Two  or  three  months  afterwards  I 
discovered  the  same  thing  on  the  corresponding  part  of  the  left  arm. 
A  few  months  after  that  I  discovered  it  in  the  lower  part  of  the  right  leg. 
For  some  months  past  I  have  felt  a  slight  stiffness  of  the  cords  of  the 
back  parts  of  the  neck,  extending  up  into  the  head,  and  for  the  last  year 
and  a- half  there  has  been  no  secretion  of  wax  in  my  ears.  My  hearing 
seems  a  little  impaired,  but  this  effect  is  not  increasing. 

I  enclose  you  two  or  three  leaves  taken  from  a  medical  journal  pub¬ 
lished  some  years  ago  in  this  city.  The  cases  described  therein  are 
evidently  similar  in  their  nature  to  mine.  The  second  case  is  strikingly 
like  mine,  though  in  me  the  malady  was  immensely  aggravated  by  my 
foolish  pertinacity  in  the  use  of  the  pen.  You  will  see  my  own  case 
referred  to  in  a  note  upon  one  of  the  enclosed  leaves.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  mention,  that  it  affects  the  nerves  of  my  right  arm  unpleasantly  to 
watch  closely  the  motions  of  a  pen  in  the  hands  of  another.  And  even 
reading  also  affects  them  unpleasantly. 

For  the  last  eight  months  I  have  been  under  the  care  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  homoeopathist  of  New  York  city,  who,  during  all  that  time  has 
been  giving  me  Aconite.  I  am  now  taking  sixteen  drops  a  day. 

If  you  can  undertake  my  case  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  place  myself  under  your  care.  If  you  deem  it  neces¬ 
sary  I  can  even  come  to  London,  though  it  would  certainly  be  incon¬ 
venient. 

Yours,  truly, 

G.  P. 


COBWEBS  IN  INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 

Dr.  Mace  published  some  time  ago,  in  the  Journal  des  Connaissances 
Medico-chirurgicales,  an  article,  wdierein  he  was  extolling  the  efficacy  of 
cobwebs  in  ague.  It  was  there  stated  that  Dr.  Recamier  had  used  it 
with  success,  and  that  its  employment  was  very  common  in  the  south  of 
France.  Dr.  Vanoye  has  now  a  paper  in  the  “  Annales  de  la  Societie 
d’emulation  de  la  Flandre  Occidental, ”  wherein  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  trials  he  has  made  of  this  substance  in  a  country  (Flanders)  where 
intermittents  are  endemic  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  results  were 
not  favourable.  The  author  states  that  this  remedy  had  been  spoken  of 
by  Vanhetmont,  who  had  seen  several  cures  by  its  use  ;  and  a  Swedish 
paper  mentions  besides,  that  in  1812,  Dr.  Jackson  had  with  cobwebs 
overcome  intermittents  which  had  resisted  bark  and  arsenic.  The 
doses  were,  a  pill  of  5  grains  of  cobweb  two  hours  before  the  ague  fit, 
and  the  same  quantity  two  hours  afterwards.  The  arachnea ,  as  Dr. 
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Recamier  calls  the  remedy,  was  administered  by  Dr.  Yanoye  in  various 
cases,  without  the  admixture  of  any  other  drugs,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
quotidian  form  that  it  was  not  completely  inefficacious  ;  and  as  almost 
any  anti-periodic  has  some  influence  on  this  form,  the  cobwebs  may 
fairly  be  looked  upon  as  having  entirely  failed  in  the  instances  quoted 
by  Dr.  Yanoye. — Lancet. 


“  The  great  success  of  quacks  in  England  has  been  altogether  owing  to  the  real 
quackery  of  the  Regular  Physicians.  '* 

Adam  Smith,  Author  of  “  The  Wealth  of  Nations.” 

The  present  professional  outcry  on  the  subject  of  Medical 
Reform  is  truly  farcical.  What  does  it  all  amount  to  ? — A  mere 
change  or  re-organization  of  the  Medical  Corporations,  and  the 
passing  of  a  law  to  do  away  with  all  quackery  but  their  own 
quackery !  The  Medical  Reform  that  the  public  wants  is  a 
totally  different  thing.  A  more  efficient  teaching  of  the  healing 
art  in  the  schools  and  hospitals — a  complete  revolution  in  the 
management  of  the  sick,  whether  in  the  hospitals  or  elsewhere 
— a  method  of  remunerating  medical  attendance  in  private  prac¬ 
tice,  which  shall  remove  the  practitioner  from  the  temptation 
to  dishonesty ;  —  these  are  what  the  public  understands  by 
Medical  Reform.  The  public  does  not  care  one  rush  about  the 
squabbles  of  the  Faculty;  it  does  not  trouble  itself  in  the  least 
about  their  distinctions,  designations,  or  privileges  ;  the  public 
wants  skill  and  a  quick  cure,  honesty  and  efficiency  of  purpose, 
at  the  least  possible  expense.  The  members  of  the  profession 
know  to  a  man,  that  this  kind  of  medical  reform  would  be  a 
complete  death-blow  to  the  interests  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
medical  body.  To  them  it  is  perfectly  notorious,  that  as  things 
are  now  managed,  the  man  who  commits  the  most  numerous 
blunders  makes  the  most  money.  He  who  mistakes  and  mis¬ 
takes,  who  botches  and  botches,  and  botches,  has  opportunities  of 
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sending  in  physic  upon  physic  tliat  never  happens  to  him  who 
knows  his  duty,  and  performs  it  honestly.  How  to  make  a 
chancery  suit  of  a  patient’s  body  ;  how  to  prolong  a  profes¬ 
sional  attendance  to  a  period  the  most  indefinite,  according  to 
the  patient's  means  of  payment,  and  his  ignorance  of  medicine, 
and  the  mode  in  which  medical  men,  for  their  own  ends,  mystify 
the  matter — that  as  the  world  now  wags,  is,  and  must  be ,  the 
main  object  of  the  great  bulk  of  all  classes  of  professional  men  ! 
Exceptions,  honourable  exceptions  there  are ;  but  in  the 
present  ridiculously  crowded  state  of  the  profession,  when,  no 
sooner  is  it  known  that  such  a  person  is  sick,  than  up  start  a 
dozen  or  two  of  hungry  doctors,  all  canvassing  and  intriguing 
among  their  friends  and  supporters,  to  manoeuvre  and  jostle 
each  other  out  of  the  case  like  so  many  ravenous  birds  of  prey, 
the  phrase  “Medical  Talent"  is  the  most  monstrous  of  all 
mockeries.  Medical  talent  is  a  thing  utterly  and  entirely 
at  a  discount  in  these  days.  To  secure  the  patient  is  the  great 
thing  now  ;  the  longer  the  better.  Talk  to  himself,  if  you 
please,  about  curing  him  ;  blockheads  and  boys  only  try  to  do 
so  !  In  a  state  of  matters  like  this,  medical  talent  and  medical 
honour  are  alike  injurious  to  their  possessor.  The  talent  most 
useful  to  the  present  race  of  doctors,  is  the  talent  that  secures 
success  to  the  cheat  and  the  charlatan.  Medical  business  in 
these  days  means  nothing  more  than  medical  thimble- rig.  If 
you  want  your  son  to  succeed  in  physic  now,  he  must  take 
lessons  from  the  horse  dealer  or  the  picture  seller  ;  he  must  be 
one  of  a  coterie  of  trick  and  collusion,  who,  acting  as  one  man, 
keep  each  other  up,  no  matter  how  ignorant  of  the  art  they 
pretend  to  exercise,  against  all  opposition,  and  against  all 
intrusion  from  others. 

For  a  century  or  two,  we  other  English  have  thought  it  a 
fine  thing  to  laugh  in  our  sleeves  at  the  people  of  the  celestial 
empire — those  stupid  Chinese,  as  we  style  them — who,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  return  us  the  compliment  when  they  call  us 
“  outer”  or  utter  “  barbarians."  Which  of  the  twro,  after  all, 
are  the  barbarians  in  this  instance  \ — we,  who  pay  our  doctors 
by  the  protracted  length  of  a  sickness,  or  those  same  stupid 
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Chinese,  who  give  the  highest  remuneration  to  the  man  who 
does  his  best  to  shorten  it  ?  Look  at  the  way  the  Emperor  of 
the  “flowery  land”  pays  his  physicians.  You  may  take 
from  him  a  lesson  in  medical  reform,  worth  all  you  ever  read 
about  it  in  any  of  our  so-called  medical  periodicals.  The 
celestial  emperor  pays  his  doctors  a  certain  annual  stipend, 
which  suffers  a  certain  daily  diminution  for  every  day  of  the 
year,  His  Majesty’s  health  requires  the  doctor !  The  Chinese 
emperor  only  does  what  every  sane  human  being  should  do — he 
makes  it  the  interest  of  his  doctor  to  cure  him  as  quickly  as  he 
can.  Catch  the  Chinese  physicians  making  a  botch  of  it,  as  the 
doctors  too  often  do  here  in  England,  in  order  to  be  the  sooner 
called  in  again  to  bleed  the  patient  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Here,  this  is  the  only  kind  of  practice  that  pays  ;  while  in 
China  it  would  not  pay  at  all.  The  English  people  absolutely 
bribe  their  doctors  to  keep  them  sick  ;  for  they  give  for  time 
and  a  long  illness,  what  they  deny  to  talent  and  a  quick  cure. 
How  can  there  be  any  real  medical  reform  till  the  people 
of  this  country  reform  their  mode  of  paying  the  doctor  ? 
J ohn  Bull  is  proverbially  slow  ;  he  rubs  his  eyes  again  and 
again  before  he  opens  them.  On  this  subject  he  has  certainly 
been  rubbing  them  for  some  time ;  but  the  learned  dust,  which 
has  ever  and  anon  been  cast  between  him  and  the  light,  by  the 
hungrier  members  of  the  profession,  has  kept  him  from  seeing 
the  full  extent  to  which  he  has  been  humbugged  and  deluded 
to  his  own  injury,  whenever,  poor  man  !  he  has  happened 
to  be  sick  and  sorry.  Open  your  eyes  John  ! — wider  ! — wider 
yet — a  little  wider  still  !  That  will  do.  Now  there  is  some 
hope  of  you.  Take  a  calm  survey  of  that  crowd  of  sycophantish 
looking  chaps,  with  those  long,  lugubrious —killing  counte¬ 
nances.  Gracious  !  are  these  all  doctors  and  apothecaries  ? 
— what  a  fearful  array  of  red,  green,  and  blue  bottles  dance 
before  one’s  eyes  !  Yes,  John,  these  are  all  doctors  and  apo¬ 
thecaries — they  all  live  or  starve  by  physic.  Some  hunt  like 
wolves  and  jackals  in  packs — some  in  couples — some  make  a 
pretty  picking  by  a  long  bill  of  draughts  and  mixtures — some 
have  an  “  understanding”  with  the  druggist  over  the  way  and 
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with  each  other — and  some,  you  will  start  John! — yes  you 
will  ! — derive  not  the  least  part  of  their  emolument  from  those 
terrible  rascals,  the  undertakers. 

The  Times  newspaper  has  been  lately  shewing  up  the  roguery 
and  extortion  of  these  black  gentry.  We  shall  help  the  Times 
newspaper  in  its  crusade  against  them,  in  a  way  neither  the 
Times,  nor  the  readers  of  the  Times ,  have  the  least  idea  of. 
The  extortion  of  the  undertakers  !  We  happen  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  their  particular  extortion.  Yes,  Mr,  Bull,  good,  ex¬ 
cellent,  confiding  Mr.  John  Bull,  we  can  tell  you  something 
that  will  make  your  ears  tingle !  For  the  present,  good 
morning — good  morning,  Mr.  Bull  ! 


Letters  and  Papers  for  insertion  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor 
of  “  The  Chrono-Thermalistf  C.  Gilpin,  5.  Bishopsgate  Street 
Without. 


FALLACIES  OF  THE  FACULTY"; 


WITH  THE 

CHRONO-THERMAL  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE. 

By  Dr.  DICKSON. 

“  This  is  a  bold  book,  a  very  bold  book  ;  and  we  recommend  persons 
who  have  been  dosing  themselves  with  drugs,  to  kick  out  the  apothecary, 
and  buy  it.” — Sunday  Times. 

“  We  cannot  too  highly  compliment  the  author  of  this  volume  on  his 
fearlessness  and  firmness  of  purpose.” — Metropolitan  Magazine. 

“  A  medical  work,  with  the  vigorous  and  original  character  of  which, 
in  spite  of  its  bold  heresies  and  reckless  innovations,  we  were  much 
struck.” — Tait's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

“  Great  powers  of  collecting  and  associating  together  facts  and  cases 
apparently  remote,  and  a  happy  talent  for  elucidating  his  doctrines,  by 
vigorous  sentences  and  powerful  images.” — Medical  Times. 

“  The  doctor’s  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Unity  of  Disease  are  very 
convincing.” — United  Service  Gazette. 


]&?  April 1850. 

We  do  not  address  ourselves  to  the  Medical  Profession.  The 
time  is  long  past  when  any  hope  of  doing  good  could  be 
expected  in  that  quarter.  Where  universal  corruption  is  the 
order  of  things,  there  can  be  no  reform  from  within ,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  agency  from  without.  Vain  also  will  it  be  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  government  of  the  day.  The  men  that  com¬ 
pose  it  are  all  busy  with  their  own  political  squabbles.  Were 
it  even  possible  to  draw  their  attention  to  medical  matters,  they 
want  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  question  ;  they  would,  in  that  case,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
seek  for  information  from  the  Professional  big-wigs ;  they 
would  depend  on  the  exparte  evidence  of  functionaries  who  have 
an  interest  in  keeping  up  the  present  abuses  !  Reform  of 
Medical  Practice  can  only  be  largely  advanced  by  the  efforts  of 
a  truly  educated  laity — men  of  an  examining  and  thinJcing 
spirit.  The  medical  officers  of  the  various  Public  services  could 
render  great  assistance  here.  Being  completely  independent  of 
private  practice,  these  gentlemen  have  an  especial  interest  in 
simplifying  medical  treatment.  Their  object,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  is  efficiency  and  quickness  of  cure  ;  while  the  great  body 
of  doctors,  on  the  contrary,  like  so  many  pettifogging  attorneys, 
depend  upon  mystification  and  procrastination  for  the  increase 
of  their  Professional  receipts.  Tt  is  vain  to  deny  this  ; — the  fact 
is  transparent  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  Medicine,  as  now 
practised,  is  a  “  Monster  Imposture 

u  When  Ignorance  and  Corruption  (says  Burke,)  have 
usurped  the  Professor’s  Chair,  and  placed  themselves  in  the  seats 
of  science  and  virtue,  it  is  high  time  to  speak  out.  We  know  that 
the  doctrines  of  folly  are  of  great  use  to  the  Professors  of  Vice. 
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We  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  signs  of  a  corrupt  and  degenerate 
age,  and  one  of  the  means  of  insuring  its  further  corruption 
and  degeneracy,  to  give  lenient  epithets  to  Corruptions  and 
Crimes  !  ”  Is  it  wonderful,  under  sucli  circumstances,  that  the 
“  Chrono-Thermalist,”  should,  by  interested  individuals,  be 
looked  upon  as  an  impertinent  intrusion  ! 

Under  pretence  of  advancing  science,  the  coterie  of  doctors  mis¬ 
named  the  College  of  Physicians,  from  its  origin  to  the  present 
time,  have  almost  without  one  solitary  exception,  done  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  injure  the  men  wdio  have  extended  the 
boundaries  of  science.  It  is  undenied  and  undeniable,  that  this 
College  refused  its  license  to  J enner,  though  a  graduate  of  Oxford, 
because  he  would  not  undergo  a  school-boy  examination  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  The  correspondence  that  passed  between  him  and 
Dr.  Cook,  the  College  Official  proves  this  : — “  In  my  youth,” 
says  Jenner,  “  I  went  through  the  ordinary  course  of  classical 
education,  obtained  a  tolerable  proficiency  in  the  Latin  language, 
and  got  a  decent  smattering  of  the  Greek  ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  it  has  long  since  transmigrated  into  heads  better  suited  for 
its  cultivation.  At  my  time  of  life,  to  set  about  brushing  up 
would  be  irksome  to  me  beyond  measure ;  I  would  not  do  it  for 
a  diadem.  That,  indeed,  would  be  a  bauble.  I  would  not  do  it  for 
John  Hunter’s  Museum, — and  that  you  will  allow  is  no  trifle. 
How  fortunate  I  have  been  in  receiving  your  kind  communication  ! 
If  the  thing  had  gone  on,  [his  attempt  to  become  a  member  of 
the  College;]  it  would  have  been  embarrassing  to  both  parties. 
I  wish  you  would  frame  a  bye-law  for  admitting  men  among  you, 
who  would  communicate  new  discoveries  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Practice  of  Physic  !  ” — Barons  Life  of  Jenner. 

An  examination  in  Greek  and  Latin — to  talk  of  rubbish  like 
that  to  a  man  of  forty  ! — What  man,  who  excelled  in  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  either,  ever  found  out  one  of  Nature’s  secrets!  In 
any  other  profession  than  Medicine,  would  the  want  of  a  school¬ 
boy  acquaintance  with  either  Greek  or  Latin  stop  the  career  of 
a  man  of  genius  ?  Would  it  do  so  at  the  Bar — in  the  Church 
even — the  Army,  the  Navy  ?  Who  would  not  blush  to  belong 
to  the  coterie  of  pedants,  misnamed  the  College  of  Physicians? 
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No  man  who  respected  himself  would  submit  to  the  humiliation 
of  such  an  examination  !  Dr.  Edwardes  Crisp,  how  could  You 
possibly  stoop  to  a  thing  so  low  ! 

Official  Corruption. — “  W e  could  show  that  more  corpo¬ 
rate  abuse  and  want  of  principle  exist  among  the  rulers  of  our 
profession  at  the  present  time,  than  at  any  former  period,  and 
that  secrecy  and  seniority  have  been  our  greatest  banes.  We 
could  exhibit  men  high  in  office,  puffed  up  with  pride  and 
academical  conceit,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of 
their  profession.  We  could  point  out  the  melancholy  spectacle 
of  the  old  man,  tottering  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  and  still 
clinging  to  place,  pelf,  and  power.  We  could  harrow  up  the 
reader’s  feelings,  by  taking  him  to  the  couch  of  the  sick  and 
the  dying,  and  showing  him  that  selfishness,  nepotism  and 
corruption  had  denied  that  assistance  which  a  good  government 
should  have  afforded.  We  could  prove  that  the  rulers  of  this 
country  have  been  hitherto  indifferent  about  the  health  of  the 
people,  and  have  thought  more  of  increasing  the  revenue  by 
the  sale  of  a  poison,  than  of  the  public  good.  We  could  point 
to  the  lordling  and  the  aristocrat,  who  have  had  high  honours 
conferred  upon  them  for  unimportant  services ;  and  we  could 
record  numerous  instances  of  men  in  our  own  profession,  who 
have  deserved  well  of  their  country,  but  have  met  with  no 
reward.  Moreover,  we  are  compelled  to  express  our  belief,  that 
from  the  present  House  of  Commons  we  shall  get  no  proper 
redress  for  our  grievances.” — London  Medical  Examiner . 


(jermaffetn, 

BY 

DR.  DICKSON,  its  DISCOVERER. 

( Continued  from  page  32.) 

Pass  we  now  to  Ague  the  Type  of  all  Disease.  More  than 
twenty  years  ago,  while  pursuing  my  Researches  on  Cholera,  I 
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discovered  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  symptoms  of 
that  disorder  and  the  symptoms  of  the  cold  stage  of  Ague. 
So  strong,  indeed,  did  this  analogy  appear  to  me  even  at  that 
early  period,  I  said  to  my  assistant,  Mr.  Adams,  “  I’ll  tell  you 
what  my  friend,  Cholera  after  all  is  an  extreme  case  of  Ague.’" 
And  I  pointed  out  to  him  its  resemblance  to  the  accession  of  the 
Plague,  which  1  have  elsewhere  shewn  commences  precisely  in 
the  manner  of  an  Intermittent  Fever.  I  will  now  shew  the 
analogy  subsisting  between  Ague  and  Cholera.  In  both  dis¬ 
eases  the  body  is  cold  all  over.  Tremulous  and  spasmodic  action 
usher  in  each.  In  each  we  have  for  the  most  part  nausea  or 
vomiting.  The  Ague  patient,  especially  in  severe  cases,  not 
unfrequently  has  diarrhoea.  The  pulse  is  small,  and  quick  in 
both.  Oppression  of  breathing — differing  only  in  degree,  is 
common  to  each.  The  increased  flow  and  pellucid  appearance 
of  the  secretion  from  the  kidneys,  so  frequent  in  Ague,  are  occa¬ 
sionally  witnessed  in  Cholera.  Suppression  of  that  secretion  so 
remarkable  in  the  Epidemic  disease  was  very  often  a  symptom 
of  tho  W alcheren  Ague.  When  there  is  no  reaction— no  return  of 
warmth — death  is  preceded  by  a  similar  stupor  in  both  diseases. 
If  you  have  Ague  with  a  hot  skin  and  bounding  pulse  occa¬ 
sionally  ;  so  also  have  you  occasional  cases  of  Cholera,  where  the 
pulse  of  the  patient  is  tumultuous  and  the  skin  is  in  a  similarly 
burning  state.  When  not  fatal,  Cholera  like  Ague  has  a  hot 
and  sweating  stage.  Lastly,  where  Ague  terminates  life  without 
reaction,  dissection  shews  the  same  loaded  and  engorged  state 
of  the  internal  viscera.  Organic  changes,  including  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds,  are  among  the  sequelae  of  both.  This  analogy 
once  perceived,  I  now  for  the  first  time  began  to  study  my  pro¬ 
fession,  in  the  right  place,  the  Hospital — on  the  right  subject — 
living  man.  From  that  moment,  I  despised  the  Physic  of  that 
“  best  school  of  Medical  education — the  Dead  House  l11 

We  have  seen  the  Periodic  order  of  the  body  of  living  man 
in  his  Wholth  or  Health — the  Periodic  order  also  of  its  organic 
and  other  movements,  minor  as  well  as  major,  in  detail.  I  have 
now  to  speak  of  the  Periodic  Order  of  its  Djs-Order  ;  for  in 
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Disease  as  in  Health  the  Body  is  a  Repeater.  This  pheno¬ 
menon  of  Repetition,  though  it  may  be  observed  in  all  dis¬ 
eases  whatever  their  Cause,  I  had  in  the  schools  been  taught 
belongs  to  Ague  only  ; — or,  if  Periodicity  could  be  occasionally 
detected  in  any  other  complaint  than  Ague,  it  could  only, 

forsooth  !  have  been  the  etfect  of  that  onlv  cause  of  all  Perio- 

«/ 

dicity  “  Marsh-miasma  !”  Truly  men  have  eyes,  but  see  not. 
How  well  I  remember  at  my  examination  before  the  Army 
Medical  Board,  the  approving  smile  on  the  faces  of  my  Exa¬ 
miners,  when  to  the  question  of  “What-  is  the  Cause  of  Fever  ?” 
I  replied,  “Marsh-miasma!”  Fever  that  may  be  produced 
by  any  one  of  the  million  things  in  nature, — -in  common  with 
my  Examiners  I  then  believed  could  be  produced  by  one  cause 
only ;  and  that  one,  a  goblin  of  the  dark — Marsh-miasma ! 
Parrot-like,  however,  I  replied  by  this  “  figment  of  the  Brain,1’ 
precisely  as  in  the  schools  I  had  been  taught  to  prate  it.  All 
indeed  were  then  expected  to  say  the  same  thing,  who  took  this 
road  of  obtaining  a  Commission  and  a  red  coat.  That  red  coat 
and  those  happy  days  !  I  wonder  they  did  not  drive  Ague 
and  every  thing  connected  with  Ague  out  of  my  head.  Luckily 
or  unluckily  for  me,  they  did  not.  What  a  wonderful  disease 
would  I  say  to  myself  is  this  Ague.  To  come  on  every  alter¬ 
nate  day  at  the  same  hour  of  the  clock,  and  after  each  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  same  order  of  phenomena  to  give  the  patient  once 
more  his  regular  diurnal  respite  !  It  never  occurred  to  me 
then,  how  Periodic  and  Intermittent  are  every  one  of  the 
movements  of  the  body  in  Health.  Taught  in  the  schools  to 
look  upon  the  u  proximate  cause”  of  all  disease  as  a  something 
fixed  to  be  “  expelled”  or  “  removed,”  instead  of  a  Dis-ORDER 
to  be  rectified,  how  my  young  brain  would  then  speculate 
about  Ague  and  that  “  only  Cause”  of  Ague,  “  Marsh-miasma  !” 
Malaria  is  a  comparatively  modern  phrase. — What  can  this 
marsh-miasma  be  about  on  the  intervening  days, — on  the  days 
when  the  patient  is  himself  again  ?  Where  does  it  hide  itself? 
Does  it  sleep  and  wake  like  the  body  !— -Oh,  what  disputation — 
what  learned  dust,  we  youngsters  threw  in  each  other’s  eyes 
on  this  “  Ague  question  !”  Scores  and  scores  of  times  had  I 
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seen  Ague  cured — aye,  and  I  had  cured  it  over  and  over  again 
myself  since  then  with  the  bark — with  arsenic — with  opium 
even  ;  but  what  did  I  know  of  the  mode  of  action  of  these  ? 
Then,  had  not  this  very  Ague  been  cured  with  spider-web — 
moss  from  the  dead  man’s  skull — the  snuff  of  a  candle-wick — 
rattlesnake  broth — terror — surprise  —  passions  and  poisons — 
charms  and  incantations  !  How  did  these  act  \  “  Heaven  only 
knows/’  I  was  told ; — but  none  doubted  the  efficacy  of  every 
thing  or  anything  as  a  cure  for  Ague  !  Ague — What  is  it  l 
Intermittent  Fever.  Yes — but  wrhat  its  nature? — ‘‘Inflam¬ 
mation/’  or  something  very  like  it, — “  Congestion”  at  all  events. 
Where  \  Oh  !  in  the  spinal  marrow — or  abdominal  viscera — 
or  some  other  place  !  Indeed  !  then  spider-web  can  cure  inflam¬ 
mation  or  something  very  like  it  in  the  spinal  marrow,  the 
abdominal  viscera,  or  any  other  place  !  What  after  all  did  I 
know  of  Ague  then  ? — I  knew  as  much  as  the  profession  knew — 
all  that  had  been  taught  me  by  the  most  learned  Professors  of 
the  first  Medical  School  in  the  world,  Edinburgh.  The  Art  of 
Healing  according  to  these  Professors  was  then  taught  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  only.  If  we  may  believe  the  Regius  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery,  Mr.  Syme,  it  is  only  taught  there  still.  The  follow¬ 
ing,  — one  of  several  letters  I  have  from  time  to  time  received 
from  that  quarter  —  would  rather  appear  to  contradict  the 
learned  Edinburgh  Professor  in  this  respect. 

“  31,  Buccleuch  Place ,  Edinburgh ,  May  1 6th,  1349. 

“  Sir, — Excuse  this  address  from  a  perfect  stranger  who 
would  only  presume  upon  acquaintance  with  you  through  your 
invaluable  writings. 

“  I  am  a  student  of  medicine  here ,  on  the  eve  of  graduation. 
I  commenced  study  with  an  implicit  reliance  on  the  authority 
and  wisdom  of  my  teachers.  That  blind  confidence  continued 
for  a  couple  of  years,  when  doubt  and  distrust  began  (almost 
imperceptibly  at  first)  to  insinuate  themselves.  An  entrance 
once  obtained,  they,  wedge-like  continued  progressively  to 
widen  the  chasm,  until  at  the  commencement  of  the  final 
Session,  I  became  a  thorough  sceptic, — believing  the  pathology 
of  nothing  almost,  save  the  very  simple  one  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  steel,  surgically  considered  ! 

“  For  the  last  six  months,  I  have  been  floating  about  like 
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a  bit  of  sea-weed,  on  the  waves  of  this  man's  opinions,  and 
that  man’s  opinions,  now  casting  a  glance  at  Hydropathy 
now  at  Homoeopathy — finding  of  course,  little  good  and  much 
nonsense  in  both — and  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  either  to  cut 
the  profession — or,  putting  conscience  altogether  aside,  to  attach 
myself  another  parasitic  fungus  to  the  rotten  tree  of  routine 
physic.  I  have  been  spared  both  alternatives.  By  the  merest 
chance,  I  stumbled  upon  your  Fallacies  of  'the Faculty .  Spending 
an  evening  some  weeks  ago,  with  your  uncle  Mr.  Clapperton, 
he  — on  my  expressing  strong  aversion  to  venesection — asked, 
if  I  had  ever  read  your  work,  and  finding  I  had  not,  he  lent 
it  me. 

44  From  that  hour  my  eyes  were  opened— dazzled  a  little  at 
first,  but  the  'pupil  soon  became  habituated.  Instead  of  float¬ 
ing  about  on  the  foam  of  men’s  day-dreams,  I  have  now  got  a 
rock  to  cling  to,  with  a  broad  and  firm  basis.  Oh,  Sir,  if  you 
knew  how  I  devoured  your  book,  how  I  read  and  re-read  it, 
how  I  gloated  and  revelled  in  it ! 

44  I  am  in  the  Out-practice  of  the  Royal  Dispensary  here, 
and  wherever  I  dared ,  I  have  put  your  system  into  practice. 
Pleurisy,  Typhus  Fever,  Hemiplegia,  and  Infantile  Remittent 
Fever,  Hydra-headed  in  its  developments  of  Croup,  Hydro¬ 
cephalus,  Diarrhoea,  &c.,  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  in 
curing  with  the  Chrono-Thermal  remedies. 

44  There  are,  however,  certain  points  in  the  details  of  your 
system,  which  I  should  feel  extremely  gratified  to  be  informed 
upon.  But  you  have  written  a  work  perhaps,  of  a  less  popular 
nature  than  the  Fallacies ,  in  which  you  enter  more  into  the 
practical  details  of  the  system.  If  so,  how  could  I  procure  it? 

44  Again,  hoping  you  will  pardon  this  letter  from  a  stranger. 

44  I  am,  Sir, 

44  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

44  James  Atkinson  Wilson.’1 
44  To  Dr.  Dickson,  Bolton  Street,  London.” 

Return  we  to  Ague. — Do  the  Scotch  professors  know  more 
of  this  disease  now  than  they  knew  five-and-twenty  years  ago  ? 
Judging  by  what  I  can  learn  of  their  teaching,  they  know  just 
as  much  of  its  rationale  now,  as  the  Peruvian  savage  knew 
when  he  accidentally  cured  himself  of  the  Ague,  by  drinking 
water  from  a  well  in  which  there  happened  to  be  some  branches 
of  the  cinchona  tree  !  The  very  order  of  the  disorder  would 
appear  to  bo  still  as  inexplicable  to  them  as  it  was  to  me  in 
those  student  days  of  mine.  What  analogy  could  this  Ague 
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have  to  other  diseases,  in  that  then  to  me  strange  periodical 
order  of  its  recurrence? — It  changes,  as  everybody  knows,  into 
Remittent  Fever  sometimes, — into  Fever  where  tho  intermissions 
are  shorter  and  less  marked;  and  sometimes  into  “ continued ” 
fever  —  fever,  where  some  physicians  pretend  these  shorter 
intermissions  or  remissions  may  not  be  traced  ; — a  mistake  !— 
for  remission  may  be  detected  in  all. 

How  the  teeth  chatter  on  the  access  of  Intermittent  Fever  ; 
how  tho  muscles  of  the  Ague- patient  tremble  ;  how  cold  and 
pale  he  becomes  ;  how  like  to  a  man  suddenly  struck  with  tho 
“Ague-fit  of  Fear  l”  Now,  mark  the  change  ; — he  looks  agitated 
and  trembles  still,  but  his  brow  and  cheek  are  burning — his  heart 
is  in  tumultuous  beat.  Now,  you  might  mistake  that  eye  of 
his  for  tho  eye  of  some  hot-headed  one — the  eye  of  one  in  rage 
or  fury.  Another  change  ; — he  breaks  into  a  sweat  all  over  ; 
he  is  prostrate  and  exhausted,  like  a  person  who  bursts  into 
tears  after  some  long  and  passionate  paroxysm  !  He  has  passed 
at  last,  through  the  threo  stages  of  Ague  —the  cold,  the  hot, 
the  sweating.  Comparatively  speaking  ho  is  well;  but  not  so 
well  as  one  who  has  had  no  Ague,  whether  physical  or  mental. 
Even  during  this  intermission ,  he  is  depressed  to  a  certain 
extent  in  all  his  feelings  and  functions.  What  a  wronderful 
analogy  between  the  Passions  and  the  Ague-fit !  Study  that 
analogy  well.  By  every  one  of  the  passions  has  the  Ague-fit 
been  cured}  aye,  and  caused  also !  The  Passions  are  all 
febrile  ;  and  so  is  the  agency  of  every  one  of  the  medicinal 
substances  which  have  cured  the  Ague,  whether  produced  by 
the  passions  themselves,  by  the  fabled  marsh- mi  asm  a,  or — for 
as  I  have  hinted  before,  there  are  in  nature  a  million  causes  of 
Ague  instead  of  one — Ague  produced  by  mechanical,  medicinal, 
or  chemical  means  ! 

We  have  spoken  of  the  analogy  between  Cholera  and  the 
access  of  Ague.  Tho  Ague- patient  sometimes  dies  of  the  first 
cold  fit.  In  that  case,  not  only  are  his  symptoms  more  closely 
allied  to  the  symptoms  of  Cholera,  but  the  appearances  wit¬ 
nessed  on  tho  dissection  of  his  body,  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  die  of  that  disease.  His 
internal  viscera  are  all  empurpled  and  congested.  As  in  tho 
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case  of  Cholera,  too,  the  End  has  been  mistaken  for  the 
Beginning  here.  The  Edinburgh  School  held  congestion  to  be 
the  cause  of  Ague !  We  must  bleed  in  Ague,  practitioners  would 
say,  to  remove  its  cause — Congestion  !  Better  remove  the 
cause  of  that  Congestion — better  look  to  the  Brain  and  Nerves! 
Where  was  this  Congestion  before  these  were  struck  down  ? 
The  same  Congestion  exists  in  the  shock  of  fear — in  the  shock 
that  causes  faint.  If  a  person  die  of  a  fainting-fit,  even  when 
produced  by  loss  of  blood,  you  will  find  this  Congestion  of  the 
internal  viscera  !  Ague,  like  fear  and  faint  then,  is  a  disease 
of  the  Brain  and  Nerves.  Upon  no  other  theory  can  its  cure, 
whether  by  Bark  or  otherwise,  be  explained.  The  study  of  the 
sequelae  of  Fever — of  the  44  lesions,”  which,  during  repeated 
attacks  take  place  in  the  various  organs  and  tissues,  whether  in 
Intermittent  or  Remittent  Fever,  or  in  the  contagious  fevers, — 
Small-pox  and  the  like,— taught  me,  that  every  kind  of  so-called 
44  local ”  disease  may  be  developed  in  the  course  of  any  Fever. 
During  repeated  attacks  of  the  various  fevers  of  small-pox, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  as  during  repeated  paroxysms  of  the  simple 
Intermittent  Fever,  Inflammations  and  decompositions  of  each 
and  all  the  various  organs  within  the  skull,  chest,  abdomen, 
and  so  forth,  may  be  developed.  So  also  may  inflammations 
and  decompositions  of  the  various  outward  parts — skin,  muscle, 
bone,  joint,  &c.  Nay,  every  affection  of  nerve,  blood-vessel, 
and  so  forth,  supposed,  from  its  being  occasionally  relieved  by 
outward  means,  to  be  disease  of  a  mere  locality  simply,  may  be 
produced  in  the  course  of  any  febrile  disorder  of  the  body. 
How  often  during  life  have  I  witnessed,  either  in  the  fit  of 
fever,  or  after  it,  Faint,  Epilepsy,  Apoplexy,  Delirium, 
Spasm,  Asthma,  Jaundice,  Eruption.  What  symptom,  in 
a  word,  that  has  received  a  medical  denomination,  have  I 
not  traced  to  the  Fever-fit;  and  in  which  of  the  maladies 
from  which  man  can  suffer  or  be  saved,  have  I  not  found 
Periodicity  and  Intermittency  of  symptom  !  The  study  of 
the  Ague,  to  me  in  the  first  instance  so  inexplicable,  from  its 
Intermittency  and  Periodicity  of  return,  and  the  subsequent 
study  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  Bark  and  the  other  agencies 
which  have  succeeded,  not  only  in  the  cure  of  that  disease,  but 
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in  the  cure  of  all  the  other  thousand-and-one  diseases  to  which 
mortals  are  said  to  be  liable,  led  me  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Unity  of  Disease.  However  it  may  be  now  cried  down  by  the 
vile  and  venal,  whose  interests  it  affects,  or  by  the  multitude 
at  large,  who  have  ever  joined  in  the  cry  against  their  common 
benefactor,  that  discovery  hereafter,  if  not  now,  will  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  one ,  that  for  grandeur  of  conception  and  magnitude 
of  useful  results  to  man,  is  second  to  none  in  the  history  of  the 
whole  Healing  Art.  Long  before  that  day  shall  come,  the  eyes 
of  the  Author  of  the  Unity  of  Disease  may  be  closed  in  death. 
He  who  discovered  in  the  Ague  the  type  of  all  Disorder,  and 
in  the  mode  of  action  of  the  Bark,  a  key  to  the  mode  of  action 
of  all  remedial  means,  may  possibly  in  this  life  never  obtain  his 
reward.  The  world  seldom  knows  its  best  friends  till  they  die. 
A  fortunate  few  only  have  been  extensively  lauded  while  they 
lived  ;  of  such  we  have  an  instance  in  Humboldt.  The  Author 
of  Chrono-thermalism  has  witnessed  with  pleasure  the  acclama¬ 
tions  bestowed  upon  the  justly  honoured  Humboldt, — the  more 
especially  as  in  the  pages  of  “  Kosmos,”  may  be  found  the 
recognition  of  a  principle,  which  however  much  he  himself  may 
have  been  reviled  for  its  prior  enunciation,  posterity  will  one 
day  declare  to  be  universal — the  Unity  amid  Diversity  that 
pervades  All  Nature  ! 

So  far  as  the  Diseases  of  Mankind  are  concerned,  this  prin¬ 
ciple  admits  but  of  few  exceptions.  The  plagiarisms  that  from 
time  to  time  have  been  made  from  the  Unity  of  Disease,  are  no 
unimportant  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine ;  while  the 
change  that  has  already  taken  place  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
affords  some  answer  to  the  calumnies  that  have  been  heaped  upon 
me  for  its  publication.  Still,  from  the  manner  in  which  medical 
people  even  now  talk  of  diseases,  and  the  names  of  diseases,  it 
might  be  fancied,  they  were  talking  of  things  as  different  from 
each  other  as  dog,  cat,  horse,  hare,  &c.  How  frequently  do  you 
hear  them  say,  Oh,  Dr.  Sucli-a-One  mistook  the  disease ;  it  was 
not  this,  it  was  not  that,  it  was  something  else  ;  but  the  curious 
thing  is,  you  will  find  after  all  their  squabbling  about  the  name, 
these  same  practitioners  treat  the  sick  man,  over  whom  they 
have  been  quarrelling,  in  much  the  samo  way  as  if  they  never 
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had  quarrelled  about  him  at  all !  Did  diseases  really  differ  one 
from  another  as  much  as  the  laughing  hyena  differs  from  the 
rhinoceros,  why  treat  them  in  the  same  fashion  ! 

In  the  discovery  of  the  fact,  that  the  many  diseases  which 
physicians  for  thousands  of  years  have  been  treating  as  so 
many  distinct  and  separate  localisms,  are  all  in  reality  results 
or  developments  of  repeated  intermittent  attacks  of  general 
febrile  disorder,  I  fearlessly  defy  the  world  to  show  I  have 
been  anticipated.  And  deny  it  who  choose,  I  care  not  what 
that  disease  be  called,  or  what  the  “  localism  ”  mav  be  that 
may  most  arrest  the  eye  of  the  patient  or  his  physician, — if 
not  produced  by  the  direct  application  of  chemical  or  mechani¬ 
cal  means,  such  localism  will  invariably  be  found  to  have  been 
preceded  by  chills,  heats,  and  sweats,  general  or  partial ; — or 
in  defect  of  the  sweats,  by  a  morbid  increase  of  the  secretion 
from  the  kidneys,  or  some  other  secretory  organ.  Of  each 
and  all  such  general  symptoms,  the  attentive  inquirer  will,  in 
every  case,  detect  intermissions  or  remissions,  all  more  or  less 
periodic  and  complete,  by  simply  asking  the  following  questions 
of  the  patient : — 

Are  your  spirits  ever  fitfully  affected  in  any  way ;  are  they 
ever  too  high  or  too  low — in  excess  or  diminution  ? 

What  appetite  have  you  l  Is  it  craving — in  excess ,  or  is  it 
the  reverse — in  diminution  ? 

Have  you  thirst  ever  l 

Have  you  ever  chills,  or  shiverings,  or  tremblings  ; — do  your 
feet  or  hands  become  cold  or  hot  ever  ? 

Have  you  flushes  or  heats ;  or  are  you  feverish  ever  ? 

Do  you  have  perspirations  general  or  partial  \  Should  the 
reply  be  in  the  negative,  ask,  if  the  secretion  from  the  kidneys 
be  not  more  frequent  than  usual.  In  defect  of  this,  inquire  the 
same  thing  of  the  other  secretions,  external  as  well  as  internal. 
The  patient  may  have  water  in  his  legs  or  abdomen. 

Whatever  be  the  local  annoyance — pain,  or  loss  of  feeling,  ask, 
if  it  ever  remits;  if  a  tumour,  whether  it  does  or  does  not  alter 
its  volume  ;  a  discharge,  if  it  be  not  more  or  less  profuse  on  par¬ 
ticular  days.  Ask  the  patient  all  this,  and  whether  the  localism 
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for  which  lie  consults  his  physician,  bo  called  Scrofula,  Cancer, 
Gout,  Epilepsy,  Spitting  of  Blood,  Erysipelas,  or  anything  else, 
you  will  find,  with  few  exceptions,  he  will  confess  to  the  fact, 
that  he  has,  or  has  had  the  symptoms,  or  shades  of  symptom,  of 
Intermittent  Fever !  On  that  fact  I  will  stake  every  thing  I  hold 
dear  in  this  world.  Whatever  “our  doctor”  may  say  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  let  the  patient  open  his  own  eyes  and  examine  for  himself, 
and  he  will  find  I  have  spoken  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  when  I  assert,  that  all  diseases  are  intermittent,  and 
that  there  can  no  more  be  an  eternal  or  continuous  paroxysm 
of  any  disease,  than  there  can  be  an  eternal  passion,  or  an 
eternal  storm  !  And  if  that  general  disease  be  cured,  the 
localism  of  which  the  patient  complains  the  most,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  the  hundred  will  require  no  local  remedy  whatever, 
neither  leech  nor  blister  ; — the  whole  will  vanish  in  individual 
cases,  with  a  few  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  Quinine,  that  essen¬ 
tial  principle  of  the  Bark, — or  with  one  or  more  of  the  medicines 
which  I  shall  afterwards  show  we  can  employ  in  substitution  for 
the  Bark.  Does  this  prove  Unity  of  Disease,  or  does  it  not? 
Could  the  Bark,  or  any  other  of  the  medicines  I  call  Clirono- 
thermal,  cure  every  individual  of  any  disease  whatever,  it  would 
make  man  immortal,  so  far  as  that  disease  is  concerned;  but  this 
is  impossible,  for  no  medicine  can  cure  the  total  “  break-down”  of 
old  age.  It  is  impossible  in  every  case  of  any  disease,  from  diver¬ 
sity  of  constitution, — impossible  from  the  duplex  power,  which, 
in  common  with  all  medicinal  forces  the  bark  possesses  over  dif¬ 
ferent  bodies,  in  the  matter  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  But 
that  the  bark  has  cured  every  form  of  curable  complaint  in 
individuals,  I  could  bring  you  evidence  the  most  incontestable 
to  prove.  The  late  Baron  Alibert  in  his  day,  took  his  station 
with  the  first  physicians  in  France.  What  does  Baron  Alibert 
say  the  Bark  can  do  ? 

“  I  have  been  able,”  he  says,  “  to  pursue  and  appreciate  the 
salutary  results  of  the  employment  of  this  substance  in  Can¬ 
cerous  affections,  in  Scrofulous  tumours  of  the  Glands ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  recommendation  of  Fordyce;  in  many  Cutaneous 
diseases,  and  principally  in  Lepra,  Elephantiasis  ;  and  in  certain 
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cases  of  Jaundice,  arising  from  diminished  tone  in  the  secre¬ 
tory  organs  of  the  bile — -in  the  alterations  affecting  the  Osseous 
system,  such  as  Ricketts,  Spina  Bifida,  &c.  With  the  Bark 
we  may  also  advantageously  combat  certain  disorders  of  the 
Nervous  system,  such  as  Epilepsy,  Hypochondria,  Hysteria,  &c. 
Many  authors  recommend  it  in  Hooping-cough,  and  the  various 
convulsive  coughs.  No  remedy,  according  to  them  is  so  effica¬ 
cious  in  strengthening  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  state  of  debility  induced  in  the  animal  economy  by  the 
contractile  and  reiterated  movement  of  the  lungs.  The  most 
part  of  those  who  employ  it  in  like  cases  are,  nevertheless,  of 
opinion,  that  the  administration  of  it  is  imprudent  without 
some  previous  preparation,  according  to  the  particular  stage  of 
disease.  These  practitioners  [influenced,  doubtless,  by  their 
hypothesis  of  a  humour  in  the  blood]  would  in  some  sort 
mitigate  the  ferocity  of  the  paroxysms  by  sweeteners  and  tem- 
perants — often  even  by  evacuants,  such  as  emetics  and  Bleed¬ 
ings.  To  prevent  irritation,  they  wait  until  the  strength  has 
been  absolutely  struck  down.  But  upon  this  point,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Murray  differs  from  these  practitioners  in  toto.  The 
Peruvian  Bark,  according  to  that  physician,  is  equally  adapted 
to  the  cure  of  Convulsive  and  Periodic  Coughs  as  to  the  cure 
of  Intermittent  Fevers.  He  witnessed  an  Epidemic  in  which 
these  maladies  were  efficaciously  met  by  this  powerful  remedy 
from  the  commencement.  He  has,  therefore,  proved  that  there 
is  no  advantage  in  retarding  its  administration :  and  that  to 
permit,  in  the  first  place,  so  great  a  waste  of  the  vital  powers, 
only  renders  the  symptoms  more  rebellious ,  and  their  conse¬ 
quences  more  fatal  !”*  Baron  Alibert  further  bears  testimony 

*  “  J’aurois  pu  sans  doute,  donner  beaucoup  plus  de  latitude  a  ces  reflexions  sur 
les  proprietes  medicales  du  Quinquina;  J’aurois  pu  suiyre  et  discuter  les  effets 
salutaires  qui  resultent  de  l’emploi  de  cette  substance  dans  le  traitement  des  affections 
eancereuses,  dans  les  tumeurs  scrophuleuses  des  glands,  selon  le  conseil  de  Fordyce  ; 
dans  plusieurs  maladies  cutanees,  et  principalement  dans  la  16pre,  l’elephantiasis,  et 
dans  certains  cas  d’ictere,  entretenus  par  un  defaut  de  ton  des  organes  secateurs  de 
la  bile  ;  dans  les  alterations  propres  au  systeme  osseux  telle  que  le  rachitis,  le  spina 
bifida,  &c. 

“  On  peut  aussi  recourir  avec  avantage  au  Quinquina  pour  combattre  certaines 
lesions  du  systeme  n6rveux,  qui  se  manifestent  par  des  phenomenes  spasmodiques, 
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to  the  value  of  the  Bark  in  Gout  and  Rheumatism — diseases 
which  though  exhibiting  in  numerous  cases  the  most  perfect 
intermissions  not  only  of  the  Fever,  but  of  the  local  pains  and 
tumefactions,  many  of  the  Profession  to  this  hour  treat  almost 
exclusively  by  depletion  local  as  well  as  general.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  year,  my  near  neighbour,  Dr.  Gairdner,  pub¬ 
lished  a  book,  recommending  repeated  small  Bleedings  in  the 
treatment  of  Gout.  From  his  parade  of  testimonials  from  the 
Lancet ,  Medical  Gazette ,  &c.,  to  the  efficacy  of  treatment  so 
absurd,  the  Public  will  be  at  no  loss  to  place  at  their  true 
value,  the  puffs  and  applause  which  the  Medical  Journals  do 
not  hesitate  to  bestow  upon  the  most  worthless  productions. 

To  the  value  of  the  Peruvian  Bark  as  a  remedy  for  many 
diseases,  the  celebrated  Cullen  among  others,  bears  his  un¬ 
equivocal  testimony.  What  does  Cullen  say  are  the  ailments 
in  which  he  found  it  most  useful — Rheumatism ,  Gout,  Scrofula , 
Scurvy ,  Small-pox ,  Dysentery ,  Gangrene ,  diseases  of  the  Bones , 
Convulsions ,  Hysteria ,  Hypochondria ,  Haemorrhages ! 

Is  not  this  a  pretty  comprehensive  association  of  apparently 
different  diseases  all  cured  or  relieved  by  this  single  substance  ! 
And  yet  it  never  seemed  to  enter  the  head  of  any  medical 
writer  before  me,  that  these  diseases  have  all  something  in 

telles  que  lYpilepsie  l’hypochondrie,  l’hystere,  etc.  Plusieurs  auteurs  le  recom- 
mandent  dans  la  coqueluche  et  les  divers  toux  convulsives.  Ils  disent  qu’  aucun 
remede  n’est  plus  6fficace  pour  corroborer  les  organes  de  la  respiration  et  pr^venir 
l’£tat  de  foiblesse  qu’  introduisent  dans  l’economie  animale  les  efforts  contractiles  et 
rditeres  du  poumon.  La  plupart  de  ceux  qui  l’emploient  en  pareil  cas  pensent  ndan- 
moins  qu’il  est  imprudent  de  l’administre  sans  un  preparation  relative  d  l’etat  par¬ 
ticular  des  malades.  Ils  veulent  qu’on  m£tige  en  quelque  sorte  la  ferocit6  des 
paroxysmes  par  des  adoucissans,  par  des  temperans,  souvent  merne  par  des  evacuans, 
tels  que  le  vomite  et  la  saignde.  Pour  eviter  toute  irritation,  ils  attendent  que  les 
forces  soient  absolument  abattues  ;  mais  Murray  pense,  au  contraire,  que  la  Quinquina 
est  specialement  adaptd  a  la  curation  des  toux  convulsives  et  periodiques,  comme  il 
l’est  a  la  curation  des  fievres  intermittents.  II  a  6t6  temoin  d'une  epideme  dans 
laquelle  les  acces  de  ces  maladies  etoient  efficacement  combattus  des  leur  debut  par 
ce  puissant  remede  ;  il  a  done  prouve  qu’il  n’y  avoit  aucun  avantage  a  retarder  son 
administration,  que  permettre  auparavant  une  si  grande  depense  dans  le  systeme  des 
forces  e’etoitrendre  les  symptomes  plus  rebelles  et  leur  consequences  plus  funestes. 

“  On  emploi  pareillement  le  Quinquina  dans  les  maladies  goutteuses  et  rbumatis- 
males,  ou  l’extreme  anomalie  des  accidens  reclame  des  moyens  curatifs  si  divers.” — 
Alibert's  Elements  of  Medicine . 
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common — have  each  some  principle  of  continuity,  which  amid 
all  their  apparent  diversity  establishes  their  unity  of  type  !  One 
Remedy  in  individual  cases  cures  or  alleviates  them  all,  and  yet 
physicians  cannot  or  will  not  see  that  the  action  of  that  remedy 
so  far  as  different  diseases  are  concerned  in  these  individuals 
at  least,  is  a  Universal  Remedy.  What  better  evidence  of 
the  absurdity  of  Cullen's  own  Nosological  System — a  system 
that,  so  far  from  explaining  the  perfect  continuity  that  pervades 
the  chain  of  all  morbid  motion,  separates  the  links  so  widely 
asunder,  that  the  student  cannot  for  the  life  of  him  believe 
them  to  be  anything  else  but  so  many  distinct  and  unlike  dis¬ 
orders,  each  of  which,  forsooth,  required  a  separate  treatise  to 
understand  !  What  a  beautiful  piece  of  work  for  the  quacks  ! 
what  an  admirable  method  of  darkening  the  world,  that  bad 
men  might  the  better  pursue  their  game  of  imposture  ! 

It  is  to  this  multiplication  of  the  names  of  disease,  we 
owe  all  that  splitting  of  the  Healing  Art  into  so  many  sepa¬ 
rate  provinces,  which  misleads  people  into  the  belief  that  the 
various  parts  of  their  bodies,  when  diseased,  must  necessarily 
be  treated  by  so  many  separate  and  distinct  orders  of  practi¬ 
tioners.  Instead  of  preparing  himself  for  a  philosophical  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  practice,  the  medical  man  now  a-days  takes 
to  a  particular  44  Specialty.”  Hence  we  have  mad-doctors — ■ 
44  Lung,”  44  Head,”  and  44  Stomach  doctors”—  besides  the 
Occulist,  the  Aurist,  and  certain  other  44  Specialty”  doctors, 
that  for  the  present  may  as  well  be  nameless.  Go  to  any 
one  of  those  “  Specialty  doctors” — and  whatever  be  the  com¬ 
plaint  you  suffer  from,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  of  referring 
every  symptom  to  his  own  particular,  44  Specialty”  as  the  cause. 
With  Stethoscope  or  Speculum,  those  ready  instruments  of 
Quackery,  he  will  not  be  long  in  finding  out  you  have  the 
identical  44  lesion”  which  suits  him  best  to  call  the  cause  of  all 
your  other  symptoms  !  In  one  case,  he  will  favour  you  with  a 
list  of  every  conceivable  lesion  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs;  and  in 
the  other,  he  will  tell  you  of  engorgements  and  enlargements, 
of  changes  of  position  and  misposition,  of  version  and  retro¬ 
version,  that  never  existed  any  where  but  in  his  own  prurient 
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imagination.  Out  of  such  imaginary  ailments,  however,  he  will 
find  44  items”  of  requirement  and  attendance,  that  for  ingenuity 
and  fertility  of  invention  in  the  arts  of  hair-splitting  and  mys¬ 
tification  would  beat  all  you  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of  the 
most  complicated  bill  of  costs  that  ever  grew  out  of  a  Chancery 
suit.  If  the  gentleman  knows  how  to  nurse  such  cases  pro¬ 
perly,  he  need  never  want  for  a  full  attendance  of  patients  at 
his  morning  levee ;  many  of  them,  indeed,  will  be  annuities  for 
life.  To  such  practitioners  the  44  Unity  of  Disease”  must 
necessarily  be  one  of  the  most  repulsive  of  Doctrines — and 
accordingly  you  will  find  it  particularly  scouted  by  a  set  of 
people  who  assume  to  themselves  the  title  of  44  Ladies-doctors.” 
Men  of  England,  if  you  only  knew  what  your  wives  and 
daughters  needlessly  experience  at  the  hands  of  those  creatures 
your  brows  would  burn  with  shame  and  indignation.  How 
such  Quackery  as  these  persons  practise  ever  came  to  pollute 
our  shores  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  the  time.  A  proper  feeling 
in  the  minds  of  our  women  should  have  preserved  them  from 
the  humiliation  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  ;  while 
Englishmen  of  all  ranks  should  have  united  long  ere  this,  to 
expel  from  the  land  the  vile  Quacks  who  introduced  the  gross¬ 
ness  and  indecency  of  the  Hospitals  of  Paris  to  the  homes  and 
hearths  of  our  high-minded  people  ! 

There  is  an  irresistible  desire  in  the  mind  of  him  who  dis¬ 
covers  a  great  truth  not  only  to  give  it  utterance,  but  to  force  it 
upon  the  conviction  of  the  world  at  large.  M.  Guizot  alludes 
to  this  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Civilization:  44  When  a  moral 
change  takes  place  in  man, — when  he  acquires  a  new  faculty 
or  idea,  when,  in  a  word,  he  perceives  for  the  first  time,  he 
has  undergone  a  development  in  his  individual  person,  What 
is  the  particular  want  or  wish  that  then  becomes  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  breast  ?  Is  it  not  the  desire  to  make  the  world 
around  him  feel  as  he  does;  a  wish  to  inspire  it  with  the 
same  predominant  sentiment  !  The  moment  a  man  discovers 
something,  the  moment  his  individual  being  takes  on  this  new 
development  which  gives  him  a  value  in  his  own  eyes  lie  never 
had  before,  he  becomes  possessed  with  the  idea  of  a  Mission. 
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He  is  forced,  in  fact,  by  his  instinct,  by  an  inward  voice  that 
nothing  can  silence,  to  extend  and  make  predominant  beyond 
himself  the  amelioration  he  has  himself  individually  accom- 
plished.  Such  has  been  the  origin  of  all  great  reformers.  The 
great  men  who  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world,  having  first 
changed  themselves,  have  been  forced  into  action  by  nothing  but 
by  this  unconquerable  necessity  !  *”  * 

But  an  individual  so  situated  cannot  impose  his  own  view 
of  things  on  the  minds  of  other  men  till  he  has  first  addressed 
himself  to  their  intelligence.  He  must  print  and  publish. 
Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1836,  I  openly  gave 
my  Doctrine  of  Disease  to  the  world.  To  confidential  friends  I 
had  from  time  to  time  explained  it  for  some  years  before.  In 
1836,  however,  I  published  it  for  the  first  time,  in  my  work, 
entitled,  The  Fallacy  of  Physic ,  as  taught  in  the  Schools , 
with  New  and  Important  Principles  of  Practice  ;  and  in  the 
following  dedication  I  inscribed  it 


To  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Army. 

Gentlemen, — For  determining  the  value  of  a  medical  doc¬ 
trine  there  can  be  no  more  favourable  field  than  the  Army 
Hospitals ;  nor  a  more  enlightened  and  upright  tribunal  than 
the  officers  attached  to  them.  Alike  free  from  the  intolerance 
of  prejudice  and  that  petty  spirit  of  self-interest  which  so  often 
in  civil  life  militate  against  improvement,  their  liberal  manners 
and  cultivated  minds  have  ever  ensured  to  Novelty  a  hearing, 
and  to  Merit  a  proper  appreciation. 

*  “  Quand  un  changement  moral  s’opere  dans  l’homme,  quand  il  acquiert  une 
id6e  ou  une  faculte  de  plus  ;  en  un  mot,  quand  il  se  developpe  individuellement,  quel 
est  le  besoin  qui  s’empare  de  lui  &  l’instant  meme  ?  C’est  le  besoin  de  faire  passer 
son  sentiment  dans  le  monde  exterieur,  de  realiser  au  dehors  sa  pensee.  Des  que 
l’homme  acquiert  quelque  chose,  des  que  son  etre  prend  a  ses  propres  yeux  un 
nouveau  ddveloppement,  une  valeur  de  plus ;  aussitot,  h  ce  developpement,  a  cette 
valeur  nouvelle,  s ’attache  pour  lui  l’id^e  d’une  mission  ;  il  se  sent  obligd,  et  pousse 
par  son  instinct,  par  une  voix  interieure,  d  etendre,  a  faire  dominer  hors  de  lui  le 
changement,  ^amelioration  qui  se  sont  accomplis  en  lui.  Les  grands  reformateurs, 
on  ne  les  doit  pas  a  une  autre  cause.  Les  grands  hommes  qui  ont  change  la  face  du 
monde,  apres  s’etre  changes  eux-memes,  n’ont  pas  ete  pousses,  gouvern^s  par  un 
autre  besoin.” 
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It  is  my  pride  to  have  belonged  to  a  service  that  can  boast 
such  names  as  John  Hunter  and  Charles  Bell.  The  present 
distinguished  Head  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  was  my 
early  patron.  But  for  him,  I  could  not  have  enjoyed  the 
opportunities  which  chiefly  enable  me  to  offer  this  volume  to 
your  acceptance.  In  submitting  its  contents  to  your  judgment, 
I  rely  with  the  most  implicit  confidence  on  your  impartiality 
and  justice. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

S.  Dickson. 

Two  years  afterwards,  1838,  I  a  second  time  brought  forward 

•J  ^ 

my  New  Doctrine  in  a  fuller  and  more  complete  form,  under 
the  title  of  the  Unity  of  Disease.  This  work  I  inscribed 
with  the  following  dedication  : 

To  the  Bight  Honorable,  Lord  Viscount  Melbourne, 

First  Lord  of  Her  Majesty  s  Treasury. 

My  Lord, — When  a  patriotic  lady  of  the  last  age  introduced 
to  this  country  a  great  medical  improvement  for  her  day — the 
small  pox  inoculation — she  was  happily  supported  by  a  Princess 
of  the  blood.  If,  with  that  powerful  aid,  and  the  prestige  of 
her  own  high  birth  and  beauty,  the  genius  of  Mary  Wortley 
Montague  all  but  sunk  under  the  difficulties  of  her  undertaking  ; 
how  perilous  for  an  individual  possessing  no  distinction  beyond 
his  Academic  honours,  the  still  more  daring  attempt  to  subvert 
the  entiro  fabric  of  British  Medicine  ! 

Undeterred  by  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprize,  I  fearlessly 
submit  my  views  to  the  enlightened  practitioners  of  this  Metro¬ 
polis — men  who  will  welcome  Truth,  for  its  own  sake,  whether 
it  assume  a  garb  at  variance  with  educational  prejudice,  or 
appear  in  the  still  more  repulsive  light  of  an  invasion  of  their 
private  and  pecuniary  interests.  Their  every-day  practice  will 
enable  them  to  test  the  merits  of  a  work  which  the  liberality  of 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England  has  permitted  me  to  inscribe  to 
him.  Under  auspices  so  distinguished  I  hope  to  be  enabled, 
not  only  to  neutralize  the  enmity  of  its  adversaries,  but  to 
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extend  the  beneficial  influence  of  an  Art,  which  it  has  been  the 
delight  of  my  maturer  years  to  cultivate. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

S.  Dickson. 

A  copy  of  this  Unity  of  Disease ,  I  forwarded  shortly 
after  its  publication,  to  each  of  the  principal  leading  medical 
men— -Physicians  and  Surgeons — of  the  Metropolis.  Some 
coldly  acknowledged  the  receipt,  some  did  not  acknowledge  it 
at  all.  One  only  responded  by  a  word  of  praise here  is  his 
note  : — 

“  Dear  sir, — I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  valuable 
work.  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  being  unchemical  if  I 
can  be  useful ;  and  I  agree  with  you  that  the  living  stomach 
is  not  a  wedgewood  mortar. 

“  Yours  truly, 

u  Astley  Cooper.” 

Of  all  the  medical  men  to  whom  I  sent  a  copy  of  my  book, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  alone  responded  with  the  words  of  kindness  !# 


“  To  abandon  usurped  power,  to  renounce  lucrative  error  are  sacrifices  which  the 
virtue  of  individuals  has  on  some  occasions  offered  to  Truth :  but  from  any  society  of 
men,  no  such  effort  can  be  expected.  Reformation  never  proceeds  from  themselves, 
but  is  always  forced  upon  them  by  some  foreign  hand.” 

Robeetson’s  Histoey  of  Scotland. 

The  delivery  of  the  66  Hunterian  oration1’  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  has  of  late  years  given  rise  to  more  than  one  scene . 
A  year  or  two  ago  Mr.  Lawrence  was  the  orator ;  and  on  that 

*  The  last  paragraph  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper’s  note  refers  to  a  ridiculous  charge 
made  against  me  by  some  Professors  of  the  Chemical  School  of  Medicine — that  I 
order  in  my  prescriptions  remedies  of  a  contrary  character, 
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occasion  his  observations  produced  such  a  storm  of  hisses  from 
the  great  body  oT  the  members,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
stop  till  the  “geese,”  as  ho  called  them,  would  cease  their 
‘ 4  gabble  !”  The  oration  for  1850,  has  just  been  delivered  by 
Mr.  Skey.  Mr.  Skey  in  the  course  of  his  oration  went  rather 
farther  than  Mr.  Lawrence.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  call  his 
audience  contemptuously  “  geese but  he  did  a  thing  they 
little  expected,  when  he  openly  accused  them  of  downright 
dishonesty;  he  told  them  to  their  faces  they  had  degraded 
their  profession  by  their  dishonourable  and  dishonest  conduct ! 
“  Rogues  all — rogues  all,”  was  the  burden  of  Mr.  Skey’s  ora¬ 
tion.  Will  the  reader  believe  it,  Mr.  Skey  was  positively 
praised  by  the  very  people  he  abused  — -  he  was  absolutely 
lauded  by  the  very  persons  he  called  “  rogues""’  to  their  faces  ! 
So  at  least  the  Medical  Gazette  says,  but  not  so  say  the  Lancet 
and  Medical  Times.  From  these  organs  of  the  apothecaries, 
— we  beg  pardon  “  General  Practitioners,” — we  learn  that  a 
“  Row”  was  attempted  ;  but  the  “  attempt  was  a  failure.”  The 
great  body  of  Mr.  Skey’s  hearers  knew  he  only  spoke  the 
truth ;  and  so  Mr.  Skey  got  off  with  a  very  partial  hissing  ! 
But  what  will  all  these  and  similar  exposures  do  for  Medical 
Reform?  Nothing  at  all,  if  the  subject  be  not  taken  up  in  other 
quarters.  The  doctors  reform  themselves  !  as  soon  expect  the 
Thimble-riggers  to  do  so ;  as  soon  expect  the  Picture-sellers, 
and  the  Horse-dealers  to  cease  their  collusive  conspiracies 
against  the  Public.  People  of  England,  you  must  reform  the 
doctors — you  must  squeeze  reform  out  of  them — whether  they 
will  or  not,  you  must  put  an  end  to  the  prevailing  medical 
rascality  ! 

But  how  is  this  to  be  done ;  how  is  the  Public  to  set  about 
such  an  undertaking  ?  Nothing  more  easy.  Neither  Greek 
nor  Latin  is  wanted  here.  People  do  not  usually  stir  the  fire 
to  better  purpose,  when  they  can  call  a  poker  by  three  names 
instead  of  one  !  Instead  of  a  multiplicity  of  signs  for  the  same 
thing  extend  your  knowledge  of  the  sense.  Look  about  you 
a  little ;  enquire  into  the  things  before  your  eyes  !  The 
preliminaries  necessary  for  the  Public  taking  up  the  subject  of 
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Medical  Reform,  ought  to  be  known  to  every  human  being  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  a  really  educated  person.  Every  sensible  man  will 
be  glad  to  know  himself,-— to  know  something  of  his  own  organi¬ 
zation,  and  the  action  of  external  agencies  on  himself, — whether 
in  his  individual  or  social  position.  A  very  little  anatomy,  a 
certain  acquaintance  with  chemistry,  electricity,  and  mechanics, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  'principle  upon  which  Poisons  become 
Medicines  and  Medicines  become  Poisons,  will  not  make  a  doctor 
of  any  body ;  but  such  knowledge  will  place  every  body  so  far 
out  of  the  mercy  of  professional  roguery,  that  he  who  knows 
this  much,  will  know  whether  his  doctors  manage  him  rightly 
or  wrongly,  when  sickness  compels  him  to  ask  assistance  at 
their  hands.  Till  the  Public  makes  itself  acquainted  with 
Medical  matters  thus  far,  there  will  not,  there  cannot  be, 
Medical  Reform  ! 

It  is  quite  amusing  to  see  the  way  Medical  Reform  is  handled 
by  the  respective  Oracles  of  the  Profession.  The  subject  has 
served  to  keep  up  the  ball  of  contention  between  the  various 
classes  of  professional  men  for  some  years ;  but  so  far  as  the 
Medical  Newspapers  are  concerned,  the  Editors  of  these  have  not 
advanced  real  Medical  Reform  one  straw ;  nor  is  it  their  interest 
to  do  so.  These  newspapers  coming  out  weekly  require  a 
certain  amount  of  writing  to  fill  their  pages  ;  they  consequently 
encourage  controversy  and  contention,  and  play  at  hide-and- 
seek  with  the  various  combatants  but  woe  to  him  who  brings 
out  a  Sweeping  Truth — for  “  lucrative  error  ”  is  the  only  thing 
that  pays  these  people. 

The  great  supporters  of  the  Medical  Journals  are  the 
stfraw-splitters — the  men  who  take  up  a  “Specialty,”  who  divide 
and  subdivide  it  till  the  kernel  has  been  lost  in  the  splitting. 
As  a  specimen  of  this  miserable  mode  of  teaching  (!)  medicine, 
we  give  an  entire  lecture  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Medical 
Times.  The  whole  paper,  so  far  as  the  Healing  Art  is  concerned, 
is  a  string  of  unmitigated  rubbish;  yet  with  such,  to  the  neglect 
of  really  useful  knowledge,  the  young  men  at  our  Hospitals  are 
crammed,  and  sent  forth  like  so  many  destroying  angels,  to  prey 
upon  the  vitals  of  their  suffering  fellow-countrymen  ! 
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‘ LECTURE 

‘ON  CLINICAL  MEDICINE,  DELIVERED  AT  UNIVERSITY  COL¬ 
LEGE  HOSPITAL.  By  E.  A.  Parkes,  M.D.,  London.  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in 
University  College,  and  Physician  to  the  Hospital. 

*  General  Summary  of  the  signs  of  Valvular  Lesions — Case  of  Aortitis  and 
of  Obstructive  and  Regurgitant  Disease  of  the  Pulmonary  Valve — 
Alterations  in  the  Cavities  following  Valvular  Lesions — Case  of  General 
Dilatation  producing  both  Anasarca  and  Haemoptysis — General  Rule  as 
to  affection  of  Individual  Cavities. 

1  Gentlemen, — An  organic  murmur  arising  in  the  heart  itself, 
does  so,  with  some  exceptions,  at  the  expense  of  a  healthy 
sound.  It  abolishes,  more  or  less  perfectly  this  sound,  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  destroys  the  genetic  elements  of  the  sound  with 
greater  or  less  completeness.  It  becomes,  then,  important  to 
determine  at  what  point  a  murmur  supersedes  most  perfectly 
the  sound  or  sounds  which  are  normal  to  that  special  locality. 
By  this  observation  another  sign  of  some  importance  is  added 
to  that  valuable  diagnostic  mark,  the  direction  of  the  sound. 
For  example,  in  extreme  aortic  insufficiency,  a  diastolic  mur¬ 
mur  over  the  aortic  valves,  is  found  to  have  destroyed  the 
normal  second  sound  over  the  course  of  the  aorta.  On  shifting 
the  stethoscope  over  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  diastolic 
sound  may  still  be  heard,  but  it  now  succeeds  to,  or,  as  it  were, 
arises  out  of,  a  distinct  second  sound.  The  inference,  conse¬ 
quently,  is,  that  the  diastolic  murmur  is  simply  a  transmitted 
one,  and  that  the  pulmonary  valves  are  competent.  It  is  true, 
that  in  this  case,  the  other  signs  of  aortic  insufficiency  are 
usually  so  marked,  and  the  lesions  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are 
so  rare,  that  this  additional  diagnostic  indication  is  hardly 
necessary.  It  gives,  however,  a  simple  illustration  of  what 
I  mean,  and,  indeed,  might,  if  we  encountered  one  of  those 
singular  examples  of  insufficiency  of  the  pulmonary  valves,  be 
of  diagnostic  value.  Possibly,  in  such  a  case,  it  might  be  found 
that  the  second  sound  would  be  heard  over  the  aorta,  and  would 
be  abolished  over  the  pulmonary  valves  and  artery,  a  diastolic 
murmur  existing  at  both  points.  Thus  we  should  have  the 
converse  of  a  well-known  fact ;  in  the  case  of  aortic  insuffi¬ 
ciency.  1  do  not  assert  from  personal  observation  that  this 
would  be  the  case,  as  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  regurgitation 
through  the  pulmonary  orifice  diagnosed  during  life ;  it  is 
merely  a  suggestion  and  an  illustration.  But  there  are  some 
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cases  in  which  it  is  really  of  diagnostic  importance  to  determine 
whether  an  aortic  second  sound  can  be  heard.  I  allude  to  cases 
in  which,  with  a  double  murmur  at  the  base,  really  due  to 
aneurism,  which  presents  hardly  any  other  signs,  or  more 
rarely  to  roughness  and  coarctation  of  the  aorta,  it  becomes  a 
question  whether  these  murmurs  may  not  be  simply  owing  to 
obstructive  and  slight  regurgitant  disease  of  the  aortic  valves. 
Now,  in  such  a  case,  it  appears  impossible  at  first  to  say  that 
there  is  no  aortic  obstruction  ;  but  if  the  aortic  second  sound  is 
well  and  plainly  heard,  and  in  many  of  these  cases  it  is  even 
sharply  brought  out,  we  might  be  warranted,  provided  other 
signs  of  aortic  insufficiency  were  wanting,  in  eliminating  re¬ 
gurgitant  aortic  disease,  and  consequently,  in  referring  the 
diastolic  sound  heard  under  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum  to 
disease  of  the  aorta  itself.  The  systolic  murmur  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  probably  referred  to  the  same  cause. 

4  In  the  case  of  the  first  sound,  which  arises  apparently  from 
more  composite  causes  than  the  second,  and  which  is  trans¬ 
mitted  even  more  readily  than  the  second,  to  different  parts  of 
the  heart,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  destroyed,  but  even  here  valuable  aid  is  frequently  given  to 
diagnosis  by  noting  those  parts  in  which  the  natural  sound  is 
purest.  In  a  case,  then,  of  diseased  heart,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  observe  and  record  the  morbid  sounds  alone.  The  healthy 
sounds,  when  they  exist  should  be  always  included  in  the 
description. 

4  Before  commencing  the  cases  which  are  to  occupy  us  to-day, 
it  may  be  useful  to  review  our  steps,  and  to  give  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  signs  of  the  valvular  lesions  we  have  discussed, 
and  of  the  rules  by  which  their  diagnosis  is  to  be  made.  W e 
have  seen  one  example  of  that  comparatively  infrequent  dis¬ 
ease,  contraction  of  the  tricuspid  orifice,  and  two  examples  of 
tricuspid  regurgitation.  We  have  seen  also  an  instance  of 
mitral  contraction,  and  several  of  that  common  disease,  mitral 
insufficiency.  A  marked  case  of  aortic  obstruction,  and  as 
marked  a  case  of  aortic  insufficiency,  have  given  us  the  signs 
peculiar  to  these  affections.  Let  us,  before  proceeding  further, 
endeavour  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  physical  diagnosis  which  are 
applicable  to  these  affections. 

4 1.  Mitral  insufficiency ,  presenting  all  its  characters  in  per¬ 
fection,  gives  us — 

4  1°.  A  systolic  murmur,  having  its  maximum  over  the  left 
apex,  or  just  outside  this,  arid  being  followed  generally  by  a 
second  sound. 
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4  2°.  An  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound — the 
aortic  second  sound  weakened.  The  accentuation  ol  the  pul¬ 
monary  second  sound  may  not  occur  if  there  be  coincident 
tricusjrid  insufficiency.  The  weakening  of  the  aortic  second 
sound  is  said  to  be  most  marked  in  old  cases  in  which  the  size 
of  the  aorta  is  often  notably  diminished. 

‘  3°.  The  signs  of  dilated  hypertrophy  of  the  left  side — some¬ 
times  those  of  the  right  side. 

4  4°.  The  signs  of  pulmonary  congestion  from  reflux. 

4  5°.  Thrill  at  the  apex. 

4  6°.  A  feeble,  small,  and  unequal,  but  not  necessarily  an  irre¬ 
gular  pulse.  The  smallness  of  the  pulse  often  contrasts  with 
the  vigour  of  the  heart’s  impulse. 

4  Such  a  disease,  when  uncomplicated,  is  not  attended  by 
dropsical  symptoms,  or  by  any  signs  derived  from  the  general 
venous  svstem. 

4  (a)  Of  these  physical  signs,  the  two  last  may  be  eliminated 
without  weakening  the  certainty  of  the  diagnosis  ;  nor,  without 
at  least  two  others,  are  they  of  the  least  diagnostic  value  for 
this  special  lesion. 

4  (b)  If  there  be  no  evidence  of  pulmonary  engorgement,  that 
is,  cough,  haemoptysis,  (not  dependent  on  its  other  known 
causes,)  expectoration,  &c.,  nor  of  dilated  hypertrophy,  the 
diagnosis  of  mitral  insufficiency  still  remains  sound,  if  with  a 
systolic  murmur  at  the  left  apex,  the  pulmonary  second  sound 
be  more  accentuated,  than  can  be  considered  normal,  even  in 
those  who  present  naturally  a  sharp  pulmonary  second  sound. 

4  (c)  If  the  only  sign  be  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  left  apex, 
this  proves,  in  all  probability,  disease  and  alteration  of  the 
mitral  valve,  but  perhaps  not  necessarily  regurgitation.  This 
statement  is  opposed  to  the  usual  rule  laid  down  by  writers, 
and  especially  to  the  opinions  of  Hamernjk,  and  is  not  to  be 
considered  a  certain  one.  In  fact,  I  have  not  scrupled,  and 
shall  not  scruple,  to  speak  of  systolic  murmur  at  the  left  apex 
as  diagnostic  of  mitral  insufficiency.  But  there  are  some  cases 
on  record,  and  in  this  Hospital  we  have  lately  seen  two,  in 
which  thickening  and  vegetations  on  a  competent  valve  appa¬ 
rently  produced  the  systolic  murmur. 

4  (d)  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  mitral  regurgitation  is  unat¬ 
tended  by  any  murmur,  and  must  then  be  diagnosed  by  its 
other  signs,  if  present.  If  not  present,  the  disease  is  latent. 

4  2.  Mitral  Contraction  is  diagnosed  with  much  jrreater  diffi- 
culty.  The  following  are  the  signs  sometimes  noted  : — 

4  1°.  A  diastolic  murmur  at  the  left  apex. 
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4  2°.  Pulmonary  congestion  and  hsemoptysis. 

4  3°.  Second  sound  in  pulmonary  artery  sharpened  (unless 
there  is  also  tricuspid  insufficiency)  in  the  aorta  enfeebled. 

4  4°.  Frequently  consecutive  enlargement  of  the  right  heart. 

4  5°.  If  there  be  no  absolute  diastolic  murmur  at  the  apex, 
there  may  be  several  sounds,  two  or  three,  following  the  sys¬ 
tolic  sound.  Sometimes  these  may  be  re-duplications  only  of 
the  normal  second  sound,  but  often  they  proceed  apparently 
from  the  mitral  valve  itself,  and  are,  perhaps,  attributable  to 
cleavage  of  the  first  sound,  or  such  moiety  of  the  first  sound 
may  be  heard  with  a  second  sound. 

4  6°.  There  is  sometimes  purring  tremor  at  the  apex.  Dr. 
Hope  thought  it  never  occurred,  but  it  has  been  recorded. 

4  7°.  The  pulse,  as  in  mitral  regurgitant,  is  weak,  unequal, 
and,  from  accompanying  general  dilatation  of  the  heart,  may  be 
irregular. 

4  A  co-existent  systolic  murmur  is  very  common,  from  accom¬ 
panying  mitral  insufficiency.  Frequently  the  diastolic  sound 
is  wanting ;  perhaps  from  the  nature  of  the  contraction,  perhaps 
from  the  feebleness  of  the  current  of  blood.  The  pulmonary 
symptoms  which  are  present,  may  appear  referrible  to  a  co¬ 
existent  mitral  regurgitant  disease,  and  it  then  becomes  almost 
impossible  to  diagnose  mitral  contraction.  In  such  a  case,  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  aorta,  as  judged  of  by  the  character 
of  the  aortic  second  sound,  and  the  state  of  the  pulse,  may 
be  more  impeded  than  can  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
existent  mitral  regurgitation.  Then  we  may  suspect,  and  care¬ 
fully  examine  again  for,  mitral  contraction. 

4  3.  Tricuspid  insufficiency  may  give  the  following  signs:  — 
1°.  A  systolic  murmur  at  the  right  apex ;  2°.  Pulsation  and 
refilling  from  below  of  the  external  jugulars ;  3°.  Signs  of 

hypertrophy,  and  dilatation  of  the  ventricle,  and  often  of  the 
auricle.  4°.  Second  sound  at  the  right  apex  often  lost ;  the 
cause  of  this  deviation  from  the  common  rule  in  mitral  insuffi¬ 
ciency  is  obscure.  It  may  depend  on  a  lessened  column  of 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery. 

4  The  almost  inevitable  consequences  of  any  amount  of 
tricuspid  regurgitation  are  impediment  to  the  general  circu¬ 
lation  and  anasarca.  The  systolic  murmur  is  not  always 
present ;  nor  are  the  jugular  pulsations  ;  but  if  there  is  decided 
evidence  of  dilated  hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart,  and  general 
anasarca,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  another  cause,  then  the 
diagnosis  may  be  made  of  tricuspid  disease,  either  regurgitant, 
as  it  almost  always  is,  or  obstructive,  as  it  is  in  some  very  rare 
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instances.  If,  in  such  a  case  of  dropsy,  there  are  no  signs  even 
of  dilated  hypertrophy,  then  the  general  venous  congestion  may 
be  owing:  to  an  exceedinglv  weak  and  dilated  heart.  Often  the 
diagnosis  of  tricuspid  insufficiency  must  bo  drawn  altogether 
from  the  general  symptoms. 

‘  4.  Tricuspid  contraction  is  so  rare  a  disease,  that  its  signs 
are  not  yet  known.  A  diastolic  murmur  at  the  right  apex 
from  this  cause  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  recorded. 
Possibly  we  might  suspect  such  a  lesion,  if,  to  tho  signs  of 
general  dropsy,  there  were  joined  evident  dilatation  of  the 
right  auricle  without  the  signs  of  ventricular  hypertrophy,  and 
without  the  murmur  of  tricuspid  insufficiency. 

‘  5.  Obstructive  Aortic  Disease. — 1°.  A  murmur  at  the  base, 
with  its  maximum  over  the  valves,  or  just  above,  and  carried 
along  the  aorta.  If  the  contracted  orifice  be  very  smooth,  the 
murmur  may  be  wanting.  2°.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven¬ 
tricle,  in  a  degree  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  contraction 
and  the  general  health  and  occupations  of  the  individual.  3  \ 
Aortic  second  sound  very  weak,  even  wanting,  but  not  super¬ 
seded  by  murmur.  4°.  Occasional  purring  tremor.  5°.  Pulse 
unaffected,  till  contraction  be  extreme,  then  small  and  rather 
hard,  not  soft  and  unequal. 

*  Very  nearly  the  same  signs  may  be  given  by  roughness  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  aorta,  by  dilatation  or  aneurism, 
by  pressure  from  a  tumour,  or  even  from  a  tuberculous  lung  ; 
only  in  such  cases,  if  the  valves  are  healthy,  three  circum¬ 
stances  will  often  fix  tho  diagnosis  ;  1°.  That  the  sound  is  at 
its  maximum  above  the  valves,  and  is  hardly  at  all  heard  below 
them.  2°.  That  the  aortic  second  sound  is  of  good  tone. 
3°.  That  the  morbid  sound  is  carried  a  long  way  down  aorta, 
and  can  often  be  heard  better  in  the  back  than  over  the  heart. 
Hamernjk,  of  Prague,  doubts  whether  a  murmur  will  arise 
from  a  roughened  aorta,  but  this  cause  is  usually  admitted  in 
this  country,  and  1  believe  properly  so. 

‘  Systolic  murmurs  may  arise  at  the  aortic  orifice  and  in  the 
aorta  in  some  cases  in  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
organic  change,  viz.,  in  anaemia,  in  typhoid,  and  probably  in 
typhus  fever,  in  puerperal  fever,  and  it  is  said  in  the  exanthe¬ 
mata.  So  also  in  cases  of  pressure  from  belosv,  as  in  abdominal 
tumours  and  pregnancy,  or  from  the  side,  as  in  some  cases  of 
tumour  not  directly  pressing  on  the  aorta,  inorganic  murmurs 
will  occur.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  diagnose  these  from  aortic 
disease,  except  in  the  case  of  anaemia.  An  inorganic  murmur 
thus  arising,  is  called  by  Hamernjk  u  diffuser  ton,"  but  the 
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murmur  is  often  as  perfect  as  any  arising  from  obstruction. 
It  is  said,  that  in  rheumatism  a  murmur  will  occur  at  the  aortic 
orifice,  without  endocarditis. 

‘  6.  The  signs  of  aortic  insufficiency  were  given  at  the  last  lec¬ 
ture.  I  need  only  mention  one  more  of  little  importance,  viz., 
a  lengthening  of  the  interval  between  the  heart’s  impulse,  and 
the  beat  at  the  wrist.  Neither  of  these  diseases  of  the  aortic 
mouth  are  necessarily  attended  by  obstruction  to  the  general 
circulation. 

‘  7.  Obstruction  and  regurgitation  at  the  pulmonary  orifice 
are  very  rare.  The  signs  of  such  states  will  be  analogous  to 
similar  conditions  of  the  aortic  orifice. 

4  Such  being  the  general  summary  of  the  physical  signs,  the 
following  provisos  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  examining  cardiac 
affections. 

4  1 .  These  rules  presuppose  that  the  heart  is  in  its  natural 
position,  has  an  unchanged  axis,  and  is  not  to  an  abnormal 
extent  covered  or  uncovered  by  lung ;  in  fact,  that  there  are 
no  circumstances  present  which  may  falsify,  so  to  speak,  the 
elements  of  the  problem.  If  such  changes  are  present,  it  must 
be  seen  what  amount  of  uncertainty  they  cause  in  the  diagnosis. 

4  2.  In  the  matter  of  murmurs  more  especially,  it  should  be 
always  remembered,  that  to  cause  vibrations  of  valves  and 
murmurs,  a  strong  current  of  blood  is  necessary.  If,  therefore, 
with  an  extremely  feeble  heart,  there  are  no  murmurs,  we  can¬ 
not  say  that  there  is  no  affection  of  the  valves  with  the  same 
certainty,  as  if  with  a  strong  powerful  heart  and  a  good  current 
of  blood,  there  was  an  equal  absence  of  murmur.  In  this  last 
case  we  might  be  all  but  certain  there  was  no  valvular  disease, 
but  not  so  in  the  former  case.  Therefore,  with  an  extremely 
feeble  heart,  the  diagnosis  must  be  qualified.  You  will  find  it 
stated  by  a  writer  of  authority  on  diseases  of  the  heart,  Dr. 
Blakiston,  that  mitral  regurgitation  is  44  sometimes,  but  not 
often,”  accompanied  by  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex.  I  must 
confess,  that  as  far  as  I  have  myself  been  able  to  examine  cases, 
and  to  consider  those  recorded  by  others,  I  should  doubt  whether 
this  statement  is  not  too  broadly  put.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
except  in  cases  of  manifestly  weak  hearts,  or  failure  of  circu¬ 
lation  from  the  arrest  of  the  current  of  blood,  if  the  other  signs 
of  mitral  regurgitation  exist,  the  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex 
is  never  or  very  seldom  wanting.  Among  the  great  number  of 
instances  of  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex  which  daily  present 
themselves,  difficulty,  it  appears  to  me,  is  to  decide  whether 
the  murmur  is  to  be  referred  to  regurgitation,  or  to  other  con- 
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ditions  of  the  mitral  valve,  not  involving  insufficiency.  But 
there  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  finding  the  murmur  in  decided 
insufficiency. 

4  3.  When  two  or  more  cardiac  diseases  are  combined,  the 
signs  may  be  slightly  modified  ;  thus,  extreme  mitral  regur¬ 
gitation,  with  a  rather  weak  heart,  may  prevent  an  aortic 
obstructive  or  regurgitant  murmur,  by  greatly  diminishing  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  orifice.  Such  a  condition,  however, 
does  in  reality  fall  under  the  rule  given  above.  Again,  tricus¬ 
pid  insufficiency  may  prevent  any  increased  sharpness  of  the 
pulmonary  second  sound  in  mitral  insufficiency. 

4  Let  me  now  call  your  attention  to  a  case  which,  although 
unfortunately  very  poor  in  detail,  is  yet  interesting  as  being  an 
example  of  two  most  uncommon  affections,  viz.,  aortitis  and 
obstructive  and  regurgitant  disease  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
This  will  almost  complete  the  series  of  valvular  lesions. 

4  Some  few  months  ago,  a  woman,  aged  about  thirty,  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital.  She  was  unable  to  give  any  account 
of  herself,  and  she  had  no  friends  to  give  us  any  information. 
She  was,  in  fact,  apparently  dying  ;  was  apathetic,  torpid,  and 
indifferent.  With  some  difficulty  we  learned  that  she  was 
unmarried,  a  servant  of  all  work,  had  lived  in  a  damp  kitchen, 
had  been  badly  fed  and  overworked,  and  some  indefinite  time 
before,  had  had  rheumatism.  All  we  could  learn  about  her 
present  attack  was,  that  she  had  been  ill  only  two  or  three 
days,  that  she  had  shivered,  and  had,  at  the  time  of  the 
inquiry,  severe  pain  in  the  head.  The  skin  was  cool  ;  there 
were  no  spots.  The  patient  lay  on  either  side  indifferently  ; 
breathed  rather  hurriedly,  yet  not  very  much  so,  and  had  a 
dull,  heavy,  inattentive,  but  not  suffering,  cast  of  countenance. 
The  pulse  at  the  wrist  was  small  and  irregular.  As  the  nurse 
said  she  had  been  heard  to  cough  a  good  deal,  we  lifted  her  up 
at  once  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  bases  of  the  lungs. 
There  were  signs  of  general  bronchitis,  but  none  of  pneumonia. 
From  the  third  dorsal  vertebra  quite  down  to  the  lumbar 
region,  there  was  an  extremely  loud  rough  systolic  murmur. 
This  was  much  louder  than  cardiac  murmurs  ever  are  in  this 
situation.  On  examining  the  heart,  we  found  a  moderate 
impulse,  and  a  normal  position ;  the  amount  of  dulness  was 
not  marked  out.  All  over  the  cardiac  region,  base,  and  apex, 
was  a  loud  rasping  systolic  murmur.  This  was  decidedly  much 
louder  over  the  aortic  valves,  and  up  the  aorta,  than  at  the 
apex ;  but  it  was  heard  at  this  point  also.  There  was  no 
jugular  pulsation.  There  was  no  diastolic  murmur;  but  I  have 
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no  notes  of  the  changes  in  the  second  sound.  At  the  base  of 
the  heart  was  extreme  purring  thrill.  There  was  no  oedema  of 
the  feet  nor  other  marked  symptoms  of  any  kind. 

4  It  was  clear  that  in  this  case  there  was  something  wrong 
about  the  aortic  valves,  and  probably  the  aorta  itself ;  but 
whether  this  was  old  or  recent,  or  what  the  nature  of  the 
present  attack  might  be,  was  not  very  clear.  At  the  next 
examination  we  should  no  doubt  have  made  out  more  about  the 
case ;  but  the  patient  died  before  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  her  again. 

4  After  death  we  found  the  lungs  congested,  but  without 
lobular,  or  other  kind  of  pneumonia.  The  pulmonary  artery 
of  the  left  lung  presented  large  deposits  of  firm  grey  atheroma  ; 
these  disappeared  as  the  smaller  branches  were  approached. 
The  pulmonary  artery  in  the  right  lung  showed  a  few  points 
only  of  atheroma.  Between  the  patches  the  natural  glistening 
of  the  lining  membrane  was  well  preserved.  There  wrere  no 
tubercles.  The  pericardium  had  evidently,  at  some  former 
period,  been  inflamed.  There  were  a  few  small  patches  of  old 
lymph  in  the  right  ventricle ;  on  the  right  auricle  were 
numerous  points  of  old  lymph,  and  towards  the  appendix  regular 
layers  of  lymph,  which  could  be  peeled  of.  The  heart  weighed 
16  oz. ;  it  was  not  rounded ;  the  apex  was  formed  entirely  by 
the  left  ventricle.  The  right  auricle  and  ventricle  were  both 
dilated  and  hypertrophied  ;  curiously  enough,  the  hypertrophy 
in  the  ventricle  seemed  to  have  occurred  chiefly  at  the  apex  ; 
thus  the  walls  were  only  two  lines  thick  at  the  base,  three  in 
the  centre,  and  five  at  the  apex.  The  tricuspid  appeared 
healthy  and  competent.  On  passing  the  finger  into  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery,  it  was  found  that  it  scarcely  admitted  the  little 
finger ;  on  looking  at  it  from  above,  the  flaps  were  seen  to  be 
very  much  thickened,  adherent  to  each  other,  and  to  form,  by 
their  union,  an  irregular  triangular  opening,  at  one  point  of 
which  was  a  little  module  of  lymph.  The  valve  was  decidedly 
incompetent  as  well  as  obstructive.  Above  the  valve  the  artery 
was  of  its  normal  size ;  there  were  patches  both  of  old  lymph 
and  of  atheroma  on  and  between  its  coats.  The  atheroma  was 
not  so  abundant  as  in  the  left  pulmonary  artery ;  there  was  no 
redness.  The  left  auricle  and  the  left  auriculo- ventricular 
opening  and  valve  were  healthy  and  competent.  The  left 
ventricle  was  slightly  dilated  ;  its  walls  were  only  three  lines 
thick  at  the  base  and  two  at  the  apex  ;  the  muscular  substance 
was  flabby,  and  did  not  present  the  firm,  dense  feel  of  the  right 
ventricle.  The  aortic  valves  allowed  water  very  slowly  to  regur- 
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gitate  through  them  ;  the  orifice  admitted  the  middle  finger 
with  some  difficulty  ;  stretched  out  it  measured  only  inches; 
the  valves  were  thickened,  rather  rigid,  and  of  a  most  vivid  red 
colour.  From  this  point  to  its  bifurcation  into  the  iliacs  the 
aorta  was  evidently  violently  inflamed  ;  there  was  intense 
patchy  redness,  of  a  brighter  colour  than  that  of  imbibition, 
and  there  were  throughout  also  thickenings  of  the  inner  coat 
and  parts  below,  and  bulging ;  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
vessel  from  large  patches  of  atheroma  which  were,  probably, 
old,  and  from  extensive  deposits  of  evidently  recent  lymph 
thrown  out  upon  the  lining  membrane,  and  in  some  parts  below 
it.  The  atheromatous  deposit  was  most  marked  in  the  thoracie 
aorta.  The  recent  exudation-matter  was  most  abundant  in  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  where  it  was  so  copious  as  to  give  the  lining 
membrane  almost  a  scabrous  appearance,  which  was  partly 
effaced  by  stretching.  The  normal  smoothness  and  polished 
appearance  of  the  membrane  was  lost  throughout.  The  calibre 
of  the  aorta  was,  throughout,  diminished  in  some  places  more 
than  others.  Owing  to  a  mistake  the  large  arteries  of  the  neck 
were  not  examined. 

c  In  the  abdomen  the  spleen  was  the  organ  most  diseased. 
It  was  greatly  enlarged,  (weighing  30  oz.  2  dr.,)  hard  and 
rounded ;  the  tissue  was  without  fibrinous  deposits,  was  dark 
and  unusually  firm  under  the  knife.  The  liver  was  large, 
(65  oz.,)  soft  and  flabby  ;  there  was  no  atherome  in  the  vena 
portae.  Both  kidneys  were  large,  (viz.,  right,  oz., — left, 
7  oz.  2  dr.,)  flabby,  with  capsules  readily  separable  from  pale, 
smooth  surfaces.  On  section,  the  cortical  substance  was  very 
white,  flabby,  broadened,  without  injection  anywhere ;  there 
was  a  small  cyst  on  each  kidney.  Stomach,  intestines,  and 
brain  presented  nothing  abnormal. 

6  This  case  is  almost  valueless  to  us,  as  far  as  physical  signs 
go,  as  we  had  not  time  to  consider  it  with  sufficient  minuteness. 
We  had  recognised  easily,  on  account  of  the  murmur,  some 
affection  implicating  a  great  extent  of  the  aorta  ;  but  we  had 
not  determined  the  old  or  recent  origin  of  this.  But,  as  regards 
aortitis,  we  had  here  no  violent  pulsations  of  the  aorta,  no  angina, 
no  heat  of  surface,  and  no  great  distress ;  but  these  symptoms 
might  have  been  absent  from  the  near  approach  of  death.  We 
had  no  oedema, — a  symptom  which  Bizot  noticed  in  his  three 
cases  of  aortitis.  If  we  had  seen  more  of  the  patient,  should  we 
have  diagnosed  the  aortitis?  This  I  cannot  undertake  to  say. 
I  think,  possibly,  not.  I  think,  unless  we  had  had  other  symp¬ 
toms,  we  should  have  diagnosed  old  roughening  of  the  aortic 
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lining  membrane.  The  signs  of  the  pulmonary- valve  lesion 
also  were  concealed  by  the  loud  aortic  bruit, — and  in  the  single 
examination  we  made  we  had  hardly  any  chance  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  two  lesions.  The  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex  was, 
probably,  transmitted  from  the  aorta.  The  case  may  be 
valuable,  in  spite  of  its  meagreness,  as  putting  you  in  mind 
that  these  rare  affections,  aortitis,  and  disease  of  the  pulmonary 
valves,  may  yet  come  before  us  in  our  clinical  examinations, 
and  are,  therefore,  to  be  included  in  that  list  of  diseases  which 
we  have  to  consider  when  we  finally  fix  the  diagnosis.  If  we 
omit  them,  on  account  of  their  rarity,  we  may,  probably,  some 
day  or  other,  pay  the  penalty  by  an  error  in  diagnosis,1 — 
Medical  Times. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Don’t  be  alarmed  reader  !  not  in  these  pages.  We  sincerely 
hope  to  be  forgiven  for  the  insertion  of  such  a  string  of  absurdity? 
This  much  we  have  inflicted  for  the  first  and  last  time.  It  will 
make  the  Public  conversant  with  the  present  teaching  of  the 
schools  !  It  will  show  them  how  the  enlightened  professors  at 
these  institutions  even  in  this  nineteenth  century — 

“  - — - - - creep, 

Profoundly  trifling — profitlessly  deep  !  ” 


RATHER  DICKSONIAN. 

“  It  seems  to  be  an  axiom  connected  with  the  history  of  Epidemics, 
that  whenever  they  prevail  they  have  a  tendency  to  stamp  every  other 
disease  with  their  peculiar  type  [form  ?]  especially  such  as  are  from  their 
nature  allied  to  them.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  Scarlatina  is  raging  in 
any  locality,  sore  throats  will  be  found  to  be  very  abundant ;  when 
Influenza  visits  a  district,  the  ordinary  catarrh  quickly  passes  into 
bronchitis  ;  when  Typhus  prevails  to  any  extent,  fever  that  is  sympto¬ 
matic  of  internal  disease  assumes  the  type  [form] :  the  ordinary  symptoms 
of  disease  are  thereby  altered,  and  assume  a  distinct  character.  The  truth 
of  this  position  was  fully  enunciated  in  the  History  of  the  Cholera  during 
its  recent  visitation.  Hence  it  was  that  common  attacks  of  diarrhoea, 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  soon  yield  to  simple  remedies, 
were  found  to  be  peculiarly  obstinate,  and  resisted  the  usual  treatment 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  This  was  particularly  seen  in  children  and 
old  people.  In  all  these  cases  there  seemed  to  be  some  common  though 
secret  cause  which  produced  its  peculiar  effects  on  tfle  economy,  and 
gave  thereby  an  aspect  to  the  disease  different  from  that  which  it  was 
accustomed  to  assume.  Hence  we  heard  much  of  choleric  diarrhoea, 
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which  meant  a  species  of  diarrhoea  unseen  excepting  in  connection 
with  the  prevalence  of  cholera.” — Du.  Soltaire,  in  Medical  Gazette, 
1  st  March,  1850. 


VAGUENESS  IN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

OF  REMEDIES. 

Physicians  cannot  be  too  explicit  in  giving  directions  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  remedies.  The  most  serious  consequences  occasionally  result 
from  this  source.  We  have  known  liniments  containing  large  quantities 
of  ammonia  swallowed  ;  and  in  one  instance,  a  pint  of  a  most  nauseous 
mixture,  intended  for  an  enema.  In  conversation  with  Prof.  Mussey,  on 
a  recent  occasion,  he  remarked,  that  in  New  England  a  friend  of  his  was 
remarkable  for  his  indefiniteness.  Thus,  he  would  say,  ‘  Take  this 
medicine,  put  it  into  some  water,  and  take  three  or  four  spoonfuls 
four  or  five  times  a  day.’  How  much  medicine  the  patient  would  get  in 
a  given  time  seemed  very  doubtful. 

The  following  note,  written  by  one  physician  to  another,  recently 
fell  under  our  notice  : — 

‘  Dr. - :  Sir, — You  are  under  obligations  to  me  for  seeing  your 

Third  Street  negro,  to  whom  I  gave  some  calomel  and  ipecac.,  and  some 
other  things,  every  now  and  then.’ 

This  subject  was  called  to  my  mind  by  the  directions  for  the  use  of 
c  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,’  which  runs  thus — ‘  Fifteen  to  fifty  drops,  ‘ pro 
re  nata .’  Which  means,  we  suppose,  fifteen  to  fifty  drops  1  every  now  and 
then.'  Carried  into  practice  it  would  run  about  thus — ‘  fifteen  to  fifty 
drops  puf  into  some  water,  and  three  or  four  spoonfuls  four  or  five  times 
a- day,  more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances  !  ’ 

We  often  require  the  attendants  to  repeat  our  directions  before  we 
leave  ;  and,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  where  there  is  the  least  complexity 
in  the  rules  to  be  observed,  it  will  be  found  that  some  important  por¬ 
tion  has  been  forgotten. —  Western  Lancet. 


MR.  SKEY  AND  THE  GENERAL  PRACTITIONERS. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  Mr.  Skey’s  sweeping  denunciations  of 
the  present  Medical  System  has  called  up  the  wrath  of  the  Apothecaries. 
The  Lancet,  one  of  their  organs,  thus  anathematizes  Mr.  Skey  and  his 
oration  : — 

“  Mr.  Skey’s  published  1  Oration,’  though  weeded  of  some  of  the  most 
offensive  sentiments,  delivered  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  contains  quite 
enough  to  justify  our  criticism  of  last  week.  His  portrait  of  the  surgeon 
in  general  practice  is  an  unjustifiable  libel,  and  one  that  will  not  readily 
be  forgotten  or  forgiven.  According  to  Mr.  Skey,  1  the  general  practi¬ 
tioner  is  an  amphibious  link  between  a  profession  and  a  trade.'  The 
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amphibia  will  take  care  to  thank  him  for  the  compliment  conveyed  in  these 
choice  words.*  They  are  worthy  of  being  preserved  in  company  with 
the  slanders  of  his  colleagues. 

“  All  that  relates  to  the  surgeon  in  general  practice  in  this  ‘  Oration’ 
is  founded  on  a  cardinal  error.  Mr.  Skey  asserts  that  6  he  (the  general 
practitioner)  is  permitted  a  remunerative  profit  on  the  materials  of  his 
druggist, — on  the  mechanical  agents  of  treatment,  and  not  on  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  judgment  that  selects  them.’  From  this,  he  launches  out 
into  a  dissertation  on  the  meannesses  forced  upon  the  general  practi¬ 
tioner  by  such  a  state  of  things.  The  statement  we  have  quoted  is  entirely 
erroneous  ?  nothing  in  the  law,  as  it  relates  to  the  medical  profession, 
is  more  satisfactorily  established  than  that  the  surgeon  in  general  prac¬ 
tice  can  charge  for  attendance.  This  point  was  decided  most  emphati¬ 
cally  by  Lord  Tenterden  in  the  case  of  Handy  and  Henson,  reported  in 
an  early  volume  of  The  Lancet.  But,  arguing  from  his  false  premiss, 
Mr.  Skey  goes  on  to  vituperate  the  actions  and  motives  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  brethren  in  the  most  censurable  manner.  He  says — 

“  6  If  the  law  awards  payment  for  physic  only,  of  necessity  the  medical 
attendant  disposes  of  as  large  a  quantity  as  is  compatible  with  the  diges¬ 
tive  capabilities  of  his  patient ;  and  as  this  quantity  demands  some  skill 
and  judgment,  in  this  sense,  confessedly,  his  intellect  is  remunerated.  It 
is  not  a  question  how  little  physic  such  a  person  requires,  but  how  much 
will  he  take — how  much  will  repay  his  daily  loss  of  time,  for  so  many 
days,  weeks,  or  months.  His  object  is  £  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market 
and  sell  in  the  dearest.’ 

.  ♦* 

u  ‘  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  it  is  impossible  in  many  cases  for 
the  medical  attendant  to  be  remunerated  but  by  the  resort  to  means, 
which  high  principle  must  proclaim  in  his  own  breast  to  be  indirect, 
and  even  disingenuous.  Is  it  to  be  expected,  that  a  medical  man  should 
ride  to  a  distance  from  home,  to  devote  his  talents  and  knowledge  to  the 
immediate  relief  of  a  person  in  great  bodily  suffering  from  accident,  such 
as  a  dislocation  of  a  finger,  or  of  the  jaw — to  pass  a  probang,  to  remove 
a  piece  of  dead  bone,  or  to  employ  a  catheter, — without  compensation, 
to  be  in  some  degree  gauged  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  service  he 
has  rendered  1  If  the  law  does  not  award  him  legitimate  compensation, 
he  is  necessarily  driven  to  an  indirect  excuse  for  subjecting  his  patient 
to  a  course  of  physic,  with  a  [pretended]  view  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  the  malady.’  ” 

“  We  have  italicised  some  of  the  personal  pronouns  in  this  quotation, 
to  show  how  confusedly  Mr.  Skey  mixes  up  the  persons  of  his  imaginary 
patients,  and  certainly  his  imaginary  practitioners.  To  Mr.  Skey’s 
charges  against  the  general  surgeon,  that  he  treats  his  patients  on  the 
low  motives  assigned  in  the  quotation,  we  answer  that  they  are  false 

*  The  meaning  of  which  is, — Don’t  meet  him — spoil  him  for  Consultations  ! 
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and  calumnious.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  prevalence  of  any  such  cus¬ 
tom  as  that  of  giving  physic  merely  and  entirely  to  make  a  bill.  The 
last  sentence  quoted  is  particularly  odious.  If  true,  it  would  make  every 
practitioner  in  the  country  a  knave.  How  can  Mr.  Skey  with  such  a 
creed  as  this  meet  his  class  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  composed,  as  it  must 
be,  in  great  measure,  of  the  sons,  relations,  and  pupils  of  those  practi¬ 
tioners  he  so  wantonly  maligns  ?  We  are  proud  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Skey  has  entirely  mistaken  the  character  of  his  professional  brethren. 
We  shall  wait  for  his  explanations  and  apologies  to  those  whom  he  has 
so  seriously  endeavoured  to  damage.  It  is  most  monstrous  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  distinguished  lay  persons  should  be  called  together  to  hear  such 
abuse  of  the  profession  ;  it  is  monstrous  that  the  libel  should  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  John  Russell.  There  is  a  very  old 
and  trite  proverb,  which  should  have  kept  Mr.  Skey  in  check — ‘  It  is 
an  ill  bird  that  befouls  its  own  nest.’ — Lancet,  2nd  March ,  1850. 

Side  by  side  with  that  proverb  we  will  place  another  : — f£  It  is  a  good 
bird  that  cleans  its  own  nest  of  impurities.” 

ALLOPATHIC  ERRORS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Chrono  -Thermalist. 

Sir, — Ever  since  the  publication  of  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty ,  when¬ 
ever  a  book  has  come  out  u  pon  some  particular  disease,  Blood-letting  has  been 
more  or  less  called  in  question  as  a  remedy  in  that  particular  disorder. 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Medical  Gazette ,  has  been 
lately  shewing  the  bad  results  of  Bleeding  in  Insanity ,  and  among  other 
mischief  produced  by  that  mode  of  treatment,  he  confirms  Dr.  Dickson’s 
statement,  that  Bleeding  can  produce  Epilepsy  :  —  “  As  Epilepsy  and 
Insanity,”  he  says,  “  are  most  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  two  cases  of  Epilepsy  have  come 
under  my  observation  where  the  epileptic  convulsion  was  distinctly  pro¬ 
duced  by  loss  of  blood.  The  first  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  female  pauper 
named  P.,  living  at  Anstey,  a  parish  in  Hertfordshire,  whom  I  frequently 
saw  in  my  capacity  of  medical  officer  to  the  Buntingford  Union.  These 
seizures  were  the  most  violent  I  ever  witnessed  :  on  inquiry  of  herself 
and  family  in  the  intervals  of  her  malady,  I  ascertained  that  she  had 
early  in  life  been  bled  by  a  surgeon  for  some  other  disease,  and,  the 
bandage  having  unfortunately  slipped  after  the  surgeon  had  left  her  in 
bed,  she  was  accidentally  discovered  by  some  one  in  a  state  of  deliquium  ; 
the  bed  thoroughly  saturated  with  blood,  and  her  face  completely 
blanched  by  the  enormous  haemorrhage.  By  means  of  brandy  and  other 
stimulants  she  was  after  much  difficulty  restored  to  consciousness,  but 
the  fits  speedily  after  made  their  appearance,  and  will,  in  all  human 
probability,  cling  to  her  until  she  has  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 

“  The  second  case  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  plethoric  tradesman, 
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named  W.,  of  very  free  habits,  whom  I  had  bled  for  an  injury  of  the 
ribs,  and  who  had  an  epileptic  convulsion  on  losing  about  a  pint  of 
blood.  In  his  case,  the  fits,  though  mild,  are  usually  more  frequent 
when  he  is  about  sedentary  employments  or  has  disturbed  the  equili¬ 
brium  of  the  circulation,  or  the  nervous  system  by  alcoholic  indul¬ 
gence.”— Mr.  W.  Smith  in  Medical  Gazette. 

This  statement  is  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Smith.  If  he  will  turn  to 
Dr.  Dickson’s  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty,  he  will  see  there,  that  every  con¬ 
stitutional  disease  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable,  may  be  produced, 
like  Epilepsy,  by  loss  of  Blood.  And  if  he  will  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
Chrono-Thermal  System,  it  is  very  probable,  he  will  never  again  have  to 
record  a  case  of  Epilepsy  brought  on  by  his  own  treatment.  Yours, 

“  Fair  Play.” 


THE  DOCTORS  AND  THE  UNDERTAKERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Chrono-Thermalist. 

Sir, — There  is  no  mistaking  the  allusion  in  your  article  of  last  month 
on  Medical  Reform.  You  evidently  think  it  wrong  in  Medical  Men  to 
take  a  per-centage  from  Undertakers  for  the  recommendation  of  a 
funeral ;  and  you  also  think  it  wrong  to  have  “  an  understanding  with 
the  Druggist  and  with  each  other.”  Why  sir,  the  practice  in  all  three 
cases  is  Universal.  The  custom  has  been  settled  for  ages — Business  is 
business,  and  every  man  of  sense  will  make  the  most  he  can  of  his 
calling.  You  sir,  and  the  Editor  of  The  Times  Newspaper  may  say  or 
do  what  you  please,  the  Profession  is  too  strong  for  you.  If  the  Medical 
man  did  not  recommend  the  Undertaker,  the  Nurse  would — and  she  does 
sometimes  contrary  to  all  etiquette.  As  to  “  recommending  Chemists 
and  themselves,”  do  not  Barristers  and  Attorneys  do  the  same  ! 
You  talk  about  Medical  Ethics  —  Medical  Ethics  indeed!  When  a 
medical  man  can  get  thirty  per-cent  for  recommending  a  rich  man’s 
funeral,  do  you  think  he  will  allow  you,  or  your  friend  the  Editor 
of  the  Times,  to  chouse  him  out  of  it !  We  are  too  strong  for  you, 
<e  Mr.  Chrono-thermalist !”  Yours, 

Cheltenham ,  March ,  1850.  A  Physician. 


“GREAT  QUACKS.” 

Dr.  Radcliffe  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Physicians  of 
his  day.  He  it  was  who  first  admitted  cool  air  into  the 
chambers  of  the  Fever-patient,  at  a  time  when  the  ordinary 
race  of  doctors,  not  only  scrupulously  closed  both  door  and 
window,  but  even  in  the  middle  of  summer  heaped  coals  on  the 
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lire,  to  favour  an  imaginary  process  which  they  termed  “  the 
concoction  of  the  humours  !”  Dr.  Radcliffe  was  therefore  de¬ 
cried  by  the  whole  fraternity  as  a  “  Great  Quack. ”  But 
where  the  wonder?  The  illustrious  Harvey  had  to  run  a 
similar  gauntlet  of  abuse  for  his  discovery  of  the  Circulation  of 
the  Blood.  Ever  after  while  he  lived  he  was  never  spoken  of 
by  his  brethren  but  as  Harvey  the  Quack.  It  is  a  common 
belief  of  the  present  day  that  the  celebrated  Jenner  discovered 
the  virtue  of  the  Vaccine  as  a  preventive  of  Small-pox. 
This  is  a  mistake, — the  fact  was  discovered  by  the  Peasantry 
of  Gloucestershire;  but  Jenner  had  the  singular  merit  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  their  discovery  was  true.  His  Medical  Brethren, 
who,  on  the  contrary,  had  treated  the  common  belief  of  the 
country  with  contempt,  must  necessarily  from  that  moment 
speak  of  Jenner,  when  they  named  him  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulder;  after  that  discovery  he  was  no  longer  Dr.  Jenner, — 
lie  was  only  Jenner  the  “  Great  Quack."' 

In  this  illustrious  company  of  “  Great  Quacks,”  Dr.  Dickson 
has  been  all  but  unanimously  placed  for  his  Discovery  of  the 
Unity  of  Disease!  Oh  !  but  Dr.  Dickson  is  a  real  Quack — he 
has  no  diploma.  No  ! — Or,  at  all  events  it  is  only  a  foreign  one. 
Indeed — and  how  is  that  known  ?  Oh,  it  is  all  in  the  Blue- 
Book — Dr.  Seymour,  the  Censor  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
stated  it  in  his  “  Evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.”  Here  are  the  question  and  the  answer  : — “Are 
you  not  aware  that  many  persons  are  calling  themselves  Phy¬ 
sicians  and  are  practising  as  Physicians  who  have  no  other 
authority  for  so  doing  than  the  diploma  of  a  foreign  Uni¬ 
versity  V*  Dr  Seymour,  “  I  know  of  no  such  persons,  but 
the  Homoeopathists ;  aud  there  is  a  Chrono- Thermal  man,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  but  I  am  not  personally  acquainted 
with  that  case.” 

That’s  what  Dr.  Seymour  said — and  it  must  be  true,  for  Dr. 
Seymour  is  a  Censor  of  the  College.  Besides,  there  is  no  other 
Chrono- 'Thermal  man  in  London  but  Dickson.  Dickson,  in 
fact,  is  the  founder  of  the  Chrono- Thermal  quackery — we  all 
know  Dickson  has  nothing  but  a  foreign  diploma.  Do  you 
think  such  a  respectable  man  as  Dr.  Seymour  would  say  so, 
if  it  were  a  lie  ?  Certainly  not.  Dr.  Seymour  must  be  right, 
and  the  people  who  compose  the  London  Medical  Directory 
must  be  all  wrong.  How  in  the  name  of  wonder  could  they 
contrive  particulars  like  this  :  — 

Dickson,  Samuel,  28,  Bolton  Street,  Piccadilly,  Physician. — Qualifi¬ 
cation ,  M.D.,  Glasgow,  1833  ;  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
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of  Edinburgh ,  1825  ;  formerly  a  Medical  Officer  in  the  British  Army  ; 
author  of — 1.  A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  India.  2.  Fallacy  of  Physic 
as  taught  in  the  Schools.  3.  Unity  of  Disease.  4.  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty, 
with  the  Principles  of  the  Chrono-thermal  System  of  Medicine.  Contri¬ 
butor  to  the  Lancet,  of  a  Paper  on  the  Asiatic  Cholera,  and  of  various 
other  Papers  to  the  Lancet  and  Medical  Times. 

What  a  wonderfully  inventive  genius  must  the  people  have 
who  wrote  all  this  for  the  London  Medical  Directory — wonder¬ 
ful  indeed  !  And  as  to  Dickson’s  being  in  the  Army,  that’s 
all  fudge  too.  Anybody  may  say  anything — and  so  may 
Dickson.  Well,  hut  what  do  You  say  of  Sir  James  M‘G-rigor? 
What  do  you  say  of  his  testimonial  ? — What  do  you  say  of 
this  from — 

Sir  James  M£Grigor,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Queen,  Director 
General  of  the  Army  Medical  Department. 

“  London,  24 th  April,  1833. 

“  I  hereby  certify  that  Dr.  Dickson  has  served  seven  years  in  the 
Army  as  a  Medical  Officer — (five  of  them  in  India) — that  from  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  duties  confided  to  him,  he  has  had  wide  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  diseases  of  soldiers,  their  wives  and  children,  in  this  coun¬ 
try  as  well  as  in  India ;  and  that  he  has  executed  these  duties  ably  and 
with  great  zeal  and  humanity,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every 
officer  under  whom  he  has  served. 

“  Endowed  with  talents  for  his  profession,  which  he  sedulously  culti¬ 
vated  both  before  and  since  his  entrance  to  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Army,  he  has  on  various  occasions  gained  great  credit  by  his  suc¬ 
cessful  practice  ;  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  adding,  that  Dr.  Dickson 
has  secured  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  brother  officers,  not  less  by 
his  amiable  disposition  and  the  correctness  of  his  conduct,  than  by  his 
many  acquirements. 

“  J.  M£Grigor,  Director  General 

Army  Medical  Department.” 

And  what  do  you  say  of  this  from  — 

General  Sir  Rachard  Armstrong,  C.B.,  K.T.S.,  late  Commanding 

in  Bangalore,  East  Indies. 

££  Sackville  Street,  20 th  April,  1833. 

“  My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  deliberately  weighed  your  communication 
relative  to  your  securing  practice  as  a  Physician.  You  but  do  me  jus¬ 
tice  in  supposing  I  continue  to  feel  a  lively  interest  in  your  welfare  ; 
and,  whatever  may  be  your  final  resolution,  I  trust  the  full  consideration 
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of  so  important  a  subject  will  lead  you  to  decide  as  may  eventually  best 
secure  your  future  interests. 

“  Your  practice  in  Medicine  was  too  long  under  my  immediate  obser¬ 
vation  not  to  be  convinced  of  your  thorough  competency  to  its  exercise. 
And  I  am  persuaded  with  opportunity  this  will  soon  be  generally  known 
and  appreciated,  wherever  you  may  settle  ; — but  even  so,  I  confess  1 
look  with  infinite  regret  to  your  abandonment  of  Surgery,  in  which 
branch  your  pre-eminent  qualifications  obtained  the  universal  suffrage 
and  admiration  of  all  classes  of  the  profession,  with  whom  you  were 
connected  in  India,  equally  for  your  scientific  knowledge,  as  for  masterly 
dexterity  as  an  operator  ;  and  again,  your  skill  in  the  treatment  of 
Cataract,  where  I  have  myself  seen  you  operate  on  various  blind  persons, 
and  restore  them  to  sight — then  what  a  pity  you  should  abandon  the 
Surgical  Walk  of  your  profession,  and  confine  yourself  to  Medicine. 
However,  you  are  the  best  judge  ;  and  if  after  mature  deliberation  you 
decide  on  selecting  Medicine  alone,  I  hope  your  future  success  will 
prove  you  were  right — and  at  all  events  you  will  ever  possess  the  sincere 
and  hearty  good  wishes  of  Lady  Armstrong  and  myself,  for  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  your  most  sanguine  expectations. 

“  With  our  united  good  wishes,  not  only  to  yourself  but  to  Mrs. 
Dickson,  be  assured  I  ever  remain  your  sincere  and  faithful  friend. 

“  S.  Dickson,  Esq.,  M.D.”  “  R.  Armstrong.” 

And  this  from  — 

“  Major-General  Sir  Theofiiilus  Pritzler,  K.C.B.  and  K.T.S.,  late 

Commanding  the  Mysore  Army. 

“  Upnor,  April  30 th,  1833. 

“  My  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  2Gth  instant,  I  beg 
to  state  that  I  can  with  confidence  bear  testimony  to  your  zeal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  ability  while  serving  in  the  division  under  my  command  in 
India  ;  not  only  in  the  execution  of  the  duty  attached  to  your  military 
situation,  but  in  your  laudable  exertions  to  relieve  the  suffering  natives, 
which  were  most  conspicuous — and  in  the  cures  you  performed  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  in  cases  of  blindness,  which  are  so  prevalent  in  that  country. 
Your  success  was  the  topic  of  general  conversation.  I  therefore  feel 
satisfied  that  whatever  you  may  undertake  in  private  practice  with  the 
same  zeal,  must  be  beneficial  to  the  society  in  which  you  may  settle. 

“  My  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

“  Tueos.  Pritzler,  Major-Gen., 

“  Late  Commanding  Mysore  Division  Madras  Army.” 

Dr.  Dickson. 

And  what  do  you  say  to  this  from  the  Commanding  Officer 
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ot  the  “  Old  Three  Tens,”  the  first  Regiment  Dickson  says  he 
served  in : — 

“  From  Lietjt.-Colonel  Powell,  Commanding  the  30th  Foot. 

“  Londonderry ,  30 th  April ,  1833. 

“  My  Pear  Dickson, — I  fear  nothing  I  can  say  will  do  justice  to  your 
professional  abilities — however  it  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  your  conduct  while  serving  with  me  in  the  30th  Regiment. 

“  I  had  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance  for  upwards  of  two  years, 
while  in  that  Regiment ;  most  of  the  time  in  Medical  charge,  and  in  the 
latter  part  under  my  immediate  command. 

“  As  a  Gentleman,  I  invariably  found  you  honourable  and  correct,  in 
every  particular — in  your  profession  active,  zealous,  and  attentive  ;  and 
possessed  of  talents,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  first-class,  both  as  a  Physician 
and  Surgeon. 

Ci  Very  sincerely  yours, 

“  J.  Powell,  Lieut. -Colonel 

“  S.  Dickson,  Esq.,  M.D.”  “  30th  Regiment.” 

What  do  you  say  to  all  these  ?— -Fudge,  fudge  !  Any  body 
can  get  up  such  testimonials — a  respectable  man  would  be 
ashamed  to  shew  such  things.  Do  you  think  Dr.  Seymour 
would  demean  himself  in  such  a  way  ?  Dr.  Seymour,  the 
Censor  of  the  College  of  Physicians — Never  ! 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Chrono-Thermalist. 

Ashe  Hall,  near  Richmond Yorkshire ,  March  12th,  1850. 

Sir, — I  am  very  desirous  through  your  pages  to  contribute  all  I  can 
to  the  more  general  diffusion  of  those  Principles  of  Treatment  of  Diseases, 
which  Dr.  Dickson  has  for  so  long  a  period  so  ably  and  energeti¬ 
cally  advocated.  He  has  had  no  ordinary  difficulties  to  contend  with  ; 
but  his  natural  energy  and  intrepidity  have  stood  him,  in  good  stead, 
and  he  may  now  triumphantly  point  to  the  result  of  his  exertions,  in 
the  improved  system  of  medication  which  so  universally  prevails  both 
in  this  and  other  countries.  Still,  it  is  only  to  the  future  generations  of 
the  Profession,  he  must  look  for  the  full  reward  which  is  so  deservedly 
his  due.  It  has  ever  been  so  with  all  great  discoverers.  It  is  painful 
to  reflect  that  his  contemporaries,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions, 
are  content  to  avail  themselves  of  his  labours,  without  daring  to 
acknowledge  the  enlightened  source  from  which  they  derive  their 
knowledge.  His  ideas  are  plagiarised  by  those,  whose  truth,  integrity, 
and  honourable  feelings,  not  corresponding  with  their  position  and 
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standing  in  the  Profession,  are  mean  enough  to  stoop  to  such  despicable 
conduct. 

I  must  ever  regard  my  meeting  Dr.  Dickson  in  consultation  at 

W - Castle,  as  a  great  epoch  in  my  professional  life.  Up  to  that 

period,  1  had  been  blundering  on  in  that  path  which  I  had  been  taught 
to  believe,  by  the  so-called  Heads  of  the  Profession,”  was  the  only 
road  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  Medical  Science.  Pursuing  this  path,  I 
was  sorely  disappointed  in  the  want  of  success  which  often  attended 
my  best  efforts.  Nor  wras  the  disappointment  lessened,  (but  frequently 
the  contrary,)  when  I  called  in  the  aid  of  other  orthodox  Practitioners 
of  longer  standing  than  myself  in  the  Profession.  It  is  true,  I  had 
heard  of  Dr.  Dickson’s  new  views,  and  had  even  read  the  Fallacies  of 
the  Faculty  ;  which  work,  however,  was  so  completely  at  variance  with 
what  pompous  stupidity  is  pleased  to  call  “  Sound  Medical  Science,”  that 
I  did  not  dare  to  adventure  a  voyage  into  those  unknown  regions,  to 
which  the  author  pointed.  Having,  however,  once  met  and  conversed 
with  himself  on  the  Unity  of  Disease,  and  the  Chrono-thermal  System 
of  Medicine,  I  wras  so  powerfully  impressed  with  the  Truth  of  his 
views,  and  the  immense  advance  which  he  had  made  in  Medical  Science, 
that  from  that  period  I  began  to  study  his  principles,  and  by  degrees  to 
carry  out  his  views  in  practice.  The  success  which  attended  my  efforts 
surprised  myself,  and  I  soon  became  a  confirmed  Chrono-thermalist. 
The  certainty  of  result  in  acute  disease,  and  the  almost  invariable 
success  in  Chronic  disorders,  which  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  the 
Chrono-thermal  principle,  gave  me  a  power  over  disease,  and  a  pleasure 
in  treating  it,  to  which  I  had  previously  been  a  stranger.  In  general 
too,  the  short  period  required  for  the  cure  of  cases,  which  had  fre¬ 
quently  been  months  or  even  years  under  orthodox  treatment,  but 
which  yielded  to  Chrono-thermal  treatment  in  a  few  weeks,  or  even 
days,  was  equally  surprising  and  gratifying  to  myself  and  the  poor 
unfortunate  sufferers,  who  had  previously  undergone  the  sad  ordeal  of 
lancet,  leech,  cupping-glass,  blister,  &c.,  and  who  could  hardly  believe 
that  what  such  powerful  means,  aided  by  the  strongest  medicines,  had 
failed  to  eradicate,  could  be  ejected  by  a  few  doses  of  such  apparently 
simple  remedies  as  were  used.  A  detail  of  some  of  their  cases  I  will 
forward  you  at  some  future  time.  Meantime  with  every  wish  for  the 
success  of  the  Chr ono-  Therm alist, 

Believe  me,  Mr.  Editor,  yours  very  sincerely, 

John  Malcolm,  M.D. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Chrono-Therrnalist. 

Sir. — How  is  it  that  “  Chrono-thermalism”  has  so  long  delayed  to 
adopt  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  Periodicity — Periodical 
Publication  !  The  apathy  of  Truth  is  the  strength  of  Error  !— One  blow, 
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like  one  Fever  fit,  may  be  forgotten  ;  but  nobody  knows  better  than  the 
Founder  of  the  new  doctrine  that  for  the  discovery  of  secret  weakness 
and  corruption,  there  is  nothing  like  the  Repetitive  process.  Certain 
diseases  can  only  be  cured  by  agitation — the  more  certa’n  when  re¬ 
duced  to  a  Periodic  System  !  All  hail  then  to  the  Chrono-Thermalist  ! 
Now,  we  shall  have  room  for  speech — no  more  garbling — no  more  sup¬ 
pression.  Truth  has  at  last  got  her  own  page  where  she  can  speak  out. 
Lusty  at  its  birth,  her  own  Journal  is  full  of  lively  promise  for  the 
future.  Unlike  the  miserable  medicine  of  the  Colleges  and  Corpora¬ 
tions,  Chrono-thermalism  wears  no  bag-wig — carries  no  sublime  pro¬ 
foundness  in  its  looks  —  nor  walks  with  mysterious  pomposity — nor 
preaches  and  prescribes  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Addressing  itself  to  the 
Brain  and  Nerves,  it  easily  dispenses  with  all  pedantic  and  unmean¬ 
ing  adjuncts.  Opposition  fair  and  unfair  has  already  been  tried — but 
Truth  is  not  to  be  crushed,  even  by  numbers.  Heaven  be  thanked,  this 
is  an  age  of  progress.  The  Chrono-thermal  System  will  one  day 
triumph — vires  acquirit  eundo.  Yours, 

Novus  Medictts. 

We  beg  attention  to  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Flume,  the 

Cl  O  J 

Surgeon  of  the  82nd  Regiment  of  Foot,  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Chrono-Thermalist . 

Sir, — I  take  the  first  opportunity  to  communicate  to  the  public 
through  your  pages,  the  corroborative  evidence  of  my  experience  to  the 
soundness  and  efficacy  of  the  Chrono-thermal  principle.  Upwards  of 
twenty  years  ago  while  I  was  in  medical  charge  of  the  Depot  in  Ireland, 
the  Ophthalmia — the  Egyptian  Ophthalmia,  as  it  was  called — prevailed 
to  some  extent  among  the  men.  On  the  young  recruit  presenting  him¬ 
self  with  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  no  matter  how  slight  the  conjunc¬ 
tival  inflammation,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  day  I  at  once 
opened  a  vein  in  both  arms,  and  occasionally  the  temporal  artery 
besides  !  Well,  the  blood  was  allowed  to  run  till  the  man  fainted— not 
till  then  were  the  arms  bandaged.  During  the  fainting  fit  a  solution  of 
caustic  was  dropped  into  the  affected  eye.  I  think  I  see  you  laughing 
at  all  this,  but  really  it  was  no  laughing  matter  ;  closing  the  eyes  of 
others  in  this  way  did  not  then  open  mine.  No, — nor  did  the  frequent 
appearance  afterwards  at  the  hospital,  of  the  men  whose  constitution 
I  thus  irremediably  injured,  open  them  either.  How  could  it  ?  The 
only  time  I  ever  received  commendation  from  my  medical  superiors  was 
for  this  destructive  treatment !  Soon  after  this  I  went  to  the  West 
Indies  with  my  Regiment,  and  here,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  must  draw  a 
veil  over  four  years  of  my  medical  life.  My  practice  during  those  four 
years  was  the  practice  of  every  body  else  ; — I  was  filled  to  the  brim  with 
the  dogmas  taught  by  the  Edinburgh  Professors, — Professors  who  arro¬ 
gated  to  themselves  solely  the  knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Healing  !  Nor 
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were  they  alone  in  declaring  bleeding  and  antiphlogestics  the  sheet  anchor 
in  all  diseases,  especially  the  diseases  of  youth  and  other  people  of 
“  Plethoric  habit.”  Even  so  late  as  1840,  I  was  told  by  very  high 
authority  to  beware  of  giving  up  bleeding,  a  practice  that  had  stood 
the  test  of  ages ! 

Shortly  after  my  return  from  the  West  Indies,  I  found  myself  with 
my  regiment  again  quartered  in  this  very  garrison.  Calling  one  day 
on  Lady  Whitmore,  my  attention  was  directed  to  some  scurrilous 
remarks  in  the  Cheltenham  Looker-on.  Dr.  Dickson’s  name  at  once 
arrested  my  attention.  Surely,  said  I  to  myself,  this  “  Dickson  ” 
must  be  my  old  Edinburgh  chum  !  And  I  immediately  sent  to  the 
bookseller  for  his  Fallacy  of  Physic  as  taught  in  the  Schools,  every 
word  of  which  I  drank  in  with  the  strongest  conviction  of  its  truth. 
Before  this,  I  must  tell  you,  I  had  been  gradually  losing  faith 
in  the  Practice  of  Physic  as  taught  in  the  Schools  of  Medicine.  The 
seed  consequently  fell  on  no  very  churlish  ground  ;  for,  from  that  day 
to  this, — nearly  Thirteen  Years, — the  whole  period,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  months’  leave  of  absence,  being  spent  either  on  StafF  or  llegi- 
mental  Duty, — I  have  not  even  once  used  a  lancet  or  a  leech.  During 
that  long  period  of  service  in  the  various  climates  of  England,  Ireland,  the 
West  Indies, — to  which  I  went  a  second  time, — and  Canada,  I  have  given 
Dr.  Dickson’s  principles  the  fullest  trial.  My  delight  has  been  complete. 
How  strangely  it  contrasts  with  my  doubts  and  difficulties,  when  I  went 
the  “whole  hog”  in  the  established  practice.  My  various  Annual  Reports 
to  the  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  testify  to  its 
success — to  its  Immeasurable  Superiority  over  every  other  mode  of 
treatment. 

Deny  it  who  please,  Dr.  Dickson’s  writings  have  forced — though 
not  to  the  full  extent  —  a  change  upon  the  practice  of  the  men 
who  conspire  to  cry  him  down.  They  have  all  but  worked  a  complete 
revolution  in  Army  practice,  and  when  I  look  at  what  is  going  on  in 
Civil  life,  I  may  say  the  same  of  the  whole  Medical  world.  It  is  as 
difficult  at  this  moment  to  find  a  Doctor  or  Apothecary  under  forty 
who  bleeds  at  all,  as  it  was  to  find  one  who  did  not  bleed  in  almost 
every  case  when  Dr.  Dickson  first  startled  the  Profession  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  new  manner  of  treating  Disease.  All  now  plagiarize 
him  more  or  less, — even  those  that  abuse  him  most.  For  myself,  I 
scarcely  ever  look  into  a  new  Medical  work  that  does  not  borrow  or 
pilfer  from  Dickson’s  wonderful  discoveries. — Through  all  the  various 
disguises  with  which  the  authors  of  those  works  try  to  cloak  their 
plagiarisms,  there  is  no  difficulty  of  seeing  how  the  Medical  wind  at 
present  is  setting.  Use  this  letter  in  any  way  most  likely  to  forward 
the  good  cause,  and  believe  me,  a  sincere  well  wisher  to  “  Chrono- 
Thermalism.”  Yours,  &c., 

T.  D.  Hume,  82nd  Regiment. 

Dcwnport ,  12 th  March,  1850. 
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PROFESSIONAL  DIFFICULTIES. 

The  great  difficulty  of  the  present  day  with  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession,  is  to  keep  their  position  as  gentlemen  and  men  of 
Science.  How  to  wriggle  out  of  a  confession  that  their  prac¬ 
tice  throughout  has  been  one  universal  error  or  one  huge  im¬ 
posture,  is  the  great  object  of  their  various  organs  of  the  Press. 
The  following  article  on  “  Homoeopathy”  in  the  Medical 
Times ,  will  help  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Public  on  this  subject, 
in  a  way  the  Editor  of  that  periodical  never  intended  : 

“  In  London,  Homoeopathy  has  enjoyed  the  proverbial  day  of  the 
canine  species,  and  now  offers  little  to  fear  or  hope.  But  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  this  system  has  lately  been  introduced  with  great  glory 
and  some  success  ;  such  success,  that  it  becomes  interesting  to  inquire 
into  its  cause.  It  is  almost  a  truism  to  assert,  that  none  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  is  altogether  free  from  error  ;  none  of  our  institutions  from  im¬ 
perfection.  And  just  as,  in  the  latter  case,  the  principles  of  reform  are 
often  at  first  carried  beyond  their  ultimate  limits  ;  so  in  the  former,  a 
particular  bias  is  often  immediately  corrected  by  an  error  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction.  As  in  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  the  path  of  real  pro¬ 
gress  is  the  diagonal  of  the  two.  In  pursuance  of  these  reflections,  we 
unhesitatingly  affirm,  that  both  in  Medicine  in  general,  and  those 
localities  in  particular,  Homoeopathy  seems  to  be  a  reaction  against 
some  error  of  our  Science.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  (we  believe  in 
one  of  Dr.  Forbes’s  Reviews,)  that  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  the 

NATURAL  HISTORY  of  DISEASE  has  been  GREATLY  OVERLOOKED.  Alld  we 

are  justified  in  adding  that,  in  many  instances,  a  treatment  by  excessive 
bleeding  and  purgation,  which  involved  tedious  illness  and  a  slow  con¬ 
valescence,  has  been  set  in  disadvantageous  contrast  with  a  110-treatment 
by  Homoeopathy,  and  a  consequent  speedy  recovery.  But  while  we  may 
lament  that  a  system,  which  is  based  on  either  gross  ignorance  or 
unqualified  falsehood,  should  have  been  selected  as  the  agent  of  our  cor¬ 
rection  ;  while  we  fear  that,  in  many  of  the  graver  maladies,  its  inac¬ 
tion  will  cause,  as  it  often  has  caused,  fatal  results,  we  may  still  take  some 
comfort  from  observing,  that  it  is  likely  to  enlarge  our  views  of  pathology, 
to  point  out  our  errors  of  treatment,  and,  in  this  way,  to  be  of  real  and 
permanent  service  to  mankind.” — Medical  Times ,  1 6th  March ,  1850, 

However  inconvenient  it  may  be  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Medical  Times  to  admit  the  fact,  the  Natural  History  of 
Disease  which  he  acknowledges  has  been  so  greatly  overlooked 
by  a  Profession,  whose  especial  business  is  to  study  it,  is  not 
new  to  the  great  majority  of  his  Readers.  For  something  like 
fourteen  years  the  Chrono-thermal,  or  Natural  System  of 
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Medicine  lias  been  before  the  public  ;  and  in  the  pages  of  the 
Medical  Times  this  system  has  been  repeatedly  canvassed  both 
in  its  principal  outlines  and  in  detail.  To  Homoeopathy  rather 
than  to  Chrono-thermalism  the  Editor  of  that  paper,  neverthe¬ 
less,  ascribes  the  correction  of  tho  errors  of  Medical  Practice, — 
Homoeopathy,  that  neither  presents  a  fact  nor  an  argument 
worthy  of  being  for  one  moment  seriously  discussed  !  The  errors 
to  which  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times  alludes,  deny  it 
who  will,  were  one  and  all  corrected,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
corrected,  by  Chrono-thermalism.  In  every  one  of  the  works 
of  Dr.  Dickson,  these  errors  were  so  emphatically  urged,  the 
Reviewers  in  tho  first  instance  thought  it  wiser  to  misrepresent 
and  decry  them  than  attempt  a  refutation  ;  while,  as  the  pages 
of  the  “  Chrono-Tjiermalist  ”  prove,  the  facts  and  arguments 
contained  in  them  have  already  done  the  world  good  service. 
The  practice  of  blood  letting,  as  every  body  knows,  is  now 
almost  universally  scouted.  Only  four  years  ago,  in  the  great 
city  of  New  York,  Blood-letting  was  the  type  of  Practical 
Medicine.  In  that  city  now  it  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  How  were  Dr.  Dickson's  arguments  against  the 
practice  of  Blood-letting  first  received  in  New  York?  From 
a  pretended  “Review’"  of  Dr.  Turner's  Reprint  of  the  Fallacies 
of  the  Faculty ,  in  that  great  organ  of  the  Profession  in  America, 
the  New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ,  we  extract  the 
following :  — 

“  That  a  mode  of  treatment, — ‘  Blood-letting  ’ — that  has  been  in  use 
from  the  most  remote  antiquity  ;  that  has,  as  it  were,  by  intuition  or 
instinct,  been  employed  by  uncivilized  nations  for  the  relief  of  various 
maladies ;  whose  benefits  have  been  acknowledged  by  all  medical 
writers,  and  all  accurate  observers  in  every  age  ;  which  still  maintains 
its  ground  against  the  cavils  of  the  interested  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
ignorant ;  a  remedy  to  which  many  are  often  compelled  to  resort,  even 
in  opposition  to  their  theoretical  views,  and  the  principles  of  the  medical 
systems  they  have  adopted, — that  such  a  remedy  is  now  to  be  cried 
down  and  banished  from  the  world  by  such  a  book  as  this,  is  about  as 
probable  as  that  sickness  itself  is  about  to  disappear  from  the  earth  !  ” 

Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this,  the  same  journal  has  lately  declared, 
that  “  Blood-letting  is  not  a  remedy  at  all  !  M 

“  Several  important  discoveries  have  been  made  within  the  past  year. 
One  by  Dr.  Brigham  of  the  Utica  Lunatic  Asylum,  that  Blood-letting  is 
pernicious  in  Lunacy.  Another,  by  Dr.  Reese  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital, 
of  the  value  of  stimulants  in  ship-fever  ;  while  Professor  Dickson  of  this 
city  is  alleged  to  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  investigation 
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of  the  '  Periodicity  of  Disease.’  But  no  thanks  in  either  case  to  the 
rightful  Dr.  Dickson,  whose  sin  as  first  discoverer  is  unpardonable  ! 
From  the  many  letters  I  have  received  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  I  select  one  from  a  Physician  in  a  city  of  the  south  as  being  the 
most  comprehensive.  The  name  of  the  writer  is  suppressed  for  the 
present,  from  the  apprehension  he  entertains  of  persecution  on  the  part 
of  his  Medical  neighbours.” — Dr.  Turner’s  Preface  to  the  Second  American 
Edition ,  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty. 

The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to  by  Dr.  Turner: — - 

- - June  1 7  th,  1847. 

Dear  Sir,' — Accident  placed  in  my  hands,  about  a  year  or  fifteen 
months  since,  a  copy  of  your  edition  of  Dr.  Samuel  Dickson’s  “  Chrono- 
thermal  System  of  Medicine,”  (fee.  After  a  careful  perusal  of  it,  you  can 
scarcely  imagine  the  delight  which  it  afforded  me.  For  years  I  had 
been  gradually  losing  confidence  in  the  prescribed  mode  of  treatment 
laid  down,  and  forced  on  the  profession,  through  the  talismanic  influ¬ 
ence  of  either  fashionable  or  time-honoured  professors,  or  our  medical 
schools.  For  many  ye^s  past  I  have  adopted  a  plan  of  treatment,  in 
many  of  its  essential  features,  similar  to  that  so  forcibly  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Dickson.  But  the  happy  thought  of  adopting  Intermittent  Fever  as 
the  Type  of  Disease,  so  clearly  illustrated  by  the  doctor,  never  once 
entered  my  mind  ;  although  I  had  for  some  years  been  using  the  Chrono- 
thermal  remedies,  from  observing  the  great  and  beneficial  effects  derived 
from  their  use,  and  had  almost  ceased  to  use  the  lancet,  drastic  purga_ 
tives,  &c.,  from  the  clearly-demonstrated  ill  effects  which  so  often  fol¬ 
lowed  in  their  wake.  Yet  my  mode  of  treatment  was  empirical.  The 
great  book  of  nature  was  open  to  me  ;  I  was  anxiously  inquiring  for 
some  happy  generalisation  that  might  enable  me  to  condense  the  facts 
and  observations  which  I  had  made  into  a  system. 

You  can  now  in  a  faint  degree  appreciate  the  delight  with  which  I 
read  the  Periodic  Theory  of  Dr.  Dickson.  I  instantly  discovered,  that  every 
fact  which  I  had  observed  during  a  practice  of  near  twenty -five  years 
could  be  at  once  arranged  under  the  beautiful  Natural  Periodic  System 
of  Dr.  Dickson  ; — the  Periodicity  of  Disease  had  often  forced  itself  on 
me  ;  but  until  I  read  this  work,  I  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
might  be  applied.  Of  all  the  nosological  arrangements  that  I  have  yet 
seen,  this  is  the  most  comprehensive,  because  the  most  simple,  the  most 
natural.  I  embraced  the  principles  at  once  ;  they  were  in  complete 
conformity  with  my  previous  notions  and  practice  ;  it  was  an  easy  matter. 

The  severe,  and  I  am  sorry  to  admit,  just  censure  measured  out  by 
Dr.  Dickson  against  the  Professors  and  Reviewers,  and  many  Members 
of  the  Faculty,  at  first  caused  me  to  falter  ;  but  on  carefully  reading 
his  remarks  and  exposures,  there  appeared  so  much  truth  in  them,  I 
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could  not  but  reluctantly  admit,  that  the  exposure  would  only  be  inju¬ 
rious  to  those  members  who  were  making  a  merchandise  of  our  holy 
profession,  and  that  his  exposure  would  ultimately  benefit  the  high- 
minded  and  honourable  portion  of  the  profession.  Time  has  only  served 
to  convince  me  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion. 

Since  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Dickson’s  work,  I  have  in 
every  case  used  the  Chrono-thermal  Treatment,  on  the  strictly  Chrono- 
thermal  Principle.  My  success  has  been  altogether  unprecedented.  I 
now  speak  with  confidence  of  my  ability  to  remove  disease  and  pain 
(more  especially  that  of  a  chronic  character)  in  a  manner  that  may 
appear  to  some  egotistical,  and  to  smack  of  quackery.  I  speak  thus, 
because  experience  has  given  me  confidence  in  the  mode  of  treatment. 

I  have  not  used  the  lancet  in  a  single  instance  in  my  private  practice 
during  the  last  year.  This  is  thought  very  strange  by  many  of  my 
cotemporaries,  as  I  at  one  time  used  the  sanguinary  treatment  to  an 
extent  far  beyond  many  of  them.  As  before  remarked,  for  many  years 
I  had  ceased  to  use  it  to  a  great  extent,  neither  have  I  used  cupping- 
glasses  or  leeches  during  that  period.  I  have  not  used  one-fifth  part  of 
the  quantity  of  calomel  and  other  purgatives  that  I  heretofore  used  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  my  success  has  been  far  greater  than  heretofore, 
in  all  forms  or  manifestations  of  morbid  action. 

I  am  physician  to  a  large  almshouse  in  this  county.  I  have  strictly 
carried  out  the  principles  there,  with  the  most  decided  advantage  to  the 
patients,  many  of  whom  are  brought  in  with  broken-down  constitutions, 
and  diseases  of  long  standing.  I  have  used  the  lancet  but  twice  in  the 
institution  last  year,  and  that  against  my  own  opinion  ;  the  cases  termi¬ 
nated  fatally.  The  mortality  in  the  institution  the  year  preceding,  under 
the  treatment  of  my  predecessor,  was  over  fourteen  per  cent.  During  the 
year  just  passed,  it  has  been  a  little  over  six  per  cent.  ;  this  appears  to 
be  a  great  difference.  The  records  of  the  house  prove  its  truth.  The 
gentleman  who  preceded  me  is  an  excellent  physician.  I  think  the  whole 
difference  is  fairly  due  to  the  mode  of  treatment. 

I  have  said  more  than  I  intended  when  I  sat  down,  and  fear  I  have 
imposed  a  burthensome  task  on  you  ;  but  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me.  I 
can  scarcely  describe  the  interest  I  feel  on  the  subject.  My  principal 
object  in  addressing  you  is  to  inquire  of  you  whether  there  are  any  other 
works  published  on  the  subject ;  if  so,  where  can  I  get  them  ?  Would 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know,  and  their  cost,  that  I  may  send  for 
them  ?  Although  the  prejudices  of  education  were  strong  in  my  case, 
having  been  bred  in  the  school  of  the  disciples  of  Dr.  Rush,  the  powerful 
reasoning  of  Dr.  Dickson  was  more  than  sufficient  to  overcome  them. 

With  respect,  I  remain,  Ac. 


Dr.  William  Turner. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Chrono-Thermalist. 

Sir, — If  you  have  a  niche  for  the  accompanying  letter  of  Dr.  Kent, 
you  will  oblige,  Yours  truly, 

Wm.  Turner. 

New  York,  March  5th,  1850. 

Chrono-Thermalism — How  it  Works. 

Pawtucket,  R.  January  23rd,  1850. 

Esteemed  Sir, — Some  time  ago  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  “  The  Chrono-thermal  System  of  Medicine,”  of  which  you  have  the 
honour  of  being  the  American  editor.  I  need  not  tell  you  with  what 
pleasure  I  read  Dr.  Dickson’s  most  beautiful  and  harmonious  theory, 
and  how  greatly  I  feel  indebted  (in  common  with  all  the  thinking  por¬ 
tion  of  our  people)  to  yourself,  for  its  introduction  into  the  United 
States.  Some  six  years  ago  I  laid  aside  the  use  of  the  lancet,  and  have 
for  about  the  same  period  adopted  a  course  of  treatment  in  my  general 
practice  upon  the  great  law  so  ably  developed  by  Dr.  D.  ;  to  this  I 
was  led  by  certain  articles  from  his  pen,  which  had  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  the  London  Lancet  and  the  Medical  Times.  Cheerfully  do  I 
render  this  tribute  to  the  intellectual  and  philosophical  author  of  the 
Fallacies  of  the  Faculty.  Since  I  avowed  my  advocacy  of  the  system  I 
now  pursue — notwithstanding  my  general  success,  and  in  many  cases 
the  recovery  of  patients  where  they  had  been  pronounced  hopeless  by 
the  lancet  and  infinitesimal  practitioners — I  am  denounced  by  my  old 
friends  of  the  Faculty  as  a  “  Quack.”  Of  course,  such  logic  most  readily 
secures  the  attention  of  the  unthinking  masses,  but  I  am  not  to  be 
moved  thereby.  Wishing  you  health,  long  life,  and  the  inward  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  you  are  a  benefactor  to  your  race, 

I  am  most  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

J.  Emerson  Kent,  M.D, 

Dr.  Wm.  Turner,  New  York. 

Anaesthetics  in  Midwifery. — Dr.  Channing  reports  from  his  own 
practice,  and  from  that  of  nearly  fifty  physicians  in  or  near  Boston,  the 
results  of  the  use  of  anaesthetics  in  515  cases  of  natural  labour,  and  in 
52  cases  of  instrumental  or  complicated  labour.  Of  the  former  the 
mothers  all  did  well,  and  there  were  but  7  still  births.  In  the  latter  the 
results  were  most  unexpectedly  favourable.  Of  the  instrumental  and 
complicated  cases,  in  20  the  forceps  were  applied,  all  the  mothers  and 
15  children  being  saved.  In  4  craniotomy  was  performed  ;  mothers  all 
saved.  In  10  convulsions  occurred ;  6  mothers  and  3  children  saved. 
In  9  the  arm  presented  ;  mothers  and  children  all  saved.  In  3  the  breech 
presented  ;  mothers  and  children  all  saved.  One  case  of  accidental,  and 
2  of  unavoidable  haemorrhage  ;  all  the  mothers  and  2  children  saved. 
One  case  of  twins — mother  and  children  did  well — completes  the  list. 
Comparing  these  with  Dr.  Collins’s  cases,  we  find  a  material  difference 
in  favour  of  the  former.  Dr.  Collins  reports  173  cases  of  the  four 
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varieties  of  irregular  labours  specified  above,  of  which  he  saved  145 
mothers  and  50  children.  I)r.  Channing  43  cases,  saving  39  mothers  and 
24  children,  showing  a  difference  in  his  favour  of  6  per  cent,  of  mothers, 
and  27  per  cent,  of  children.  Dr.  Channing  also  reports  the  opinions  of 
thirty-four  physicians,  thirty-one  of  whom  speak  unequivocally  in  favour 
of  anaesthetics  in  midwifery,  and  the  remaining  add  the  qualification  of 
the  drug  being  pure. 

Dr.  G.  N.  Burwell,  of  Buffalo,  gives  thirty-seven  cases  in  which  lie 
gave  chloroform  to  parturient  females  always  with  safety  and  advantage. 

Dr.  Lindsly  had  employed  anaesthetics  in  about  40  cases  with  com¬ 
plete  or  partial  relief  of  suffering,  and  without  injurious  effects  to  mother 
or  child.  Dr.  Joseph  Parish,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  and  Dr.  J.  Clark, 
of  Marion,  Pennsylvania,  also  report  favourably.  As  to  its  influence  on 
the  child,  the  researches  of  Siebold  and  Dr.  Putnam,  prove  that  the 
sounds  of  the  foetal  head  are  not  affected  by  it ;  while  the  experience  of 
Simpson  and  of  Channing  show  the  number  of  still-born  children  with 
chloroform,  to  be  under  the  average. 

We  have  yet  hardly  cases  enough  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  uterus  after  delivery  has  been  more  perfect,  and  the 
chance  of  haemorrhage  diminished  under  etherization.  Although  the 
reports  of  Dr.  P.  Smith  and  others  show  that  patients  who,  in  pre¬ 
vious  labour,  had  flooded  freely,  altogether  escaped  in  those  in  which 
chloroform  was  administered. 

In  puerperal  convulsions  it  has  been  very  successful,  as  proved  by 
Messrs.  Clifford,  Wilson,  Kite,  Hearn,  and  Clifton,  in  England  ;  by 
Chailly  in  France,  and  by  Dr.  Channing  (10  cases)  in  America.  In 
nearly  all  these  the  spasms  were  entirely  controlled,  or  essentially 
modified,  by  the  chloroform. — Trans.  American  Med.  Association ,  1849. 


Rather  Chrono-Thermal. — The  phases  of  public  opinion  are  ever 
varying.  I  fancy  I  see  in  them  something  of  a  Periodic  Type  ;  others 
may  descry  a  positive  series  of  Repetitions.  This  may  be  said  of  some; 
but  still,  I  contend,  there  are  others  of  a  more  important  nature,  depend¬ 
ing  on  phenomena  which  I  will  endeavour  further  to  unfold,  and  that, 
secure  of  all  alarm  at  any  apprehension  of  that  monster,  to  whom  we  are 
all  so  apt  to  bow, — 

“  - opinion,  an  omnipotence,  whose  veil 

Mantles  the  earth  with  darkness,  until  right 

And  wrong  are  accidents  ;  and  men  grow  pale 

Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  too  bright.” 

Dr.  Bushman,  in  Medical  Times,  March  23rd,  1850. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“  C.  D.,*’  Bath. — Yes,  in  the  Revelations  on  Cholera. 

“  Mr.  Tomlins’  ”  ‘Suggestions’  will  appear  in  our  next  Number. 
“  Juvenis.” — Your  Letter  is  under  consideration. 

“  Dr.  Williams.*’ — The  Unity  of  Disease  is  out  of  print. 


ls£  May ,  1850. 

The  Medical  Profession  at  this  moment  is  in  a  perfectly  chaotic 
state.  All  is  doubt,  difficulty,  and  vacillation.  Almost  every 
number  of  the  various  Periodicals  devoted  to  “Medical  Science” 
betrays  the  fact.  In  practice  and  in  theory  all  is  contradiction. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Medical  Gazette  of  5th  April  last. 
There  we  find  Mr.  Critchett,  of  the  London  Hospital  among 
other  approximations  to  Chrono-thermalism,  strongly  depre¬ 
cating  the  employment  of  blood-letting  and  mercury  in  the 
treatment  of  inflammation  produced  by  local  violence  ;  and  side 
by  side  in  the  same  number  of  the  same  Medical  Gazette ,  we  have 
a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  eye  produced  by  violence,  treated 
by  Mr.  Luke,  of  the  same  London  Hospital,  with  leeches, 
blood-letting,  and  mercury!  Worse  than  that,  we  find  the 
same  gentleman  for  no  other  apparent  purpose  than  to  add 
violence  to  violence,  actually  placing  an  issue  in  the  temple  of 
the  unfortunate  subject  of  the  case  in  question  ! 

Turn  to  the  pages  of  the  Medical  Times  of  the  same  date. 

Dr.  Bushnan,  the  Editor  of  that  Journal  thus  writes  - 

“  Our  present  successful  plan  of  cure — for  this,  undoubtedly,  cannot 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  difference  of  opinion  [?] — -is,  I  apprehend,  due 
to  our  general  non-interference  with  the  course  of  nature  in  the  succession 
of  morbid  actions,  save — and  then  only — when  we  see  them  running 
on  rapidly  to  a  fatal  result  [!]  The  modern  triumph  of  our  art  is 
more  in  the  happy  forbearance  exemplified  in  our  negative  treatment, 
than  in  the  positive  success  of  any  heroic  remedy.  By  not  obeying  that 
almost  instinctive  impulse  that  urges  us  to  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  natural,  though  morbid  actions — by  eschewing  the  nimia  diligentia 
Medici — and  by  having,  above  all,  enforced  a  most  strict  system  of 
hygiene,  I  think  the  science  of  Medicine  has  attained  the  present 
high  place  it  holds  [ha  !  ha  !  ha  !]  among  the  beneficial  arts  of  life.” 

Reader  !  What  is  this  but  a  complete  denial  of  medication 
under  all  ordinary  circumstances  even  when  paid  for — a  mere 
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pretence  of  medical  assistance,  while  the  doctor  folds  his  arms  and 
looks  on  in  quiet  apathy  during  each  repetition  of  the  Patient’s 
paroxysm  of  suffering  ?  This  is  precisely  what  the  Homoeopaths 
do  under  the  cloak  and  mysticism  of  their  infinitesimal  physic. 
Was  ever  such  nonsense  uttered  in  the  name  of  Science — to 
allow  the  repetitive  paroxysmal  movement  common  to  all  disease, 
to  return  and  re-return  so  long  as  it  will  do  so  unchecked, 
till  the  patient’s  body  under  the  reiterated  agitation  of  the 
Febrile  Fit  threatens  to  go  to  pieces — then,  and  not  till  then  to 
interfere  !  The  habit  of  return,  like  all  bad  habits,  is  to  be 
first  rendered  all  but  incurable,  by  a  long  series  of  repetitions 
before  the  Quinine  is  to  be  given.  For  what  purpose? — the 
glorification  of  Science  forsooth  ! — Impudent  pretence  !  The 
true  secret  of  all  this  is,  a  long  illness — a  long  attendance, 
and  a  long  bill  !  Deny  it  as  you  please,  Mr.  Editor  of  the 
Medical  Times,  that  is  the  gist  of  your  tactics — that  is  the  end 
and  aim  of  all  your  philanthropy  !  Finding  the  Homoeopathic 
wow-treatment  less  injurious  than  the  positively  destructive 
practice  which  has  been  so  long  palmed  upon  the  world  by  the 
Medical  Journals  as  Medical  Science,  the  public  is  gradually 
taking  to  Homoeopathy.  The  Homoeopaths  are  beating  the 
Regulars  in  the  race. — And  seeing  this,  you  Dr.  Bushnan,  obvi¬ 
ously  point  to  a  similar  game,  as  most  likely  to  be  successfully 
followed  by  the  great  body  of  the  Profession  under  present 
circumstances.  People  of  England  open  your  eyes  to  this ; — 
above  all,  open  your  eyes  to  the  doings  of  Dr.  Bushnan,  and 
persons  like  Dr.  Bushnan.  There  is  only  one  way  by  which 
you  can  keep  these  gentry  in  check,  and  that  a  most  effectual 
one.  Pay  to  talent  and  quickness  of  cure  what  you  do  not 
deny  to  time  and  long  suffering.  Pay  liberally  once  and  for  all 
on  the  first  visit.  Do  that,  and  all  the  Editors  of  all  the 
Medical  Journals,  will  very  shortly  change  their  tactics  and  their 
tune.  You  will  in  that  case  soon  find  out  who  is  the  best 
man — instead  of  being  hocussed  and  humbugged,  as  you  at 
present  are  by  thimble-rig  and  collusion.  Till  the  mode  of 
remunerating  Medical  men  be  changed,  Physic  can  only  be 
successfully  followed  by  cheats  and  rogues.  As  now  practised 
Medicine  is  the  Tomb  of  Genius  ! 
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( Continued  from  page  51.) 

Haying  soon  found  out,  to  ray  cost,  liow  mistaken  I  was  in 
expecting  that  a  fair  trial  would  be  made  of  my  views  by  the 
Profession  at  large — most  of  whom  indeed  at  once  set  to  work 
with  their  machinery  of  Reviews  and  secret  calumny  to  decry 
both  the  Unity  of  Disease  and  its  Author — I  next  delivered 
Lectures  on  the  subject  in  Egyptian  Hall.  These  lectures  I 
published  under  the  title  of  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty ,  with 
the  Chrono-thermal  System  of  Medicine ,  a  work  that  has  been 
translated  and  re-translated  on  the  Continent,  and  by  means 
of  repeated  Reprints  has  been  largely  circulated  in  America. 
How  greatly  those  different  works  of  mine  have  already  altered 
the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  this  Country,  the  pages  of  the 
Chrono-Thermalist  will  amply  prove.  To  the  Truth  of  the 
Unity  of  Disease  I  can  bring  witnesses  from  every  quarter  of 
the  Globe.  Will  my  Readers  be  pleased  to  form  themselves 
into  a  J ury  to  try  the  case  ? 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ! — why  not  Ladies  ?  they  are  quicker 
of  apprehension  than  the  gentlemen  twenty  times.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  J  ury !  the  evidence  which  I  shall  bring  forward 
in  support  of  the  cause  you  are  now  to  try  is  twofold  : — 

1.  Evidence  from  the  Enemy’s  Camp. 

2.  Evidence  from  men  who  have  most  willingly  come  over 
from  that  camp  to  mine. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  I  feel  assured  will  shew 
every  attention  to  the  witnesses  of  both  kinds. 

First,  then,  To  the  truth  of  the  Unity  and  Intermittency 
of  Disease  ; — to  the  value  of  the  Bark  in  certain  Epidemics, 
not  very  generally  recognized  to  have  any  analogy  to  that 
type  of  all  disorder — the  Ague  ; — to  the  value  of  attention  to 
temperature, — and  in  evidence  of  the  worse  than  worthlessness, 
in  certain  cases,  of  a  mode  of  treatment  I  never  myself  in  any 
case  put  in  practice — Bleeding — I  call  on  Dr.  Holland  to  speak. 
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Behold  Dr.  Holland,  the  eminent  London  Physician,  in  the 
witness  box  !  In  his  hand  is  his  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections . 
Having  kissed  the  book — his  own — Dr.  Holland  testifies  thus: — 

“  Has  sufficient  weight  been  assigned  in  our  pathological  reasonings 
to  that  principle  which  associates  together  so  many  facts  in  the  history 
of  disease,  namely,  the  tendency,  in  various  morbid  actions,  to  distinct 
intermission  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  and  more  or  less  perfect  in 
kind  V'  “  The  subjection  of  so  many  diseased  actions  to  this  common 
law,  establishes  relations  which  could  not  have  been  learned  from 
other  sources,  and  which  have  MUCH  VALUE  EVEN  IN  THE 
DETAILS  OF  PRACTICE.” 

“  It  will  probably  be  one  of  the  most  certain  results  of  future 
research,  to  associate  together ,  by  the  connexion  of  causes  of  common 
kind,  diseases  now  regarded  as  wholly  distinct  in  their  nature,  and 
arranged  as  such  in  our  systems  of  nosology.  This  remark  applies  very 
widely  throughout  all  the  genera  of  disease.”  “  We  can  scarcely  touch 
upon  this  subject  of  FEVER  (particularly  that  which  our  present  know¬ 
ledge  obliges  us  to  consider  as  of  idiopathic  kind,)  without  finding  in  it 
a  BOND  with  which  to  associate  together  numerous  forms  of  disease,  but 
withal  a  knot  so  intricate,  that  no  research  has  hitherto  succeeded  in 
unravelling  it.'11 

Now,  what  does  Idiopathic  mean  ?  It  means  peculiar  or  primary — 
in  opposition  to  symptomatic  disease,  or  disease  of  long  standing.  The 
profession,  then,  according  to  Dr.  Holland, — and  he  is  quite  right — 
have  been  all  perfectly  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  beginning  of  any 
disease.  The  “  knot  ”  they  have  for  so  many  centuries  been  trying  to 
unravel,  I  hope  he,  they,  and  every  body  else  will  now  consider  as  com¬ 
pletely  untied, — but  not ,  as  I  shall  in  a  few  minutes  prove,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  Dr.  Holland’s  “  prediction.” 

When  speaking  of  the  Influenza  and  other  Epidemics,  Dr.  Holland 
says  :  “  I  may  briefly  notice  the  singular  analogy  to  the  milder  forms  of 
Typhus  and  Intermittent  Fever  which  these  epidemics  have  occasionally 
presented.”  Why  he  puts  Typhus  before  Intermittent  Fever,  I  know 
not ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  except  where  badly  treated,  the  Influenza 
seldom  takes  the  ‘typhoid’  shape.  However,  Dr.  Holland  admits  he 
has  prescribed  Bark  in  Influenza  with  very  great  advantage. 

Hear  Dr.  Holland  on  the  subject  of  Temperature  : — “  The  patient  may 
almost  always  choose  a  temperature  for  himself ;  and  inconvenience  in 
most  cases,  positive  harm  in  many,  will  be  the  effect  of  opposing  that 
which  he  desires — his  feeling  here  is  rarely  that  of  theory,  though  too 
often  contradicted  by  what  is  merely  such.  It  represents  in  him  a 
definite  state  of  the  body,  in  which  the  alteration  of  temperature  de¬ 
sired  is  that  best  adapted  for  relief  \  and  the  test  of  its  fitness  usually 
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found  in  the  advantage  resulting  from  the  change.  This  rule  may  be 
taken  as  applicable  to  all  fevers,  even  to  those  of  the  Exanthematous 
kind/’  By  which  term  medical  men  understand  small-pox ,  chicken-pox, 
measles,  and  scarlet  fever.  Some  include  the  plague. 

With  great  naivete  Dr.  Holland  asks :  “  Is  not  depletion  by  Blood-letting 
still  too  general  and  indiscriminate  in  affections  of  the  Brain,  and 
especially  in  the  different  forms  of  Paralysis  ?  I  believe  that  the 
soundest  medical  experience  will  warrant  this  opinion.  The  vague 
conception  that  all  these  disorders  depend  upon  some  inflammation  or 
pressure  which  it  is  needful  to  remove,  too  much  pervades  and  directs 
the  practice  in  them — and  if  the  seizure  be  one  of  sudden  kind,  this 
method  of  treatment  is  often  pursued  with  an  urgent  and  dangerous 
activity.”  *  *  *  *  “  Theory  might  suggest  that  in  some  of  these 

various  cases,  the  loss  of  blood  would  lead  to  mischief.  Experience 
undoubtedly  proves  it  ;  and  there  is  cause  to  believe  that  this  mischief, 
though  abated  of  late  years,  is  still  neither  infrequent  nor  small  in 
amount.” 

Now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  if  any  of  you  be 
disposed  to  question  by  whose  influence  this  abatement  of  mis¬ 
chief  was  principally  brought  about,  I  may  suggest  that,  from 
numerous  letters  I  have  received  from  medical  men,  long  before 
Dr.  Holland’s  volume  first  appeared,  my  writings  must  at  least 
have  in  something  contributed  to  it.  Dr.  Holland’s  work, 
from  which  I  quote,  was  published  by  Longman  &  Co.  in  1839. 
Mark  that  date,  and  mark  also,  if  you  please,  that  it  was  in  the 
year  1836 — three  years  before — the  same  Publishers  brought 
out  my  work  The  Fallacy  of  Physic  as  taught  in  the  Schools , — 
wherein  I  stated  :  — 

1.  “  We  hope  to  prove  even  to  demonstration,  that  Fever,  Remittent 
or  Intermittent ,  comprehends  every  shape  and  shade  which  Disorder  can 
assume.” 

2.  “  That  many  cases  of  Disorder  have  been  observed  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  Remittent  Fever,  and  to  derive  benefit  from  the  modes  of 
treatment  adapted  to  that  periodic  distemper,  we  are  sufficiently  aware. 
But  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  author,  ancient  or  modern,  has  detected 
that  type,  and  advocated  that  treatment  in  every  shade  and  variety  of 
Disease.” 

3.  “  That  Attention  to  Temperature  and  Time  is  the  end  of  all 
medicine.” 

4.  “  That  Blood-letting  might  be  advantageously  dispensed  with  in 
all  diseases,  even  in  apoplexy.” 
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The  first  appearance  in  print  of  the  above  remarks,  drew  from 
Dr.  Holland  a  letter  to  me,  which  being  marked  “  Private,” 
I  refrain  from  publishing.  My  reply  and  his  rejoinder  (not 
marked  private)  will  show  you  how  skilfully  Dr.  Holland 
eludes  a  cross  examination. 

Dr.  Dickson  to  Dr.  Holland. 

2nd  April,  1840. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  apologize  for  not  having  sooner  replied  to  your 
favour  of  the  28th  ultimo,  which  was  left  at  my  house  on  Sunday.  While 
I  readily  acknowledge  the  polite  and  gentleman-like  tone  in  which  it  is 
couched,  I  confess  I  feel  somewhat  uncertain  as  to  the  impression  you 
mean  to  convey  by  the  matter  of  its  contents.  Your  longer  experience 
in  medical  subjects  will  at  once  set  me  right  if  I  am  wrong  in  the  sup¬ 
position,  that  no  writer  before  myself  ever  imagined,  far  less  developed, 
the  extensive  relations  of  Time,  Temperature,  and  Remission,  which, — 
call  them  Fever  or  what  you  please, — bind  in  a  common  bond  of  Unity 
all  kinds  of  Disorder,  however  named  and  by  whatever  caused.  Many 
authors,  it  is  true,  have  spoken  of  Remittency  in  certain  cases.  Cullen 
and  Darwin  both  allude  to  it. — M‘Culloch  has  done  so  more  fully,  but 
he  confines  his  observations  to  diseases  produced,  as  he  believed,  by 
malaria.  Him  you  have,  therefore,  in  your  chapter  on  “  Remittency,” 
very  properly  mentioned  as  he  deserved  ;  while  you  praised  his  penetra¬ 
tion  you  pointed  out  his  errors  ; — yet,  by  some  strange  fatality,  you 
omitted  all  notice  of  the  individual  writer  who  first  discovered  and 
developed  the  more  sweeping  and  comprehensive  principles,  which  you 
not  only  adopt  as  correct,  but  prophecy  will  one  day  be  triumphant  ! 
Considering  the  abuse  these  principles  received  on  their  first  publication 
at  the  hands  of  the  Profession,  and  their  organs,  the  Medical  Reviews, 
it  did  seem  to  me  to  be  only  an  act  of  justice  on  the  part  of  a  writer, 
professedly  treating  of  Time,  Temperature,  and  Remittency,  as  Elements 
of  Disease,  not  to  omit  to  name  the  person  who  discovered  relations  so 
extensive — relations  which  you  admit  to  be  true.  When  I  sent  you  my 
book  on  the  Unity  of  Disease  last  year,  I  expected  on  perusing  it  you 
would  have  done  me  the  honour  to  enter  into  some  explanation  of  this 
matter.  Months  passed  away  and  you  were  silent.  If  I  felt  chagrined 
at  your  neglect  in  the  first  instance,  was  it  not  natural  I  should  suppose 
myself  studiedly  slighted  in  the  second  ?  A  few  words  would  have  ex¬ 
plained  all ;  a  few  words  of  explanation — straightforward  explanation — 
would  have  set  us  both  right.  If  to  your  own  observation  solely,  or  to 
the  works  of  others,  you,  sir,  owe  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  quo¬ 
tations  I  made  from  the  Medical  Notes  and  Refections ,  I  shall  be  too 
happy  to  retract  any  remarks  of  mine  that  appear  harsh  or  any  way 
unfair.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  passages  I  have  quoted  from  your 
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volume  were  suggested  by  my  writings,  I  think  it  would  be  creditable 
to  yourself,  and  just  to  me,  that  you  should  still  say  so.  In  either  case 
I  shall  be  glad  to  publish,  in  my  next  lecture,  any  statement  you  may 
wish  to  make  to  me  on  the  subject.  The  spirit  of  peace  and  the  gentle¬ 
man-like  tone  which  pervade  your  note,  afford  me  an  assurance  that 
nothing  unpleasant  can  henceforth  pass  betwixt  us.  Whatever  you  mark 
private  shall  of  course  be  sacred.  My  own  communication  you  may  dis¬ 
pose  of  at  your  pleasure.  Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  most  obediently, 

S.  Dickson. 

Dr.  Holland  to  Dr.  Dickson. 

6  Brook-street,  April  Ath,  1840. 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  prevented  yesterday,  but  hasten  to-day  to  send  a 
few  lines,  such  as  I  hope  will  be  satisfactory  to  you,  on  the  subject  of 
your  letter. 

My  medical  reading  of  late  years  has  necessarily  been  partial  and 
broken,  as  I  believe  I  have  stated  in  my  preface — nor  until  I  read  your 
Lecture  had  I  the  slightest  knowledge  of  your  writings  referred  to  in  it, 
or  of  the  comments  of  Dr.  J.  Johnson’s  review  upon  them. 

When  I  looked  through  the  volume  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me, 
(which  I  did  during  the  leisure  of  last  autumn,)  it  did  not  occur  to  me 
as  necessary,  I  confess,  to  write  to  you  again  in  acknowledgment  of  it. 
Without  expressing  any  opinion  upon  the  general  doctrine  you  propose 
I  may  simply  state,  that  no  closer  relation  occurred  to  me  between  this 
and  any  passages  I  recollected  in  my  own  volume,  than  might  naturally 
be  expected,  on  points  wholly  subordinate  to  your  larger  conclusions. 
To  the  few  sentences  you  quote  taken  from  amidst  old  notes,  I  attach 
importance  only  as  briefly  expressing  what  I  think  to  be  true,  and  as 
bearing  upon  the  topics  under  discussion.  I  did  not  introduce  them  as 
new  views,  nor  dwell  upon  them  farther  than  as  subserving  to  these  topics. 

I  feel  assurance  that  you  will  be  satisfied  on  these  points.  But  never¬ 
theless  I  do  not  avail  myself  of  your  kind  offer  to  retract  any  thing  in 
your  lecture.  I  may  repeat,  (what  I  said  before  in  perfect  truth,)  that  I 
feel  at  any  time  most  anxious  to  avoid  any  sort  of  controversial  publi¬ 
city  ;  and  I  shall  be  satisfied  in  knowing  that  this  topic  will  not  come 
again  into  print  in  the  same  light.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  know  that 
you  find  any  thing  of  truth,  or  useful  suggestion  in  what  I  have  pub¬ 
lished  ;  and  I  shall  feel  gratified  by  any  opportunity  which  may  here¬ 
after  occur,  of  talking  with  you  on  these  subjects  of  common  interest  to 
us,  out  of  print.  Ever,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  Holland. 

That  opportunity  Dr.  Holland  took  good  care  should  never 
arrive.  The  first  time  he  was  requested  to  meet  me  in  consul¬ 
tation, — in  the  case  of  a  niece  of  Sir  Philip  Crampton, — he 
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declined  !  Rather  extraordinary  conduct  that  of  Dr.  Holland, 
considering  the  coincidence  (?)  of  our  respective  views  of 
Disease  ! 

The  greater  number  of  new  truths  that  have  from  time  to 
time  been  propounded  to  mankind,  have  had  to  run  a  common 
gauntlet.  First,  they  are  denied  stoutly — next,  they  are 
adulterated  slily — and  lastly, attempts  are  made  by  individuals  to 
steal  them  fragmentally  or  by  wholesale.  How  far  Dr.  Lay  cock 
of  York  has  succeeded  in  his  attempted  piracy  by  adultera¬ 
tion,  you  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  But  as 
Dr.  Laycock  has  a  great  aversion  to  appear  in  the  witness-box, 
I  will  lay  before  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  a  sample  of 
his  mode  of  treating  the  subject  of  Vital  Periodicity,  as  it  was 
for  the  first  time  given  by  him  to  the  British  Association  in 
1842: 

“  Monday.— Section  E.— MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

“  The  Secretary  read  a  paper  ‘  On  a  general  law  of  Vital  Periodicity,’ 
by  Dr.  Laycock. — The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  establish,  by  induction, 
a  Law  of  Periodicity,  with  a  term  of  seven  days,  [?]  pervading  the  entire 
animal  kingdom,  and  influencing  the  pathological  manifestations  of 
disease  in  man.  The  facts  brought  forward  for  this  purpose  were 
derived  from  periods  of  gestation,  or  of  hatching,  in  fishes,  reptiles, 
birds,  and  mammals,  from  the  transformations  of  insects,  the  effects  of 
morbid  poisons  on  the  animal  economy,  particularly  illustrated  from  mala¬ 
rious  and  Exanthematous  diseases,  Typhus  Fever,  and  Gout,  and  even 
chronic  diseases  :  in  all  of  these  classes  of  facts  a  Periodical  Movement 
is  found  pervading  the  entire  animal  kingdom,  with  a  strict  reference 
to  seven  days  or  its  su&-multiple  [!]'or  multiple.  Of  the  numerous  facts 
stated,  the  following  are  examples  :  of  129  species  of  birds  and  mammals, 
whose  period  of  incubation,  or  uterogestation,  was  examined,  in  67  the 
period  was  a  definite  number  of  weeks  or  months,  24  were  within  one 
day  of  being  so,  and  in  the  remaining  39  the  period  was  so  loosely 
stated  as  not  to  be  of  much  weight  for  or  against  the  general  law.  The 
author  stated,  that  the  most  remarkable  confirmations  and  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  law  were  to  be  found  in  insects  by  observing  the  periods 
observed  in,  1st,  the  hatching  of  the  ova  ;  2nd,  the  caterpillar  or  larva 
state,  and  the  moults  which  take  place  in  this  stage  of  developement  ; 
3rd,  the  pupa,  or  chrysalis  period,  and  4th,  the  imago  state,  or  puberty. 
Numerous  examples  from  these  conditions  in  many  species  were  given, 
in  all  which  the  period  of  seven  days,  or  its  simple  multiple,  was  traced. 
The  Phenomena  of  disease  in  man  were  examined,  particularly  Small  Pox, 
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as  the  best  example  of  the  Exanthemata,  of  Intermittent  Fevers,  and 
of  Gout ;  and  the  author  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  stages,  the 
principal  changes,  and  the  duration  of  these  diseases  were  governed  by 
the  same  law,  which  really  afforded  the  grounds  for  the  establishment  of 
the  critical  days  of  Hippocrates.  Of  these  days  the  most  important  were 
the  seventh,  fourteenth,  and  twenty-first,  and  the  next  in  importance 
being  the  fourth,  eleventh,  and  seventeenth,  the  half  periods  [!]  These 
Periodical  changes  were  to  be  traced  in  chronic  disease  also  ;  the  pre¬ 
vailing  doctrine  of  ‘  septennaries  5  among  the  ancient  physicians  was 
founded  on  similar  observations,  and  the  fact  of  Yital  Periodicity  is 
assumed  by  them  as  if  it  were  too  well  known  to  be  doubted. — [Where, 
or  when,  Hr.  Laycock  ?]  The  author  extended  this  Law  of  Periodicity 
to  Health  and  the  performance  of  healthy  functions ;  and  this,  he  con¬ 
tended,  threw  light  on  the  subject  of  the  latent  periods  of  disease.  This 
law  was  observable,  also,  in  an  entire  population,  as  might  be  seen  in 
Epidemics.” — A  ihenasum . 

Stripped  of  the  mystical  number  t£  seven,1’  and  the  too  trans¬ 
parent  absurdity  of  multiples  and  sw5-mu!tiples,  nobody  I  pre¬ 
sume  will  deny  that  the  Doctrine  of  “  Vital  Periodicity/1  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Laycock  in  1842,  is  the  identical  doctrine  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Dr.  Dickson  in  1836. 

The  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times  being  appealed  to  on  the 
subject,  readily  gave  insertion  to  letters  from  myself  and  from 
some  of  idv  friends  who  took  an  interest  in  it, — none  of  which, 
however,  the  learned  Laycock  condescended  to  notice!  The 
following  letter  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times ,  for  his  own 
reasons,  would  not  publish  : 

Hr.  Hickson  and  'Hr.  Laycock. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times. 

“  July  20th,  1843. 

“  Sir, — I  write  to  express  to  you  my  very  great  obligation  for  your 
early  insertion  of  my  letter,  on  the  subject  of  4  Vital  Periodicity /  and  I 
would  further  beg  to  tender  my  very  best  thanks  to  the  numerous  friends 
who  in  your  pages  have  so  kindly  and  readily  come  forward  to  vindicate 
my  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  doctrine  in  question.  That  frag¬ 
mentary  parts  of  the  doctrine  of  Yital  Periodicity  should  from  time  to 
time  have  attracted  the  attention  of  medical  theorists,  will  excite  the 
wonder  of  nobody — nobody  at  least  who  had  ever  counted  a  pulse  or 
witnessed  in  his  life  the  outward  phenomena  of  an  Ague — nobody  even 
who  knows  so  much  of  man  and  his  many  diseases,  as  to  be  aware  that 
his  Toothache,  his  Tic,  his  Gout,  and  his  Epilepsy,  come  on  in  fits  only, 
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and  by  no  possibility  can  last  for  ever  ! — Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Boerhaave, 
Darwin, — aye,  and  hundreds  of  others,  knew  this  much  at  least, — some 
trying  to  explain  it  one  way,  some  another.  McCulloch,  who  more 
recently  handled  the  subject,  endeavoured  to  prove  what,  for  a  time, 
scarcely  one  professional  man  in  Europe  doubted, — that  every  Inter¬ 
mittent  Movement  of  Man  depends  on  malaria  or  marsh  emanations. 
This  doctrine  of  M‘Culloch  I  was  the  first  to  impugn.  And  I  have  yet 
to  learn  that  any  author,  ancient  or  modern,  in  England  or  elsewhere, 
has  preceded  me  in  the  Discovery,  that  All  the  Movements  of  All  Animal 
Bodies — the  greater  and  the  less — the  atomic,  functional,  and  organic — 
whether  in  Health  or  Disease — disease  however  caused, — like  all  the 
movements  of  all  the  systems,  minor  and  major, — of  the  Universe  at 
large — are  similarly  Intermittent  and  Periodic  !  And  that  there  can  no 
more  be  an  eternal  or  continuous  disease  ( i .  e.  a  disease  without  inter¬ 
mission)  than  there  can  be  an  eternal  earthquake,  or  an  eternal  tem¬ 
pest  !  Six  years  ago  and  more  I  brought  this  forward — this  doctrine  of 
the  Periodic  and  Intermittent  Nature  of  all  Animal  Movement — not  as 
a  Whole,  but  as  a  Part  ;  for  with  it  I  also  published  the  Elements  of 
the  New  System  of  Medicine  which  necessarily  grew  out  of  the  dis¬ 
covery,  viz.,  the  Chrono-thermal  System.  And  how  were  my  discoveries 
then  received  at  the  hands  of  professional  men  1  How  ! — How,  Mr.  Editor, 
did  professional  men  ever  receive  any  discovery  that  improved  the 
practice  of  physic  ?  Mine  they  received  as  they  have  received  every 
other.  When  so  far  back  as  1836, 1  for  the  first  time  demonstrated  that 
Life  in  Health  is  in  reality,  and  not  figuratively,  a  c  Fitful  Fever’ — a 
thing  of  alternate  motion  and  rest — alternate  Chill  and  Heat — Depres¬ 
sion  and  Excitement — and  that  Intermittent  Fever  or  Ague  is  the  Type 
or  model  of  every  one  of  the  many  modifications  of  Life  termed  Disease, 
the  doctrine  was  scouted  and  ridiculed  by  all.  Physicians,  surgeons, 
apothecaries,  all  flew  to  arms.  The  Reviewers,  in  the  language  of 
Dr.  James  Johnson  their  chief,  denounced  it  as  a  FEVER-madness — a 
PniEXY-mania.  Nobody  then  dreamed  of  calling  its  authorship  in  ques¬ 
tion — No  !  it  was  false,  fanciful,  and  fatuous  throughout — so  utterly 
insane  that  nobody  ever  was  mad  enough  to  put  such  madness  on  paper 
before  !  How  stands  the  question  now  ? — Why,  it  makes  one  laugh  at 
the  turn-coat  world  ;  for,  who  could  dream  that  the  same  men  who,  six 
years  ago,  denounced  the  author  as  a  madman,  and  his  system  as  an 
absurdity,  would  now  meanly  attempt  to  annihilate  and  cast  aside  the 
one,  while  adopting  as  their  own  the  principles  of  the  other  !  This, 
nevertheless,  has  been  done.  But  you,  Mr.  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times — 
of  You,  Sir,  I  demand  why  you  do  me  only  partial  justice  ?  1  Whoever, 

preceded  Dr.  Dickson,’  you  say,  ‘  Dr.  Dickson  long  preceded  Drs.  Holland 
and  Laycock.  In  publishing  the  doctrine  in  England,  and  having  done 
much  to  revive  and  propagate  it,  he  was  fairly  entitled  to  some  notice 
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by  more  recent  writers  adopting  his  views  on  so  important  a  subject.’ 
Of  whose  doctrines,  Sir,  permit  me  to  ask,  are  mine  a  REVIVAL  ? — 
Who  before  me  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  Periodicity  of  all  Animal 
Life  ?  I  speak  of  Life  in  its  totality — its  abstract — not  in  its  frag¬ 
ments  !  It  is  only  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  doctrine  when  reluc¬ 
tantly  admitted  to  be  true,  should  be  whispered  away  as  not  new  ;  and 
you — you  Sir,  doubtless,  in  my  case,  have  unwittingly  caught  up  the 
echo  !  The  same  thing  happened  to  Harvey.  When  his  enemies  found 
it  impossible  any  longer  to  deny  the  truth  of  his  discovery,  they  accused 
him  of  having  stolen  it  from  the  ancients.  Ancient  or  modern,  what 
author  have  I  stolen  from  1 — Who  taught  me  that  All  Diseases,  however 
named,  and  by  whatever  caused,  are  Intermittent  in  their  character ; 
or  that  all  diseases,  like  the  Ague,  may  be  cured  on  the  principle  of 
prolonging  the  intermission,  by  Bark,  Arsenic,  Opium,  &c.  ?  To  whom 
am  I  indebted  for  the  hint,  that  every  and  each  of  these  medicinal 
agents,  like  every  other  medicinal  agent  in  nature,  cause  and  cure  by 
their  Electrical  influence  solely — in  one  case  Electrically  producing, 
in  another  Electrically  reversing  every  morbid  motive  condition  of  the 
body  ? — That  whether  Opium  produce  sleep  or  wakefulness, — whether 
Copaiba  aggravate  or  cure  discharges,  —  whether  Prussic  Acid  or 
Strychnia  cause  or  relieve  palsy,  spasms,  Ac., — depends  upon  the  positive 
or  negative  Electrical  state  of  the  Brain  of  the  individual  selected  for 
their  administration  1 — That  Change  of  Temperature  and  Change  of 
Motion  are  equally  the  law  of  Disease,  Remedy,  and  Cause  ? — Who,  I 
again  demand,  taught  me  these  ?  Of  these,  nevertheless,  and  many 
other  matters  which  have  never  entered  the  head  of  pathological  pro¬ 
fessors,  the  Un  ity  of  Disease  and  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty  treat  at  length. 
Under  the  title  of  Erreurs  de  Medicins,  ou  Systeme  Chrono-thermale ,  the 
latter  work  is  now  busily  agitating  the  medical  circles  of  France  and 
Germany.  Permit  its  author  to  ask  why  you  have  not  yet  reviewed  it. 
In  the  expectation  that  you  will  still  do  your  duty  in  this  respect  to  your 
readers,  he  looks  forward  to  a  just  and  candid  criticism  at  your  hands. 

.  “  Your  very  obedient  servant, 

“  S.  Dickson.” 

This  Letter  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  Editor  of  the 
Medical  Times  declined  to  insert.  But  shortly  afterwards  a 
“  Review”  of  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty  appeared  in  his 
pages — which  Review,  while  it  nibbled  at  certain  fragmentary 
matter,  discreetly  postponed  sine  die  all  notice  of  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  Disease ;  —  and  more  particularly 
omitted  to  answer  the  question — Whom  have  I  Revived? 
Scarcely  was  the  People’s  Edition  of  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty 
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published,  when  the  same  individual  who,  in  June,  1842, 
for  the  edification  of  the  British  Association  adulterated 
my  doctrine  of  Vital  Periodicity  with  the  moonshine  and 
mysticism  of  his  “  Septennaries" — Dr  Lay  cock  of  York — 
ventured  yet  again  to  put  forth  something  on  the  same  subject, 
in  the  same  original  vein,  in  the  Lancet .  Among  other  things 
— to  “  'prevent  controversy” — Dr.  Laycock  claimed  to  have 
himself  discovered  the  Periodic  movement  of  all  Vitality  ! 
Immediately  on  seeing  this,  I  wrote  to  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet , 
charging  Mr.  Laycock  with  Piracy  ;  sending  at  the  same  time 
a  copy  of  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty ,  that  the  respective  dates 
of  his  and  my  papers  might  be  compared.  Instead  of  printing 
my  letter,  Mr.  Wakley,  the  Editor,  in  a  note  to  Correspondents, 
informed  me  that  my  Work  would  be  examined  in  connexion 
with  the  paper  of  Dr.  Laycock,  and  his  (Mr.  Wakley’s)  opinion 
of  the  question  raised  by  me,  given  in  another  number. 
I  immediately  wrote  to  say,  I  would  dispense  with  his ,  Mr. 
Editor  Wakley’s  opinion ,  if  he  would  do  me  the  favour  to  print 
my  letter.  What  was  the  reply  of  this  second  Daniel — this 
exquisite  expounder  of  Crowner’s  Quest  law  ?  “  We  have 

received  the  second  note  of  Dr.  Dickson — who  may  adopt  any 
course  that  he  thinks  proper,  though  he  may  be  assured  that  we 
shall  not  allow  him  to  make  use  of  the  columns  of  this  journal 
for  promulgating  a  charge  of  piracy  against  a  highly  respect¬ 
able  physician,  unless  he  accompanies  that  charge  with  proofs 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  allegation — [the  first  time  ho  asks  for 
what  he  had  already  got — proofs  !]  The  subject  is  in  process 
of  investigation,  and  a  perfectly  fair  and  just  decision  shall  be 
the  result.” 

Anticipating  from  this  note  the  sort  of  investigation  Mr. 
Editor  Wakley  intended,  I  immediately  dispatched  the  follow¬ 
ing  to  his  address,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  send 
a  copy  to  the  Medical  Times ,  where  it  was  in  due  time 
inserted  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet. 

“  April  22nd,  1843. 

“  Do  not,  Sir,  imagine  that  you,  by  any  trick  or  artifice  of  yours, 
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however  ingenious,  can  juggle  me  out  of  a  discovery  which  it  has  been  the 
labour  of  my  life  to  establish — the  discovery  of  the  Periodic  movement 
of  all  Yitality — of  the  Periodicity  of  life  in  Health — the  Periodicity 
of  life  in  Disease  —  of  the  Periodicity  of  movement  of  Universal 
Nature  !  You  will  not,  you  say,  allow  me  to  make  use  of  the  columns  of 
your  Journal  ‘for  promulgating  a  charge  of  piracy  against  a  highly 
respectable  physician,  unless  I  accompany  that  charge  with  proofs  of 
the  accuracy  of  my  allegation  and  in  the  same  breath  you  add,  ‘  The 
subject  is  in  process  of  investigation,  and  a  perfectly  fair  and  just  deci¬ 
sion  shall  be  the  result.’  What !  an  investigation  and  decision  without 
proofs  !  Not  Mr.  Thomas  Wakley  surely,  but  some  blockhead  of  an 
underling  must  have  penned  that  absurdity.  Proofs  !  What  proofs  do 
you  demand  1  Words,  dates,  or  both  ?— words,  or  dates,  that  the  papers 
recently  printed  and  eulogised  by  you  under  the  head  of  Vital  Periodicity 
by  Dr.  Laycock,  are  so  many  mean  attempts  to  plagiarise  my  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Periodic  Movement  of  all  Yitality  !  Sir,  the  proofs  are 
already  in  your  possession  ;  they  are  contained  in  my  Works,  the 
Fallacy  of  Physic,  as  taught  in  the  Schools  ;  the  Unity  of  Disease,  and 
Fallacies  of  the  Faculty,  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  foreign  editions  ;  nay,  they 
are  stamped,  indelibly  stamped  on  your  own  pages  !  Look  to  the  Lancet, 
— look  to  your  own  paper  for  23rd  Sept.,  1837,— -and  you  will  there  find, 
what  Mr.  Laycock  now  so  modestly  puts  forth  as  his,  the  whole  doctrine 
of  Yital  Periodicity  given  by  myself.  Let  me  quote  it.— 4  The  principal 
aim  of  my  volume  ( Fallacy  of  Physic,  (fee.,  published  in  1836)  has  been 
to  demonstrate  that  the  corporeal  actions  of  man  in  his  healthy  state 
constitute  the  basis  or  standard  of  every  kind  of  living  action.  In 
Health  he  rests  from  his  labour — he  sleeps — he  wakes  to  sleep  again — 
his  lungs  now  inspiring  air,  now  expelling  it ;  his  heart  successively 
dilating  and  contracting ;  his  blood  brightening  in  one  set  of  vessels 
only  again  to  darken  in  another — his  food  and  drink  nutritious  one  hour 
to  become  excrementitious  the  next — in  a  word,  all  his  appetites  and 
necessities  periodically  alternating  with  each  other.’  Nor  do  I  con¬ 
fine  this  doctrine  of  Periodicity  to  Health — for  in  the  same  number  of 
the  Lancet  you  will  find  the  following  : — £  Is  it  not  strange  that  the 
profession  should  still  couple  remittency  (periodicity  ?)  exclusively 
with  miasma  or  malaria  as  a  cause  ?  Every  writer  who  has  professedly 
treated  the  subject  refers  to  this,  seeming  to  be  totally  and  absolutely 
unconscious  of  the  universality  of  Remission.  (Periodicity  ?)  as  a  Law  of 
All  Disease.’  Thus  far  I  have  quoted  from  what  I  have  written  and 
published  in  your  own  pages.  From  the  Unity  of  Disease,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1838,  I  extract  the  following  : — ‘  The  body  under  Disease 
exhibits  revolutions  analogous  to  those  in  Health ;  it  shows  a  similar 
tendency  to  alternate  motion  and  repose  ;  for,  periods,  more  or  less 
regular,  are  observed  to  mark  the  approach,  duration,  and  interval  of 
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recurrence  of  each  of  the  morbid  phases.’  And  in  the  First  Edition  of 
the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty ,  published  in  1839,  is  the  following  : — ‘  So 
far,  however,  from  having  been  recognised  as  a  Law  of  universal  occur¬ 
rence,  harmonising  with  everything  which  we  know  of  our  own  or  other 
worlds ,  periodic  return  has  been  vaguely  supposed  to  stamp  the  Dis¬ 
orders  where  it  was  too  striking  to  be  overlooked  as  the  exclusive 
offspring  of  a  malarious  or  miasmatic  atmosphere.’  ‘  The  Human  Body, 
whether  in  Health  or  Disorder,  is  an  epitome  of  every  Great  System  in 
Nature.  Like  the  globe  we  inhabit,  it  has  in  Health  its  diurnal  and 
other  revolutions,  its  sun  and  its  shade,  its  times  and  seasons,  it3  alter¬ 
nations  of  heat  and  moisture.  In  Disease  we  recognise  the  same  long 
chills  and  droughts,  the  same  passionate  storms  and  outpourings  of  the 
streams  by  which  the  earth  at  times  is  agitated  ;  the  matter  of  the  body 
assuming  in  the  course  of  these  various  alternations,  changes  of  character 
and  composition,  such  as  tumours,  abscesses,  and  eruptions, — typical  of 
new-formed  mountain  masses,  earthquakes,  and  volcanoes  ; — all  these, 
too,  like  the  tempests  and  hurricanes  of  nature,  intermitting  with 
longer  or  shorter  periods  of  tranquillity,  till  the  wearied  body  either 
regains,  like  our  common  mother,  its  wonted  harmony  of  motion,  or  like 
what  we  may  conceive  of  a  world  destroyed,  becomes  resolved  into  its 
pristine  elements.’ 

“  In  these  extracts  not  only  have  I  given  the  doctrine  of  the  Periodicity 
of  Health  and  Disease  in  all  Vitality,  but  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Peri¬ 
odicity— of  the  PERIODICITY  OF  MOVEMENT  OF  ALL  NATURE  ! 
Further  proofs,  if  further  proofs  be  wanted,  you  will  find  in  the  volumes 
I  have  already  placed  in  your  possession  ;  although  in  the  list  of  your 
£  Books  Received’  you  have  not  thought  it  politic  to  include  their 
names.  Under  these  circumstances,  to  refuse  to  print  my  charge  against 
Dr.  Laycock  in  the  journal  that  contains  his  piracies,  would  be  to  refuse 
me  common  justice.  It  would  be  the  act  of  one  who  has  received  stolen 
goods,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen.  By  such  a  course  you  wrould  reduce 
your  periodical  to  the  level  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review, 
the  Editor  of  which,  Dr.  John  Forbes,  first  misquoted,  misrepresented, 
and  then  endeavoured  to  divide  the  honour  of  my  discovery  between  your 
protege,  Dr.  Laycock,  and  his  Court  colleague,  Dr.  Holland — Dr.  Holland, 
whose  plagiarisms  I  had  so  fully  exposed  in  the  volume  Dr.  Forbes  pre¬ 
tended  to  criticise.  In  his  number  for  January,  1843,  Dr.  Forbes  ‘damns’ 
the  whole  Doctrine  of  Periodicity  and  Remittency  when  it  comes 
from  me.  Three  short  moons  afterwards,  (April  of  the  same  year)  this 
same  man,  Dr.  John  Forbes,  has  the  effrontery  to  print  the  following: — 

£  The  Intermittent  Nature  of  Disease  must  certainly  be  better 
UNDERSTOOD  BEFORE  WE  CAN  PRACTISE  MEDICINE  SCIENTIFICALLY.’ 
— £  Dr.  Holland  has  an  interesting  essay  on  the  subject  in  his  Medical 
Notes  and  Reflections,  and  more  recently  Dr.  Laycock  has  attempted  to 
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demonstrate  a  General  Law  of  Periodicity.’ — c  If  HIS  Researches  prove 
to  be  correct,  a  considerable  change  must  necessarily  take  place  in  both 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.’  Such  baseness,  Sir,  is  perhaps 
unparalleled  in  the  History  of  any  Science.  It  has  proved  to  me  that  I 
had  neglected  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  one  element  of  Periodi¬ 
city — Periodical  rascality — an  element,  however,  I  am  pretty  well 
prepared  to  encounter,  with  the  little  monosyllable  Dates.  To  these 
and  to  the  public — if  not  to  the  profession — I  appeal.  I  am,  Sir,  your 
most  obedient, 

“S.  Dickson.” 

This  letter  not  having  appeared  in  the  Lancet  on  the  next 
day  of  publication,  I  again  wrote  to  the  Editor,  Mr.  Wakley, 
as  follows  : — 

“  April  29th,  1843. 

“  Sir, — I  herewith  convey  to  you  the  Medical  Times  of  this  day,  which 
contains  the  copy  of  a  letter  I  addressed  and  sent  to  you  on  the  day  of 
its  date,  by  post.  As  you  have  taken  no  notice  of  that  letter  in  this 
day’s  Lancet,  I  infer  that  you  suppose  the  Conductor  of  a  Medical 
Journal  may  dispense  with  the  common  feelings  of  honour  and  justice, 
that  every  man  pretending  to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  is  careful  to 
evince  when  appealed  to,  in  your  position.  Therefore,  I  accuse  you, 
Mr.  Thomas  Wakley,  of  having  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Laycock,  received 
stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen — of  being  a  party  to  a  scan¬ 
dalous  and  contemptible  literary  swindle — get  out  of  the  matter  how 
you  can.  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient, 

“  S.  Dickson.” 

This  letter  at  last  brought  a  Reply  from  Dr.  Laycock,  the 
nature  of  which  will  be  seen  by  my  rejoinder.  In  a  subsequent 
number  of  the  Lancet ,  Mr.  Wakley  condescended  to  denounce 
me  as  a  “  Quack”  and  a  “  Bully.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times. 

“  1 5th  May,  1843. 

u  Dr.  Laycock  having  at  last  thought  it  necessary  to  his  character  to 
get  up  something  like  a  reply  to  my  letters  on  the  subject  of  his  recent 
piracies,  permit  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  beg  the  favour  of  your  inserting  the 
following  rejoinder.  Out  of  his  own  mouth  I  have  convicted  this  phy¬ 
sician  of  a  mean  plagiarism  of  my  doctrine  of  the  Periodicity  of  move¬ 
ment  of  all  Vitality  ;  and  out  of  his  own  mouth  I  will  now  proceed  to 
convict  him  of  an  equally  disingenuous  attempt  to  shuffle  out  of  his 
discreditable  position. 

“  In  the  Lancet  for  25th  March  last,  in  a  paper  on  £  Vital  Periodicity,’ 
Dr.  Laycock  claims  to  have  demonstrated  five  propositions,  which  he 
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numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  With  the  first  and  essential  one  only,  do  I 
propose  to  deal. 

‘  1.  That  there  is  a  general  Law  of  Periodicity  which  regulates  all  the 
Vital  Movements  of  All  Animals.’ 

This,  with  the  other  four  propositions,  he  pretends  to  have  discovered 
— 4  To  prevent  controversy,’  he  says,  4  I  would  observe  that  these 
propositions  contain  what  I  claim  as  my  own’ — Literce  Scripted  Manent. 
So  much  for  what  he  Claims  :  let  us  now  see  what  he  Zh\?-Claims. 
4  Dr.  Dickson,’  quoth  this  consistent  gentleman,  4  asserts  that  it  has  been 
the  labour  of  his  life  to  establish  the  discovery  of  the  Periodic  movement 
of  all  Vitality — of  the  Periodicity  of  Life  in  Health — of  the  Periodicity 
of  Life  in  Disease — of  the  Periodicity  of  movement  of  Universal  Nature  ! 
— and  that  he  won’t  be  juggled  out  of  it  either  by  Mr.  Wakley, 
Dr.  Holland,  or  Dr.  Lay  cock,  or  any  one  else.  Now  the  plain  truth  is, 
that  the  unhappy  man  has  spent  his  life  in  trying  to  crack  a  blind  nut, 
and  his  charge  of  plagiarism  is  all  moonshine.  I  have  never  claimed 
the  discovery  of  the  doctrine  in  question  !’  No  !  What  then,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  does  this  4  respectable  physician’  claim  ?  What 
does  he  mean  by  tlie  manifold  productions  which,  under  the  head  of 4  Vital 
Periodicity,’  he  has  been  palming  upon  the  British  Association  and  the 
readers  of  the  Lancet  as  his  discoveries  ? — discoveries  of  such  importance 
too,  as  in  the  eyes  of  his  patron  and  fellow-plagiarist,  Dr.  John  Forbes, 
must  eventually  change  the  whole  face  of  physic  !  4  Dr.  Laycock,’  says 

the  immaculate  Forbes,  4  has  attempted  to  demonstrate  a  general  law  of 
Vital  Periodicity.’ — 4  If  his  Researches  prove  correct,  a  considerable 
change  must  necessarily  take  place  in  both  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine.’ — HIS  Researches  !  Ay,  there’s  the  rub.  The  value  of  the 
discovery  of  this  great  natural  law  or  principle — the  Universality  of 
Periodic  Intermission  and  Return — being  thus  distinctly  acknowledged, 
the  next  question  is, — To  whom  does  it  belong  l  Not  to  Dr.  Laycock 
assuredly,  for  Dr.  Laycock  himself  has  now  abandoned  his  claim  to  it  ; 
no,  nor  to  Dr.  Dickson  either,  this  self-convicted  plagiarist  adds,  4  for 
this  best  of  reasons,  that  it  is  probably  just  as  old  as  the  Pyramids.’ — 
Probably  not  quite  so  old,  Dr.  Laycock  —  other-wise,  why  should  it 
only  now,  for  the  first  time,  threaten  to  work  such  a  change  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  !  !  Something  more  satisfactory,  how¬ 
ever,  than  your  assertion  that  it  is,  will  be  required  at  your  hands  before 
you  be  permitted  to  get  out  of  the  controversy  you  have  so  deliberately 
provoked — not  prevented  !  For, — keeping  to  44  probabilities  ”  still, — as 
it  is  just  probable  that  you,  Dr.  Laycock,  may  try  to  cover  your  retreat 
with  the  names  of  Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  Celsus,  or  some  other  of  the 
ancients,  I  must  be  so  plain  as  to  tell  you  that  names  alone  will  neither 
satisfy  the  public  nor  me.  No,  Sir,  if  you  still  adhere  to  your  latest 
assertion — an  assertion  the  exact  converse  of  the  premises  with  which 
you  set  out — if  you  still  intend  to  convince  the  world  that  not  you,  but  I 
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am  the  plagiarist,  I  now  call  upon  you  to  produce  the  pages  and  passages 
of  the  authors  by  whom  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  say  my  labours 
have  been  anticipated  ! 

The  quibbles  of  speech  to  which  you  have  descended,  will  scarcely  pro¬ 
voke  the  smiles  of  your  friends  ;  while  the  flippant  abuse  of  me,  which 
you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  introduce  in  your  letter,  demands  my 
best  thanks.  For  the  similar  compliment  paid  me  in  last  week’s  Lancet 
by  the  publisher  of  your  piracies,  Mr.  Thomas  Wakley,  I  beg  to  oiler  that 
“  honourable  gentleman  ”  my  best  acknowledgments.  “  Quack  ”  and 
“  Bully”  coming  from  him  require  from  me  the  “retort  courteous.” 
The  next  time  my  “  honourable  friend,” — for  such  I  must  now  certainly 
style  him — does  me  the  favour  to  publish  a  letter  of  mine,  I  hope  he  will 
pursue  the  exact  same  course  he  has  done  on  this  occasion,  viz.  bottle  it 
up  for  five  mortal  weeks,  then  mispoint  and  misprint  it,  substitute  com¬ 
mas  for  full  stops,  full  stops  for  commas,  capitals  for  small  type,  and 
vice  versa  ;  and,  in  a  word,  so  unsentence  the  sentences,  that  such  letter 
shall  be  his  production  rather  than  mine  !  Of  course  he  will  take  care 
at  the  same  time,  to  suppress  any  correspondence  that  may  have  passed 
between  us  in  the  interval,  such  as  the  very  unimportant  letters  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  have  just  printed  in  the  Medical  Times ,  thereby  confessing  to 
the  world  his,  Mr.  Thomas  Wakley ’s,  high  sense  of  my  merits — merits  so 
distinguished  as,  in  his  view,  to  entitle  me  to  nothing  short  of  the  iden¬ 
tical  salutations  with  which  certain  respectable  gabblers,  in  times  gone 
by,  welcomed  the  illustrious  Harvey  and  Jenner-— the  stale  cackle  of 
“  quack,  quack,  quack  !  ”  Yours,  Mr.  Editor 

S.  Dickson. 

To  the  above  letter  there  was  NO  REPLY  ! 

Since  this  last  attempt  of  Dr.  Laycock, — though  many  have 
been  the  fragmental  pilferings  from  my  System  of  Practice, — 
the  possibility  of  stealing  the  Entire  of  my  Great  Discovery  of 
the  Periodicity  and  Intermittency  of  all  Disease  would  appear 
to  have  been  given  up  by  common  consent.  But,  the  Editor 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  Dr.  John  Forbes, 
in  his  abortive  attempt  to  divide  the  honour  of  the  discovery 
between  his  friends  Laycock  and  Holland,  having  rather  im¬ 
prudently  allowed  the  fact  to  transpire  that  the  Doctrine  itself 
“  if  correct/’  would  “  render  a  considerable  change  necessary  in 
both  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine;”  and  that  “the 
Intermittent  Nature  of  Disease  must  most  certainly  be  better 
understood  before  we  can  practise  Medicine  scientifically 
a  new  “  dodge”  on  the  part  of  the  Apothecaries  and  their 
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puppet  Physicians  became  necessary.  To  bleed,  starve,  and 
purge  their  patients,  as  they  had  heretofore  done  in  the  teeth 
of  that  discovery,  were  a  tiling  impossible.  In  numerous  cases 
the  practice  would  amount  to  actual  murder.  Change  it  they 
must ;  and  slowly  and  by  degrees  they  have  been  changing  it 
ever  since.  But  how  to  account  for  this  change  to  the  Public 
became  a  matter  of  some  import.  To  give  the  true  reason 
would  at  once  place  Dr.  Dickson  at  the  head  of  his  Profession 
in  the  West  End. — Such  a  course  would  be  all  but  suicidal. 
The  apothecaries  in  that  case  would  cease  to  be  the  masters  of 
the  physician. — Instead  of  having  a  puppet  whom  they  could 
do  with  as  they  pleased,  they  would  become  the  servants  of  a 
man  who  never  had  shown  any  disposition  to  treat  them  over 
softly.  What  in  that  case  would  become  of  their  three  and 
four  draughts  a-day — their  lotions,  their  potions,  their  long 
attendances,  and  all  the  little  chicanery  of  their  collusive 
“consultations?”  Such  mummery  Dr.  Dickson  they  knew  would 
never  permit.  In  the  face  of  his  own  writings  how  could  he  ? 
A  “  false  fact”  must  therefore  be  invented.  Accordingly,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  world,  the  entire  apothecary  tribe  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  constitution  of  man  had  changed  its  character! 
Yes,  Diseases  of  every  kind — Small-pox,  Measles,  Influenza, 
Erysepelas,  Typhus  Fever,  &c.,  the  West  End  apothecaries, 
backed  by  the  puppet  physicians  they  supported,  now  told 
their  patients,  had  all  ceased  to  be  “  inflammatory.”  “  Since 
the  wood  pavement  had  been  put  down,  all  diseases  had  become 
Intermittent  or  Periodic  !”  “  The  malaria  from  the  wood 

pavement  completely  accounted  for  this  change,” — not  in 
London  only,  where  everybody  knows  it  is  so  extensively  used, 
but  all  through  the  country,  where  everybody  also  knows  it 
has  never  been  used  at  all !  By  whom  was  this  remarkable 
“fact”  first  announced?  Who  had  the  boldness  to  play 
the  “artful  dodger”  in  such  a  case?  No  less  a  man  than 
Dr.  Copland,  the  Medical  Dictionary-maker  !  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Westminster  Medical  Society,  held  in  March,  1844, 
Dr.  Copland,  with  a  courage  which  few  would  be  disposed  to 
imitate,  came  openly  forward  and  stated  a  “  fact”  which 
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completely  nullified  all  he  himself  had  written,  printed,  and 
published  in  his  own  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  !  All 
the  bleeding — all  the  leeching — all  the  cupping,  purging,  and 
calomelizing,  he  had  in  that  Dictionary  recommended  for 
nearly  all  diseases,  Dr.  Copland  unblushingly  told  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Westminster  Medical  Society  must  now  be  given 
up  ;  for  “  within  his  recollection,  [I  quote  from  the  Deport  in 
the  Medical  Times ,]  the  character  of  Disease  in  London  had 
changed  very  much.  In  1820,  and  for  several  years  after¬ 
wards,  as  far  as  1826  or  1827,  Disease  presented  more  of  the 
inflammatory  character — at  least  patients  bore  depletion  better. 
It  had  since  then  gradually  changed,  and  had  assumed  the 
Intermittent  or  Remittent  type,  especially  in  the  outskirts. 
There  is  consequently  less  toleration  of  depletion,  even  in 
cases  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest !”  And  all  this  Dr.  Copland 
told  his  gaping  audience  was  owing  to  the  “  wood  pavement.” 
Reader  !  what  do  you  think  of  any  man  who,  before  a  so- 
styled  Scientific  Society,  could  unblushingly  come  out  with 
such  an  impudent  absurdity  ?  What  do  you  think  must  the 
brains  of  the  people  be  made  of  who  received  such  an  announce¬ 
ment  without  a  shout  of  derision? 

The  nature  of  Disease,  forsooth,  had  completely  changed  since 
1826  or  1827 ;  yet  not  till  the  year  of  grace  1811,  did  Dr.  Copland 
or  any  other  doctor  think  it  worth  his  while,  either  verbally  or 
otherwise,  to  communicate  to  the  medical  world  so  astounding 
a  “  fact.” — More  curious  still,  not  once  in  any  part  of  that 
ponderous  tome,  the  “  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine ,  by 
James  Copland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,”  does  the  slightest  hint  of  such  a 
u  fact”  appear;  though  every  page  of  that  Dictionary  came  out 
fasciculus  after  fasciculus  in  the  long  interval  of  years  comprised 
between  those  significant  dates  ’27  and  Ml.  I  beg  pardon 
—some  parts  of  it  have  come  out  since — but  the  tone  of  these 
on  the  subject  of  Blood-letting  is  so  changed,  the  author  will 
be  clever  if  he  can  make  what  he  writes  under  the  letters 
X.  Y.  Z.  harmonize  with  the  practice  he  recommends  at  the 
outset  under  the  letters  A.  B.  C.  and  D.  !  ! 

However,  when  the  learned  doctor  first  announced  his  re- 
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markable  “fact*’  to  the  Westminster  Medical  Society,  I  took  the 
rather  unnecessary  trouble  to  tell  him,  through  the  pages  ol  the 
Medical  Times  that  “  the  Type  of  Disease  had  never  changed, 
and  that  patients  did  not  bear  blood-letting  better  formerly  than 
now  ;  but  that  medical  men  had  changed — they  had  changed 
their  opinions  of  the  nature  of  the  one,  and  the  value  ot  the 
other.”  If  the  Body  in  Disease  like  the  Body  in  Health  be  a 
Repeater ■ — if  it  be  a  combination  of  alternate  Repetitive  move¬ 
ments — a  fact  coonizant  to  all  who  have  ever  suffered  from 
sickness,  how  could  the  type  of  Disease  change  \  Forms 
change — types  are  immutable  !  Ignorant  of  the  very  nature 
of  Disease,  Dr.  Copland  assumed  an  impossibility  !  Compiling 
all  his  life  from  books,  his  Dictionary  is  doubtless  a  curiosity 
of  literary  research  in  its  way.  As  a  guide  to  the  practi¬ 
tioner  it  is  a  blunder  all  through. 

To  the  Readers  of  the  Ghrono-Thermalist  is  it  necessary  to 
say  that  Intermittent  or  Repetitive  Fever  is,  has  been,  and 
to  all  eternity  will  be,  the  Type  of  All  Diseases, — in  London, 
out  of  London,  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  America  ! 
Through  these  pages,  I  beg  to  tell  Dr.  Copland,  if  he  likes,  I 
will  show  him  letters  from  medical  practitioners,  which  bear 
the  post-mark  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  expressive  of  their 
obligations  to  me  for  my  Discovery  of  that  Great  Fact ;  many 
of  them  Army  and  Navy  Surgeons,  and  all  of  them  too  honest, 
too  ingenuous,  and  too  disinterested  to  pretend  that  Disease 
has  changed  its  character,  rather  than  that  they  themselves 
had  changed  their  views  of  it  !  Suum  cuiqne. 


Dr.  Dickson  and  Dr.  Ashburner. 

“  Nothing  can  more  forcibly  shew  the  value  of  an  article  than  attempts  to  steal  it — 
Would  a  pickpocket  risk  detection  for  an  empty  purse  ?  ” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times. 

Sib, — My  attention  was  lately  drawn  to  a  paper  in  the  last  July 
number  of  a  periodical  called  the  Zoist,  by  a  gentleman,  who,  when  he 
shewed  it  to  me.  unhesitatingly  pronounced  it  to  be  a  wholesale  piracy 
of  the  Chrono  -thermal  System.”  The  article  in  question,  although  headed, 
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“  On  a  Theory  of  Sleep,  by  Dr.  Ashburner,”  might  with  more  justice  be 
entitled,.  u  On  a  Theory  of  Life,  by  Dr.  Dickson  ;”  for  though  the  writer 
commences  his  paper  with  a  statement,  that  “  the  conditions  of  Sleep  and 
Vigilance  are  susceptible  of  being  referred  to  the  Agencies  of  Attraction 
and  Repulsion  he  soon  diverges  into  afield  of  speculation  so  extensive, 
his  Theory  of  Sleep  becomes  the  minor  of  Dr.  Dickson’s  more  enlarged 
propositions.  “  It  will  easily  be  perceived,  (he  says,)  that  the  Agencies 
of  Attraction  and  Repulsion  have  a  very  wide  range  in  explaining  diffi¬ 
cult  questions  touching  life.  The  part  which  these  forces  play  in  the 
formation  and  in  the  cure  of  Disease  leads  to  wide  speculation  and  he 
starts  the  “  conjecture,  that  at  some  future  day  the  explanation  of  arterial 
energy  and  venous  congestion — the  two  great  sources  [elements  ?]  of 
Inflammation  and  of  Fever — will  rest  upon  the  same  grounds  as  the 
production  of  Sleep  and  Vigilance.”  “  In  reflecting  upon  the  extensive 
relations  of  this  subject,  I  was  led  (he  says)  to  conclude,  that  it  had  a 
very  close  relation  to  the  Philosophy  of  Mind.  The  disagreeable,  the 
unpleasant  and  the  unamiable  feelings  of  our  nature  are  found  to  be  the 
results  of  a  condition  of  the  mind  influenced  by  Repulsive  Agencies.” 
And  here  Dr.  Ashburner  calls  Mr.  Faraday  to  his  aid,  begging  him  to 
exert  his  vast  ingenuity  to  “  discover,”  how  far  certain  powers  “  are 
in  operation  in  determining  the  presence  of  Attractive  and  Repulsive 
Agencies  on  the  Human  System,” — as  i!  his  deeply  interesting  researches 
tend  to  the  discovery  of  more  than  analagous  states  of  Electric  Action,  be¬ 
tween  the  influences  productive  of  motives  to  mental  operation,  and  the 
powers  which  actuate  the  interminable  combinations  of  matter.” 

Turn,  Mr  Editor,  to  the  accompanying  copy  of  my  work,  Fallacies  of 
the  Faculty  with  the  Principles  of  the  Chrono -thermal  System  of  Medicine, 
and  mark  the  coincidence — the  perfect  identity — of  the  doctrines  there 
propounded,  with  the  theories  and  other  leading  ideas  of  Dr.  Ashburner’s 
paper.  You  will  find  these  theories  stated,  not  as  Dr.  Ashburner 
has  stated  them,  conjecturally ,  but  forcibly  demonstrated  by  fact  and 
argument,  as  a  certainty — a  certainty  of  the  Past — not  a  conjecture  for 
the  Future  !  The  Electric  nature  of  Mental  and  Medicinal  Agency  also, 
which  in  1846  Dr.  Ashburner  calls  upon  Mr.  Faraday  to  “  discover,” — to 
which  so  recently  as  last  July  he  implores  that  philosopher  to  turn  as  to 
a  land  of  hope  for  the  future  explorer,  you  will  find  completely  explored 
and  explained  in  detail  in  my  work.  First  published  in  1836,  in  the 
Fallacy  of  Physic  as  taught  in  the  Schools,  these  doctrines,  successively 
appeared  in  the  Unity  of  Disease  and  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty,  the  last  of 
which  works  has  run  through  five  English  Editions,  has  been  translated 
and  re-translated  on  the  continent,  and  within  the  last  two  years  has 
been  three  times  reprinted  in  America.  What  has  taken  a  volume  to 
demonstrate  cannot  be  transferred  to  your  pages  as  a  whole  ; — a  very 
few  passages  will,  nevertheless,  serve  to  show  how  long,  how  fully,  and 
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how  fairly,  I  have  anticipated  every  part  of  the  leading  matter  of 
Dr.  Ashburner’s  paper.  The  following  will  be  found  at  pages  150  and  151 
of  the  5th  Edition  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty  : — 

“  A  piece  of  amber,  or  sealing  wax,  when  rubbed,  first  attracts  silk 
then  repels  it ;  producing  alternate  motion  altogether  independent  of 
mechanics.  Though  not  life,  this  phenomenon  is  at  least  a  type  of  it — • 
for  the  organic  and  other  motions  of  an  organism  termed  life,  even  in  the 
highest  grade  of  animals,  when  analyzed  will  be  found  to  be  the  mere 
periodic  repetition  of  alternate  Attraction  and  Repulsion.  What  are  the 
successive  conversion  of  the  food  into  blood,  of  the  blood  into  the  matter 
of  tissue  and  secretion,  but  so  many  instances  of  this  proposition  ? 
What  the  alternate  inspiration  and  expiration  of  the  lungs  ] — the  equally 
alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart — sleep  and  wakefulness 
— love  and  hate — ambition  and  worldly  disgust,  but  so  many  modifica¬ 
tions  or  effects  of  Attractive  and  Repulsive  influences!”  “Life  then 
is  Electricity  in  its  highest  sense,  even  as  the  Attraction  of  Gravitation 
is  Electricity  in  its  lowest  sense.”  “  Galvanism  and  Electricity,  strictly  so 
called,  embrace  all  the  subordinate  links,  while  Life  or  Vital  Electricity 
comprehends  the  whole.” 

“  Is  Electricity,  then,  the  source  of  Medicinal  Agency— the  source  of 
power  by  which  opium  and  arsenic  kill  and  cure  ?  ”  If,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  magnetic  phenomena,  Electricity  can  produce,  take  away,  and 
reverse,  the  polarity ,  or  motive  power  of  the  needle,  so  also  can  it  give, 
take  away,  or  reverse,  every  one  of  the  particular  functional  motions  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  living  body,  to  which  it  may,  under  particular 
circumstances,  be  applied.  It  has  cured  Palsy,  and  caused  it  also 
but  has  not  Strychnia  done  the  same  ?  In  common  with  Arsenic  it  has 
made  the  bravest  and  stoutest  shake  in  every  limb,  and  like  the  same 
agent  it  has  cured  the  Ague.  If  it  has  set  one  man  to  sleep  and  kept 
another  wakeful,  has  not  opium  done  the  same  ]  *  * 

Do  we  not  prove,  then,  beyond  the  possibility  of  question,  that  the  action 
of  these  Medicinal  Substances  is  purely  Electrical  ?  ”  After  explaining 
the  Elective  Affinity  by  which  different  medicines  influence  different 
portions  of  the  body,  the  passage  concludes  as  follows : — “  Their  ultimate 
agency  depends  on  Attraction  and  Repulsion.  Here  then,  gentlemen, 
you  have  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  an  infinity  of  facts,  which, 
from  their  supposed  confliction,  have,  up  to  this  hour,  (183b!)  puzzled 
every  teacher  and  professor  that  ever  endeavoured  to  grapple  with  the 
subject.  The  merit  of  this  explanation  I  exclusively  claim,  and  I  state 
my  right  to  it  thus  distinctly,  that  no  F.R.S.,  no  Queen’s  Physician 
Extraordinary,  or  other  great  official,  may  hereafter  have  any  excuse  for 
attempting  to  snatch  it  from  me,  whether  through  ignorance  or  forget¬ 
fulness  of  my  name  and  writings,  he  venture  to  predict  its  future  dis¬ 
covery,  or  deal  it  out  bit  by  bit  to  his  readers  in  the  equally  novel  shape 
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of  question  and  suggestion.  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  exclusively  claim  the 
Electrical  Doctrine  of  Medicinal  Agency  as  mine — a  doctrine  which 
affords  an  easy  solution  of  the  greater  number  of  difficulties  with  which 
our  art  has  been  surrounded.  By  following  out  its  principles  you  see  at 
once  why  Colchicum,  Mercury,  and  Turpentine,  can  all  three  cause  and 
cure  Rheumatism ;  why  Lead  can  produce  and  cure  Salivation  ;  why 
Musk  may  excite  and  stop  Palpitation  of  the  Heart  ;  why  the  Fevers  of 
Puberty,  Pregnancy,  and  Small-pox,  have  each  cured  and  caused  every 
species  of  disorder  incident  to  the  respective  subjects  of  them,  and  why 
the  Passions  have  done  the  same.  How,  what  better  proof  could  you  have 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  Passions  than  this  ?  Like  Opium  and  Quinine 
every  one  of  the  Passions  has  a  double  Electrical  Agency,” — pp.  160-1. 
Need  I  quote  more  to  shew  the  identity  of  the  matter  of  Dr.  Ashburner’s 
paper,  and  the  matter  of  my  own  writings.  Yet  all  these  various  sub¬ 
jects,  Dr.  Ashburner  tells  us,  were  suggested  to  him  by  Mesmerism. — 
Not  by  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty ,  he  assures  me — for  never  once 
had  he  had  the  book  in  his  hands  !  Recent  “facts  in  Mesmerism ” 
suggested  the  theories  of  his  paper.  Hitherto  we  have  only  had  cases 
of  people  who  could  tell  the  contents  of  a  book  by  the  touch.  Here  we 
have  a  Clairvoyant  gyving  out  as  his  own  the  contents  of  a  volume  he  never 
touched  at  all !  Wonderful  Clairvoyance !  Wonderful  Mesmerism !  Kneel 
down  and  worship  the  Mesmeriser  !  Yours,  Mr.  Editor, 

Bolton-street,  September,  1846.  S,  Dickson. 

Before  the  above  letter  appeared  in  the  Medical  Times ,  the 
following  correspondence  took  place  between  the  parties. 

Dr.  Dickson  to  Dr.  Ashburner. 

Dr.  Dickson  presents  his  compliments  to  Dr.  Ashburner,  and  begs 
his  acceptance  of  the  accompanying  volume  ( Fallacies  of  the  Faculty.) 
At  pages  150  and  151,  Dr.  Ashburner  will  find  that  his  Theory  of  Sleep 
has  been  anticipated  by  Dr.  Dickson.  Dr.  Ashburner’s  remark,  “  that 
the  agencies  of  Attraction  and  Repulsion  have  a  very  wide  range  in 
explaining  difficult  questions  touching  life,”  will  also  be  found  to  be 
proved  by  Dr.  Dickson  several  years  ago.  “  The  part  which  these  forces 
play  in  the  formation  and  cure  of  Disease,”  will  also  be  found  to  be  logi¬ 
cally  proved  nearly  ten  years  ago  by  Dr.  Dickson.  Dr.  Ashburner  as  a 
man  of  honour  never,  it  is  presumed,  could  have  omitted  all  notice  of 
Dr.  Dickson’s  name  in  his  paper  had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  above 
facts.  Dr.  Dickson,  therefore,  hopes  to  see  this  note  acknowledged  in 
an  early  number  of  the  Zoist. 

Bolton-street,  9th  September,  1846. 

Dr.  Ashburner  to  Dr.  Dickson. 

Dr.  Ashburner  presents  his  compliments  to  Dr.  Dickson,  and  begs 
to  thank  him  for  the  book  which  Dr.  Dickson  has  kindly  sent  him. 
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Dr.  Ashburner  had  never  read  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  said  to  have  borrowed  his  ideas  from  it.  And  now  that 
Dr.  Dickson  has  pointed  ont  the  passage  in  which  Sleep  is  referred  to 
Attraction  and  Repulsion  conjccturally,  Dr.  Ashburner  cannot  see  the 
relation  which  such  a  conjecture  can  have  to  a  course  of  Experiments, 
and  inductive  observations  upon  these  Experiments,  tending  to  form 
a  Theory  based  on  facts,  that  had  their  antecedent  ideas  when 
Dr.  Ashburner  was  a  student  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and 
subsequently  a  Physiological  Experimenter  under  Dr.  Macartney  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.  The  fact  that  approximation  and  divergence  of  the 
particles  of  Brain  matter  were  causes  of  Sleep  and  Vigilance — of  tonic 
and  clonic  spasm — was  often  noticed  in  Dr.  Ashburner’s  Lectures  on 
Nervous  Diseases,  years  and  years  ago,  both  in  Demonstrations  at 
Trinity  College,  and  subsequently  at  the  Middlesex  and  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital.  The  facts  were  often  illustrated  upon  living  dogs  and  rabbits 
when  the  calvaria  were  removed.  The  connexion  between  Sleep  and 
Epilepsy  had  suggested  many  hypothesis  on  the  subject  to  Dr  Ashburner, 
but  he  could  not  venture  on  a  Theory  with  only  such  crude  speculations 
in  his  possession.  The  Experiments  on  which  he  has  based  a  Theory 
had  suggested  themselves  from  facts  in  Mesmerism  ;  and  nothing  that 
he  has  yet  seen  in  Dr.  Dickson’s  Book  warrants  the  claim  to  a  Theory 
of  Sleep. 

13  North  Audley-street,  10th  September,  1846. 

Dr.  Dickson  to  Dr.  Ashburner. 

Dr.  Dickson  presents  his  compliments  to  Dr.  Ashburner.  Far  from 
accusing  Dr.  Ashburner  of  “  borrowing”  from  his  Work,  Dr.  Dickson 
has  merely  taken  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to  him  the  wonderful 
coincidence — the  absolute  identity — of  their  respective  views  of  sleep 
and  vigilance,  being  the  result  of  attraction  and  repulsion  ;  and  of  “  the 
wide  range  which  these  agencies  have  in  explaining  difficult  questions 
touching  life  the  coincidence  also  of  their  convictions  of  “the  part 
which  these  forces  play  in  the  formation  and  cure  of  Disease.”  On  a 
perusal  of  the  whole  of  Dr.  Dickson’s  Work,  Dr.  Ashburner  will  find 
that  the  aims  and  objects  of  his  own  paper  in  the  Zoist,  are  each  and  all 
of  them  embraced  in  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty ,  and  are  there  sustained 
not  by  “  conjecture,”  but  by  the  most  demonstrative  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments.  If  Dr.  Ashburner  will  again  refer  to  the  passage  of  the  Fallacies 
of  the  Faculty,  marked  by  Dr.  Dickson,  he  will  find  he  is  in  error  in 
calling  it  a  “  Conjecture.”  It  is  a  resume  simply — in  the  interrogative 
form — of  Dr.  Dickson’s  doctrine  of  Life. 

If  with  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Dr.  Ashburner  admits  that  “  Priority 
of  publication  gives  priority  of  discovery,”  he  will  assuredly  feel  it  due 
to  his  position,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman,  in  the  next  Zoist, 
either  to  acknowledge  Dr.  Dickson’s  claims  to  the  prior  authorship  of 
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the  leading  ideas  of  his  own  papers  in  that  periodical ;  or,  vindicate  his 
own  title  to  them  by  their  printing  and  publication  before  1838.  Their 
importance  to  mankind  is  at  least  as  great  as  the  Discovery  of  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood.  It  is  surely  worth  while,  then,  to  settle  the 
authorship  of  a  doctrine  which  must  one  day  place  its  discoverer  on  a 
level  with  Harvey. 

Bolton  Street,  11th  September,  1846. 

After  a  lapse  of  eight  days  no  notice  of  this  letter  having  been  taken, 
I  again  wrote  as  follows  : — • 

Dit.  Dickson  to  Dr.  Ashburner. 

Dr.  Dickson  presents  his  compliments  to  Dr.  Ashburner — Presuming 
that  Dr.  Ashburner  has  now  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  Work  which,  having  been  so  many  years  before  the  public, 
it  is  curious  he  had  not  sooner  seen — the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty — 
Dr.  Dickson  writes  to  express  his  hope  that  in  the  spirit  of  fairness 
becoming  a  Medical  Reformer  [for  which  Dr.  Ashburner  sets  up,] 
Dr.  Ashburner  will,  in  the  next  Zoist,  explain  that  he  has  been  antici¬ 
pated  by  Dr.  Dickson  in  his  theory  “  that  the  agencies  of  Attraction 
and  Repulsion  have  a  very  wide  range  in  explaining  difficult  questions 
touching  life” — as  also  in  “  the  part  which  these  forces  play  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  in  the  Cure  of  Disease.”  Moreover  that  he  has  been  a  little 
tardy  in  his  “  Conjecture  that  at  some  future  day  the  explanation  of 
arterial  energy  and  venous  congestion — the  two  great  sources  [elements  ?] 
of  inflammation  and  of  fever — will  rest  upon  the  same  grounds  as  the 
production  of  Sleep  and  Vigilance” — namely,  ‘Attraction  and  Repulsion’ 
— inasmuch  as  Dr.  Dickson  can  prove  that,  ‘  years  and  years  ago,’  he  had 
rendered  that  ‘  Conjecture’  a  Certainty  ! 

A  candid  statement  to  this  effect  in  the  next  Zoist ,  will  gracefully 
release  Dr.  Ashburner  from  a  position  which  he  must  now  see  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  maintain,  either  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  or 
the  profession,  that  he,  Dr.  Ashburner,  is  the  author  of  those  very 
important  doctrines.  The  withholding  such  a  statement  might  afford 
the  opponents  of  Mesmerism  an  opportunity  to  call  in  question  the 
wide-awakeness  of  one  at  least  of  its  professors — and  give  occasion  to 
smile  at  the  Somnambulist,  who  for  ten  years  should  be  so  utterly  igno¬ 
rant  of  all  that  was  doing  in  the  natural  world  around  him,  as  to  bring 
out  at  the  end  of  so  long  a  slumber,  the  doctrines  of  the  author  of  the 
Chrono-thermal  System  as  his  own  !  Such  an  explanation  will  save 
Dr.  Dickson  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  matter  before  the  public  in 
a  more  controversial  form. 

I 

Bolton  Street,  19th  September,  1846. 

Neither  reply  nor  explanation  was  vouchsafed  ! 
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“  ABLE  PHYSICIANS”  AND  TIIEIR  PRACTICE. 

“On  Thursday  se’nnight,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent  took  a 
long  walk  with  Captain  Conroy  in  the  environs  of  Sidmouth,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  cottage  with  his  hoots  thoroughly  soaked. 

“  Captain  Conroy  on  reaching  home,  urged  the  Duke  to  change  his 
boots  and  stockings  ;  but  the  suggestion  was  unheeded  until  he  dressed 
for  dinner,  being  attracted  by  the  smiles  of  his  infant  Princess,  with 
whom  he  sat  for  a  considerable  time  in  fond  parental  endearment. 
Before  night,  however,  he  felt  a  sensation  of  cold  and  hoarseness,  when 
Dr.  Wilson  prescribed  a  draught  composed  of  calomel  and  Dr.  James's 
powders.  This  Ilis  Royal  Highness,  confiding  in  his  strength,  and  from 
an  aversion  to  medicine,  declined  taking,  remarking  that  he  had  little 
doubt  but  a  night’s  rest  would  carry  off  every  uneasy  symptom.  The 
event  proved  the  contrary.  In  the  morning  the  symptoms  of  Fever 
were  increased,  and  though  [because  ?]  His  Royal  Highness  lost  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arms  and  by  cupping, 
he  died  on  Sunday  forenoon. 

“  Dr.  Maton  was  summoned  from  London,  unavailingly,  in  consulta¬ 
tion.  I  well  remember  to  have  heard,  at  his  house  in  Spring  Gardens, 
that  able  physician  [1]  and  accomplished  man  talk  over  with  my  father 
the  particulars  of  the  Duke’s  case,  and  to  have  listened  to  Dr.  Maton’s 
bitter  regret  at  its  fatal  issue.  One  of  his  remarks  was  “  Perhaps  all 
was  done  that  could  be  done.  Indeed,  that  is  the  vieAV  which  must  now 
he  taken  ;  but  if  I  had  been  in  attendance  on  him  in  the  early  stage  of 
his  disorder,  I  think  I  should  have  bled  him  more  freely  [!]  Ilis 
stamina  was  so  great,  his  constitution  so  unimpaired  by  excess,  that  he 
would  have  borne  more  depletion  ;  at  all  events,  I  would  have  risked  it. 
The  result  might  have  been  the  same,  but  I  should  have  hazarded  ex¬ 
treme  depletion.” — Life  of  the  Duke  of  Kent ,  by  the  Iicv.  Erskine  Neale. 

Such  was  the  Practice  of  the  first  Consulting  Physicians  of 
this  Metropolis  in  1820  ! 


CURIOSITIES  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

(From  the  New  York  Sunday  Times.) 

The  most  important  subjects,  if  properly  presented,  are  the  most  in¬ 
teresting.  The  love  of  life  is  our  strongest  passion.  There  are  indi¬ 
vidual  exceptions  to  this  rule,  since  we  have  voluntary  suicides  and 
martyrs,  but  the  general  law  holds  good.  As  the  science  of  medicine 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  duration  of  life,  it  is  connected  with  our 
strongest  passion.  Health,  the  foundation  of  all  comfort  and  enjoy¬ 
ment,  is  also  of  paramount  interest,  and  we  cannot  avoid  being  attracted 
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to  the  science  which  teaches  us  how  to  preserve  and  restore  that  first  of 
blessings. 

With  all  this  curiosity  and  interest,  there  is  no  subject  of  such  vital 
importance  as  medicine,  on  which  there  is  such  a  general  ignorance. 
We  understand  everything  better  than  the  laws  of  our  own  being.  We 
learn,  even  in  common  schools,  the  laws  that  regulate  the  universe — we 
study  the  conditions  of  all  material  substances — we  take  delight  in  in¬ 
vestigating  the  qualities  and  characteristics  of  plants  and  animals :  in 
short,  we  study  Astronomy,  Geology,  Chemistry,  Geometry,  Botany, 
Mineralogy,  &c.,  while  we  neglect  our  own  Anatomy,  our  own  Physi¬ 
ology,  our  own  Pathology. 

There  must  be  some  strong  reason  for  this  almost  universal  ignorance. 
Of  late  there  are  many  signs  that  the  public  mind  is  waking  up  to  the 
importance  of  these  subjects,  and  the  publication  of  this  very  series  of 
articles,  in  a  popular  and  widely-circulated  journal,  may  be  considered 
as  by  no  means  the  least  of  them.  But  the  dense  ignorance  that  has 
ever  existed,  on  subjects  so  vastly  important  and  so  easily  understood , 
requires  an  explanation.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  give  one  that  will  be 
satisfactory. 

In  the  earliest  periods  of  human  society,  one  person  performed  the 
office  of  priest,  ruler,  and  physician  ;  and  superstition  was  the  basis  of 
his  power  in  all  capacities.  He  was  Priest  by  divine  appointment,  King 
by  right  divine,  and  Medicine-man  in  virtue  of  possessing  a  miraculous 
power  over  diseases.  As  tribes  and  nations  increased,  the  duties  be¬ 
longing  to  these  offices  became  too  onerous  for  a  single  individual  to 
sustain,  and  the  offices  were  divided.  Men  had  their  kings,  their  priests, 
and  their  doctors  ;  but  still  each  claimed  to  hold  his  privileges  by  divine 
appointment.  The  “  right  divine”  is  still  the  doctrine  of  kings  and  the 
belief  of  nations — divine  ordination  is  still  claimed  by  the  priests  of 
every  religious  faith — while  the  medical  profession  in  all  countries  still 
think  it  necessary  to  shroud  its  science  in  mystery,  and  to  claim  the 
faith  and  blind  confidence  of  the  sick,  as  of  great  importance  to  the 
proper  effect  of  their  prescriptions.  An  eminent  modern  medical 
authority  has  asserted  that — “  If  medicine  be  entirely  divested  of  its 
mystery,  its  power  over  the  mind,  which  in  most  cases  forms  its  main 
strength,  will  no  longer  exist.” 

This  is  doubtless  the  general  opinion  of  the  medical  profession.  They 
shrug  their  shoulders,  and  talk  of  the  “ profanum  vulgus .”  They  seldom 
explain,  even  to  the  most  intelligent  patients,  the  cause  or  nature  of 
their  diseases — much  less  do  they  condescend  to  tell  how  they  are  to  be 
cured.  The  doctor  comes,  feels  the  pulse,  shakes  his  head,  examines 
the  tongue,  looks  wise,  asks  a  few  questions,  nods  knowingly,  asks  for  a 
piece  of  paper,  writes  a  prescription  in  Latin  terms  and  hieroglyphics, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  confide  in  his  knowledge  and  take  the 
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medicine.  And  all  this  when  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  doctor  to  de¬ 
ceive  you — when  his  very  subsistence  may  depend  upon  the  number  of 
visits  he  pays  you,  the  quantity  of  medicine  he  gets  you  to  swallow,  and 
the  length  of  time  he  keeps  you  sick.  It  is  wonderful  how  easily  men 
submit  to  this  despotic  power  ;  but  not  more  wonderful,  perhaps,  than 
that  mankind  have,  for  so  many  centuries,  submitted  their  bodies  to 
kings  and  their  souls  to  priests.  Alas  !  we  are  but  children  in  leading- 
strings,  and  we  are  beginning  to  find  that  in  other  things  than  politics 
“  the  world  is  governed  too  much.” 

Professor  Dickson,  in  his  late  address  to  the  medical  graduates  of  the 
University,  well  said  that  the  physician  exercised  the  most  despotic 
power  on  earth.  It  is  a  power  of  sickness  and  health — a  power  of  life 
and  death — a  power  unquestioned  even  by  the  coroner.  The  doctor  has 
at  hand  a  hundred  instruments  of  disease  and  death,  and  he  can  ad¬ 
minister  them  unquestioned  ;  either  dealing  out  the  most  subtle  and 
potent  poisons  himself,  or  sending  his  prescriptions  to  the  apothecary, 
with  whom  his  secrets  are  sacred.  In  vain  does  the  sick  man  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  mysterious  formula.  The  sickness  of  a  day  may  be 
prolonged  indefinitely,  a  slight  ailment  may  be  doctored  into  a  fatal 
illness,  and  there  can  be  no  remedy  and  no  redress.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  is  done  commonly  and  wilfully — that  it  is  done  sometimes  pur¬ 
posely,  and  often  ignorantly,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe.  I  am 
ready  to  admit — nay,  I  am  proud  to  boast — that  no  profession  excels 
that  of  medicine  in  disinterestedness  and  honesty.  If  there  were  as 
many  selfish  and  unscrupulous  doctors  as  there  are  ambitious  and  hypo¬ 
critical  clergymen,  or  knavish  and  unprincipled  lawyers,  woe  to  those 
who  swallow  their  prescriptions  !  If  doctors  were  as  much  in  the  habit 
of  slighting  their  work  as  some  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  if  they  per¬ 
petrated  frauds  as  systematically  as  is  done  in  every  branch  of  com¬ 
merce,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  public  would  be  much  worse  poisoned 
than  they  are.  It  may  well  be  the  pride  of  the  profession  that  they  are 
very  honest,  considering  their  temptations.  Doctors  are  but  men,  with 
human  weaknesses  and  wants  ;  and  every  man  kept  from  sickness  is 
robbing  the  medical  profession,  and  every  day  a  disease  is  shortened 
takes  so  much  money  from  the  pockets  of  doctor  and  druggist.  Under 
this  condition  of  things,  it  is  well  that  we  have  no  more  on  the  sick  list, 
and  that  there  are  no  worse  returns  on  our  bills  of  mortality. 

Our  antipodean  friends,  the  Chinese,  with  their  curious  practical 
wisdom,  manage  matters  rather  better.  With  them  it  is,  “  No  cure,  no 
pay  and  a  doctor  is  paid  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  patient  is  cured,  and  not  according  to  the  duration  of  the  disease, 
the  number  of  visits,  and  the  quantity  of  drugs  lie  can  be  made  to 
swallow.  But  even  this  is  not  the  best  plan  that  could  be  adopted. 
While  people  are  so  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  life  as  to  be  liable  to  sick- 
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ness,  a  state  of  tilings  equally  unnecessary  and  unnatural,  a  doctor 
should  be  well  paid  for  instructing  the  public  in  the  rules  of  health  and 
preventing  sickness,  and  the  more  healthy  the  community  the  higher 
should  be  his  salary.  If  he  were  fined  for  every  case  of  sickness  and 
premature  death,  it  might  be  an  additional  stimulus  to  his  exertions  in 
the  legitimate  work  of  the  medical  profession. 

But,  in  speaking  of  the  possible,  and  as  human  nature  is  constituted 
or  conditioned,  almost  inevitable  abuses  which  may  come  from  the 
despotic  power  of  doctors,  and  the  blind  faith  of  their  patients,  it  may 
be  well  to  advert  to  the  unquestionable  frauds  of  their  coadjutors,  the 
druggists  and  apothecaries.  In  the  case  of  physicians,  we  can  have  no 
certainty  of  their  errors,  whether  wilful  or  ignorant,  for  there  is  no 
chance  for  investigation.  The  certificate  with  its  magic  “  M.D,”  pre¬ 
vents  all  inquiry,  and  the  grave  conceals  all  mischief.  But  the  druggists 
are  not  so  fortunate.  Their  articles  are  open  to  chemical  analysis. 
Prom  the  enormous  prices  of  many  drugs,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
can  be  counterfeited,  the  temptation  is  too  great  for  common  morality 
to  withstand.  Consequently  there  is  no  drug  of  any  considerable  demand 
and  price  which  is  not  adulterated,  counterfeited,  or  debased,  in  the  most 
shameless  manner. 

Those  who  know  most  of  drugs  excuse  this  to  their  consciences,  on 
the  ground  that  all  medicines  are  poisons,  about  the  efficacy  of  which 
the  doctors  perpetually  disagree.  But  Congress  has  recently  seen  fit  to 
pass  a  law  appointing  inspectors  of  drugs  at  our  principal  seaports,  who 
are  empowered  to  condemn  and  destroy  all  spurious  importations.  This 
is  a  fine  enactment,  especially  for  our  own  druggists,  who  have  the 
matter  all  in  their  own  hands,  and  who,  by  importing  their  articles 
separately,  can  adulterate  and  imitate  to  suit  themselves,  and  make  the 
entire  profit.  So  extensively  is  adulteration  practised  abroad,  that 
eminent  medical  men  have  expressed  the  belief  that  very  few  medical 
prescriptions  are  ever  properly  put  up  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  we  have 
yet  to  learn  that  our  Yankee  apothecaries  are  behind  their  English 
brethren  in  the  cuteness  of  their  craft  and  calling. 

It  may  be  rather  instructive  than  otherwise  to  give  a  few  of  the 
more  common  of  these  falsifications  and  adulterations.  Thus  we  have 
the  sulphuret  of  antimony  adulterated  with  lead,  arsenic,  manganese, 
and  iron  ;  white  arsenic  with  chalk,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  sulphate  of 
barytes — not  a  bad  exchange  perhaps  ;  cayenne  pepper  is  mixed  with 
red  lead  ;  castor  is  imitated  by  a  mixture  of  dried  blood,  gum  ammoniac, 
and  a  little  real  castor  stuffed  into  the  scrotum  of  a  goat  ;  white  wax  is 
mixed  with  white  lead  and  tallow ;  for  cochineal  we  get  pieces  of  dough 
pressed  in  moulds  and  coloured  with  the  genuine  article  ;  saffron  is 
mixed  with  fibres  of  smoked  beef ;  we  get  red-lead  instead  of  red  pre¬ 
cipitate  ;  calomel,  or,  to  be  more  scientific,  hydrargyri  submurias,  is 
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often  mixed  with  corrosive  sublimate,  a  more  violent  poison  ;  for  mag¬ 
nesia  we  buy  lime  or  its  sulphates  ;  musk  often  contains  dried  blood, 
asphaltum,  and  small  particles  of  lead  ;  opium  is  rendered  cheaper  at 
wholesale  by  containing  liquorice,  bullets,  and  stones,  other  vegetable 
extracts,  gum  arabic,  gum  tragacanth,  linseed  oil,  and  cow’s  dung  ;  for 
strychnia  we  get  brucia  ;  and  for  flowers  of  zinc,  chalk  and  white  lead  ; 
while  the  vegetable  extracts  are  mixed  and  diluted  in  a  hundred  ways, 
so  as  to  defy  detection. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  druggists  tamper  with  the  healths  and  lives  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  as 
honest  generally  as  the  doctors  ;  and  as  to  the  mischief  done,  the  coun¬ 
terfeited  medicines  in  most  cases  have  probably  as  much  good  and  as 
little  bad  effect  as  the  genuine.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  apothe¬ 
caries,  when  out  of  any  medicine  prescribed,  to  put  some  other  in  its 
place  ;  and  it  can  be  done  with  perfect  safety,  since  neither  doctor  nor 
patient  will  ever  know  the  difference.  In  the  same  way  secret  nostrums 
or  patent  medicines  are  constantly  imitated,  and  the  more  celebrated 
the  medicine,  the  less  the  chance  of  getting  it  genuine,  or  from  the 
hands  of  the  inventor.  Fortunes  have  been  made  in  this  country  by 
selling  medicines  which  others  have  introduced  and  advertised,  yet  from 
all  we  can  learn  the  counterfeits  are  fully  as  good,  and  in  some  cases 
better  than  the  genuine  article  ;  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  frauds  on  the 
public  and  the  inventors  and  advertisers  of  medicines.  We  should 
render  unto  Ca?sar  the  things  that  be  Csesar’s. 

But  all  these  matters  will  soon  be  set  to  rights.  The  spirit  of  free 
thought  and  bold  investigation  will  soon  overhaul  our  boasted  science, 
and  the  mysteries  of  medicine,  like  those  of  religion,  law,  and  politics, 
will  be  brought  to  the  test  of  universal  knowledge.  Anatomy  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  taught  in  our  common  schools  ;  we  have  shilling  lectures  on 
physiology,  and  the  press  is  beginning  to  throw  its  broad  light  over  the 
whole  domain  of  medicine  and  surgery.  It  is  humbug  that  seeks  to 
shroud  itself  in  darkness — truth  and  honesty  seek  the  light ;  and  those 
physicians,  of  whatever  school,  who  are  the  most  truly  conscientious, 
will  be  the  most  anxious  to  have  the  claims  of  their  science  submitted 
to  a  calm  yet  searching  investigation.  In  aid  of  such  an  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  hope  of  awakening  more  interest  on  the  subjects  of 
health  and  disease,  I  shall  select  from  the  range  of  medical  science 
and  experience  what  seems  to  me  most  likely  to  interest,  amuse, 
and  instruct  those  who  may  honour  these  chapters  with  a  reading. — 

New  York  Sunday  Times. 
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“  But  still,  but  still,”  said  Sebastes  of  Mytilene,  “  were  the  Emperor  to  discover — 
“  Ass  !  ”  replied  Harpax,  C£  he  cannot  discover,  if  he  had  all  the  eyes  of  Argus’s  tail ! 
Here  are  TWELVE  of  us  sworn,  according  to  the  rules  of  our  watch,  to  abide  in 
the  SAME  STORY.” 

Sir  W.  Scott’s,  Count  Robert  of  Paris. 

There  is  Periodism  in  every  tiling ; — the  body  corporate  like 
the  body  individual ,  has  at  times  its  diseases  of  Paroxysm  and 
Remission— attended  with  tumours  and  wastings  of  its  organic 
parts.  In  these  as  in  the  tumours  and  wastings  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  body,  there  is  error  in  time  and  movement.  Take  a 
Profession — Medicine  for  example.  At  the  present  moment 
Medicine  represents  a  Tumour — the  number  of  atoms  that  have 
been  forced  into  it  are  too  great  for  the  time  and  space— the 
exits  do  not  correspond  in  number  with  the  entrances .  There 
is  a  corruption  in  consequence,  which  cannot  be  cured  without 
foreign  aid.  The  People  of  England  alone  can  cure  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Medical  Profession.  The  public  only  requires  to 
be  instructed  to  be  able  to  do  it.  Of  the  great  mass  that  com¬ 
pose  the  Profession  of  Physic,  comparatively  few  know  the  art 
they  profess  to  practice.  Neglecting  the  entire  Bod}q  Profesional 
men  for  the  most  part  busy  themselves  in  leeching,  blistering, 
and  otherwise  mismanaging  localisms.  If  they  think  of  the 
body  at  all,  it  is  to  waste  its  reparative  force  by  Bleeding  and 
Purgation! — Were  the  Public  sufficiently  alive  to  the  fact,  that 
All  Disorder  is  in  the  first  instance  Paroxysmal  or  Fitful — 
and  that  with  the  Peruvian  Bark,  or  some  of  its  substitutes  — 
the  Repetitive  Agitation  of  the  ■whole,— upon  which  depends  the 
return  of  the  more  prominent  local  symptoms  which  give  a  name 
to  the  disorder — may  after  the  first  attack  be  at  once  prevented, 
and  the  disease  be  thus  summarily  cured,  they  would  not  be 
long  in  changing  their  mode  of  remunerating  Medical  men. 
The  true  mode  of  paying  for  Medical  Advice  is  to  pay  liberally 
at  the  outset  for  “  the  case” — to  offer  in  fact,  a  premium  for 
talent  and  quickness  of  cure,  instead  of  a  bribe  for  stupidity  and 
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long  attendance .  The  very  thing  that  Lord  Brougham  is  at  this 
moment  trying  to  introduce  into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  sooner 
or  later  must  be  done  in  Medicine.  His  Lordship  observes 
truly,  that  to  measure  the  exertions  of  a  man  of  ability  solely 
by  Time,  is  to  make  the  most  honest  man  a  procrastinator  and 
a  hair  splitter; — while  to  pay  liberally  for  the  ‘‘job” — (we  use 
Lord  Brougham’s  own  words) — altogether  independent  of  time — 
is  to  encourage  talent  and  honesty.  The  Professions  of  Law  and 
Medicine  are  at  this  moment  a  disgrace  to  England  ; — arising 

o  o  7  o 

out  of  civilization  they  clog  the  progress  of  civilization.  As  now 
practised,  both  professions  have  become  a  curse  to  the  country. 
They  have  become  a  curse  even  to  the  no  very  great  proportion 
of  honourable  and  able  men  who  may  yet  be  found  practising 
either.  In  Medicine  as  in  Law,  the  greater  the  ability  and 
honesty  of  the  practitioner,  the  less  his  remuneration.  It  is 
quite  notorious  to  most  medical  men,  that  at  the  West  End  of 
this  City  of  London,  the  Medical  Practitioners  who  enjoy  the 
greatest  amount  of  public  patronage  are  men  who  set  honour  and 
conscience  completely  at  defiance.  Four,  five,  and  six  draughts 
a-day — attendance  on  attendance  for  days,  weeks,  months,  and 
even  years  ;  and  where  “further  advice”  is  required  to  cure  a 
succession  of  symptoms  from  time  to  time  produced  by  their  own 
roguery  and  blunders — the  puppet  Physician  or  Physicians — 
the  number  depends  on  the  size  of  the  district — must  be  called 
in — for  consultation. — Consultation  ! — a  gross  fraud! — “  You 
cannot,  Madam,  be  in  better  hands.  Mr.  Booby,  is  a  man  of  ex¬ 
perience — he  has  great  practice  among  the  Aristocracy” — that 
credulous  Aristocracy  who  are  bought  and  sold  by  their  doctors 
and  servants,  as  certainly  as  the  negro  is  at  this  moment 
a  pur  el  uiseable  article  in  South  Carolina  and  the  Havannah  ! 
— Look  at  the  advertisements  in  the  Times  newspaper — 
“  Medical  Practice  to  be  disposed  ofT  What  does  that  mean  t 
— Why,  that  any  blockhead  with  a  diploma — God  knows  there 
are  plenty — possessing  so  many  hundred  pounds  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  certain  number  of  fools,  who  fancy  the  man 
who  thus  openly  advertises  their  sale  to  be  in  his  profession, 
“Sir  Oracle!”  And  this,  utterly  and  entirely  irrespective  of 
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the  “  new  man’s”  pretensions  to  knowledge  or  ability  in  his 
profession !  But  how  in  such  an  age  of  competition  does  the 
“  new  man11  “  keep  his  patients  !”  How  l — Nothing  more  easy. 
Hid  Mr.  Pilgarlick,  the  advertiser,  introduce  the  “new  man”  to 
the  families  he  attended  only — the  purchase-money  would  not  be 
worth  the  stamp  on  their  Deed  of  Agreement.  The  chief  part  is 
yet  to  do  ! — Mr.  Pilgarlick,  must  introduce  his  “  young  friend” 
to  the  coterie  of  Doctors  who  rule  the  District.  The  new  man 
thus  becomes  one  of  a  clique  of  “most  respectable1’  persons  who 
are  all  secretly  tied  to  each  other — all  linked  and  triple  linked 
— all  through  thick  and  thin  bound  to  support  each  other 
against  foreign  intrusion.  What  does  it  signify  how  they  prac¬ 
tice — how  they  impose — how  they  blunder,  or  how  they  do  any 
thing  else — from  that  hour  the  new  man  may  sit  down  with 
his  patient — smiling  and  smiling,  like  the  Thug  secure  of  his 
victim  !  Were  not  Truth  a  libel,  we  could  a  “  tale  unfold” — 
we  could  shew  up  to  public  execration  certain  parties  who  now 
look  most  amazingly  happy,  while  pursuing  in  their  respective 
“  shandry-dans,”  their  dishonest  vocation  of  cajollery  and 
collusion.  Never  were  the  words  of  Scripture  more  applicable 
to  any  class  of  men  than  they  they  are  at  this  moment  to  the 
members  of  the  Medical  Profession  all  through  the  country, 
“  I  returned  and  saw  under  the  sun,  that  the  race  is  not  to 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  neither  yet  bread  to  the 
wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  understanding,  nor  yet  favour 
to  men  of  skill — but  time  and  chance  happen  to  them  all.” 


We  willingly  give  insertion  to  the  following: — 

SUGGESTIONS  for  the  formation  of  an  Association  for  the  Promotion 
and  Preservation  of  Health  :  Addressed  more  particularly  to  the  Middle 
Classes  of  Society. — By  a  Layman. 

Next  to  the  Preservation  of  Life,  the  Preservation  of  Health  is  surely 
the  most  important  worldly  consideration  of  all.  Every  one  feels  this, 
— every  one  acknowledges  it  even —  Why  then  neglect  the  means  of 
securing  it  ?  Wherefore  delay  till  the  irresistible  tyranny  of  disease 
stretches  us  helpless  on  the  sick  bed  ! 

Sickness,  at  all  times  a  great  misfortune,  afflicts  in  a  tenfold  degree 
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those  of  narrow  income  and  slender  means.  The  desire  of  maintaining 
a  decent  appearance,  and  possessing  what  may  be  termed  the  respec¬ 
tabilities  of  life,  is  the  great  national  trait  of  the  English  character  ;  to 
this  may  be  traced  much  of  the  national  importance.  In  no  other 
country  is  there  such  a  large  mass  of  what  is  styled  the  “  middle  class 
nowhere  is  that  important  part  of  society  so  peculiarly  characterised  by 
regularity  and  honesty.  Removed  above  the  coarseness  of  the  labourer, 
and  uncorrupted  by  the  luxuries  of  the  wealthy,  the  members  of  the 
middle  class  pass  their  lives  in  most  instances  in  an  unvaried  routine, 
and  in  unremitting  attention  to  their  duties.  Their  pecuniary  resources 
extend  from  a  bare  competency  to  an  income  which,  economically  man¬ 
aged,  may  afford  all  the  necessaries  and  some  of  the  refinements  of  life. 
Care  for  their  families  begetting  a  rigid  prudence — year  follows  year  with 
the  same  expenditure.  The  landlord,  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  tailor 
and  the  linen-draper  have  each  his  appropriated  portion  of  the  income. 
Instruction,  and  pleasure  even,  are  both  duly  provided  for.  One,  a  most 
important  one,  is  all  but  forgotten — Sickness. — True,  it  may  not  come ;  it 
is  painful  to  speculate  upon  ;  but  when  it  does  come,  what  a  fearful  train 
of  expenses  it  brings !  “  The  Doctor”  is  not  provided  against  !  But 
the  child  sickens — the  stirring  housewife  and  mother  becomes  feeble  and 
nerveless — or,  the  active  father,  on  whom  all  depends,  is  prostrated 
by  the  burning  “  fever.”  Then  come  the  hourly  draughts  ;  the  costly 
prescriptions  ;  the  frequent  fee  ;  the  daily  visit ;  the  nightly  visit  ;  and 
lastly,  the  long  bill  ;  the  fear  of  which  has  added  to  the  very  evil  the 
anxious  patient  dreaded.  It  is  true,  medical  men  are  in  general  easy 
creditors  ;  they  will  take  their  demand  as  is  most  convenient ;  but  the 
day  of  payment  must  and  does  arrive.  How  sad  the  inroad  and  havoc 
the  Doctor’s  Bill  makes  on  the  year’s  slender  income  !  An  eighth  or  a 
sixth  is  gone  :  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  expenditure  has  been  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  means  of  procuring  the  income  lessened.  It  is  thus  that 
involvement  often  commences  ;  exactness  of  expenditure  once  destroyed, 
an  anxious  and  ruinous  state  of  circumstances  is  too  frequently  the  re¬ 
sult.  Those  who  may  think  this  statement  overcharged,  have  only  to 
observe  from  what  almost  imperceptible  irregularities  pecuniary  embar¬ 
rassment  begins,  to  acknowledge  its  correctness. 

To  remedy  or  alleviate  these  evils  I  propose  to  form  District  Associa¬ 
tions,  the  objects  of  which  shall  be, 

1 .  To  Prevent  Sickness  by  timely  treatment. 

2.  To  Procure  the  Best  Medical  Advice  at  the  most  reasonable  and 
easy  rate  ;  and 

3.  To  make  such  arrangements  as  shall  give  the  Profession  an  interest 
in  Promoting  Health  rather  than  Sickness. 

To  secure  these  desirable  results,  I  suggest  the  following  means  : — 

1.  To  form  District  Medical  Establishments  or  Boards,  on  the 
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principle  of  the  common  Dispensaries ;  but  with  a  liberal  reward  to 
Professional  talent.  The  Subscribers  paying ,  though  in  a  different  way,  for 
attendance  and  medicine,  to  be  treated  as  Private  Patients  when  ill. 

2.  Each  Board  to  consist  of  one  or  more  eminent  Physicians  ;  one  or 
more  eminent  Surgeons  ;  and  an  apothecary  of  approved  ability  ;  to¬ 
gether  with  an  establishment  for  the  purchasing  and  compounding  the 
most  genuine  medicines  at  cost  price. 

3.  The  expenses  thus  occasioned,  to  be  defrayed  by  annual  subscrip¬ 
tions,  based  in  their  amount  by  the  outlay.  These  shall  be  such  as  will 
afford  a  liberal  remuneration  to  Medical  ability,  but  no  profit  on  the 
medicines,  which  last  shall  be  compounded  and  dispensed  from  prescrip¬ 
tions,  by  the  paid  apothecary  of  each  Institution. 

4.  The  chief  Aim  of  these  Institutions  being  Prevention  rather  than 
Cure,  Periodical  Visits  shall  be  from  time  to  time  made  by  the  Medical 
Officers — so  that  the  Best  and  Most  Prompt  Attention  shall  be  secured, 
on  the  first  threatening  of  sickness. 

The  Advantages  of  such  Institutions  resolve  themselves  into  : — 

1st.  The  Advantage  to  Individuals. 

2nd.  The  Advantage  to  the  Public. 

3rd.  The  Advantage  to  the  Medical  Profession. 

The  Advantage  to  Individuals  will  be, — The  Procuring,  when  sick, 
the  best  advice  at  the  least  cost, — The  being  relieved  from  any  additional 
expenditure  at  the  time  of  sickness,  and  all  its  anxieties, — The  having 
the  best  medicines  administered  in  the  best  manner,  and  from  the 
purest  motives , — The  security  of  having  no  more  medicine  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary ,  nor  any  other  treatment  than  is  requisite ;  it  being 
obviously  the  interest  of  the  Medical  attendants  to  keep  the  books  of 
such  Institutions  as  clear  of  Patients  as  possible, — The  having  periodical 
attendance,  so  that  the  first  approach  of  disease  may  be  perceived  and 
prevented.  This  last  is  a  most  important  point,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  severe  diseases  terminate  seriously, 
and  often  fatally,  from  the  want  of  timely  remedies.  Those  engaged  in 
business,  too  often  defer  having  advice  from  prudential  motives  ;  and 
all  are  unwilling  to  contemplate  a  sick  bed,  however  obvious  it  may  be 
that  ‘  Prevention  is  better  than  Cure.’  Several  minor  advantages  will 
present  themselves  in  working  out  the  scheme,  such  as  the  joint  use  of 
expensive  apparatus,  baths,  <fcc. 

Among  the  Advantages  to  the  Public  will  be  found  several,  bene¬ 
ficial  even,  to  those  unconnected  with  such  institutions  :  the  chief  of 
these  are — The  dissemination  of  sounder  opinions  on  Medicine,  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  empiricism — The  improvement  of  Medical 
Science  by  the  inducements  held  out  by  the  offices  to  be  filled,  and  by 
the  competition  and  rigid  examination  requisite  to  procure  them — The 
improvement  of  the  Public  Health,  and  probably  morals,  by  the  means 
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thus  given  of  preventing  not  only  ordinary  disorders,  but  tlic  spread  of 
those  which  are  contagious — The  formation  and  distribution  of  boards 
of  medical  ability,  the  consultation  and  concentration  of  which,  in  any 
particular  times  of  pestilence  or  peculiar  sickness,  and  whose  knowledge 
at  all  times  must  be  most  serviceable. 

The  Advantages  to  the  Profession  are — The  Certainty  of  Ability 
obtaining  a  just  remuneration  without,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  having 
to  mingle  the  anxieties  and  tricks  of  trade  with  the  practice  of  a  pro¬ 
fession — The  formation  of  New  Schools  for  the  promulgation  of  Medical 
Science,  by  the  extension  of  the  field  of  Professional  Observation — The 
removal  of  the  possibility  of  incurring  the  accusation  of  venal  mo¬ 
tives  in  the  application  of  remedies — The  consequent  destruction  of 
prejudices,  just  or  unjust,  against  the  Profession,  and  the  dissemination 
of  sounder  opinions  of  Medical  requisites — The  avoiding  the  risk  of  bad 
debts,  a  contingency  to  which  Medical  Practitioners  are  more  liable 
than  any  other — The  formation  of  certain  scales  of  professional  incomes, 
which  may  regulate  the  entrance  into  the  Profession,  and  give  a  more 
equal  and  beneficial  employment  to  all  the  members  of  it. 

As  a  Layman,  I  invite  those  of  my  own  class  to  consider  the  subject, 
and  I  only  venture  to  suggest  a  means  of  alleviating  wThat  many  like 
myself  must  have  found  to  be  a  cause  of  deep  distress  and  anxiety. 
The  first  step  is  here  the  most  difficult.  But  if  a  few  respectable 
families  in  every  district  would  agree  to  the  principle  suggested,  the 
system  might  be  begun,  and  once  formed,  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
very  generally  adopted  by  the  frugal  and  the  considerate.  In  the  mean 
time,  philanthropic  individuals  of  influence  and  leisure  should  exert 
themselves  in  collecting  such  persons  as  may  be  disposed  to  forward  the 
movement.  The  scheme  might  in  due  time  be  publicly  promulgated, 
and  a  lasting  benefit  conferred  on  that  class  of  society  which  contains 
among  its  members  the  greatest  number  of  the  most  worthy,  though 
not  perhaps  the  most  illustrious  of  the  nation.  The  greater  part  of 
those  anxieties  which  often  add  to  the  evils  of  sickness  might  thus  be 
completely  prevented. 

Hammersmith,  3rd  April,  1850.  F.  G.  ToMLINS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Chrono-Thermalist. 

fejRj  I  have  read  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty ,  and  I  take  in  the 
Chrono-Thermalist.  I  am  satisfied  the  Chrono-thermal  doctrine  is  right 
— it  harmonizes  with  all  organic  movements.  The  Repetitive  and 
Periodic  Theory  explains  memory,  imitation,  and  many  other  Mental 
acts  good  habits,  bad  habits,  Ac. — indeed,  it  is  capable  of  extension  to 
everything  in  nature.  It  is  truly  a  new  Philosophy  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word.  But  in  the  Medical  Profession  I  fear  it  will  not  do. 
How  could  one  practitioner  out  of  ten  possibly  make  a  living  by  adopt- 
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ing  it  1  That  many  medical  men  should  readily  take  to  Hydropathy 
and  Homoeopathy — to  Mesmerism  even — is  easily  explained.  Each  of 
these  partialisms  requires  long  and  repeated  attendance,  while  Chrono- 
thermalism,  on  the  contrary,  boasts  its  quickness  of  cure.  What  re¬ 
muneration  is  a  guinea  or  two  for  the  cure  of  a  disease — Rheumatism 
or  Gout,  for  example — which,  under  the  usual  treatment,  brings  in  the 
doctor  his  twenty  or  thirty  pounds.  If  you  could  invent  a  better  mode 
of  remuneration,  many  young  medical  men  would  take  to  Chrono- 
thermalism.  They  would  gladly  in  that  case  employ  it  as  a  means  of 
ousting  the  older  doctors,  and  breaking  up  their  secret  and  powerful 
confederacies.  But  what  remuneration  is  a  couple  of  guineas  to  a  man 
who  in  learning  to  cure  gout  or  rheumatism  in  two  days,  has  spent  half 
his  life  in  knowing  how  to  do  it  ?  Yours, 

A  Young  Practitioner. 


FEMALE  PHYSICIANS. 

“  One  very  great  obstacle  to  improvement  in  medicine  has  been  the  very  general 
preference  given  by  Englishwomen  to  male  over  female  practitioners  of  midwifery  ; 
for  by  means  of  that  introduction,  numbers  of  badly-educated  persons  not  only  con¬ 
trive  to  worm  themselves  into  the  confidence  of  families,  but  by  the  vile  arts  to  which 
they  stoop,  and  the  collusions  and  conspiracies  into  which  they  enter  with  nurses  and 
each  other,  they  have  in  a  great  measure  managed  to  monopolise  the  entire  practice  of 
physic  in  this  country.” 

Fallacies  of  the  Faculty. 

There  never  was  a  time  so  favourable  as  the  present  for 
getting  rid  of  such  an  anomaly  in  our  social  system,  as  the 
w^w-midwife.  Among  the  number  of  well-educated  females 
who  have  such  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  living,  many  with  a 
very  little  instruction  might  do  well  as  midwifes.  It  is  not 
the  business  of  a  man  to  be  in  a  woman's  apartment  at  such  a 
time — except  under  circumstances  which  do  not  take  place  in 
one  case  out  of  some  thousands — and  even  for  such  why  might 
not  women  be  competently  educated  !  The  celebrated  female 
midwife  Madame  Boivin  is  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the 
University  of  Paris;  she  has  written  a  Book  on  Midwifery, 
which  will  compete  with  any  that  has  yet  been  written  by  the 
most  learned  men  in  that  profession.  Why  should  not  an 
example  like  this  be  followed  ?  If  it  be  asked,  how  are  women  to 
be  educated  for  their  natural  calling,  a  calling  which  in  Europe 
only  is  exercised  by  men — to  the  disgust  of  many  females  of 
right  feeling — we  answer  nothing  more  easy.  They  can  attend 
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lectures  for  the  purpose.  Only  let  it  be  once  known  that  a  certain 
number  of  respectable  young  women  would  be  glad  to  undergo 
the  requisite  course  of  study,  and  they  will  not  have  long  to 
wait  for  men  willing  to  give  them  the  competent  instruction. 
Many  who  are  now  toiling  as  daily  Governesses  might  make 
handsome  incomes  as  midwives.  Here  is  a  field  quite  unoc¬ 
cupied — one  where  every  favour-  would  be  shewn  to  the  sex 
whose  right  in  this  instance  has  so  long  been  usurped  by  people 
who  should  be  otherwise  employed.  Why  should  not  women 
be  the  Physicians  of  Woman  ?  We  extract  the  following  from 
a  letter  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Boston  Medical 
Journal : — 

“  Women  will  be  physicians.  The  time  has  come  for  it,  and  neither 
art  nor  power  will  prevent  it.  Woman  has  never  yet  been  foiled  when 
her  heart  was  set  upon  a  great  object.  If  our  eyes  are  put  out,  and  our 
hands  cut  off,  we  are  educating  our  sons  and  daughters,  and  we  will 
teach  our  daughters  to  pray  for  eyes  as  soon  as  they  can  lisp.  We  do 
not  ask  or  wish  for  separate  colleges,  and  there  needs  no  argument  to 
prove  that  in  other  sciences  separate  institutions  are  not  needed  :  then 
why  should  the  holiest,  purest  study  taught  to  man  be  sexualised  ? 

“  Our  sons  and  brothers  need  the  restraining,  the  purifying,  and  ele¬ 
vating  influence  of  woman,  when  they  go  from  home  influences  to  the 
corrupting  ones  of  the  city.  And  it  may  be,  that  the  lecturers  them¬ 
selves  would  find  it  salutary  to  have  women  present.  A  professor  once 
said  to  me  that  he  could  not  possibly  give  certain  lectures  if  I  were 
present.  This  gentleman  was  in  no  way  remarkable  for  his  delicacy. 
Of  another  professor,  in  the  same  city,  I  asked  the  privilege  of  attend¬ 
ing  his  lectures.  lie  assured  me  it  was  impossible  ;  that  such  was  the 
state  of  morals  among  the  students  that  I  would  not  be  safe  from  insult, 
and  that  I  would  need  the  police  to  protect  me.  Not  being  fond  of  riots  or 
conspicuosity,  I  pressed  the  matter  no  farther.  But  I  was  deeply  pained, 
for  in  a  few  months  these  young  men  would  have  their  diplomas,  and  go 
away  to  their  future  work,  and  human  lives  would  be  in  the  trust  of  those 
who  were  too  unprincipled  to  see  and  treat  a  lady  with  civility  in  the 
class-room.  Two  days  after,  another  professor  in  the  same  city  invited 
me  to  attend  his  lectures,  and  I  accepted  his  invitation  to  some  of  his 
lectures,  and  was  treated  with  all  deference — not  a  look  or  action  to 
offend  the  most  delicately  fastidious,  if  I  except  the  loathsome  one  of 
tobacco-chewing.  In  another  college,  where  I  was  invited  by  the 
president  to  attend  some  lectures,  I  found  this  last-named  practice 
carried  to  a  very  great  extent ;  so  much  so  that  I  must  needs  pick  my 
way  through  the  aisle,  and  when  seated,  carefully  raise  my  dress  from 
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the  floor  to  prevent  its  utter  ruin.  The  next  day  I  found  the  silent  admo¬ 
nition  had  taken  effect  :  there  was  an  improvement,  and  the  students 
themselves  expressed  disgust  at  a  practice  so  offensive  to  a  lady. 

“  I  think  that  it  is  hut  just  in  me  to  remark  that,  as  an  individual, 
I  have  no  complaints  against  the  medical  faculty.  I  have  ever  been 
treated  by  them  with  a  generous  courtesy,  that  has  made  me  feel  them 
my  friends.  The  Museums  of  Colleges  have  been  opened  to  me,  private 
Libraries  and  private  instruction  in  Dissection,  aid  and  information 
freely  given,  for  which  in  the  past  I  have  been  deeply  grateful,  and  of 
which,  now  in  my  retired  life,  I  retain  a  most  delightful  recollection. 
I  do  not,  and  never  have  wished  to  practise  medicine  ;  but  others  do, 
and  as  a  woman  I  enter  into  their  sympathies,  and  speak  earnestly  for 
them.  Yours  truly, 

“  Paulina  Wright  Davis.” 

Providence,  Jan.  1850. 


Dr.  Tyler  Smyth  and  the  “  Ladies’-Doctors.” 

At  the  present  time  a  veritable  Uterine  Panic*  affects  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  of  society,  and  every  woman  with  the  slightest  ache,  or 
discharge,  is  not  satisfied  until  the  peccant  organ  has  been  occularly 
inspected  [!]  I  do  not  believe  that  this  state  of  things,  or  its  inevitable 
results,  will  conduce  to  the  dignity  and  respectability  of  our  profession. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  so  far  as  I  have  eyes  to  observe  and  a  judg¬ 
ment  to  weigh  facts,  that  much  exaggeration  prevails  respecting  the 
frequency  of  this  same  ulceration  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri — [ mouth  and 
neck  of  the  womb']— an  exaggeration  which  should  be  calmed,  so  that  the 
legitimate  methods  of  examination  may  lead,  not  to  a  suspicion  of  our 
profession,  but  to  real  improvement  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
uterine  disease  as  it  actually  exists.  We  cannot  safely  repudiate  either 
the  local  or  the  constitutional  treatment  of  uterine  disease.  I  have  seen 
cases  in  which  the  local  ailments  have  been  as  far  as  possible  cured ; 
nevertheless,  the  constitutional  symptoms  remained  unrelieved.  I  have 
seen  others,  in  which  judicious  constitutional  treatment  has  cured  the 
local  malady  without  any  topical  treatment  whatever.  But  in  the  com¬ 
bat  against  disease,  we  require  both  constitutional  and  local  weapons  ; 
and  any  views  which  disparage  either  the  one  or  the  other,  must  cripple 
the  resources  of  our  art. — Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  in  Lancet. 

Who  set  up  this  Uterine  panic?  The  “  Ladies’  Doctors’’— 
those  wretches,  who,  for  the  more  frequent  repetition  of  their 
dirty  fee,  insist  upon  using  as  often  as  they  possibly  can,  that 
vilest  of  instruments — the  speculum — on  every  occasion  where  a 
modest  woman  complains  of  uneasy  sensations  about  the  womb  ! 

*  Uterus ,  the  womb. 
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New  Convert  to  the  “  Periodic  Theory.” 

“  The  terms  incident  excitor  and  reflex  motor  have  been  used  to 
designate  those  nerves  whose  influence  proceeds  to  and  from  the  Spinal 
Marrow.  Put  they  have  never  appeared  to  me  satisfactory,  and  I  have 
long  wished  for  others  more  expressive  and  explicit.  The  following 
compounds  of  oboe ,  a  way ,  have  appeared  to  competent  judges  very 
appropriate  to  our  subject:  esodic  (ecw)  will  express  the  action  into  ; 
exodic  (e£w),  the  action  out  of;  anodic  (avio)  will  express  the  ascending , 
cathodic  (vara),  the  descending ,  course  of  action  ;  pollodic  (7 ro\vc)  and 
panthodic  (7rac)  will  express  the  facts,  on  which  I  shall  shortly  have  to 
dwell  at  considerable  length,  of  the  action  of  the  vis  nervosa  from  each 
one  point  of  the  diastaltic  system,  in  many  or  even  all  directions,  to 
every  other.  Many  important  facts,  many  important  truths,  will  be 
conveyed  to  the  mind  at  once  by  these  simple  [!]  terms.  Their  root  is 
already  familiar  to  us  in  the  word  PERIODIC  ;  and  several  derivations 
from  it  have  already  been  employed,  in  the  science  of  his  creation,  by 
the  illustrious  Faraday.” — Dr.  Marshall  Hall’s  “  Croonian  Lecture” 
in  the  Lancet. 

For  the  last  twenty  years,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  tells  11s,  he 
has  been  writing  about  his  discovery  “  of  reflex  action” — a  dis¬ 
covery  which  he  complains  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  and 
maligned. — Admitting,  as  he  now  does,  that  the  terms  he  used 
“  never  appeared  satisfactory”  even  to  himself,  it  is  rather 
unreasonable  in  him  to  complain  of  not  being  understood,  or 
rather  of  being  misinterpreted  by  many  Physiologists.  The 
new  terms  Dr.  Hall  proposes  will  not,  it  is  feared,  help  him 
very  materially  with  the  gentlemen  who  accuse  him  of 
wow-intelligibility.  To  us  these  new  terms  appear  to  be  a  kind 
of  disguise  for  the  words  Approach  and  Divergence — Attraction 
and  Repulsion ; — while  the  word  “  Periodic,”  which  ho 
assumes  to  be  their  root  (!)  will  suggest  to  the  uninitiated  that 
the  worthy  Doctor  has  some  thoughts  of  commencing  as  a 
“  Chrono-Thermal  Practitioner.”  Unwilling  to  admit  his  obliga- 
tioninthe  proper  quarter,  like  a  certain  Dr.  Ashburner  with  whom 
our  readers  have  some  acquaintance,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  makes 
his  bow  to  Mr.  Faraday.  We  are  ashamed  to  confess  we 
were  altogether  ignorant,  that  that  Philosopher  had  ever  taken 
up  the  word  “  Periodic”  in  a  physiological  sense.  Our  readers 
will  be  curious  to  see  the  “  several  derivations  from  it,”  which  in 
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that,  or  any  other  sense  “have  already  been  employed  in  the 
science  of  his  creation  by  the  illustrious  Faraday.”  On  this 
head,  doubtless  Dr.  Hall  will  enlighten  us  in  the  next  Croonian 
Lecture  he  publishes  in  the  Lancet. 

Remarkable  Prediction. — By  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times. 

u  That  there  may  be,  even  in  the  Protean  Forms  of  Disease,  as  in  the 
Harmony  of  Sounds,  one  key-note  to  which  every  other  answers,  and  to 
which  all  must  yield,  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  probability  ;  but  the 
time  has  not  arrived  for  us  successfully  to  pronounce  where  it  lies.” 

Indeed,  Dr.  Bushnan  !  You  who  read  the  Chrono-Thermalist , 
and  borrow  from  the  Chrono-Thermalist ,  ought  to  blush  at  such 
an  acknowledgment — in  the  face  of  your  own  words,  “  I  fancy 
I  see  in  them  something  of  a  Periodic  Type — others  may 
descry  a  positive  series  of  Repetitions  T — There,  Dr.  Bushnan, 
there  you  have  the  Key-note  to  which  all  the  forms  of  disease 
answer  ! 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Chrono-Thermalist, 

Sir, — My  letter  which  you  did  me  the  favour  to  publish  in  your  April 
Number,  will  show  you  with  what  interest  I  look  upon  your  labours  in 
the  “  Good  Cause.”  Perhaps  your  Chrono-thermal  friends  will  be  pleased 
to  hear,  that  while  I  was  serving  with  my  regiment  in  Canada,  Dr.  Gwinne, 
the  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  College  of  Toronto,  was  so 
pleased  with  the  perusal  of  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty ,  which  I  lent  him, 
that  he  resolved  again  to  embark  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  on  the 
principles  therein  laid  down,  though  he  had  for  some  years  before  aban¬ 
doned  practice  in  disgust !  The  Chrono-thermal  System  had  opened  a 
new  field  for  him.  The  accompanying  letter  I  received  three  years  ago 
from  Dr.  Clark,  a  retired  surgeon  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Army, 
who  came  out  to  Canada  to  settle  v/ith  his  family  as  a  lord  of  the  soil. 
If  you  have  a  nook  for  it  in  your  Journal  it  may  possibly  interest  some 
of  your  readers.  Yours  truly, 

T.  D.  Hume,  82nd  Regiment. 

Devonport,  12 th  April ,  1850.  / 

Rosedale ,  5th  May,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir,— -I  return  you  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty ,  with  many 
thanks.  The  perusal  of  it  has  been  indeed  a  treat  to  me  ;  and  I  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  to  have  it  in  my  library. 

I  entered  the  Honourable  East  India  Company’s  Service  in  December 
1816,  and  left  in  December  1843  !  I  was  not  long  in  India  before  I  felt 
that  in  trusting  to  the  knowledge  I  had  acquired  in  the  schools,  I  was 
leaning  qn  a,  broken  reed  ;  and  that  vulgar,  but  very  useful  word, 
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“humbug,”  was  ever  uppermost  when  I  applied  the  theories  I  had  imbibed 
to  the  realities  of  the  sick  bed.  Fortunately  for  those  under  my  medi¬ 
cal  care,  if  not  for  my  own  peace  of  mind  too,  I  at  an  early  period  of  my 
public  service  was  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  practice  closely  resembling 
in  its  general  features,  the  treatment  of  disease  so  admirably  laid  down 
by  Dr.  Dickson.  This  was  the  result  of  experience  and  reflection  on  the 
frequent,  if  not  general  want  of  success,  from  the  ordinary  methods  of 
treatment.  I  can  now  look  back  with  pleasure  to  the  success  which 
attended  my  change  of  practice  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  my  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Indian  Army.  You  may  imagine  my  delight  and  surprise  at 
finding  my  own  views  of  medical  treatment  confirmed,  nay,  greatly 
extended  and  enlarged,  and  fixed  on  principles,  which  I  believe  to  be, 
incontrovertible.  Years  have  now  passed  since  I  first  stumbled  on  the 
practice,  but  of  the  principles ,  I  confess,  I  Avas  Avholly  ignorant  till  I 
read  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty.  Many  of  Dr.  Dickson’s  illustrations  of 
practice  are  couched  in  the  same  words  I  was  in  the  habit  of  using  in 
India,  both  to  Patients  and  Doctors  !  The  racincss  of  the  style  is  not 
the  least  delightful  part  of  the  Avork.  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Y ery  truly  yours, 

A.  Clark. 

Dr.  Hume,  82nd  Regiment. 


SURGERY  AT  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL. 

Removal  of  Enlarged  Glands  from  the  Arm-pit. 

The  folloAving  operation,  by  Mr.  LaAvrence,  is  instructive,  as  showing 
the  difficulties ,  and  occasional  impossibility ,  of  diagnosis  which  some 
diseases  present,  even  to  our  most  skilful  and  accomplished  surgeons. 
The  patient  to  whom  we  refer  Avas  a  Avoman  betAveen  twenty  and  thirty 
years,  who  had  Avliat  appeared  to  be  scirrhus  [ cancerous ]  glands  in  the 
axilla,  and  so  placed  at  its  anterior  margin  as  to  seem  continuous  with 
the  structure  of  the  Mammary  Gland  [the  Breast .]  The  incision  Avas 
made  almost  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  pectoral  muscle,  through  the 
integument,  doAvn  to  the  glands,  which  were  cautiously  dissected  out, 
and  found  not  to  be  connected  with  the  mamma.  Several  vessels  which 
bled  freely,  were  secured,  and  Avatcr-dressing  applied  to  the  Avound. 

Mr.  LaAvrence  observed,  that  it  was  not  often  that  a  mass  of  glands, 
presenting  such  appearances  as  those  iioav  removed,  Avere  met  with  in 
this  locality.  He  had  been  induced  to  operate,  believing ,  from  their 
situation  and  other  circumstances,  that  they  were  of  malignant  character. 
Such,  however,  was  found  not  to  be  the  case,  for  they  shoAved  a  large 
quantity  of  yelloAv  matter  deposited  in  their  structure,  some  part  of 
Avhich  retained  its  natural  glandular  state.  The  yelloAv  substance 
Mr.  Paget  had  decided  to  be  strumous  ;  of  this  there  Avas  little  doubt, 
as,  in  one  of  the  glands  just  cut  open,  suppuration  had  commenced.  Had 
the  nature  of  the  disease  been  fully  determined  upon,  it  Avould  have  been 
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a  question,  whether  nature  and  the  strength  of  the  patient  might  not  be 
sufficient  to  cause  the  absorption  of  such  a  mass  without  an  operation. 
Mr.  Lawrence  considered  that  it  would ,  and,  had  it  been  possible  with 
certainty  to  diagnose  their  character,  he  should  not  have  thought  of 
removing  them  [!]  This  proceeding  had,  however,  been  fully  justified 
by  their  doubtful  character. — Medical  Times. 

According  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  doubt,  not  certainty,  justifies 
the  Surgeons  in  performing  a  formidable  operation  !  People  of 
England,  what  do  you  think  of  this  !  A  poor  woman  is  cruelly 
operated  upon  for  a  disease  curable  by  medication.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  here  was  to  diagnose  properly — to  make  out  the  nature  of 
the  disease  ; — and  so  the  operation  was  determined  on  !  Such  is 
the  practice  of  “one  of  our  most  skilful  and  accomplished 
surgeons  l-”  Alas  !  for  British  Surgery.  The  maxim  of  an 
Operative  Surgeon  ever  ought  to  be.  When  you  doubt — abstain  ! 

SURGERY  AT  THE  LOUDON  HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Critchett  versus  Mr,  Luke. 

Impaction  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  orbit  for  a  period  of  two  ynonths  before 

it  was  detected  by  the  Surgeon  !  !  ! 

Stephen  Sullivan,  aetai.  32,  a  strong,  muscular  coal-whipper,  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital  September  25th,  1849,  suffering  from  a  severe 
contusion  of  the  right  eye.  lie  stated  that  two  nights  previously  he  had 
been  smoking  and  drinking  with  a  fellow  workman  at  a  public-house, 
until  getting  intoxicated  they  began  to  quarrel,  and  a  fight  ensued, 
during  which  he  received  a  violent  blow  on  his  eye-ball,  which  imme¬ 
diately  deprived  him  of  vision,  and  gave  him  most  excruciating  pain. 
His  wife  took  him  home  and  applied  a  cold  lotion,  giving  him  at  the 
same  time  some  domestic  medicine  ;  but,  as  he  got  much  worse,  she 
brought  him  to  the  hospital.  When  admitted  there  was  total  loss  of 
vision  on  the  affected  side,  extreme  pain  in  the  orbit  and  temple,  with 
extensive  ecchymosis  of  both  palpebrie,  and  considerable  proptosis  of 
the  globe,  accompanied  with  infiltration  of  blood  and  serum  into  the 
sub-conjunctival  cellular  tissue, "producing  severe  chemosis  round  the 
cornea,  which  was  slightly  opaque,  and  the  aqueous  humour  turbid, 
the  iris  being  dull  and  motionless,  and  the  pupil  dilated.  Pulse  110  ; 
full  and  hard.  Skin  hot  and  dry.  Bowels  freely  relieved  before  he  left 
home.  The  poor  fellow  said  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  any  sleep  since 
the  accident,  or  to  close  the  eyelids  on  the  affected  side.  There  was 
constant  discharge  of  a  thick  mucous  character,  and  the  edges  of  the  lids 
were  very  much  inflamed.  Ordered  six  leeches  to  the  temple,  one  grain 
of  calomel  every  four  hours ,  and  warm  fomentations  to  be  constantly 
applied. 
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In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  as  he  complained  of  considerable 
increased  pain  in  the  globe  of  the  eye  extending  to  the  head,  he  was 
bled  to  sixteen  ounces. 

26th. — Less  constitutional  excitement,  but  not  the  least  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  his  eye. 

28th. — Is  more  free  from  pain  than  he  has  since  the  accident,  and  has 
been  able  to  get  some  sleep  during  a  portion  of  the  night.  The  tension 
and  ecchymosis  [swelling]  of  the  lids  are  diminished,  and  the  protrusion 
of  the  globe  less  prominent.  As  slight  mercurial  feetor  is  evident,  to 
continue  the  calomel  twice  a-day  only. 

October  22nd. — The  inflammatory  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva  is 
now  very  considerably  diminished,  and  the  constitutional  excitement 
under  which  he  was  suffering  upon  admission  has  almost  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  iris  is  still  altered  in  colour,  and  the  pupil  fixed,  the 
slightest  perception  of  light  only  existing.  Omit  the  calomel. 

5th. — The  protrusion  of  the  globe  is  gradually  diminishing,  but  in 
other  respects  he  remains  the  same.  Ordered  middle  diet,  with  milk. 

10th. — Is  gradually  gaining  strength,  but  no  improvement  as  regards 
vision.  He  can  now  close  the  lids  over  the  globe  as  natural.  To  have 
full  diet,  with  a  pint  of  porter  daily. 

20th. — An  issue  to  be  inserted  in  the  right  temple  [!  !] 

25th — The  physical  condition  of  the  eye  remains  the  same  ;  but  an 
indurated  spot,  with  surrounding  inflammation,  was  observed  at  the 
outer  third  of  the  lower  lid  close  to  its  orbital  margin.  A  poultice  was 
applied,  and  subsequently  an  abscess  formed,  from  which  about  two 
drachms  of  fetid  pus  was  evacuated  by  puncture  ;  and,  as  there  still 
exists  a  chronic  mucous  discharge  from  the  eye,  a  weak  collyrium  of 
arg.  nitratis  was  ordered. 

Nov.  25th. — Since  the  last  report  his  health  has  very  much  improved, 
and  all  traces  of  conjunctival  inflammation  have  subsided.  There  are, 
however,  still  to  be  observed  several  dilated  straight  vessels  terminating 
abruptly  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  The  iris  continues  to  look  dull, 
and  no  vision  has  returned. 

As  the  puncture  made  for  the  evacuation  of  the  abscess  has  not  closed, 
but  assumed  a  fistulous  aspect,  Mr.  Luke  was  induced  to  search  with  a 
probe  for  the  cause  of  this  irritation  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  sus¬ 
pecting  that  probably  a  portion  of  dead  bone  might  be  the  offending 
matter  ;  but,  the  probe  striking  against  some  irregular  and  hard  sub¬ 
stance  at  the  outer  and  lower  portion  of  the  orbit,  the  forceps  were  in¬ 
troduced,  and  a  piece  of  the  centre  of  a  tobacco-pipe  {one  inch  in  length  !) 
was  extracted.  The  depth  of  the  fistulous  track  was  one  and  three- 
quarter  inches,  and  took  a  direction  obliquely  backwards :  and,  on 
depressing  the  lower  lid  there  was  seen  an  evident  cicatrix  at  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  occular  conjunctiva  to  the  lower  palpebra,  where  the  pipe 
must  have  originally  lacerated  the  membrane  ;  and,  being  fractured 
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from  the  violence  of  the  blow,  became  impacted  amongst  the  muscles 
and  cellular  tissue  of  the  base  of  the  orbit,  without  affording  an  external 
evidence  of  its  presence. 

He  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  December  3rd,  after  being  a 
patient  for  nearly  ten  weeks.  All  inflammatory  action  had  subsided, 
but  the  condition  of  his  sight  had  not  improved,  the  eye  having  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  turbid  unhealthy  aspect. — Medical  Gazette,  5th  April  1850. 

The  proper  treatment  in  such  a  case  ought  to  have  been  to 
soothe  the  injured  eye  by  Anodyne  fomentations,  and  to  sup¬ 
port  the  patient’s  strength  during  the  irritative  fever,  by  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  temperature  of  his  shin. — Who  but  a  blockhead 
would  break  down  the  health  by  bleeding,  leeching,  and  mer¬ 
cury,  and  then  add  violence  to  violence  by  inserting  an  issue 
in  the  temple  !  Such,  however,  was  the  treatment  adopted  by 
Mr.  Luke,  the  senior  surgeon  of  the  London  Hospital.  How 
would  Mr.  Critchett,  the  junior  surgeon  of  the  same  Hospital, 
have  treated  the  same  case?  From  the  same  number  of  the 
Medical  Gazette  where  the  case  is  recorded,  we  extract  the 
following  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Critchett : — 

“  The  eye  is  often  subjected  to  severe  injuries — punctures,  lacerations, 
wounds  of  iris  and  lens,  and  sometimes  rupture  of  the  entire  globe  : 
under  such  circumstances  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  often  exceed¬ 
ingly  intense  and  prolonged.  Here  again,  mercury  is  constantly  given, 
so  as  freely  to  affect  the  system,  but,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  without 
in  the  slightest  degree  relieving  the  symptoms ;  and  it  is  certainly 
much  to  be  regretted  that  a  patient  should  be  subjected  to  so  severe  a 
process  with  so  slender  a  chance  of  benefit.  The  inflammation  is  a 
salutary  effort  of  nature  to  repair  a  breach  :  the  transparent  media,  if 
wounded,  must  for  ever  remain  opaque,  and  the  pain  is  an  inevitable 
result  of  the  sensitive  character  of  the  organ,  and  is  best  relieved  by 
warmth  and  opium. 

“  Again,  perhaps  I  need  hardly  say  that  in  all  forms  of  strumous 
ophthalmia,  mercury  is  decidedly  injurious,  aggravating  every  symptom, 
and  impairing  the  powers  of  the  constitution. 

“  If  we  now  generalize  upon  these  facts,  we  arrive  at  some  impor¬ 
tant  practical  results.  We  see  that  it  is  a  serious  error  to  adopt  the 
impression  that  mercury  is  a  universal  remedy  for  inflammation  of  all 
textures,  and  of  each  specific  character,  and  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  give  to  it  its  true  limits,  and  ascertain  its  real 
powers.  In  gout  and  rheumatism,  except  when  it  attacks  serous  mem¬ 
branes,  it  is  of  little  avail  unless  when  given  as  a  purgative.  But  it  is 
especially  to  the  subject  of  traumatic  inflammation  [inflammation  from 
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violence,]  that  I  would  draw  your  attention.  I  believe  the  facts  we 
observe  in  injuries  of  the  eye  may  be  safely  applied  to  fractures  and 
other  injuries  occurring  in  every  part  of  the  body.  Analogy  teaches  us 
not  to  expect  the  same  advantage  from  mercury  in  traumatic  inflam¬ 
mation  ;  and,  if  it  really  control  it,  it  must  seriously  interfere  with  the 
reparative  powers  of  nature.  In  cases  of  injuries  to  the  head,  concus¬ 
sion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  fractured  ribs,  wounded  cavities  or 
organs,  injured  joints,  <fcc.,  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  habit  of  giving 
large  and  repeated  doses  of  calomel,  sometimes  almost  in  anticipation  of 
inflammatory  action,  exerts  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  traumatic 
disease,  and  renders  recovery  far  more  tedious  and  protracted  ;  for  every 
careful  and  impartial  observer  must  admit  that  there  should  exist  some 
imperative  necessity,  and  some  very  obvious  prospect  of  advantage,  ere 
we  can  be  justified  in  subjecting  a  patient  to  the  serious  ordeal  of  a  mer¬ 
curial  course.  I  hardly  know  a  more  pitiable  object  than  a  person  suf¬ 
fering  from  severe  ptyalism,  and  months  and  even  years  elapse  before 
all  the  effects  entirely  pass  away.  The  late  Mr.  Liston,  and  other  high 
authorities,  have  raised  their  voice  against  the  use  of  this  mineral  in 
traumatic  inflammation.  I  have  seen  it  administered  freely  in  an 
immense  number  of  such  cases,  and,  I  believe,  most  unnecessarily,  and  I 
have  seen  some  very  severe  injuries  recover  most  satisfactorily  without  it. 
It  is  only  by  extensive  statistic  research,  and  by  comparing  a  large  number 
of  cases  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  that  have  been  subjected  to  both 
methods  of  treatment,  that  the  truth  can  be  arrived  at  ;  and  I  trust  I 
have  urged  enough  to  justify  such  a  trial.  Mercury  must  certainly  be 
ranked  among  the  most  valuable  of  our  remedial  agents  ;  but,  like  most 
great  powers,  it  may  be  wielded  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  define  its  limits,  that  we  ascertain  where  it 
controls  disease,  and  where  it  is  useless,  and  that,  ere  we  administer 
it,  we  have  some  well-grounded  assurance  that  the  disease  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  justify  us  in  subjecting  our  patient  to  the  influence  of  this 
drug.” — Medical  Gazette,  oth  April,  1850. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Chrono-Thermalist. 


“  Sir, — If  you  will  honour  the  accompanying  with  a  place  in  your 
pages,  you  will  very  much  oblige  your  friend, 


“  Juvenis.” 


CONSULTATION. 

Present — Sir  James  Clark,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Dr.  Holland,  Dr.  Watson, 
Dr.  Latham,  Dr.  Locock,  Dr.  Fergusson,  Mr.  Ferguson,  <fcc.,  Arc. 
Sir  B.  Brodie,  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  B.  Brodie. — Now  is  the  Crisis — now  we  all  must  feel 
How  great  the  danger  to  our  common  weal  : 

Within — disorder  of  the  gravest  kind — 

No  Unity  of  Body— none  of  Mind  : 
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Without — a  deepening  Spirit  of  Distrust 
That  gropes  its  way  through  all  our  learned  dust. 

The  Hydropath — the  Homoeopath  conjoin 
In  one  hold  move  our  patients  to  purloin  ; 

The  Mesmeriser  paws  their  sense  away, 

And  makes  our  children’s  bread  an  easy  prey  ; 

While  worse  than  all — to  complicate  the  storm, 

The  Arch  Heresiarch  thunders  forth — Reform  ! 

Dragging  a  crowd  of  Doubters  at  his  heels, 

With  slow  but  Periodic  march,  he  steals — 

Moon  follows  moon— -and  steady  as  a  stream, 

He  dins  our  ears  with  Chrono-thermal  scream, 

Lights  our  old  Hall  with  Chrono-thermal  torch, 

That  shows  the  Edifice  from  roof  to  porch 
In  all  its  rottenness — and  ruthless  clears 
Away  the  cobwebs  of  some  thousand  years. 

How  to  arrest  the  wave  of  desolation, 

Too  sure  to  follow  all  this  innovation, 

Is  the  grave  question  we  must  now  discuss— 

To-day  be  ours — the  Deluge  after  us  ! 

Dr.  Holland „ — Yes — Could  we,  but  the  coming  tide  delay 
We  still  might  hope  to  live  our  little  day— 

For  that  I  tried  the  move  of  ’39  ; — 

It  failed — alas  ! — but  through  no  fault  of  mine. 

Mixing  and  masking  with  the  dust  of  old, 

His  Chrono-thermal  creed  of  Heat  and  Cold, 

I  hoped  to  place  in  something  like  “  a  fix,” 

The  “  Dickson  Heresy”  of  ’36. 

Its  founder  thundered  at  Egyptian  Hall, 

Published  his  Lecture,  and  bedevilled  all ; 

My  private  note  impeded  not  his  course — ■ 

And  Laycock — he  but  made  the  matter  worse. 

Forbes  to  our  rescue  came  in  his  Review , 

Tricked,  turned,  and  twisted,  but  it  would  not  do. 

Copland — Ashbdrner — with  a  smaller  host, 

Tried  various  dodges — still  the  game  was  lost. 

Sir  B.  Brodie. — This  much  is  plain,  we  cut  a  sorry  figure  ; 

Pressed  on  all  sides  with  unremitting  vigour, 

The  once  proud  fortress  of  our  common  craft 
A  common  target  for  the  scoffer’s  shaft. 

Sir  James  Clark. — Wherefore  despair  ?  although  the  sky  looks  black, 
We  yet  may  hit  upon  some  clever  tack— 

All  know  how  I,  ’mid  scowl,  and  howl,  and  hiss, 

Contrived  to  face  a  darker  storm  than  this, 
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Yes — when  the  best  and  bravest  in  the  land 
With  one  continuous  move  my  ruin  planned, 

I  stood  alone — not  now  alone  I  stand  ! 

Firmer  than  ever  is  my  hold  of  those 
To  whom  all  bend — Whatever  7  propose 
Is  done — The  courtiers  round  me  throng, 

And  nothing  I  prescribe  can  possibly  be  wrong  ! 

Da.  Locock. — Most  true,  I  owe  my  all  to  you,  Sir  James, 

Your  interest  made  me  great  with  titled  dames. 

Da.  Fergujsson. — And  but  for  you,  Sir,  where  should  I  be  now  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson. — And  I — I  still  should  have  my  way  to  plough 
Through  competition’s  wave  with  anxious  brow. 

Sir  B.  Brodie. — Return  we  to  the  question  of  the  hour, 

How  to  preserve  the  sweets  of  Place  and  Power. 

Sir  James  Clark. — The  apothecary  system  must  knock  under. 

Dr.  Locock. — It  always  seemed  to  me  a  wretched  blunder. 

1)r.  Watson. — That  change  for  one  I  greatly  would  deplore, 

For  then,  alas  !  my  reign  would  soon  be  o’er — 

The  apothecaries  I  must  still  uphold, 

Without  their  aid  how  could  I  touch  the  gold  ! 

Dr.  Latham. — And  I — why  all  I  get,  Sir,  is  through  you, 

If  you  fall  I  fall — that  you  know  is  true — 

We  two  at  least  must  stick  to  the  old  craft, 

Of  pill  and  potion — drug  and  drench,  and  draught  ! 

Call  Stone — call  Squib,  call  Hamerton  and  Foster, 

Call  all  the  oily  rogues  upon  our  roster, 

Before  the  week  be  done  we'll  find  a  way 
To  keep  the  business  in  successful  play — 

Are  not  the  people  idiots  to  a  man  ? 

Fear  not  to  gull  and  pluck  them  while  you  can  ! 

Dr.  Locock. — Well,  let  us  try  it  on  a  little  longer, 

Time  will  soon  shew  which  of  the  two  is  stronger — 

The  “  good  old  practice”  of  two  thousand  years, 

Or  the  new  doctrines  ? 

Sir  B.  Brodie. —  I  confess  my  fears. 

Sir  James  Clark. — And  I  mine  also,;  if  the  people  wake 

From  their  gross  slumber,  “  Chronal  views”  must  take. 

Dr.  Watson. — These  Chronal  views  completely  spoil  “a  Case.” 

Dr.  Latham. — And  all  our  Stethoscopic  Signs  displace. 

Dr.  Watson. — And  play  the  deuce  with  us  and  our  vocation, 

By  rendering  needless  frequent  consultation  ! 

Sir  B.  Brodie. — Festina  lente — how  things  yet  may  turn 
None  knows — meantime  ’twere  better  to  adjourn. 

Exeunt  Omnes. 


1st  June ,  1850. 

The  steadily  increasing  Sale  of  the  Chrono-Thermalist,  is  the 
best  evidence  that  the  Public  is  beginning  to  appreciate  a 
System,  which,  but  for  the  stupidity  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
opposition  of  the  interested,  would  long  ere  this  have  placed 
its  Discoverer  at  the  Head  of  his  Profession  in  England. 
All  honour  to  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  various  Public 
Services,  who  have  so  readily  come  forward  to  vindicate  the 
Discovery  from  the  aspersions  of  the  “  general  practitioners’’ 
— from  the  slander  and  secret  calumny  of  a  class  of  men  to 
whose  pecuniary  interests  its  more  extensive  adoption  in  practice 
would  be  complete  destruction  !  Thirteen  years’  experience 
of  Ohrono-thermalism  in  a  Military  Hospital,  has  enabled  the 
Surgeon  of  the  82nd  Regiment, — Dr.  Thomas  D.  Hume— in  his 

“  various  Annual  Reports  to  the  Director-General  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department,  to  Testify  to  its  Success — to 
its  immeasurable  supertority  over  every  other  mode  of 
Treatment.” 

The  following,  from  the  pen  of  a  Naval  Medical  Officer, — 
Mr.  John  Findlay,  Surgeon,  R.N., — while  stationed  on  the 
African  Coast,  will  shew  the  value  of  “  Ohrono-thermalism, ” 
in  the  Treatment  of  the  Fevers  of  the  Tropics — 

<c  Epidemics  we  do  not  lack — and  although  not  molested 
with  Influenza  or  Cholera,  we  have  a  far  fiercer  enemy  to 
contend  with,  in  the  shape  of  Bilious  Remittent  Fever  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Tropics.  During  the  last  three  months,  I  have 
had  sixty-six  cases  without  losing  one. — I  have  stuck  entirely 
to  Dickson’s  practice.  None  of  your  Bleeding,  Leeching, 
Salivating,  and  Drugging;  but  Quinine  in  large  doses.  This 
knocks  the  Disease  on  the  head  at  once — and  your  patient 
recovers — not  a  blanched  and  wretched  remnant  of  humanity, 
but  in  a  few  davs  as  useful  as  ever  P 
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So  much  for  tlio  improvement  worked  by  Chrono-thermalism 
in  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  Reader  may  be  curious  to  know 
what  it  has  done  in  the  Civil  Hospitals  of  the  country.  Asa 
specimen,  take  the  answer  of  Dr.  Brett,  a  Medical  Officer 
attached  to  the 


44  Fever  Hospital,  Brownlow  Hill ,  Liverpool , 
“  30 th  November ,  1847. 


44  I  have  treated  seven  hundred  cases  of  the  icor&t  form  of 
Fever — Chrono-thermally — with  extraordinary  success.  The 
general  mortality  of  Liverpool  has  been  1  in  G.  My  deaths 
have  been  only  1  in  10J.  This  is  a  great  difference. 

44  Y ours  sincerely, 


Dr.  Dickson. 


44  F.  W.  Brett. 


•» 


The  following  came  to  hand  while  this  sheet  was  preparing 
for  the  Press  : — 

“  Puerto  Cabello ,  April  2nd,  1850. 

44  My  dear  Sir, — Last  week  only,  for  the  first  time,  I  perused 
your  valuable  and  bold  work  on  the  4  Chrono-thermal  System 
of  Medicine,’  which  was  handed  to  me  by  a  friend,  a  merchant 
of  this  city.  You  may  judge  the  effect  it  produced  on  my 
mind,  when  I  tell  you  1  felt  like  the  blind  man  who  managed 
daily  to  reach  his  home,  although  with  great  difficulty,  when 
all  at  once  lie  suddenly  recovered  his  sight !  You  will  be 
gratified  to  learn  that,  I  have  myself,  for  years,  banished  Bleed¬ 
ing  from  my  practice  in  Fever  cases.  I  seldom  lose  a  patient, 
when  called  in,  in  the  first  instance, — whether  the  Fever  be 
termed  Intermittent,  Remittent,  Typhoid,  Inflammatory,  or 
any  thing  else.  In  most  cases,  I  obtain  a  favourable  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  symptoms  by  the  exhibition  of  an  emetic  ;  while  with 
Quinine  or  4  Pipeline’  alone, — or  combined  with  mild  laxatives, 
— I  obtain  a  cure  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time.  I 
have  often  saved  many  in  the  last  stage,  with  what  I  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  call  4  my  practice,’  up  to  the  reading  of  your  book. 
The  Chrono-thermal  Practice,  is  indubitably  the  most  effica¬ 
cious  in  all  kinds  of  Fevers,  as  will  be  readily  admitted  by 
all  capable  of  forming  a  fair  judgment — should  interest  not 
interfere  ! 

44  Since  the  27th  of  November  last,  when  I  took  charge  of 

the  Military  Hospital  of  this  place,  only  one  soldier  has  been 

bled — for  a  fall. — I  have  not  vet  lost  one.  You  see  1  have  not 
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altogether  abandoned  Bleeding  in  my  practice  ;  but  certainly, 
sir,  for  years  past,  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  use  the 
lancet  in  hardly  one  case,  out  of  two  hundred.  In  former  years, 
the  general  practice  of  this  country  in  Fever,  was  Bleeding  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  Disease,  and  the  average  of  deaths  was  from 
20  to  30  per  cent.  The  average  of  deaths  now,  since  Bleeding 
is  less  used,  is  only  from  24  to  4  per  cent.  Doctor  Otto  Urich, 
a  respectable  German  medical  gentleman  of  the  Island  of 
Trinidad,  told  me  some  years  ago,  in  Caracas,  that  the  average 
of  deaths  in  the  above  Island,  where  Bleeding  was  profusely 
used  then,  was  48  per  cent,  in  cases  called  4  Fever !’ 

44  I  observe  you  do  not  mention  4  Piperine,’  which  I  con¬ 
sider  an  excellent  substitute  for  Quinine  ;  on  trial,  I  think  you 
will  recognise  in  it  a  first  rate  4  Chrono-thermal  Medicine.’ 
With  this  letter  you  will  receive  something  written  lately  by 
me  on  that  substance. 

44  If  the  approval  of  your  system  of  Medicine,  by  one  so  out 
of  the  world,  can  be  of  any  use  to  its  extension,  pray  use  this 
letter  as  you  think  proper. 

44  Your  respectful  admirer  and  humble  servant, 

44  A.  Lacombe,  M.  D. 

44  Health  and  Port  Physician  and  Surgeon, 

44  Physician  and  Surgeon  to  the  Military  Hospital 
of  Puerto  Cabello,  Venezuela. 

44  P.S. — Being  a  Frenchman  I  hope  you  will  excuse  any 
deficiencies  or  faults  of  orthography  in  my  letter. 

“  To  Samuel  Dickson,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Author  of  the 
‘  Chrono-T hernial  System  of  Medicine,'  d'c.  London.” 

We  translate  from  the  Spanish  Dr.  Lacombe’s  article  on 
Piperine  - 

44  Porto -Cabello,  StSth  February ,  1850. 

44  To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of 

Carabobo,— -V  alencia. 

44  Excellent  Sir, — The  high  price  of  Quinine,  placing  it 
entirely  out  of  the  means  of  the  poor,  as  a  remedy  for  the  en¬ 
demic  Intermittent  and  Remittent  Fevers  of  this  place,  among 
the  various  Agents  which  I  tried  as  a  substitute,  I  have  been  for¬ 
tunate  to  find  a  most  valuable  one  in  Piperine — a  Chemical  pro¬ 
duct,  obtained  from  the  Common  Black  Pepper  of  the  Country. 
Having  formerly,  in  certain  cases,  used  it  with  advantage,  I 
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was  encouraged  in  November  last  to  give  it  a  trial  in  the 
Military  Hospital,  as  a  febrifuge  in  the  above-mentioned 
diseases  ;  and  such  has  been  its  efficiency  in  their  treatment, 
the  Piperine  has  so  completely  taken  the  place  of  the  Quinine 
at  this  Hospital,  that  we  no  longer  use  the  latter  substance. 
In  truth,  we  are  no  longer  supplied  with  Quinine — a  fact  which 
will  be  readily  certified  by  Sr.  Tomas  Villaquiran,  the  Apothe¬ 
cary,  from  whom  we  were  accustomed  to  receive  it. 

“  In  private  practice  also,  I  have  in  the  same  kind  of 
Diseases,  repeatedly  employed  the  Piperine  with  an  equally 
good  result.  Moreover,  in  one  case  of  Intermittent  Erratic 
Fever  of  very  long  standing,  over  which  Quinine  had  but  very 
little  influence,  even  in  large  doses,  I  obtained  a  Cure  with 
twenty  grains  of  the  Piperine,  given  in  Pills  of  two  grains, 
after  the  use  of  a  mild  aperient.  The  disagreeable  sensations 
sometimes  excited  by  Quinine,  I  have  never  experienced  with 
the  Piperine. — It  acts  as  a  general  and  somewhat  powerful 
stimulant — producing  rapid  augmention  of  heat  throughout 
the  System.  When  this  phenomenon  takes  place  internally,  its 
use  maybe  suspended.  In  that  case  I  consider  the  Fever  to  be 
cut  short.  In  general,  the  quantity  used  for  each  patient  has 
been  about  twelve  grains,  so  that  it  can  be  given  very  much  in 
the  same  doses  as  Quinine.  I  have  observed  no  bad  effects  from 
the  Piperine,  either  during  its  administration,  or  after  the  Cure 
of  the  Diseases  for  which  it  has  been  given. 

“  The  method  of  prescribing  the  Piperine  has  been  similar 
to  the  mode  of  exhibiting  Quinine,  but  the  following  is  prefer¬ 
able  : — Give  every  hour  a  Pill  of  one  or  two  grains,  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  let  the  patient  at  the  same  time 
take  from  four  to  six  table-spoonfuls  of  a  solution  of  Epsom 
Salts,  or  of  the  Sub-phosphate  of  Soda, — one  or  two  ounces  to  a 
bottle  of  sugared  water,  or  water  without  sugar,  if  the  patient 
prefer  it.  Prepare  the  Pills  with  Mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic,  so 
that  the  Piperine  may  not  dissolve  or  be  tasted  in  its  passage 
from  the  Mouth  to  the  Stomach.  I  find  no  inconvenience  in 
giving  this  medicine  in  a  spoonful  of  jelly  or  any  other  sweet 
substance  to  invalids  who  cannot  swallow  Pills. 

“  M.  Pelletier,  a  French  Chemist  of  reputation,  has  proved 
that  Piperine  is  of  a  resinous  nature — it  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  and  only  slightly  soluble  in  warm — it  is  easily  dissolved  in 
Alcohol  or  in  Ether.  The  concentrated  mineral  acids  decom¬ 
pose  it.  In  small  doses,  this  substance  is  very  useful  as  a  tonic 
and  stimulant  in  difficult  Menstruation,  Chronic  Affections  of 
the  Joints,  and  in  all  cases  of  Systemic  Debility.  The  Piperine 
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can  be  had  here  at  the  Pharmacy  of  Sr.  Jacob  Julien,  and 
the  Apothecaries  of  this  Port,  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

44  My  wish  being  to  publish  this  information  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  of  Venezuela,  I  hope  your  Excellency  will  have 
the  goodness  to  recommend  its  insertion  in  the  Official  Gazette 
of  the  Province,  as  a  matter  of  importance. 

“  I  remain,  &c., 

44  A.  Lacombe,  M.D., 

44  The  Officer  of  Health.” 

P.S. — In  the  Formulary  of  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Magendie  of 
Paris  is  the  following : — 44  According  to  Dr,  Domingo  Mill, 
the  Piperine  possesses  the  same  virtues  as  the  Quinine.  This 
Physician  in  the  Hospital  of  Ravenna,  has  treated  a  great 
number  of  Fever  cases  with  this  Remedy,  and  he  concludes 
that  its  action  is  both  more  quick  and  certain  than  that  of  the 
Sulphate  of  Quinine.” 

Puerto  Cabello ,  10 th  March ,  1850. 


DR.  DICKSON,  its  DISCOVERER. 


(' Continued  from  page  122.) 

I  have  shewn,  I  trust  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  Readers,  that  in 
all  its  organic  movements— whether  major  or  minor— as  in  all 
the  movements  of  its  Entire  or  Totality,  the  Body  of  Man  in 
Health  is  at  once  a  Repeater  and  a  Time-Keeper .  This  tendency 
of  the  Body  to  Repeat  and  to  keep  Time,  holds  equally  good 
in  the  order  of  its  Disorder,  as  in  the  order  of  its  Healthy 
movements.  Paroxysmal  motion  once  set  up — no  matter  by 
what — the  same  disposition  to  Periodic  Repetition  which  we 
find  in  the  movements  proper  to  Health  is  a  phenomenon  which 
may  be  remarked  in  each  and  all  of  the  various  Diseases  to 
which  mankind  is  subject ;  and,  as  in  Health  also,  it  extends  to 
every  organ  and  atom  of  the  Body.  This  44  memoir e  7nachinalen 
is  the  law  both  of  Health  and  Disease— It  is  the  law  of  every 
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living  thing  in  nature.  Throughout  the  whole  of  our  own 
social  system  we  may  trace  the  Phenomenon  of  Tendency  to 
Repetition.  In  cities  and  communities  man  is  a  mime  ; — each 
individual  is  more  or  less  the  ape  of  each.  To  a  certain  extent 
lie  must  only  see,  hear,  think,  and  feel,  like  his  fellows  in 
“conventionalism.11 — “  He  must  do  at  Home  as  the  Romans 
do.”  His  periods  of  movement  and  repose  are  regulated  by 
the  movements  of  the  mass  of  which  he  is  an  atom — and  in  the 
Paroxysmal  aberrations  to  which  the  “  body  corporate"  like  the 
body  individual  is  from  time  to  time  liable,  the  individual  man 
performs  almost  unconsciously  his  atomic  and  inevitable  part. 
At  such  times  public  opinion  and  public  action  are  as  the 
action  and  the  opinion  of  one  man.  Hence  our  national  wars, 
rejoicings,  panics,  and  all  the  other  outbursts  of  passionate  agi¬ 
tation  observable  in  the  social  system.  Throughout  the  entire 
Universe  this  law  of  Periodic  Repetition  may  be  observed. — 
I3ut  for  this  the  husbandman  would  neither  know  when  to 
sow  nor  when  to  reap.  Knowing  this  the  astronomer  calcu¬ 
lates  and  foretels  to  the  day,  hour,  and  even  minute,  the 
return  of  Comets  and  Eclipses.  Without  this  knowledge  in 
the  Profession  of  Medicine,  the  man  who  undertakes  its  prac¬ 
tice  is  no  better  than  a  Charlatan.  Yet  in  the  cases  detailed 
•  '  ^  Medical  Journals  of  the  dav,  there  is  seldom  or  never 

the  slightest  auuw.*on  to  Periodicity.  The  Editor  of  the  Lancet, 
indeed,  went  so  far  on  one  Occasion  as  to  say  that  the  Periodicity 
of  Disease  is  of  little  importance  as  a  guide  to  treatment — 
Poor  Man  !  did  he  ever  think  it  necessary  to  count  a  pulse  \ 

If  the  order  of  the  Periodic  Repetition  of  the  Body  in  Health 
be  with  little  exception  unitorm  in  all — in  Disease  the  interval 
of  Periodic  recurrence,  so  far  as  different  individuals  are  con¬ 
cerned,  is  as  various  as  there  are  varieties  in  forms  and  faces. 
But  whether  in  Health  or  Disease  the  order  of  Return,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  duration  of  the  interval, — is  strengthened  by  habit. 
Each  successive  repetition  of  a  movement — wrong  or  right , 
strengthens  the  disposition  to  a  return  of  the  same  movement 
at  the  same  period  of  time — more  especially  if  the  subject  of  it 
continue  to  reside  in  the  same  place.  Some  diseases,  indeed, 
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cannot  be  cured  till  the  patient  removes  from  the  place  where 
his  disease  originated.  And  every  now  and  then  instances 
occur  where  the  tendency  to  paroxysmal  repetition  may,  from 
neglect  or  otherwise,  become  so  completely  the  law  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  life  as  to  defy  all  the  resources  of  the  most  enlightened 
physician  to  subdue  it  !  Epilepsy,  more  frequently  than  any 
other  disease,  affords  an  exemplification  of  this  rebellion  against 
the  best  resources  of  the  Healing  Art.  The  disposition  to 
recurrence  in  all  our  vital  movements — whether  morbid  or 
otherwise — applies  to  every  thing  human,  W e  trace  it  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  society,  in  our  customs,  crimes,  prejudices,  and 
every  other  thing  good  or  evil  involved  in  the  destiny  of  man. 

So  far  as  it  relates  to  disease,  the  Period  of  Return — regular 
for  the  most  part  in  the  individual  body — -differs  with  different 
people  in  almost  every  case  even  of  the  same  disorder.  Take 
the  case  of  Ague  for  example — Ague  uncomplicated  with  any 
very  particularly  marked  44  localism  — the  Paroxysmal  Repe¬ 
tition  in  one  case  will  take  place  regularly  every  day  at  the  same 
hour  of  the  clock  [quotidian] — unless  arrested  by  accident  or 
art ; — in  another  it  will  come  on  with  the  same  precision  every 
second  day  [tertian,]  Instead  of  one  fit  certain  individuals  have 
two  attacks  every  second  day  [ double  tertian. \ — With  certain 
others  the  fit  will  recur  and  re-recur  every  third  day  to  a  minute 
\quartan\.  In  particular  cases  the  febrile  revolution  may  come 
on  once  a  week  only  ; — while  in  some  the  interval  of  immunity 
from  suffering  may  be  prolonged  to  a  month  or  months, — Nay, 
the  Disease  in  certain  rare  cases  may  return  once  a  year  only— 
and  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  same  day  of  the  same  month 
on  which  it  assailed  the  patient  the  previous  year !  The 
Paroxysmal  phenomena  occasionally  take  the  shape  of  a 
tertian  Annual — reappearing  in  a  given  individual  every 
second  year  only,  for  a  long  series  of  years.  In  cases  of  the 
same  Disease  complicated  with  every  variety  of  localism — or  at 
all  events  in  cases  of  44  local  disorder” — during  the  development 
of  which  repetitive  febrile  symptoms  may  be  always  more  or  less 
distinctly  traced — you  have  the  same  bizarreries  in  the  order  of 
Paroxysmal  recurrence  as  in  the  uncomplicated  Ague.  It  may 
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be  useful  to  give  a  few  examples  of  this  in  cases  of,  so  called, 
different  diseases.  A  gentleman  came  to  me  with  Iritis — 
inflammation  of  the  iris  of  one  eye; — he  had  lost  the  sight  of  the 
other  the  year  before  from  a  similar  attack.  For  something  like 
six  years,  in  one  of  the  autumnal  months — I  forget  which — he  had 
an  annual  attack  of  Iritis ,  but  the  disease  each  year  alternated 
in  the  choice  of  the  organ  it  assailed.  This  year  it  took  the  right 
— the  next  the  left — and  so  on  alternately  during  these  six  years 
— till  one  eye  was  completely  destroyed.  I  was  lucky  in  saving 
the  sight  of  the  eye  for  which  he  consulted  me,  which  he  did 
from  reading  in  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty ,  what  I  had  there 
written  on  the  subject  of  Periodicity.  A  young  lady  for  whom 
J  was  consulted  for  Pulmonary  Consumption ,  had  an  attack  of 
Fever  preceded  by  shivering  regularly  every  Sunday.  The  local 
disease  was  increased  by  each  Repetition  of  this  fever  fit,  where 
art  failed  to  keep  it  off; — when  I  succeeded  in  that  there  was 
improvement  throughout.  An  old  gentleman  had  a  febrile  fit 
with  symptoms  of  insanity  every  second  day,  lasting  from  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning  till  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
motion  of  a  carriage  broke  it  like  a  charm — but  medicine  had 
no  power  over  it.  A  clergyman  subject  to  Epilepsy ,  had  the 
disease  regularly  every  third  Sunda}^.  A  barrister  had  an 
attack  of  the  same  disease  every  fifteenth  day.  A  young  gen¬ 
tleman  now  under  my  care  for  Epilepsy,  when  I  was  first 
called  in  had  his  attacks  in  the  following  order — One  to-night, 
two  to-morrow  night,  and  so  on  alternately  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  together,  and  in  each  case  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
same  hour  of  the  clock.  A  gentleman  twenty-six  years  old 
had  Epileptic  fits  for  nearly  four  years.  On  questioning  him 
whether  his  fits  shewed  any  tendency  to  Periodicit}r,  he  replied 
in  the  negative.  Had  he  kept  any  regular  account  of  them? 
I  asked. — He  had. — On  his  next  visit  he  produced  a  paper 
which  shewed  his  attacks  came  on  each  day  as  noted  below : — ■ 

1843 — Feb.  9  and  21 — April  13,  21,  and  26 — Nov.  20 — Dec.  15  and  23. 

1844  „  11  and  17  „  15,23,  and  29  „  23  „  21  and  31. 

1845  „  13  and  21  „  17,20,  and  27  „  27  „  11  and  17. 

1846  17  and  27  „  21  and  27. 
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On  looking  to  one  year  only,  Periodicity  of  course  could  not  be 
traced;  but  taking  month  with  month  of  each  of  these  four  years, 
how  curious  the  “  memoire  machinate  J'1  In  tic  douloureux  and 
various  other  complaints  you  may  observe  similar  curiosities 
in  the  Periodism.  Two  years  ago,  I  had  myself  the  misfortune 
to  be  attacked  with  tic  in  my  left  arm.  All  the  time  I  suffered 
from  it,  I  fell  asleep  as  soon  as  I  got  to  bed  ;  but  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning  to  the  minute  I  was  attacked  with 
excruciating  agony  in  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  shoulder, 
which  forced  me  to  get  out  of  bed.  On  washing  my  hands 
and  face  and  taking  a  glass  of  cold  water,  to  which  I  was 
impelled  by  the  Fever  of  which  I  felt  myself  the  subject,  I 
was  so  far  relieved  as  to  be  able  to  lie  down  again — but  no 
more  sleep  for  me — I  had  quite  enough  pain  to  keep  me  from 
again  closing  my  eyes.  After  eating,  I  was  better— my  break¬ 
fast  invariably  relieved  me.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
Paroxysm  was  the  difficulty;  but  eventually,  after  trying  Quinine 
and  various  other  Chrono-thermal  medicines  in  vain,  I  cured 
myself  by  large  doses  of  Morphia  taken  every  night  at  bed¬ 
time  in  anticipation  of  the  Paroxysm.  The  year  1848,  I  had 
under  treatment  somewhere  about  fifty  cases  of  tic  in  various 
muscles  of  the  body — -all  of  which,  with  one  exception,  I  cured 
— but  no  two  in  succession  with  the  same  Chrono-thermal 
Medicine  ! 

The  Tendency  to  Periodic  Repetition,  I  have  said,  is  common 
to  all  Disease— regularity  being  the  rule,  irregularity  the  excep¬ 
tion.  Irregularities  in  the  Periodism  are  very  often  the  result 
of  accident  or  art— art  misapplied; — though  External  influences, 
such  as  changes  in  the  wind  and  weather,  have  a  great  power 
in  modifying  the  tendency  to  regularity  in  the  period  of 
Paroxysmal  return.  So  have  mental  emotions.  Whatever 
depresses  the  vital  powers— such  as  Bleeding  and  Purgation, 
and  other  causes  of  physical  and  mental  depression — not 
only  renders  the  Repetitions  more  irregular,  but  con¬ 
tributes  to  strengthen  the  disposition  to  return ; — whereas 
on  the  contrary,  those  Remedies  that  Experience  shows  have 
the  greatest  influence  in  preventing  the  Repetition  of  the 
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simple  Ague  fit,  havo  the  same  salutary  influence  over  every 
one  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  man.  As  in  Ague  also,  those 
Passions  that  rouse  the  soul  on  common  occasions — Hope, 
Joy,  Rage,  Surprise,  Confidence,  &c.,  have  a  wonderful  in¬ 
fluence  in  preventing  the  return  of  Paroxysmal  Disease, 
whatever  be  the  supposed  seat  or  combination  of  vowels  and 
consonants  by  which  it  may  be  designated. 

Up  to  the  year  1836,  so  little  was  it  known,  that  the  Body 
in  Disease  as  in  Health  is  a  Repeater  and  a  Time-keeper — 
whatever  the  cause  of  Disease — Professional  men,  when  they 
happened  to  detect  the  fact  of  Periodic  Intermission  in  par¬ 
ticular  cases,  invariably  set  it  down  to  Marsh  Miasma,  or 
Malaria!  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
some  passages  from  the  article  FEVER,  in  the  Cyclopcedia 
of  Medicine. 

“Masked  Intermittents. — These  may  be  succinctly  described  to  be 
certain  diseases  familiar  in  a  continued  [?]  form  to  medical  men  and 
our  nosologies, — recurring  at  intervals  in  paroxysms  of  greater  or  less 
duration,  apparently  owing  their  origin  to  the  influence  of  Malaria  [?]  and 

REMEDIABLE  by  the  MEANS  EMPLOYED  TO  CURE  INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 

These  diseases  are  either  Inflammatory  or  Nervous.  Of  the  first 
class,  there  have  been  mentioned  examples  of  Pneumonia1  ( Pallas ) — 
Pleuritis2  tertian  ( Sauvages ,  Arloing ) — Carditis3  (Ibid  et  Juncker ) — 
Otitis4  (  Mongellaz  and  others ) — Peritonitis5  (fell  under  the  writer’s 
own  observation ) — Ophthalmia0  frequent, — Coryza7  frequent, — tertian 
Swelling  of  the  Head  ( Mongellas ) — quotidian  and  tertian  Urticaria8 
(Ibid)  —  quotidian  Scarlatina,9  —  livid  spots,  probably  of  purpura, 
quotidian,  (Storck )  — tertian  Erysipelas  ( Mongellas )  —  Rheumatism 
quotidian,  tertian  and  quartan,  ( Ibid  and  others ) — Gout  first  quotidian, 
then  double  quartan  ;  Epistaxis10  quotidian  ;  Intermittent  Odontalgia11 
and  Cephalalgia12  very  frequent ;  quotidian  Inflammation  of  leech  bites 
( Elliotson's  Lectures,  published  in  the  Medical  Gazette ) — Encephalitis 
and  Menengitis13  quotidian,  tertian  and  quartan  ( Leucaire,  Parent  du 
Chatelet,  Martinet,  Ike.)  Gastro-Enteritis14  (HavardJ  Diarrhoea  tertian 

1  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs.  2  rieurisj*.  3  Inflammation  of  the  Heart.  4  Of 
the  Ear.  5  Ot  the  membranous  covering  of  the  Bowels.  6  Of  the  Eye.  7  Cold  in 
the  Head.  8  Nettle-rash.  9  Scarlet  Fever.  10  Bleeding  from  the  Nose.  11  Tooth¬ 
ache.  12  Headache.  13  Inflammation — theoretical — of  the  Coverings  of  the  Brain. 
14  Of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels. 
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( Picque ,  Journal  de  Medicine,  1774)  and  quotidian  frequent  (from  the 
writer's  observation  ; )  and  Dysentery  has  not  been  found  unfrequently 
complicating  the  paroxysms  of  an  intermittent.” 

“  Of  the  Nervous  Affections,  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable — 
Asthma  frequent  ;  but  many  cases,  which  have  occurred  in  the  practice 
of  the  writer,  lead  him  to  suspect  that  the  periodic  exacerbation  of 
permanent  Bronchitis15  has  been,  occasionally,  confounded  with  in¬ 
termitting  Dyspnoea16  —  periodical  Hysteria  and  Epilepsy  frequent- 
intermitting  Deafness,  type  tertian  (Ephcmerides  Curios.  Natur.  1704 ) 
— tertain  Convulsions  and  Blindness  (Ibid  1694 ) — quotidian  Dumbness 
(Ibid  1684J — periodical  Sneezing — three  paroxysms  occurring  every 
evening,  and  each  paroxysm  comprising  three  hundred  sneezes  ( Ibid 
1672 J — tertian  Eructations  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  eructations  per 
hour  ( Ibid  1762 ) — periodical  flow  of  Leucorrhoea 17  with  Leipothymia,1® 
Convulsions  and  Mutism  ;  intermittent  Palsy  is  mentioned  by  many  ; — 
and  an  excellent  example  of  intermitting  Hemiplegia19  of  the  left  side 
is  related  in  Dr.  Elliotson’s  Lectures,  published  in  the  Medical  Gazette. 
It  was  generally  tertian  or  quartan ,  but  once  occurred  at  the  interval  of 
sixteen  days.55 

The  writer,  Dr.  Joseph  Brown,  evidently  a  man  of  great 
reading  and  research,  gives  other  forms  of  disease  of  an  inter¬ 
mittent  character, — all  which  he  presumes  to  be  dependent  on 
“Malaria  /”  Now,  the  singularity  of  the  thing  is  this: — 
ever  since  my  attention  first  came  to  be  directed  to  the  subject, 

I  have  met  with  no  form  of  disease  whatever,  or  by  whatever 
caused,  which  has  not  proved  intermittent  or  remittent  in  its 
course  !  The  philosophical  physician,  on  reflection,  will  marvel 
how  the  Bemittency  of  any  form  of  disease  could  have  escaped 
his  observation,  daily  and  hourly  as  it  must  have  come  under 
his  notice  1  We  have  eyes,  and  we  see  not !  It  is  Education  * 
that  blinds  us — another  proof  of  the  force  of  Repetition,  wrong 
or  right.  When  the  mind  of  any  individual,  however  intelli¬ 
gent,  is  upon  a  false  scent  and  intensely  occupied,  he  will  pass 
by  the  most  natural  and  obvious  facts, — in  the  same  way  as  a 
soldier,  in  the  eagerness  of  the  combat,  will  lose  an  arm  for 
minutes  without  knowing  it. — When  any  truth  has  been  dis¬ 
covered,  we  always  wonder  that  it  did  not  sooner  strike  us. 

15  Inflammation  of  the  Air  Passages.  16  Difficult  Breathing.  17  Whites. 
*8  Fainting  Fits.  19  Palsy  of  one  side. 
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It  would  not  be  waste  of  time  if  the  Reader  would  again 
look  over  what  I  have  quoted  from  Dr.  Brown’s  article  on 
“  Masked  Intermittents.” — Why  does  Dr.  Brown  call  these 
disorders  44 Masked  ?  ” — Why  use  this  term  to  designate  diseases 
in  which  Intermission  is  so  distinctly  and  palpably  marked  as 
to  be  divisable,  into  44  quotidian,'1  “  tertian,”  44  quartan,”  and 
even  44  double  quartan'1  periods  ! 

Believing  Intermission  in  such  complaints  to  be  the  excep¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  rule,  Dr.  Brown  had  doubtless  some  idea 
of  their  connexion  with  Fever,  but  how  or  in  what  manner  he 
was  evidently  ignorant.  For,  if  he  had  any  notion  that  the 
“localisms”  of  which  he  treats  were  in  reality,  every  one  of  them, 
developments  of  a  general  febrile  action  of  the  body,  he  could 
scarcely  have  omitted  allusion  to  the  chills,  heats,  or  sweats 
that  must  have  preceded  or  ushered  in  every  one  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  pains,  palsies,  or  inflammations,  which,  after  the  manner 
of  the  schools  and  colleges,  he  baptizes  according  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  localities  of  which  the  subjects  of  them  very  naturally 
complained  the  most.  This  much,  however,  he  does  say,— < - 
That  such  diseases,  instead  of  being  amenable  to  local  remedies 
simply,  as  the  profession  at  present  believe,  are,  one  and  all, 
44  remediable  by  the  MEANsemployedto  cure  Intermittent  Fever.” 

Having  proved,  as  I  trust  I  have  proved,  that  Intermission 
or  Remission  is  the  law  of  every  and  all  the  Disorders  incident 
to  the  Sons  of  Adam,  I  shall  have  little  difficulty  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  true  Principle  of  their  Cure.  Here,  as  everywhere  else, 
Unity  amid  Diversity  is  the  law  of  action  of  all  our  Remedial 
Means. 

The  Intermission  of  all  Diseases  being  once  admitted,  it  re¬ 
quired  no  prophet  to  foretel  that  General  Blood-letting — so 
long  the  disgrace  of  the  Healing  Art — must  sooner  or  later,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  bo  banished  from  the  Practice  of  Physic. — 
The  changes  that  in  this  instance  have  already  taken  place, 
one  and  all,  have  arisen  out  of  this  discovery  !  To  what  extent 
the  world  is  already  my  debtor  in  this  respect,  every  member 
of  the  Profession  knows.  Medical  men,  however,  have  their 
own  reasons  for  pretending  to  the  Public  that  the  changes 
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which  have  taken  place  are  owing  to  the  type  of  Disease 
having  changed  from  Continual  to  Periodic.  The  Periodi¬ 
city  of  all  Diseases  with  them  is  a  thing  altogether  new. 
“  The  Malaria  from  the  wood  pavement  explains  it  perfectly  !” 

Among  the  numerous  letters  I  have  from  time  to  time 
received  from  members  of  the  Profession,  I  find  startling 
proofs  to  the  value  of  my  labours.  Now  and  then  some  of 
these  gentlemen  first  write  to  me  in  one  style,  and  afterwards 
thinking  they  have  gone  too  far  to  keep  well  with  their  profes¬ 
sional  brethren,  veer  round  again  like  an  advocate  who  has 
gone  on  a  wrong  tack.  As  a  specimen  of  these  last,  take 
two  letters  from  Dr.  Cowan  of  Heading  : — - 

o 

“  Reading,  18 th  December,  1840. 

“  Dear  Sir,— >1  feel  sure  you  will  pardon  my  intrusion  upon  your 
time,  my  object  being  one  you  have  long  zealously  pursued,™ the  search 
for,  and  the  discovery  of  truth.  A  non-medical  friend  put  your  volume, 
entitled  ‘  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty,''  into  my  hand  a  few  days  ago,  re¬ 
questing  me  to  read  it,  which  I  have  now  done  in  a  somewhat  hasty 
manner ;  but  my  conviction  is,  that  there  is  much  truth,  though  not 
the  whole  truth,  in  what  you  state,  and  much  practical  value  in  the 
principles  you  advocate.  The  intermittent  nature  of  disease  and  the 
applicability  of  certain  means  to  all  cases  where  this  character  could  be 
clearly  ascertained,  and  also  referring  the  phenomena  to  the  cerebro¬ 
spinal  centres,  formed  the  subject  of  my  Thesis  in  Edinburgh,  in  1834, 
and  has  since  been  published  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Prov.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Association.  I  send  you  the  volume  for  perusal,  not  having  the  paper 
in  a  separate  form.  I  do  not  claim  similar  or  equally  clear  views  to 
your  own,  nor  do  I  compete  in  any  degree  for  discovery  or  originality  ; 
but  I  merely  thought  the  ideas  I  then  broached,  and  on  which  I  have 
often  pondered,  were  somewhat  analogous  to  your  own,  and  might 
therefore  not  be  uninteresting.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  to  what  extent 
you  think  them  correct.  In  attacking  existing  practice  and  prevailing 
theories,  you  have,  I  conceive,  been  too  exclusive,  since  much  good  as 
well  as  evil  results  from  our  present  plans.  The  loss  of  blood,  though  I 
believe  much  overrated  in  its  effects,  and  the  cause  of  incalculable  mis¬ 
chief,  and  also  unnecessary  in  the  mass  of  cases  for  which  it  is  pre¬ 
scribed,  is  yet  unquestionably  most  valuable  in  numerous  instances ,  and 
one  of  the  speediest  means  of  relief  and  cure.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
absolutely  necessary  in  any  instance,  but  still  when  practised,  the 
consequences  are  most  beneficial  ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  you  should 
exclude  or  utterly  condemn  it,  as  it  evidently  may  act  in  the  strictest 
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accordance  with  your  owii  views,  by  modifying  the  temperature  and 
movements  of  the  system.  No  one  has  suffered  more  from  deep  dis¬ 
satisfaction  than  myself  with  the  general  theories  and  therapeutics  of 
the  schools  ;  and  sure  I  am  that  our  local  applications  of  pathological 
knowledge  and  adaptation  of  remedies  in  accordance  with  theoretical 
ideas  rather  than  bed-side  facts,  have  been  most  prejudicial  to  a  reason¬ 
able  comprehension  of  the  more  essential  phenomena  of  disease.  My 
practice  has  to  some  extent  approached  your  own,  for  1  find  that 
depletion  is  seldom  resorted  to;  [In  this  very  letter  he  says  it  is  most 
valuable  in  numerous  cases  !]  and  that  my  most  successful  and  frequently 
used  means  are  those  you  especially  designate  as  the  Clirono-thermal. 
I  have,  however,  not  sufficiently  attended  to  the  time  of  administration, 
nor  do  I  see  clearly  the  importance  of  this  when  the  alternations  are 
but  slightly  marked,  though  I  do  not  deny  it  may  always  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  carry  out  the  principle  when  it  can  be  done. 

“  Yours  very  truly, 

“  Charles  Cowan.’’ 


To  Dr.  Dickson,  &c.,  &c.,  <£c. 


Mark  the  next,  from  the  same  Dr.  Cowan  ! 

“  Beading,  2nd  January ,  1841. 

“  My  dear  Sir, — You  wish  that  I  should  write  at  length  my  views 
on  the  system  you  have  so  fearlessly  propounded  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
I  am  as  yet  only  groping  my  way  in  the  midst  of  many  obstacles,  partly 
the  result  of  what  is  erroneous,  and  what  is  as  yet  unknown.  The  sub¬ 
ject  I  conceive  to  be  full  of  difficulties,  and  the  clear  elimination  of 
truth  no  easy  task.  There  is  also  so  much  to  seduce  in  what  is  simple 
and  systematised — so  much  that  is  attractive  in  general  views,  that  we 
should  regard  them  with  great  caution  and  suspicion,  and  not  easily 
adopt  them  as  our  creed.  In  medicine  much  of  our  practical  utility 
depends  on  the  theory  we  embrace,  and  a  mistake  in  this  point  is  a 
perpetual  failure  and  distress.  I  confess  my  own  opinions  to  have  been 
tempest-tost  in  the  midst  of  the  contending  and  often  antagonistic  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  schools  ;  and  in  all  my  reading  I  have  constantly  felt  that 
I  failed  to  obtain  what  was  the  object  of  my  search,  viz.,  clearer  views 
as  to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  disease.  The  latter  has  so  constantly 
been  modified  into  accordance  with  prevailing  pathological  or  physiolo¬ 
gical  opinions,  that  you  are  often  compelled  to  regard  it  as  their  theo¬ 
retical  expression,  and  not  the  result  of  clinical  experience  ;  and  there 
is  a  vagueness  and  looseness  in  the  rules  for  the  application  of  remedies, 
or  an  exclusive  favouritism  in  their  praise,  that  all  confidence  in  any 
general  principles  is  impossible,  and  one  is  after  all  thrown  back  upon 
personal  observation.  And  even  here,  besides  the  great  intrinsic  diffi- 
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culties  of  the  task,  the  mind  is  necessarily  enslaved  by  conflicting 
opinions,  and  unable  to  act  with  perfect  freedom  and  effect. 

“  I  scarcely  like  to  avail  myself  of  the  liberty  you  accord,  and  state 
some  of  my  objections  to  your  book  ;  but  if  I  do  so,  I  feel  sure  you 
will  not  rank  me  among  captious  objectors.  In  the  first  place,  you  are 
too  exclusively  opposed  to  former  opinions  and  practice,  and  do  not 
sufficiently  point  out  what  we  have  retained  that  is  solid  and  useful. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  existing  practice  is  very 
successful,  as  well  as  the  reverse,  and  all  means  which  act  beneficially, 
can  only  do  so  by  coinciding  in  their  modus  operandi  with  the  layrs  of 
our  organization,  and  should  form  a  part  of  every  system  which  has 
truth  for  its  basis.  Bleeding  may  be  unnecessary,  but  still  beneficial,  as 
it  certainly  is  in  numerous  instances  ;  and  I  think  your  utter  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  practice  is  both  unnecessary  and  unjust,  as  it  keeps  out  of 
sight  facts  which  are  confirmative  of  the  doctrines  you  hold,  and  casts 
an  unfair  stigma  on  those  who  employ  it.  You  should  view  it  in  its 
best  applications,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  bunglers.  The  profession, 
though  full  of  gross  abuses,  is  still  not  so  utterly  depraved  as  your  re¬ 
marks  would  imply  ;  there  are  many  honourable  exceptions  to  your 
anathemas — many  who  practice  successfully,  though  adopting  theoreti¬ 
cally  other  views  than  those  you  espouse.  All  this  is  better  admitted, 
and  more  is  gained  by  carefully  pointing  out  where  truth  than  where 
error  lies.  You  carry  your  reader  with  you  in  the  first,  and  make  him 
your  opponent  in  the  second  case.  Your  condemnation  of  the  Stethe- 
scope  is  also  unjust,  since  it  must  be  advantageous  to  know  the  amount 
of  physical  change,  whatever  practice  we  adopt,  as  such  knowledge 
must  bear  upon  prognosis  and  cure.  You  ground  your  objections  upon 
the  mistakes  which  are  daily  made,  instead  of  adducing  these  as  proofs 
that  Stethescopacy  has  great  practical  difficulties,  and  by  denying  the 
facts  of  physical  enquiry,  excite  a  prejudice  against  the  truths  you  are 
anxious  to  support. 

“  There  is  also  something  very  obscure  in  referring  all  diseases  to 
Remittent  or  Intermittent  Fever,  since  “  fever”  in  common  acceptation 
means  a  certain  series  of  phenomena  which  are  special  in  their  cha¬ 
racter  and  progress,  and  require  a  term  to  express  them  as  well  as  any 
other  morbid  condition.  It  would  in  my  judgment  be  better  to  make 
fever  an  example,  not  a  type,  to  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  disturbances 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  not  the  root,  as  it  were,  of  all  other  con¬ 
ditions.  I  also  think  you  do  not  successfully  establish  the  intermittent 
principle  in  any  instance  ;  [!]  nor  do  I  see  the  necessity  for  doing  so,  as  it 
is  very  easy  to  conceive  certain  influences  so  keeping  up  the  action  of  the 
nervous  centres,  as  to  prevent  altogether  the  natural  alternations,  and 
this  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fact.  It  does  not  also  follow,  that  though 
disease  may  primarily  depend  on  modified  nervous  action,  that  the 
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secondary  effects  of  this,  such  as  change  in  the  chemistry  of  the  blood 
and  various  local  vascular  conditions,  should  be  excluded  as  indications 
in  treatment,  for  these  might  continue  beyond  the  existence  of  the 
primary  disturbing  cause,  and  require  special  means  whose  action  was 
not  of  a  Chrono-thermal  nature.  You  have  not,  I  think,  also  suffi¬ 
ciently  clearly  pointed  out  the  mode  of  administering  remedies  during 
the  remission,  nor  how  you  act  where  remission  is  barely  perceptible  ; 
and  I  should  like  to  understand  better  why  the  success  of  the  remedy 
depends  on  the  time  of  its  administration  ?  But  I  am  tired  of  objecting, 
my  dear  sir,  and  have  only  done  so  because  you  gave  me  leave,  and  be¬ 
cause  I  am  anxious  that  nothing  should  interfere  with  a  free  and 
candid  discussion.  You  see  that  my  present  views  are  very  unsettled, 
and  I  shall  anxiously  hope  for  additional  light  from  your  next  edition. 
That  you  advocate  much  that  is  true  and  important  I  do  not  doubt, 
and  that  you  have  evinced  great  acumen  and  courage  in  stating  your 
opinions  it  is  but  just  to  admit ;  and  if  all  that  you  contend  for  may 
not  be  retained,  I  feel  sure  that  much  of  what  you  advance  will  be 
found  of  great  practical  value.  Should  I  visit  Town,  I  will  if  possible 
call,  as  it  would  give  me  much  pleasure  personally  to  discuss  such  in¬ 
teresting  and  exciting  subjects  ;  and  when  the  mind  is  full,  it  is  difficult 
to  disburden  it  upon  paper. 

“  Wishing  you  every  success,  believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very 
faithfully, 

“  Charles  Cowan.” 

To  Dr.  Dickson,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

The  following  letter, — from  Dr.  Henry  Dfshox, — is  rather 
moro  satisfactory  : — 

“  Budleiyh  Saltcrton ,  Devon ,  September  18 th,  1845. 

“  Dear  Sir, — Four  years  ago,  when  settled  in  the  County  of  Dorset, 
and  neither  knowing  you  personally  nor  known  by  you,  after  the 
perusal  of  your  work  on  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty ,  and  after  having 
proved  the  truth  of  your  views  on  Disease  and  the  murderous  tendency 
(in  most  cases)  of  Blood-letting,  1  felt  myself  called  upon  to  give  in  my 
assent  generally  to  your  mode  of  treatment  ;  and  I  now  assure  you  that 
I  still  adhere  to  it,  and  that  my  practice,  as  compared  with  my  bleeding 
colleagues,  has  been  singularly  successful. 

“  For  more  than  two  years  I  had  the  distinction  of  being  enslaved  to 
the  worst  Union  in  the  kingdom,  namely,  the  Sturminster  Union,  and 
hundreds  of  cases  of  Adynamic  Fever  came  under  my  hands, — all  of 
which  I  treated  on  the  supporting  system  with  Ammonia  and  Quinine 
— Chrono-thermal  agents — in  opposition  to  the  bleeding  method  ;  and  I 
can  safely  say,  that  my  mortality  in  public  and  private  practice  during 
four  years,  was  under  a  dozen.  Now  mark  the  fact  ! — only  a  few  years 
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previously  one  of  my  parishes  had  been  decimated  by  this  scourge.  My 
informant,  the  clergyman,  to  my  inquiry  if  he  knew  what  treatment 
was  adopted,  replied,  (  Bleeding  in  the  commencement.’  I  sought  no 
further  elucidation. 

“  Now,  sir,  I  am  willing  to  assert  that  not  only  does  blood-letting 
bear  such  a  direct  influence  upon  the  fatality  of  Acute  Disease,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  most  prolific  agent  in  the  development  of  those 
Chronic  disorders  which  it  is  said  to  cure, — such  as  Palsies,  Serous 
Apoplexies,  Dropsies,  Heart  Diseases,  Nervous  Disorders  (a  host  in 
themselves)  and  Consumption — of  which  in  this  country  alone,  more 
than  60,000  die  annually  !  What  a  damning  blot  on  the  Faculty  !  ! 

“  To  your  endeavours  to  hold  up  to  just  ridicule  and  reprobation,  that 
pedantic  mystification  and  unmeaning  jargon,  nowhere  to  be  found  save 
in  the  Medical  Profession,  the  public  and  the  honest  portion  of  our  body 
stand  much  indebted.  Mystery  always  accompanies  arrogance  and 
ignorance  ;  for  it  is  the  mantle  in  which  they  seek  to  hide  themselves. 
Safe,  as  from  within  her  folds,  they  endeavour  by  a  few  clap-trap  ex¬ 
pressions,  indicative  of  nothing  but  vacuity,  to  gull  the  public  into  a 
belief  of  their  infallibility. 

"Believe  me,  dear  sir,  to  be  yours  sincerely, 

“  Henry  C.  Deshon.” 

Equally  satisfactory  is  the  following  from  Dr.  Condict,  of 
Washington,  United  States: — 

"  Washington  City ,  D.  C.  December  2nd ,  1848. 

“  Dear  Sir, — Several  years  since,  your  work  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty 
fell  into  my  hands.  I  read  it  with  care,  and  every  successive  perusal 
imparted  new  strength  to  my  confidence  in  the  truth  of  your  great  doc¬ 
trine,  the  1  Periodicity  of  Universal  Nature.’  Prior  to  the  hour  that 
made  me  acquainted  with  your  book,  I  had  followed  the  business  of  the 
Profession  mechanically — much  as  a  blind  horse  moves  round  the  mill. 
I  was  not  however  idle,  for  it  is  not  my  nature  to  be  so.  I  passed  much 
of  my  leisure  in  the  study  of  my  favourite  authors— Cicero,  Thucydides, 
Longinus,  and  that  brilliant  galaxy  of  English  writers  from.  Bacon  to 
J ohnson,  that  have  lighted  up  the  horizon  of  science  and  literature 
with  an  undying  blaze.  Upon  the  first  perusal  of  your  writings  I  felt 
an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  offer  you  my  humble  tribute  of  thanks, 
small  as  it  may  be.  I  have  allowed  the  lapse  of  several  years  to  put 
your  principles  and  doctrines  to  the  test,  and  I  can  say  that  upon  trial 
they  have  more  than  answered  my  sanguine  expectations. 

“  The  Practice  of  Physic  I  no  longer  regard  as  uncertain  and  vague. 
The  light  your  philosophic  mind  has  poured  into  its  dark  recesses  has 
rendered  it  intelligible,  interesting,  and  useful.  I  have  long  since 
thrown  aside  that  host  of  Placebos,  which  I  had  so  long  secretly  looked 
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upon  as  an  opprobrium  to  the  Profession,  and  an  imposition  upon  the 
public. 

“  Should  you  never  present  the  world  with  any  thing  more,  what  you 
have  already  offered  is  enough  to  entitle  your  name  to  be  enrolled 
among  those  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind,  whose  fame  must 
be  as  enduring  as  time.  As  to  certain  Court  Doctors  and  Physicians  of 
the  British  metropolis,  who  have  treated  your  work  with  such  disgust¬ 
ing  duplicity  and  knavery,  I  was  going  to  drop  a  word,  had  not  time, 
that  sets  all  things  to  rights,  already  lixed  their  doom. 

“  And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  feeling  myself  under  many  obligations,  as 
one  of  the  Medical  Profession  you  have  so  signally  benefited,  I  know  not 
how  I  can  better  conclude,  than  by  the  application  of  the  language  of 
an  eloquent  writer  of  your  own  country,  that  was  called  forth  on  an 
occasion  not  unlike  the  present,  and  in  vindication  of  an  illustrious 
individual  to  whose  researches  the  world  is  largely  indebted  : — 

“  His  enlightened  and  active  mind,  his  unwearied  assiduity,  the  extent 
of  his  researches,  the  light  he  has  poured  into  almost  every  department 
of  science,  will  be  the  admiration  of  that  period,  when  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  have  favoured,  or  those  who  have  opposed  him,  will  be 
alike  forgotten.  Distinguished  merit  will  ever  rise  superior  to  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  will  draw  lustre  from  reproach.  The  vapours  which  gather 
round  the  rising  sun  and  follow  it  in  its  course,  seldom  fail  at  the  close 
of  it  to  form  a  magnificent  theatre  for  its  reception,  and  to  invest  with 
variegated  tints  and  with  a  softened  effulgence,  the  luminary  which 
they  cannot  hide.  I  am,  Sir,  very  sincerely,  your  obedient  servant, 

44  II.  F.  Condict,  M.D.” 

“  Dr.  S.  Dickson,  Piccadilly,  London.” 


44  CONGESTION  11 

AND  THE  PRACTICAL  ERRORS  TO  WHICH  IT  LEADS. 

Some  persons  are  so  perfectly  mechanical  in  their  ideas  as  to 
ascribe  every  wrong  action  of  the  Human  body  to  distension, 
obstruction,  pressure,  or  44  Congestion.”  These  are  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  prick  up  their  ears  with  delight  when  they  hear 
there  is  to  be  a  “post  mortem.”  Amid  the  debris  and  corruption 
of  the  Dissecting-room  they  absolutely  revel — and  the  discoveries 
they  make  there  are  truly  astonishing.  Every  body  knows  that, 
when  a  sick  man  dies,  if  he  had  any  blood  in  his  face  a  minute 
before,  he  becomes  all  at  once  perfectly  pale  then — the  blood  in 
that  case  instantly  leaves  the  face  as  a  matter  of  course — to  go 
where  l — to  settle  in  the  internal  parts.  Is  that  the  End  or 
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the  Beginning  ? — The  praters  about  “  Congestion”  assume  the 
latter.  The  Congested  veins  with  them  is  cause — not  effect  ! 
Do  you  wonder  that  Blood-letting  with  men  of  that  calibre 
should  be  an  all  but  Universal  Remedy  !  If  the  patient  dies — 
they  point  to  Congestion — he  was  not  bled  enough  ! — Should 
he  escape  both  the  Disease  and  the  Blood-letting,  repeated  and 
re-repeated  even  to  the  point  of  death — they  boast  of  their 
“successful”  treatment!  A  case  of  this  kind  is  before  us. 
The  writer,  not  content  with  practising  in  this  manner,  takes 
the  trouble  to  blazon  his  mode  of  doing  business  in  the  pages 
of  the  Lancet — he  itches  to  make  the  world  appreciate  his  high 
Medical  knowledge — he  has  no  doubt  he  will  have  its  applause 
lor  his  high  heroic  daring  ! — The  patient  in  this  case,  according 
to  his  own  shewing,  is  4C  a  delicate  woman11  of  “  lax  fibre”' — who 
had  had  “  Epileptic  attacks.”  That  a  patient  of  this  kind 
when  enciente  should  have  puerperal  convulsions  was  a  thing  to 
be  expected  ;  but  we  do  confess  we  hardly  at  this  time  of  day 
expected  to  find  such  an  expose  as  the  following 

“  Case  of  Puerperal  Convulsions  treated  successfully  by  copious 
Depletion.  By  John  Langley,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  London. 

“  Mrs.  H - ,  of  Great  Camclen-street,  Camden-town,  twenty-one  years 

of  age,  a  delicate  woman,  of  slender  stature  and  laoc  fibre,  was  taken  in 
labour  at  six  o’clock,  a.m.,  November  7th,  when  I  was  called  to  her 
assistance.  For  three  weeks  previously  she  had  been  suffering  from  a 
severe  catarrh,  attended  with  a  most  distressing  cough,  which  from  its 
violence  caused  great  distension  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  accompanied 
with  agonizing  pain  in  the  head.  I  was  most  anxious  to  freely  deplete 
the  system,  but  no  entreaty  could  prevail.  I  had  therefore  only  to 
depend  upon  the  usual  medical  remedies.  On  my  knocking  at  the  door, 
she  ran  down  stairs  to  let  me  in,  saying,  4  Oh,  pray,  sir,  come  and  bleed 
me,  or  I  shall  go  mad  ;  my  head  is  bursting.’  I  shall  never  forget  the 
frantic,  frenzied,  expression  of  her  countenance.  Her  head  was  prefer- 
naturally  hot ;  her  cheeks  flushed  ;  tongue  dry  ;  and  lips  covered  with 
frothy,  slimy  mucus,  which  I  feared  was  deposited  thereon  during  some 
epileptic  attacks  in  the  night,  which  she  had  passed  unconsciously.  I 
prepared  immediately  to  bleed  her  ;  while  binding  her  arm,  after  utter¬ 
ing  a  few  incoherent  sentences,  she  had  the  heaviest  convulsion  I  ever 
witnessed.  I  laid  her  upon  the  floor,  with  her  head  elevated,  and  bled 
her  most  copiously ,  as,  independently  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood 
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which  escaped,  not  being  able  to  receive  it  during  her  struggles,  thirty- 
five  ounces  were  collected  in  the  basin.  During  the  whole  time  of 
bleeding,  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  cold  water  was  poured  upon  the 
head.  The  convulsions  lasted  for  nearly  half-an-hour.  1  thought  she 
must  die.  At  length  the  spasm  ceased.  I  had  her  wet  clothes  removed, 
and  placed  her  in  bed  ;  stertor  and  perfect  unconsciousness  continued. 

I  made  a  vaginal  examination  ;  found  the  os  uteri  dilated  to  the  extent 
of  a  shilling  ;  the  head  presenting  ;  the  pelvis  capacious,  and  all  parts 
in  a  favourable  condition  for  parturition.  I  immediately  unloaded  the 
rectum  by  an  active  enema,  in  which  was  oil  of  turpentine,  one  ounce  ; 
castor  oil,  two  ounces.  Directly  after  its  action,  T  gave  half  a  grain  ol 
acetate  of  morphia.  Before  the  stertor  of  this  attack  had  subsided,  she 
had  another  most  violent  convulsion.  I  re-applied  my  bandage,  and 
abstracted  full  twenty  ounces  more  blood,  continued  cold  to  the  head  ; 
the  duration  of  this  attack  was  somewhat  shortened,  but  no  difference  oj 
intensity.  After  the  spasms  ceased,  the  stertor  and  total  unconsciousness 
continued.  Alarmed  at  this  frightful  position,  I  summoned  to  my  council 
my  friend,  Mr.  Weathers,  of  High-street,  Camden-town,  who  immediately 
responded  to  my  request.  He  found  my  poor  patient  in  violent  convul¬ 
sions ,  another  attack  having  occurred  during  the  short  interval.  The 
convulsion  ceased,  but  the  stertor  and  unconsciousness  continued.  I 
repeated  the  vaginal  examination  ;  the  os  uteri  rather  more  dilated,  by 
no  means  rigid.  During  my  examination,  there  was  some  slight  uterine 
action.  I  gave  half  a  grain  more  of  acetate  of  morphia,  with  one  grain 
of  tartarized  antimony.  During  the  time  Mr.  Weathers  remained  with 
me,  (nearly  three  hours.)  the  convulsions  recurred  in  varied  intensity. 
Having,  as  we  deemed,  carried  depletion  and  sedative  treatment  as  far 
as  reason  would  justify,  with  the  exception  of  applying  cold  constantly 
to  the  scalp,  we  rested  upon  our  oars  ;  and  believing  the  case  most 
desperate,  we  proposed  to  call  in  Dr.  J.  Hall  Davis,  who  was  shortly  in 
attendance,  and  witnessing  the  dreadful  state  of  tilings,  suggested 
immediate  craniotomy.  My  previous  knowledge  of  the  case,  the  adequate 
cause  cerebral  congestion ,  from  long  violent  cough,  the  absence  of  all  con¬ 
stitutional  rigidity  of  fibre  or  plethoric  habit,  with  capacious  pelvis,  and 
favourably  dilating  os  tincie,  induced  me  to  suggest  the  postponement 
ot  craniotomy  ;  believing  also  that  the  uterine  irritation  was  not  the 
primary  cause  of  these  violent  symptoms,  but  that  they  depended  upon 
a  congested  state  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  previously  engendered  from 
constant  irritation  by  coughing,  with  a  gravid  uterus  pressing  upon  the 
descending  aorta.  Dr.  Davis  consented  to  await  the  events  of  a  few 
hours.  At  two  o’clock,  p.m.,  1  delivered  her  of  a  living  child,  during  a 
violent  convulsion,  raving,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  unconsciousness  of 
the  event.  The  placenta  was  favourably  expelled  in  about  ten  minutes; 
not  more  than  six  ounces  of  blood  passed  at  the  time,  and  the  uterus 
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contracted  naturally.  The  convulsive  spasms  continued  for  half-an-liour 
after  the  birth  of  the  child.  I  gave  half  a  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia, 
and  applied  an  ice  bladder  to  the  head.  About  an  hour  from  the  time 
of  delivery  she  was  attacked  with  another  violent  convulsion.  I  lied  her 
again,  from  an  orifice  in  each  arm,  to  twenty-jive  ounces.  Upon  a  remis¬ 
sion  of  the  convulsion  syncope  supervened,  recovering  from  which,  she 
slept  soundly  until  seven  o’clock,  p.m.,  when  she  awoke  in  convulsion, 
and  continued  so  for  half-an-hour.  I  expected  her  to  die  every  moment. 
She  again  fell  into  a  comatose  state,  with  continued  heavy  stertor.  I 
applied  sinapisms  along  the  course  of  the  spine,  to  the  calves  of  the  legs 
and  to  the  feet ;  with  ice  to  the  head.  Convulsion  again  aroused  her 
from  this  state,  at  half-past  nine.  I  never  left  her  one  moment.  The 
pulse,  which  had  been  depressed  by  the  previous  depletion,  became 
fuller  ;  great  heat  of  scalp,  if  the  ice  was  remitted  a  few  minutes  ;  flushed 
cheek,  and  dilated  pupil ;  quite  unconscious.  Mr.  Betts  took  seventeen 
ounces  of  blood  from  the  temples,  by  cupping,  which  operation  was 
interrupted,  in  consequence  of  the  recurrence  of  convulsion.  I  injected 
another  turpentine  enema,  emptied  the  bladder,  by  catheter,  and  almost 
gave  up  the  case  in  despair,  believing  effusion  to  have  taken  place.  She 
again  fell  into  the  same  state  of  coma,  with  stertorous  breathing,  which 
gradually  subsided,  merging  in  a  tranquil  sleep  for  four  hours  and-a-half, 
when  she  awoke,  in  a  state  of  semi-consciousness,  capable  of  being  im¬ 
pressed  by  some  questions.  About  two  o’clock,  a.  m.,  half-an-hour  after 
she  awoke,  she  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  head,  and  desired  the 
candle  to  be  removed  ;  she  rolled  her  head  backwards  and  forwards  upon 
her  pillow,  in  that  semi-rotatory  manner  observable  in  acute  hydro¬ 
cephalus  ;  the  countenance  expressed  much  disquiet ;  the  cheeks  were 
highly  flushed,  and  the  eyes  bright  and  glaring  ;  the  pulse  105,  and  by 
no  means  indicating  feeble  action  of  the  heart.  I  abstracted  twelve 
ounces  of  blood  ;  she  fainted,  but  soon  recovered  ;  was  much  more  con¬ 
scious  ;  said  she  knew  me,  and  those  around  her  ;  that  her  head  was 
free  from  pain  ;  at  this  moment  she  became  sick,  and  vomited,  and  had 
an  involuntary  evacuation  per  anum ;  she  fainted,  and  was  for  more 
than  an  hour  in  a  most  perilous  state,  but  at  length  recovered,  by  the 
aid  of  powerful  external  stimulants  ;  she  fell  asleep,  without  stertor,  or 
restless  agitations,  and  slept  until  six  o’clock,  a.  m.,  when  I  left  her,  still 
composedly  sleeping ;  I  saw  her  again  at  half-past  nine,  a.  m.,  found  she 
had  slept  until  seven  o’clock,  when  she  awoke,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
adverted  to  the  birth  of  the  child  ;  said  she  knew  nothing  about  it,  nor 
of  my  having  been  with  her,  nor  of  having  been  bled  ;  said  she  felt  very 
well ;  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her  child,  which  was  imprudently  given 
to  her,  when  she  became  much  agitated,  and,  as  the  nurse  informed  me, 
had  a  slight  convulsion,  which  passing  away  she  again  fell  asleep,  in 
which  state  I  found  her  ;  in  a  short  time  she  awoke,  quite  rational, 
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spoke  audibly  and  coherently.  I  desired  she  might  be  freely  supplied 
with  warm  milk-and-water,  with  bread.  I  saw  her  again  at  half-past 
two  o’clock,  r.  m.,  going  on  quite  as  I  could  wish  ;  in  short,  she  pro¬ 
gressed  as  favourably  to  convalescence  as  could  be  desired,  in  one  week 
having  left  her  bed,  and  not  manifesting  so  much  debility  as  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  persons  do  at  that  period  after  parturition.  [1] 

“  The  child  lived  to  be  four  months  old,  when  it  died,  after  three  days’ 
illness,  from  cerebral  disease,  terminating  in  effusion.  To  what  cause 
but  the  abstraction  of  129  ounces  of  blood,  collected,  besides  a  considerable 
quantity  otherwise  lost,  can  the  favourable  termination  of  this  case  be 
attributed  ]  Sceptici  respondeant  !” — Lancet,  April  27th,  1850. 

Southampton-street,  Fitzroy-square,  1850. 

In  the  belief  that  the  Convulsivo  Paroxysm  in  this  case  was 
in  the  first  instance  the  effect  of  Congestion — of  46  distension  of 
the  cerebral  vessels” — “  caused”  by  44  a  most  distressing  cough,” 
Mr.  Langley  bleeds  the  patient  44  most  copiously” — With  what 
result  l — “  the  convulsions  lasted  for  nearly  half-an-hour.” 
Mr.  Langley  could  not  all  that  time  be  engaged  in  bleeding  her 
surely  !  The  convulsions,  however,  at  last  remit — the  “  dis¬ 
tension  of  the  cerebral  vessels” — according  to  Mr.  Langley’s 
ideas,  being  removed.  Why  do  the  convulsions  again  come  on  \ 
— the  doctor  says  nothing  more  of  the  44  distressing  cough” — 
but  on  the  convulsions  do  come  again — again,  and  again  they 
return — they  recur,  and  recur, — and  as  often  as  they  do  so, 
Mr.  Langley  bleeds,  and  bleeds,  and  bleeds — to  relieve  44  dis¬ 
tension  of  the  cerebral  vessels” — he  never  stops  till  he  has 
drained  this  44  delicate  woman”  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  ounces  of  her  life  BLOOD  !  Utterly  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  that  the  living  Body  by  reason  of  the  alternative 
movement  of  its  nervous  apparatus  in  Disease  as  in  Health  is 
a  Repeater — he  takes  no  steps  whatever  to  prevent  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  paroxysmal  repetition.  Remission  after  Remission 
does  not  open  his  eyes ;  lie  lias  but  one  idea  “  distension  of 
-  the  cerebral  vessels” — caused  by  “  the  distressing  cough.” 
Even  that  notion  might  have  suggested  a  trial  of  Hydrocyanic 
Acid — so  valuable  alike  both  in  Cough  and  Convulsion — but 
no  such  thing  ; — he  docs'not  even  think  of  Chloroform — Chloro¬ 
form,  which  in  the  hands  of  others  has  done  such  wonders 
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in  similar  cases.  But — as  if  to  prove  that  practice  is  not 
experience,  on  he  goes,  repeating,  and  repeating,  and  repeat¬ 
ing  a  treatment  which  in  no  one  instance  that  he  put  it  in 
practice  influenced  in  the  very  least,  in  a  favourable  manner, 
the  succession  of  Paroxysms  by  which  the  poor  woman  was 
afflicted.  The  Convulsions,  however,  having  at  last  ceased, 
as  these  Convulsions  generally  do  almost  immediately  after 
delivery,  Mr.  Langley  attributes  that  cessation  to  his  own 
terrible  practice,  and  forthwith  rushes  into  print  with  his 
“  Case  of  Puerperal  Convulsions  treated  successfully  by 
Copious  Depletion.11 

Post  hoc  is  not  always  Propter  hoc ;  nor  is  Recovery  always 
a  Cure.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  Convulsions  after  loss 
of  Blood; — of  this  Mr.  Langley  does  nor  seem  to  be  aware — nor 
does  he  seem  aware  that  Puerperal  Convulsions  in  the  first 
instance  have  no  relation  to  the  quantity  of  Blood  in  the  Brain 
■ — whatever  the  abstraction  of  it  in  this  case  might  have  had  to 
do  in  confirming  the  tendency  to  Paroxysmal  Repetition — 
observable  in  all  Disease.  The  Convulsions  from  which  the 
woman  suffered  were  an  effect  of  a  sudden  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  Brain  itself — a  change  in  the  order  of  the  Cerebral  Atoms, 
not  of  its  Blood  or  its  Blood-vessels.  And  no  better  proof  of  this 
can  be  given  than  by  Statistics  shewing  the  value  of  Chloroform, 
anmsthetically  administered  in  Puerperal  Convulsion. — “  In 
Puerperal  Convulsions,  it  (Chloroform)  has  been  successful,  as 
proved  by  Messrs.  Clifford,  Wilson,  Kite,  Hearn,  and  Clifton, 
in  England  ;  by  Chailly  in  France  ;  and  by  Dr.  Channing 
[10  cases]  in  America.  In  nearly  all  these  the  Spasms  were 
entirely  controlled,  or  essentially  modified  by  the  Chloroform  !” 
— Trans.  American  Med .  Association ,  1849. 

Will  Mr.  Langley  after  this  still  hold  that  he  Cured  the 
Patient  l  W ould  he  treat  another  case  of  the  same  kind  by 
the  abstraction  of  something  like  one  hundred  and  forty 
ounces  of  Blood  !  In  a  word,  was  this  an  Escape  or  a 
Cure  \ — iSceptici  Pespondeant ! 
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“RELIEF  OF  CONVULSIONS  BY  CHLOROFORM.” 

“  By  Mr.  Higginson.” 

“  A  child,  aged  4  or  5  years,  had  an  attack  of  frightful  convulsions, 
which  were  so  severe  and  continuous  that  death  was  expected  every 
minute.  Chloroform  was  administered,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  child 
was  in  a  tranquil  sleep,  from  which  it  awoke  the  next  morning  perfectly 
well,  and  has  so  continued  (several  weeks). 

“  In  another  case  a  girl,  about  the  age  of  puberty,  was  seized  at  chapel 
with  severe  convulsions,  which  continued  with  great  violence.  She  had 
not  previously  been  subject  to  them.  Chloroform  was  administered  to 
her  also,  and  she  was  soon  relieved,  and  has  since  continued  well. 

“  Dr.  Imlach  had  read  records  of  four  or  live  cases  of  puerperal  con¬ 
vulsions  treated  by  chloroform  with  success  ;  and  in  such  cases  he  should 
in  future  give  it  and  abstain  from  bleeding,  unless  it  were  a  first  preg¬ 
nancy,  with  such  fulness  or  swelling  of  the  face  or  head  as  showed 
bleeding  to  be  indispensable. 

“  Endermic  Application  of  Quinine. 

“  Mr.  IIigginson  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  this  mode  of 
using  Quinine  in  some  cases  of  phthisis  [Pulmonary  Consumption]  in 
which  the  stomach  would  not  bear  it  in  the  ordinary  way.  When 
applied  to  the  axilla  [armpit]  after  blistering,  it  had  checked  the  sweats 
and  otherwise  improved  the  health.” — Medical  Gazette,  11th  May,  1850. 


MORE  CHRONO-THERMAL  NIBBLINGS, 

BY  DR.  MARSHALL.  HALL. 

In  our  number  for  last  month,  we  took  occasion  to  allude  to 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall’s  more  “simple”  explanations  of  the  discovery 
which  he  complains  has  been  so  greatly  misunderstood — his  own 
discovery  of  “  Reflex  Action. "  To  explain  it  better,  Dr.  Hall 
has  recently  invented  some  new  terms,  “  the  root”  of  which  he 
tells  us  is  “already  familiar  to  us  in  the  word  PERIODIC.” 
In  a  late  number  of  the  Lancet ,  he  pursues  the  subject.  The 
following  specimens  from  his  further  lucubrations  may  possibly 
amuse  our  Readers  : — 

“  In  various  maladies,  as  Epilepsy  and  Tetanus  [Lock-jaw],  we  have 
augmented  excitability  of  the  spinal  centre  ;  in  all  the  diustaftic  actions 
of  remedies,  it  is  the  principle  of  renewed  excitant  or  of  Alternation 
which  is  our  guide  in  practice.  It  is  this  principle,  the  principle  of 
Alternation  in  the  Application  of  Temperature,  of  relative  cold  and 
heat,  &c.,  which  should  be  our  guide  in  the  treatment  of  asphyxia. 
[Does  it  apply  to  any  other  disease  Dr.  Ball  ?] 
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“  There  is  a  third  principle  of  action  in  regard  to  the  vis  nervosa, 
which  I  will  merely  mention  in  this  place,  for  it  still  requires  investiga¬ 
tion.  A  patient,  once  the  subject  of  Epilepsy,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  a 
return  of  the  malady  :  augmented  susceptibility  seems  to  have  been 
superinduced.  But  the  patient  who  is  liable  to  Epilepsy  seems  to  lose 
this  susceptibility  for  a  time  immediately  after  each  attack,  as  if  the 
susceptibility  had,  for  that  period,  been  diminished  or  exhausted,  the 
interval  of  comparative  security  being  unlike  in  any  two  instances. 

“  All  attacks  depend  upon  these  principles  of  Repetition  of  excitants 
and  of  alteration  of  excitability. 

u  The  effects  of  strychnine,  hydrophobia,  and  other  congeneric  affec¬ 
tions  resulting  from  poisoned  blood,  are  Inter- mittent  ;  Tetanus  is  Re- 
mittent  only  ! 

“  Teething,  and  all  those  cases  of  Epileptoid  Disease,  in  which  the 
chief  exciting  cause,  though  it  be  an  excitant  of  the  nerve,  is  Inter¬ 
mittent,  also  leads  to  an  Inter- mittent  form  of  disease. 

“  Have  I  convinced  you,  gentlemen,  by  these  observations,  of  the 
value  of  these  investigations  in  practice  f  Have  I  not  put  into  your 
hands  the  clue  of  Ariadne,  to  lead  and  guide  you  through  this 
labyrinth  ?” 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall’s  “  Croonian  Lecture,”  in  Lancet,  11th  May,  1850. 

The  “Clue  of  Ariadne!”  You  mistake,  Dr.  Hall —-You 
mean  probably  “  the  clue  of  Dr.  Holland,”  who  took  it  from 
“  amid  old  notes — or  “  the  clue  of  Dr.  Laycock,”  who  has 
written  “ more  recently'1  on  Intermission  as  a  guide  to  Treat¬ 
ment.  Possibly  you  were  thinking  of  “  Mr.  Faraday,  and  the 
Science  of  his  Creation.”  Faraday  and  Ariadne  !  The  names 
sound  something  like,  certainly. — To-day  it  is  the  Science  of 
Faraday,-— to-morrow  the  clue  of  Ariadne,  that  will  guide  us 
through  the  “  labyrinth”  of  nooks  and  crooks  that  make  Physic 
and  the  xArt  of  Physic  such  a  source  of  pain  and  perplexity  to 
the  doctors.  We  say  nothing  of  the  patients — God  help  them  ! 
Till  we  heard  it  from  Dr.  Hall,  we  never  knew  that  either  of 
these  labyrinthian  labourers — Cretan  or  Christian — had  made 
Medicine  a  particular  study.  We  blush, for  our  ignorance  — 
we  do  indeed  !  Of  course  in  a  “  Croonian  Lecture” — in  a  lecture 
delivered  within  the  walls  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ior  the 
“edification”  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College, —  a  gentleman 
so  well-informed  as  Dr.  Hall,  when  ringing  the  changes  on 
“Alternation”  —  “  Intermission” — “Repetition”  and  “their 
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root  the  word  PERIODIC,”  would  scarcely  choose  to  mention 
the  “  CLUE  of  DOCTOR  DICKSON  !” —  Oh  no  ! — 
“  Dr.  Dickson  is  not  known  at  the  College.”  How  could  he  be  ! 
he  never  submitted  to  the  College  examination  in  Greek  and 


Latin.  Liko  the  illustrious  Jenner,  he  would  see  every 
member  of  the  College  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  first ! — 
If  any  thing  is  known  of  Dr.  Dickson  there ,  it  is  this — that  in 
the  course  of  fourteen  years  hammering  Dr.  Dickson  could 
never  once  knock  it  into  the  heads  of  those  College  “  Fellows” — 
asphyxiated  as  they  were  with  the  dust  of  their  School  doc¬ 
trines — that “  Intermittency” — “  Repetition” — “  Alternation,” 
or  any  other  “  ation”  of  his  invention  might  possibly  be  of  any 
“  value”  in  “these  investigations  in  Practice  !”  Up  to  this 
hour  with  these  brilliant  genuises,  Dr.  Dickson — like  Ilarvey 
and  Hunter,  while  they  lived — is  only  a  “  Great  Quack  U — or 
at  all  events  “  a  Chrono-thermal  man,”  with  nothing  but  a 
“  Foreign”  diploma  !  How  novel  under  these  circumstances — 
how  Exciting  to  the  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Phvsicians  must 
be  the  “  clue”  so  newly  discovered — we  scarcely  know  to  whom 
to  ascribe  it — to  Ariadne,  to  Dr.  Faraday,  or  to — Dr.  Hall ! 
“  The  Alternation  which  is  our  guide  to  Practice” — “  the 
principle  of  Alternation  in  the  Application  of  Temperature,  of 
relative  Cold  and  Heat” — “  these  Principles  of  Repetition” — 
and  all  “that  leads  to  an  Intermittent  form  of  Disease” — 
Chrono-thermal  all  —  “  Chrono-Thermalism”  ^-masked — 
un- adulterated — and  ww-mixed  up  with  the  dust,  rust,  and 
rubbish  which  Dr.  Hall  of  all  men  has  the  best  right  to  claim  as 


the  first  of  modern  discoveries — the  guide,  the  clue  to  all  Medical 
Treatment.  All  hail  to  the  Great  medical  Wizard  of  the  South  1 
— all  hail  to  Dr.  Hall — and  ms  Discovery!  We  shall  look 
with  some  interest  to  its  further  exposition  in  the  Lancet. 


Wiiat  the  Older  Doctors  thought  of  University  Teaching. 

“  Physick,  says  Sydenham,  is  not  to  bee  learned  by  going  to  univer¬ 
sities  ;  one  had  as  good  send  a  man  to  Oxford  to  learn  shoemaking  as 
practicing  physick. 

“  Dr.  Turner,  being  to  bo  examined  by  the  Collcdg  for  his  admission 
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thereunto,  the  young  Dr.  that  examined  him  askt  him  how  many  chap¬ 
ters  there  was  in  such  a  hook  of  Galen  ?  He  made  answer,  he  read 
Galen  before  he  was  divided  into  chapters. 

“  The  late  famous  Dr.  Wright  was  educated  under  Dr.  Ffox,  and  was 
the  first  physitian  that  dissected  att  the  College  of  Physitians,  which 
before  his  time  had  ever  made  use  of  chyrurgeons  in  their  publick 
theatres.” — Ward's  Diary,  from  1648  to  1679. 


FREQUENCY  OF  UNNECESSARY  OPERATIONS  IN  THE 

LONDON  HOSPITALS, 

“  To  illustrate  the  excessive  and  culpable  recklessness  which  formerly 
prevailed,  [Mr.  Lawrence’s  late  case  shews  it  prevails  still  !]  we  may 
relate  an  anecdote,  for  the  truth  of  which  we  vouch,  and  we  could,  if 
•we  pleased,  name  the  hospital  at  which  the  case  occurred. 

“  Late  one  evening  a  person  came  into  our  office,  and  asked  to  see 
the  Editor  of  the  Lancet.  On  being  introduced  to  our  sanctum ,  he 
placed  a  bundle  upon  the  table,  from  which  he  proceeded  to  extract  a 
very  fair  and  symmetrical  lower  extremity,  which  might  have  matched 

“  Atalanta’s  better  part,” 

and  which  had  evidently  belonged  to  a  woman.  4  There  !  ’  said  he,  *  is 
there  anything  the  matter  with  that  leg  ?  Did  you  ever  see  a  hand¬ 
somer  ?  What  ought  the  man  to  be  done  with  who  cut  it  off?  ’  On 
having  the  meaning  of  these  interrogatories  put  before  us,  we  found 
that  it  was  the  leg  of  the  wife  of  our  evening  visitor.  He  had  been 
accustomed  to  admire  the  lady’s  leg  and  foot,  of  the  perfection  of  which 
she  was,  it  appeared,  fully  conscious.  A  few  days  before,  he  had  excited 
her  anger,  and  they  had  quarrelled  violently,  upon  which  she  left  the 
house,  declaring  she  would  be  revenged  on  him,  and  that  he  should 
never  see  the  objects  of  his  admiration  again.  The  next  thing  he  heard 

of  her  was,  that  she  was  a  patient  in - Hospital,  and  had  had  her 

leg  amputated.  She  had  declared  to  the  surgeons  that  she  suffered  in¬ 
tolerable  pain  in  the  knee,  and  had  begged  to  have  the  limb  removed — • 
a  petition  the  surgeons  complied  with,  and  thus  became  the  instrument 
of  her  absurd  and  self-torturing  revenge  upon  her  husband  !  ” 

Lancet ,  4 th  May ,  1850. 


EFFECTS  OF  BLEEDING  IN  THE  YEAR  1687. 

i  WITH  A  NOTE  FROM  SIR  W.  C.  TREVELYAN,  BART. 

“  AtUcnceum ,  Fall  Mall ,  26th  May ,  1847. 

“  Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  and  instruction  your  valuable 
Fallacies  of  the  Faculty ,  and  am  very  glad  to  learn  from  many  quarters 
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of  the  good  which  lias  already  been  effected  by  it.  I  take  the  liberty  to 
enclose  you  extracts  from  two  old  books  of  travels,  thinking  they  may 
interest  you  as  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  your  principles. 

“  I  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

“W.  C.  Trevelyan.” 

To  Dr.  Dickson,  &c.,  Ac.,  & c. 

“  The  third  day  after  we  sailed  from  Masulipatan,  (where  they  had 
found  most  of  the  inhabitants  dead  of  the  plague)  some  of  the  sailors 
who  went  ashore  with  the  sloop  fell  sick.  The  cause  of  their  illness 
could  not  be  unknown.  The  surgeon  finding  they  had  a  fever  let  them 
blood,  and  next  day  I  had  a  fever  myself,  but  would  not  be  blooded. 
All  the  other  sailors  who  came  in  the  sloop,  fell  sick  likewise,  and  were 
blooded  as  well  as  the  others,  but  all  of  them  died  in  a  few  days.  My 
fever  still  continued,  and  was  accompanied  with  such  an  excessive 
sweating,  as  quickly  brought  me  so  low,  that  I  could  scarce  speak.  1 
never  was  in  greater  distress  in  my  life.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  I 
drank  about  half  a  glass  of  Persian  wine,  and  took  a  hearty  nap  for 
some  hours,  when  I  awoke  all  in  a  sweat.  I  returned  to  my  remedy, 
took  a  double  portion  of  it,  and  slept  a  second  time  ;  after  which  I 
waked  again  all  in  a  bath,  but  found  myself  much  stronger.  As  the 
remedy  operated,  I  took  it  a  third  time,  sopping  a  piece  of  biscuit  in 
the  wine,  which  afterwards  I  ate.  I  repeated  this  for  several  days, 
after  which  my  continual  fever  changed  to  a  double  tertian. 

“  Mr.  Delalande  and  the  captain,  who  were  seized  with  the  same  dis¬ 
temper,  refused  bleeding  after  my  example,  and  would  have  no  remedy 
but  mine  ;  upon  which  their  illness  abated  by  degrees,  and  they  re¬ 
covered  as  well  as  I.  Of  the  seventeen  persons  that  went  ashore  in  the 
sloop,  all  the  fourteen  who  were  blooded  died  ;  and  according  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  Mr.  Delalande,  the  captain,  and  myself  saved  our  lives  only 
by  our  refusing  to  be  let  blood  ;  so  true  is  it,  that  bleeding  is  mortal  in 
all  pestilential  fevers  of  this  kind.” — Memoirs  of  Count  de  Forbin,  vol.  i. 
p.  213.  London,  1731. 

“  The  Indians  are  yet  more  astonished  at  our  custom  of  bleeding  ; 

‘  for,’  say  they,  ‘  the  blood  being  the  taper  of  life,  we  have  more  occa¬ 
sion  to  pour  it  in  than  to  take  it  out,  considering  that  life  sinks  when  its 
principal  cause  is  moved  off;  from  whence,  ’tis  a  natural  consequence, 
that  after  loss  of  blood,  nature  acts  but  feebly  and  heavily,  the  entrails 
are  overheated,  and  all  the  parts  are  dried,  which  gives  rise  to  all  the 
diseases  that  afflict  the  Europeans.’” — Lahontan’s  Voyages  to  North 
America ,  vol.  ii.  p.  49.  London,  1703. 
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“  The  practice  of  physic  has  been  more  improved  by  the  casual  experiments  of 
illiterate  nations,  and  the  rash  ones  of  vagabond  quacks,  than  by  all  the  reasoning 
of  all  the  once  celebrated  professors  of  it,  and  theoretic  teachers  in  the  several 
schools  of  Europe  ;  very  few  of  whom  have  furnished  us  with  one  new  medicine,  or 
have  taught  us  better  to  use  our  old  ones,  or  have  in  any  one  instance  at  all  im¬ 
proved  the  art  of  curing  disease.  Hence,  though  they  have  been  applauded  during 
the  lives  of  their  disciples,  yet  disinterested  and  impartial  Posterity  has  suffered  each 
succeeding  master  of  this  sort  to  be  gathered  to  his  once  equally  famous  predecessors, 
and  to  be,  like  them,  in  his  turn,  equally  unread  and  forgotten.” 

Heberden’s  Commentaries. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  is  to  try  his  hand  this  Session 
at  Medical  Reform — so  at  least  the  Newspapers  give  us  to 
understand.  His  Lordship  has  undertaken  a  task  of  some 
difficulty.  What  will  he  do  with  the  College  of  Physicians  ? 
Oi  agin  ally  instituted  with  a  view  to  improve  the  practice  of 
Physic,  this  College  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
everything  like  progress.  From  the  date  of  its  institution  to 
the  present  hour  it  has  offered  a  steady  resistance  to  all  im¬ 
provement.  At  the  time  we  write  it  is  a  close  corporation — 
in  other  words,  a  mere  coterie  of  doctors,  who,  under  pretence 
of  advancing  Science,  busy  themselves  only  with  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Self. — Every  discovery  that  has  in  any  way  tended  to 
improve  the  practice  of  physic  has  been  opposed  by  the  College 
of  Physicians.  It  persecuted  Harvey,  Radcliffe,  and  Jenner. 
— It  threw  Groenvelt  into  prison  for  giving  Cantharides  in 
dropsy — a  great  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  that  disease. 
With  two  solitary  exceptions,  the  Members  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  have  never  made  a  single  discovery,  which  has  in  the 
very  least  tended  to  the  advancement  of  the  art  for  which  the 
College  was  ostensibly  established.  These  two  exceptions  are 
nevertheless  remarkable — the  discovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood  by  Harvey,  and  the  discoveries  published  in  the  Book  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  the  present  President  of  the  College, 
Hr.  Paris.  For  the  first  discovery  Harvey  was  persecuted — 
for  the  incomparably  greater  brilliancy  of  the  second,  Dr.  Paris 
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received  the  “  sterling”  reward  of  the  u  Swiney  Cup.’1  From 
whom?  Highest  of  all  honours  —  from  Judges  of  his  own 
naming  ! — Such,  and  no  more,  have  been  the  contributions  made 
to  Medical  Science  by  the  Members  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ! 
Who  discovered  the  value  of  the  Vaccine  as  a  preventive  of 
Small- pox  ? — The  peasantry  of  Gloucestershire.  Who  dis¬ 
covered  that  their  discovery  was  true  ? — A  Country  Surgeon, 
to  whom  the  College,  even  when  ho  had  obtained  an  Oxford 
degree,  denied  their  license  to  practice  his  profession  in 
London!  Who  discovered  the  Cinchona  Park? — A  Peruvian 
Savage.  Who  discovered  the  value  of  that  discovery  to  civi¬ 
lized  Europe? — The  Jesuits.  Who  opposed  its  first  intro¬ 
duction  into  this  Country? — The  College  of  Physicians.  Who 
discovered  the  value  of  ^Etherization  in  rendering  surgical 
operations  painless  ? — An  American  Dentist.  Who  improved 
upon  the  discovery  ? — A  Scotch  graduate,  a  man  to  whom  the 
College  of  Physicians,  as  in  the  case  of  Jenner,  would  refuse 
its  license  to  practise  in  London,  unless  he  would  first  humi¬ 
liate  himself  so  far  as  to  be  examined,  and  possibly  rejected,  by 
the  pedantic  puppies  it  would  choose  for  his  examiners.  Who 
discovered  the  Unity  and  the  Periodicity  of  Disease? — An 
Army  Surgeon.  Who  opposed  the  discovery  ? — The  College 
of  Physicians.  Miserable  Corporation  !  will  the  Lord  Advo¬ 
cate’s  Bill  allow  such  a  rotten  Institution  as  yours  to  stand  ? 
Will  it  perpetuate  a  body  of  men  who  have  been  ever  readv  to 
say  to  GENIUS — STAND  ASIDE  !  Rack  your  brains  in 
discovering  as  you  please,  but  shorten  the  sufferings  of  the  sick 
at  your  peril ! — in  that  case,  wre  your  rivals  will  decry  you  as 
a  quack,  and  decline  to  meet  you  in  Consultation,  as  we  did 
Harvey.  Our  unscrupulous  Seymours  will  lie  you  down  to 
the  Imperial  Legislature.  Not  Peel  with  his  experience  of 
Corporation  tricks— not  Russell  with  his  knowledge  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  corruption — not  honest  Joe  Ilume,  doctor  though  lie 

himself  once  was — not  Cobden,  clever  and  energetic  as  lie  is _ 

not  Horsman  even,  w  ith  his  Argus  eye,  will  seo  through  the 
cobwebs  ire  spin,  and  the  intrigues  ice  weave.  We  have 
Wakley  with  us  here  at  least.  In  every  home  we  have 
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our  sentinel  and  spy — your  enemy — the  w2«w-midwife.  Thirty 
thousand  is  “  the  number  of  the  Beast.”' — Holding  woman  by 
the  ear,  he  leads  man  by  the  nose,  and  makes  both  see,  hear, 
think,  and  feel  only  as  he  pleases.  Soul  and  body  the  man- 
midwife  is  ours. — His  bread,  his  very  being  depends  on  the 
procrastinated  sufferings  of  the  Sick  ; — that  is  why  he  pours  in 
his  Physic  in  five  and  six  draughts  a-day.  With  us — with  our 
aid  every  patient  to  him  is  an  annuity, — no  matter  what  practice 
he  pursue.  We  have  only  to  say,  all  is  right — and  we  do 
say  “  All  is  right”— -when  called  to  Consultation.  Consulta¬ 
tion  ! — how  the  fools  enjoy  being  bamboozled.  Why  deprive 
them  of  the  pleasure  l — It  is  their  birthright  as  Englishmen  to 
be  bought,  sold,  and  thimblerigged. — It  is  their  destiny — And 
yours  ?  Behold,  fair  sir,  the  terrible  machinery  by  which  we 
can  crush  intellect,  even  of  the  highest  order.  For  the  medio¬ 
crity  that  sails  with  the  stream  we  have  rewards  in  plenty. 
For  our  Presidents  we  reserve  the  “  Swiney  Cup.”  If  you 
would  not  have  us  drink  to  your  destruction,  again  we  say  to 
you — Stand  aside-— Beware  ! 


The  Swiney  Prize  Goblet. 

This  elegant  work  of  art  is  now  on  view  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  in  the  Adelphi.  It  is  thus  described  in  the  Catalogue  : — • 
“  No.  146.  Silver  cup,  designed,  by  D.  Maclise,  It. A.,  modelled  by 
W.  F.  Spencer,  manufactured  by  It.  and  S.  Garrard,  for  the  Society 
of  Arts,  for  the  Swiney  bequest.  To  be  presented  to  Dr.  Paris,  and  a 
duplicate  of  the  same  cup  to  J.  S.  M.  Fonblanque,  Esq.,  as  authors  of 
the  best  published  treatise  on  medical  jurisprudence.  The  cover  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  figure  of  Justice,  with  Yengeance  and  Mercy  on  either 
side  :  in  the  centre  is  a  niello  representing  a  hall  of  justice.  On  the  foot 
are  four  kneeling  slaves.”  We  understand  that  three  of  these  “four 
kneeling  slaves”  represent  Dr.  Monro,  Dr.  F.  Hawkins,  and  Dr,  Nairne, 
all  three  as  our  readers  know,  nominated  by  Dr.  Paris  himself  to  be 
the  “Judges”  in  a  case  where  no  competition  was  allowed  for  this 
“  best  published  treatise  !  ” — The  figure  of  the  fourth  “  slave  ”  bears 
some  resemblance  to  Mr.  Syme.  This  compliment  Mr.  Syme  owes 
doubtless  to  his  contradiction  of  the  “  Scandalous  Report  ”  in  the 
Medical  Gazette.  These  interesting  “cups”  are  to  be  presented  to 
Dr.  Paris  and  Mr.  Fonblanque  at  the  next  anniversary  meeting  of 
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the  Society  of  Arts  for  the  distribution  of  prizes,  at  which  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert  will  preside. 

After  the  exposure  that  has  taken  place,  will  these  gentlemen  have 
the  face  to  take  their  cups  ? — They  must  be  in  their  cups  if  they  do. 


WHAT  THE  STUDENT  IS  EXPECTED  TO  SAY  WHEN  EXAMINED  FOR  II IS 
DEGREE  AT  THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDINBURGH. 

“ Edinburgh ,  7th  August ,  1849. 

“  Dear  Sir, — Having  been  extremely  busy  preparing  for  examina¬ 
tions,  I  was  obliged  to  delay  answering  your  very  kind  letter  until  now. 
The  Revelations  on  Cholera  I  have  read,  and  with  the  same  pleasure  that 
accompanied  the  perusal  of  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty.  Indeed,  those 
two  works  along  with  Druitt's  Surgery,  form  my  consulting  library.  As 
for  the  other  volumes  on  the  treatment  of  Disease,  in  my  possession,  I 
regard  them  more  as  curiosities  of  Medical  literature,  than  anything  else. 

“  My  academical  career  is  at  length  closed  ;  the  Scnatus  having  been 
pleased  to  confer  upon  me  the  degree  of  Doctor.  They  little  knew,  poor 
old  gentlemen,  the  ingratitude  of  the  son  they  had  been  fostering. 
When  Dr.  Alison  examined  me,  touching  Dysentery,  Hydrocephalus , 
and  Pericarditis ,  and  when  I  gravely  maintained  that  in  all  the 
three,  ‘  our  ’  chief  dependence  must  be  placed  on  early  and  copious 
blood  letting,  little  did  that  honest  man  suppose,  that  for  myown  part  I 
would  as  soon  think  of  prescribing  forked  lightning  in  those  affections  ! 
I  only  answered  as  every  one  is  expected  to  do,  who  must  possess  a 
degree  to  enable  him  to  practice  Medicine  !” 

Extracted  from  a  letter  to  Dr.  Dickson. 


More  Doctors. — The  new  doctors  keep  coming  along  with  the  fresh 
run  of  shad.  We  must  try  and  post  up  the  account  of  their  number,  or 
they  will  get  ahead  of  us.  We  chronicled  last  week  the  graduation  of 
one  hundred  and  eleven  from  the  New  York  University.  To-day,  we 
have  forty-nine  from  the  College  in  Crosby  Street,  and  two  hundred  and 
eleven  in  Philadelphia — making  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  from  only 
three  institutions.  We  suppose  the  undertakers  and  the  cemetery  men 
will  have  a  fine  jollification  over  their  prospects.  With  what  gusto  they 
will  toast  their  best  friends,  the  lancet,  calomel,  and  the  shoals  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  young  men  who  are  sent  forth  to  wield  them  upon  a  confiding 
and  gullible  community.  But  go  ahead  young  ’uns  ;  if  the  fools  will 
insist  on  having  the  bleeding  and  the  mercury,  be  sure  you  give  them 
enough  of  them.  Do  not,  however,  make  a  mistake  in  your  customers  ; 
for  there  are  a  few  of  us,  having  our  eye-teeth  cut,  who  will  not  stand 
the  swindle  at  all,  and  are  apt  to  be  crusty  and  restive  on  the  subject. 

New  York  Dispatch. 
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HOSPITALS  IN  MEXICO  BEFORE  THE  CONQUEST. 

“  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  here  an  Institution,  the  introduction  of 
which,  in  the  Old  World,  is  ranked  amongst  the  beneficent  fruits  of 
Christianity.  Hospitals  were  established  in  the  principal  cities,  for 
the  cure  of  the  sick,  and  the  permanent  refuge  of  the  disabled  soldier  ; 
and  surgeons  were  placed  over  them,  (  who  were  so  far  better  than  those 
in  Europe,’  says  an  old  chronicler,  ‘  that  they  did  not  protract  the 
cure,  in  order  to  increase  the  pay.”’ 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  by  William  11.  Prescott. 


THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  MAKING  KNOWN  NEW 

TRUTHS. 

The  greater  the  importance  of  any  new  piece  of  information 
to  mankind,  the  greater  in  general  has  been  the  difficulty  to 
make  it  known  to  the  Public.  In  such  cases,  there  is  always 
some  great  “  Business  Interest ”  to  contend  with.  When  the 
possibility  of  lighting  London  with  Gas  was  first  discovered, 
the  practical  application  of  the  principle  was  opposed  by  a 
million  of  obstacles  raised  by  the  dealers  in  oil,  tallow,  wax, 
and  spermaceti.  Every  one,  in  a  word,  whose  business  would 
suffer  by  the  adoption  of  the  discovery,  had  something  terrible 
to  say  against  it.  Terrorism  is  the  first  and  most  effective 
weapon  with  which  new  views  and  opinions  are  combated. — ■ 
By  this  it  wras  that  the  proposal  for  the  employment  of  Steam, 
wrhether  in  its  application  to  Ships  or  to  Railroads,  was  on 
each  occasion  for  a  long  time  successfully  met  by  the  various 
opposing  interests  of  the  day. — And,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  in  neither  case  did  the  great  inventors  of  achievements  so 
Herculean  reap  the  smallest  advantage  from  their  labours. — To 
them  was  neither  honour  nor  reward  for  the  work  of  many  a 
long,  long  night  of  mental  toil.  The  same  has  been  the  result 
of  every  great  discovery  in  Medicine.  Except  in  such  cases  as 
the  inventor  in  this  branch  of  Science  has  kept  his  process 
secret,  nothing  but  sadness  and  sorrow  has  flowed  to  those  who 
have  extended  the  boundaries  of  our  art.  The  “age  we  live  in” 
is  not  without  examples  of  this. — What  a  great  discovery 
was  the  first  employment  of  ^Etherization  as  a  means  of 
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rendering  the  severest  Surgical  operations  painless  !  That 
discovery,  one  would  think,  must  have  been  a  fortune  to  the 
favoured  individual  who  made  it.  Had  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
or  Sir  James  Clark  happened  to  stumble  on  it,  statues  as  large 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  would 
have  been  raised  in  honour  of  the  immortal  achievement. 
Alas  !  for  Science,  Surgery,  and  so  forth  ! — the  discoverer  in 
this  case  was  only  an  American  Dentist  !  That  poor  Dentist ! 
—  II is  little  business  was  ruined  the  moment  he  conferred  the 
blessings  of  his  glorious  discovery  on  an  ungrateful  world.  It 
is  a  disgrace  to  every  Government  of  Europe  that  this  young 
man — Morton — is  not  covered  with  honours,  and  elevated  to  a 
position  from  which  he  might  with  contempt  look  down  on  the 
creatures  who  have  placed  him  in  the  poverty  lie  now  expe¬ 
riences  by  means  of  their  wicked  machinations.  The  only 
acknowledgment  Dr.  Morton  lias  yet  received  for  his  great 
benefaction  to  mankind  lias  been  a  small  pecuniary  donation 
from  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  !  —  For  shame, 
Columbia  !  thus  to  neglect  one  of  the  greatest  of  your  coun¬ 
trymen  ! 

What  a  cry  arose  in  Europe  on  the  two  occasions  the  Cholera 
visited  her  shores!  —  One  would  have  thought  that  any  man  who 
could  clearly  and  reasonably  explain  its  nature,  and  ably  and 
honestly  point  out  the  best  means  of  meeting  its  horrors,  would 
have  been  hailed  with  a  cheer  of  enthusiasm  !  How  stood  the 
fact  in  England  l  The  various  Newspapers  throughout  the 
Country  were  open,  it  is  true,  to  every  nostrum  propounded  as 
an  “  infallible  remedy” — to  every  kind  of  nonsense  that  people 
chose  to  write  about  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  its  “  causes.” 
— “  Flies,”  “  Fungi,”  and  Heaven  knows  what — each  in  its 
turn,  was  discussed  with  all  imaginable  gravity,  as  the  possible 
cause ; — “Calomel,”  “Cayenne  Pepper,”  and  the  like,  advocated 
as  the  Certain  Cure  l — But  the  moment  the  real  and  indis¬ 
putable  truth  came  out  it  was  crushed  ! — The  moment  that 
Cholera  was  shewn  to  be  a  Disease  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves, 
and  that  it  could  be  instantaneously  cut  short  by  Chloroform , 
the  discoveiw  was  trodden  under  foot  !  When  Dr.  Dickson 
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made  the  Disease  and  the  nature  of  the  Disease  as  plain  as 
any  proposition  in  Euclid,  not  a  Newspaper  would  open  its 
columns  to  him  !  One  Journal,  indeed — the  Morning  Post , 
actually  took  some  pains,  under  cover  of  a  “  Review”  of  the 
Revelations  on  Cholera ,  to  decry  and  distort  his  discovery  ; — - 
nor  would  its  Editor,  when  appealed  to,  allow  space  in  his 
pages  for  a  Reply  to  the  statements  and  falsifications  with 
which  the  Review  in  question  abounded.  The  publication  of 
that  Reply  will  shew  our  readers  the  kind  of  obstacles  the 
Medical  discoverer,  even  in  these  days,  has  to  contend  with : — - 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post, 

Sir, — I  have  no  doubt;  in  common  fairness,  you  will  permit  me  to 
reply  to  a  personal  attack,  which  under  cover  of  a  notice  of  my 
Revelations  on  Cholera,  appeared  in  your  paper  of  yesterday.  A  daily 
Journal  is  not  quite  the  place  for  Medical  polemics, — but  the  Critic 
who  takes  advantage  of  its  pages  to  accuse  a  man  of  a  “  conceit  quite 
equal  to  his  ability,” — of  “  an  absence  of  temper  and  presence  of 
egotism,” — of  “  a  vanity  and  rage,  colouring  a  discourse  upon  disease,” 
that  “shock  us  by  jarring  against  those  thoughts  of  charity  which  the 
subject  naturally  excites,”  must  not  be  astonished  if  he  be  asked  for 
proofs  of  his  accusation.  Such,  Mr.  Editor,  are  the  charges  made 
upon  me  by  your  Reviewer, — and  this  is  my  Answer  I  defy  you, 
your  Reviewer,  or  anybody  else  to  point  out  a  single  syllable  in  the 
book  in  question,  which,  by  any  possible  ingenuity,  can  be  tortured 
into  a  justification  of  a  string  of  calumnies  so  cruel ! — I  dare  the  whole 
world  to  do  it  ! 

“  We  are  not  offended,  (says  your  Reviewer,)  with  the  Doctor  because 
he  has  a  notion  of  his  own  ;  neither  are  we  linked  with  those  whose 
indignation  has  been  provoked  by  his  Speculations  ; — we  sat  down  to  read 
his  little  work  inclined  to  be  pleased,  and  willing  to  be  instructed — we 
rise  from  its  perusal,  pained  by  the  feeling  it  displays,  and  very  little  wiser 
for  the  information  it  has  communicated.” 

Of  the  existence  of  any  such  feeling,  I  again  dare  your  Reviewer  to 
produce  from  the  book  in  question  a  single  word  to  justify  the  assertion 
* — while  in  direct  contradiction  of  his  statement  as  to  the  paucity  of 
information  it  conveys — mark  his  own  words  : — ■“  It  contains  many 
sentences  on  which  the  medical  man  may  with  profit  ponder!” — “  Yet, 
(he  goes  on  to  say,  with  another  gross  stultification  of  himself)  it  ex¬ 
presses  nothing  that  could  be  advantageous  to  the  mass  of  the  public.” 
Marry,  come  up  !  if  the  mass  of  the  Public  be  not  concerned  in  a  work 
upon  which  its  medical  advisers  may  with  profit  ponder,”  adieu  to 
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everything  the  world  has  been  accustomed  hitherto  to  call  Sanity  or 
Sense  ! 

Having,  while  in  India,  had  very  great  opportunities  of  studying  the 
Nature  of  Cholera,  it  was  to  me  for  years  a  subject  of  the  deepest 
interest  ;  and  so  far  back  as  the  year  1829,  I  published,  at  the  Madras 
Government  Press,  a  Brochure  on  the  Disease.  In  that  pamphlet,  as  in 
my  recently  printed  volume,  Revelations  on  Cholera,  I  shewed  that 
this  terrible  pestilence  is  neither — as  its  name  imports — a  mere  Disease 
of  the  Biliary  Apparatus, — nor,  as  many  to  this  hour  imagine,  a  disorder 
of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  simply, — but  that  it  is  indisputably  an 
affection  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System.  In  proof  of  this,  I  take 
pains  to  shew  that  the  more  urgent  symptoms — the  vomiting — the 
difficult  breathing — the  loss  of  voice,  <fcc.,  are  the  immediate  result  of  a 
Palsy  or  Diminution  of  the  Brain’s  influence  over  the  Pneumo-gastric 
or  eighth  pair  of  Nerves, — those  Nerves  that  influence  Respiration  and 
Digestion.  Sustaining  my  views  by  the  fact,  that  this  same  vomiting — 
x  this  Asphyxia — this  loss  of  voice,  can  each  and  all  be  caused  by  what¬ 
ever  may  lessen  the  Brain’s  influence  over  the  Nerves  in  question — such 
as  loss  of  Blood,  Passions,  Poisons,  and  Mechanical  injury  even  !  My 
volume  further  shews,  that  every  one  of  those  terrible  symptoms,  can,  in 
the  living  dog,  be  produced  at  will  by  artificially  paralyzing  this  pair  of 
nerves  with  the  knife  !  The  moment  these  nerves  are  divided  on  both 
sides  of  the  neck,  the  Animal  vomits — loses  his  voice — breathesheavily  and 
with  difficulty ; — while  his  arterial  blood  not  only  takes  on  that  identical 
blackness  and  viscidity  which  so  astonished  Physicians  in  the  Cholera 
subject,  but — mark  the  fact— -the  Experimenter  in  this  instance  can 
again  at  will,  as  in  the  case  of  Cholera,  make  the  blackness  and  viscidity 
disappear  from  the  blood  by  simply  inflating  the  lungs  with  atmospheric 
air  !  In  both  cases  I  have  myself,  again  and  again,  reddened  and  par¬ 
tially  revivified  the  black  blood  by  that  operation  of  artificial  inflation  ! 
To  crown  the  whole,  the  appearances  of  the  internal  viscera  after  death 
from  the  artificial  Palsy  of  these  Nerves  correspond  precisely  with  those 
of  the  same  viscera  in  persons  who  have  died  of  the  Epidemic  disease  ! 

If  the  facts  as  1  have  stated  them  be  admitted  to  be  true,  I  think  the 
majority  of  your  readers,  in  my  explanation,  will  at  once  recognize  a 
complete  elucidation  of  the  leading  phenomena  of  a  Disease  which  has  ac- 
knowledgedly  puzzled  the  wisest  and  most  able  men  who  have  hitherto 
written  on  the  subject.  These  facts  are  not  denied. — Your  Reviewer 
knows  they  are  undeniable,  and  that  even  he,  with  a  large  amount  of 
learned  dust  doubtless  at  his  disposal,  by  no  possibility  can  get  over 
them  ; — yet  with  a  malice  and  misstatement,  conceivable  only  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  Mysteries  of  Medical  Criticism,  he  makes 
my  explanation  of  them  a  ground  to  fasten  upon  me  a  charge  of  some¬ 
thing  like  dishonesty  : 

To  the  matter  of  that  charge — 
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“  For  some  strange  reason  of  his  own — for  some  purpose  which 
cannot  be  very  closely  related  to  truth,  Dr.  Dickson  seems  to  insist  on 
being  ignorant  that  Respiration  and  Digestion  are  not  entirely  or 
wholly  dependent  on  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  The  spinal  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  branches  distributed  to  the  Thorax,  [the  Chest]  are  neither  so 
few  nor  so  small  that  they  should  have  been  forgotten  or  overlooked  ; 
and  we  cannot  think  highly  of  the  hypothesis,  which  for  its  support 
required  that  these  should  be  suppressed.” 

Suppressed  !  Disingenuous  Critic — thus  to  distort  my  meaning. 
Having,  by  his  own  confession,  “  twice  read  over  Dr.  Dickson’s 
Treatise,” — no  unimportant  admission  to  the  value  of  its  contents  ! — 
he  perfectly  well  knows  that  so  far  from  shirking  “the  spinal  and 
sympathetic  branches  distributed  to  the  Thorax,”  I  actually  gave  ex¬ 
amples  of  death  having  in  this  disease  been  produced  by  a  Palsy  of 
these  very  Nerves,  altogether  independent  of  the  Paralysis  of  the  eighth 
pair  ! — The  very  proposition  that  Cholera  is  a  Disease  of  the  Brain,  is 
the  best  of  all  proofs  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  “forget,”  or 
“  overlook,”  or  “  suppress”  the  influence  of  the  Nerves  in  question, 
whether  over  Respiration  or  Digestion.  In  fact,  not  only  do  I  admit 
their  influence  and  its  loss  in  this  Disease,  but  the  influence  and  the 
loss  of  influence  of  all  and  every  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Body — not  one  of 
which  I  prove,  could  possibly  in  particular  cases,  escape  invasion  during 
the  course  of  the  Pestilence,  called  Cholera  ! 

Passing  from  the  Nature  of  the  Disease  to  its  Treatment,  your 
Reviewer  affects  “  to  shudder”  at  my  “  presumption,”  in  saying  to 
the  Members  of  my  Profession — “  As  for  Calomel,  Cayenne  Pepper, 
Assafoetida,  &c.,  of  which  you  constantly  hear  so  much,  waste  not  your 
time — in  this  disease  so  precious — with  such  puerile  and  inert  medica¬ 
tion.”  The  disease  being  admitted  by  your  Reviewer  himself  to  be 
Cholera  Asphyxia — to  be  a  disease  of  Suffocation — I  ask  the  candid 
gentleman, — “Will  Calomel”  cure  that? — Will  it  cure  Asphyxia? — 
Will  “Cayenne  Pepper”  do  it? — Will  “Assafoetida”  do  it? — Would 
he  in  his  own  practice  give  the  one  or  the  other  to  a  choking  man  ? — 
Are  not  such  remedies  in  such  a  case  “  puerile  and  inert  ?”  “  Prussic 

Acid,  (continues  your  Reviewer)  Chloroform,  Phosphorus,  and  Strychnia, 
the  Author  speaks  of  as  being  particularly  indicated  ;  but  he  does  not 
condescend  to  teach  us  the  quantities  we  are  to  give,  nor  the  form  in 
which  we  are  to  exhibit  them.”  Assuming  my  Critic  to  belong  to  the 
Medical  Profession,  I  can  only  say  I  am  heartily  sorry  and  very  heartily 
ashamed  that  any  of  its  members  at  this  time  of  day,  should  be 
ignorant  of  the  doses  and  mode  of  exhibiting  a  class  of  remedies,  which 
for  years  have  had  a  place  in  every  British  Pharmacopoeia — which  for 
years  and  years  in  fact  have  been  used  by  every  Physician  of  note 
in  Europe.  “  Scarce  one  of  these  medicines,”  he  says,  “  is,  even  in 
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professional  hands,  quite  safe.”  If  that  be  the  case,  the  sooner  the 
College  of  Physicians  is  placed  upon  trial  for  introducing  them  into  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  better  for  the  Public. — These  remedies  have  a  place  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  every  University  in  Europe.  As  an  ad  captandum 
piece  of  terrorism,  he  tells  that  Public  with  a  horrible  candour,  that 
“  Arsenic  is  spoken  of  with  admiration”  in  Dr  Dickson’s  book.  Turn 
to  the  Book  itself. — On  the  whole  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  Arsenic  as  a  Remedy  for  Cholera.”  Such  (Credat  Judaeus])  is  the 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Dickson  testifies  his  “  Admiration  of  Arsenic,”  as 
a  remedy  for  this  Disease  ! 

Your  Readers  and  yourself,  Mr.  Editor,  have  now  an  opportunity  of 
testing  your  Reviewer’s  capacity  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken — the 
candid  and  honest  Criticism  of  a  Medical  work,  which  claims  to  be  the 
result  of  more  than  twenty  years’  experience  and  reflections  on  the 
disease  of  which  it  treats.  I  am,  &c., 

Bolton-street.  S.  DlCKSOX. 

It  is  but  just  to  the  present  proprietors  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
to  state  in  this  place,  that  they  at  once  gave  admission  in  their 
paper  to  a  letter,  detailing  a  case  of  Cholera,  which  Dr.  Dickson 
instantaneously  cured  by  Chloroform,  anaesthetically  employed. 


DR.  COPLAND  ON  APOPLEXY  AND  PALSY. 

The  practice  of  Dr.  Copland  though  not  quite — is  now  pretty 
nearly — Chrono-thermal.  What  wonders  has  not  the  Cl  Wood- 
pavement”  done  for  mankind  !  To  have  altered  the  Human 
Constitution  so  greatly,  that  we  cannot  now  bleed  as  we  formerly 
did  even  in  Apoplexy !  On  this  subject  of  Apoplexy  Dr.  Copland 
has  just  published  a  Treatise. — We  give  the  following  as  a 
specimen: — 

“  The  opinion  that  the  disease  depends  upon  compression  solely  has 
been  too  generally  adopted,  without  considering  the  relation  in  which 
such  compression,  granting  its  existence,  stands  in  to  the  causes  which 
occasioned  it,  and  the  symptoms  it  produces.  The  idea  that  compression 
is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  disease  has  thus  been  empirically 
assumed  and  acted  upon  in  practice.  A  careful  consideration,  however, 
of  the  morbid  appearances  on  dissection,  in  relation  to  the  symptoms, 
and  to  analogous  changes  and  their  phenomena,  have  led  me  to  infer 
that  Compression  of  the  Brain  never  can  take  place  ;  and  that,  although 
Pressure  may  exist  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  not  indispensable  to 
the  apoplectic  state.” 
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“  Compression  never  can  take  place” — yet  44  Pressure  may 
exist  in  the  Majority  of  Cases.”  However  difficult  our  readers 
might  find  it  to  reconcile  these  two  propositions — to  the  School 
from  which  Dr.  Copland  emanates  there  is  nothing  impossible. 
With  that  School  sentences  are  words — words  breath — and 
breath  any-t\\mg—  or,  nothing  at  all !  With  men  like  them  all 
things  may  be  all  things — and  quite  the  contrary  !  The  old 
idea  of  Apoplexy  was  that  it  is  a  44  Pressure”  or  44  Compression” 
—the  words  being  used  Synonymously — of  the  Brain  by  reason 
of  a  44  fulness”  —  44  distension” — or?  44  congestion”  —  of  the 
Blood  within  the  Head.  Dr.  Dickson  was  the  first  writer  who 
in  the  teeth  of  that  universal  opinion  maintained  that  Apoplexy 
is  no  such  thing  ;  his  doctrine  being  that  Apoplexy  is  the 
result  of  a  weakness  of  the  Brain  itself,  with  a  weakness  more 
particularly  of  the  Coats  of  the  Blood-vessels— and  that  the 
disease  called  Apoplexy  may  actually  be  produced  by  Starva¬ 
tion  or  Loss  of  Blood  !  Hence,  he  argued,  that  the  usual 
and  universal  practice  of  Bleeding,  Leeching,  Cupping, 
Purging,  &c.,  was  a  blunder  from  beginning  to  end  !  The 
tide  of  opinion  has  consequently  turned,  and  Dr.  Copland  in 
his  peculiar  way  has  turned  with  it.  And  what  is  that 
44  peculiar  way”  of  Dr.  Copland?  Why — a  44  shuffle”  to  be 
sure  ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  44  W ood-pavement”  not  a  very 
ingenious  one  !  Apoplexy  according  to  Dr.  Copland  depends 
on  44  a  morbid  condition  of  that  part  of  the  ganglial  system 
which  supplies  the  Blood-vessels  of  the  Brain  and  the  Brain 
itself  r  44  Congestion” — distension — fulness  of  blood — and 
44  all  that,”  Dr.  Copland  gives  up.  According  to  him  Apoplexy 
is  a  disease  of  the  Blood-vessels  and  Brain  itself — on  this  head 
Dr.  Copland  holds  precisely  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Dickson — with 
the  small  44  adulteration”  of  the  44  Ganglial  System  !” — What  the 
44  Septennaries”  of  Dr.  Laycock  are  to  44  Vital  Periodicity”  the 
44  ganglial  system”  of  Dr.  Copland  is  to  44  Apoplexy” — all 
moonshine ! 

Now,  for  the  practice.  Will  Dr.  Copland  shuffle  here? 
Our  Headers  may  determine  for  themselves  : — 

44  Even  when  the  States  of  the  disease  may  appear  identical  to  the 
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uninstructed  observer,  yet  to  the  learned,  the  experienced,  the  close, 
and  discriminating  physician,  these  States  may  furnish  indications 
requiring  very  different,  or  even  opposite  plans  and  measures  of 
cure.” 

While  speaking  of  the  adoption  of  Bloodletting  by  some,  and 
of  the  employment  of  stimulants  by  others,  in  the  attack  ol 
Apoplexy — Dr.  Copland  remarks: — 

“  But  if  we  examine  into  their  success,  we  shall  find,  perhaps,  that 
some  difference  as  to  degree  may  exist  ;  and  that,  whilst  many  patients 
seem  benefited,  others  experience  no  relief,  if  they  be  not  actually 
injured  by  the  kind  of  practice  thus  exclusively  adopted.” 

The  long  and  the  short  of  all  this  is — Call  in  Dr.  Copland — 
call  in  a  “  learned,”  “  experienced,”  “  close  and  discriminating 
physician,”  if  you  would  give  your  patient  a  chance  !  At  all 
events,  you  need  not  fear  that  Dr.  Copland  will  complain  of  your 
treatment,  whatever  it  may  be— only  call  him  in — he  is  not 
exclusive — not  he.  Some  Cases  of  Apoplexy  do  require  deple¬ 
tion — some  do  not.  He  will  be  sure  to  side  with  you  in  either 
case. — God  bless  you  !  do  you  think  he  will  “  quarrel  with  his 
own  bread  and  butter  !” 

With  a  consideration  of  the  proper  treatment  of  Apoplexy 
after  an  attack — in  other  words,  the  best  mode  oi preventing  the 
Return — or  as  lie  phrases  it  “  Exacerbation” — Dr.  Copland 
concludes  his  volume.  On  this  occasion,  he  says  nothing  of 
the  “  Wood-pavement”  —  though  to  the  “Malaria"  from 
the  wood-pavement,  Apoplexy  like  all  other  diseases  “  since 
26  or  ’27,”  must  without  doubt,  owe  its  “  disposition  to  take 
on  the  Periodic  Type.”  On  that  account  we  cannot  bleed  as 
we  used  to  do  in  Apoplexy,  no  more  than  we  can  “in  Diseases 
of  the  Chest.”  If  our  Readers  would  know  what  is  at  present 
going  on  in  Medicine,  they  should  keep  an  eye  to  the  weather¬ 
cocks.  Dr.  Copland  is  not  the  only  man  they  should  keep 
their  eves  on.  “Deny  it  who  please,”  says  Dr.  Hume,  the 
able  Surgeon  of  the  82nd  Regiment,  in  his  admirable  letter 
to  us  in  last  month's  Chrono-Thermalist , — “  Deny  it  who 
please — Dr.  Dickson’s  writings  have  forced  though  not  to  the 
full  extent  a  change  upon  the  practice  of  the  men  who  conspire 
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to  cry  him  down.  They  have  all  but  worked  a  complete  revo¬ 
lution  in  Army  practice ;  and  when  I  look  at  what  is  going  on 
in  Civil  life — I  may  say  the  same  of  the  whole  Medical  world. 
It  is  as  difficult  at  this  moment  to  find  a  doctor  or  apothecary 
under  forty  who  Bleeds  at  all,  as  it  was  to  find  one  who  did  not 
Bleed  in  almost  every  case,  when  Dr.  Dickson  first  startled 
the  Profession  with  the  announcement  of  his  new  method  of 
treating  Disease.  All  now  plagiarize  him  more  or  less — even 
those  who  abuse  him  most — [Dr.  Copland  and  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall,  included.]  For  myself  1  scarcely  ever  look  into  a  new 
Medical  work  that  does  not  borrow  or  pilfer  from  Dickson's 
wonderful  Discoveries.  Through  all  the  various  Disguises 
which  the  authors  of  those  works  try  to  cloak  their  plagiarisms, 
there  is  no  difficulty  of  seeing  how  the  Medical  Wind  is 
setting !" 


It  may  possibly  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  Readers  to 
know  that  Dr.  Copland  is  completely  at  issue  with  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  on  the  subject  of  what  the  latter  learned  Theban  calls 
his  44  Reflex  Theory.”  All  that  Dr.  Hall,  has  written  on  this 
subject,  Dr.  Copland  treats  as  an  absurdity — and  as  to  certain 
44  supposed  tracts”  of  the  Spinal  chord  on  which  Dr.  Hall 
grounds  his  44  Discovery,"  Dr.  Copland  says  44  no  such  mecha¬ 
nism  exists."  On  one  thing  only  do  these  two  gentlemen  agree 
— the  Dicksonian  doctrine  of  u  Repetition” — 44  Intermission" — 
44  Alternation" — 44  Exacerbation,”  and  44  their  root  the  word 
Periodic.”  Who  will  be  the  next  to  harp  on  that  parti¬ 
cular  string — our  readers  like  ourselves  will  doubtless  be  curious 
to  know  ?  Of  this  we  are,  however,  certain,  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  44  new  accompaniments  and  variations.”  What  rare 
sport  we  may  yet  expect  with  the  44  Clue  of  Ariadne  !” 


44  TREATMENT  OF  TYPHUS  FEYER  AT  BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL, 

NEW  YORK.  By  Dr.  Reese. 

44  The  opportunities  for  observing  the  results  of  medication  in  cases  of 
Typhus  or  ship  fever  have  been  ample,  and  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  the 
country.  It  has  been,  however,  only  in  the  later  periods  of  the  malady 
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that  the  patients  have  been  admitted ;  very  rarely  indeed,  before  the 
eighth  day,  and  often  much  later,  and  not  until  complicated  by  some 
local  mischief. 

“It  has  been  uniformly  observed  that  those  patients  who  had  been 
subjected  to  any  active  medical  treatment  before  admission  were  in  a 
worse  condition  than  those  in  whom  no  medication  had  been  previously 
resorted  to  :  and,  whenever  Bleeding,  Purging,  Vomiting,  &c.  had  been 
employed  before  they  were  brought  hither,  the  prognosis  was  unfavour¬ 
able  ;  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  these  cases  proved  fatal.  How  far 
the  depraved  constitutions  of  this  class  of  patients  may  have  rendered 
them  unable  to  bear  depletory  remedies  of  any  kind,  even  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  fever,  may  not  absolutely  be  affirmed  ;  but  the  fact  of  their 
being  contra-indicated,  and  always  mischievous,  became  apparent  in  all 
our  cases. 

“  In  regard  to  the  treatment  resorted  to,  no  active  means  were  em¬ 
ployed,  except  when  complications  demanded  a  deviation  from  this  rule, 
or  when  diarrhoea  or  Erysipelatous  inflammations  supervened.  These 
and  other  analogous  sequelae  [consequences]  were  very  rarely  observed, 
except  in  those  cases  which  had  previously  been  under  medication  before 
they  reached  the  hospital,  or  in  which  pneumonia,  [inflammation  of  the 
lungs,]  or  some  other  form  of  the  phlegmasiae,  had  co-existed  with  the 
fever.  The  few  cases  which  occurred  as  exceptions  were  traceable  to  too 
early  and  too  liberal  use  of  stimuli. 

“  Our  usual  course  with  the  fever  patients  was  to  enjoin  absolute  rest 
in  bed,  with  free  ventilation,  cool  air,  and  warm  drinks,  the  latter  being 
nutritious,  and  occasional  doses  of  the  sp.  mindereri,  with  or  without  a 
grain  of  ipecacuanha,  and  continued  until  free  perspiration  was  induced. 
When  much  heat  prevailed,  ice  and  iced  water  were  found  grateful ; 
and,  if  necessary,  the  head,  face,  and  neck  were  sponged  occasionally 
with  iced  water.  When  diarrhoea  or  delirium  was  present,  counter- 
irritants  to  the  extremities  and  abdomen  were  relied  on,  which  were 
always  useful  ;  and,  if,  on  the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  after  longer  or 
shorter  persistence,  there  was  a  flagging  of  the  pulse,  or  other  evidences 
of  great  prostration,  wine,  whey,  milkpunch,  with  brandy  and  ammonia, 
were  consecutively  employed,  and  afterwards  persevered  in,  according 
to  the  indications.  The  counter-irritation  to  the  surface  by  mustard 
or  epispastics  was  superadded,  if  delirium  or  any  degree  of  coma  was 
present. 

“  The  only  modifications  of  this  treatment  were,  in  complicated  cases, 
or  severe  sequelae,  cupping  for  pneumonia  ;  injections  of  nitrate  of  silver 
for  protracted  diarrhoea  ;  calomel,  opium,  and  ipecacuanha  in  combina¬ 
tion  for  dysenteric  symptoms  ;  and  for,  supervening  Erysipelas,  the 
internal  use  of  Quinine,  and  the  external  application  of  ice,  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  blisters. 
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“  Under  the  treatment  thus  described  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  wit¬ 
nessing  a  degree  of  success  which  has  rarely  been  exceeded  by  any  other 
plan ;  and,  when  the  unfavourable  condition  of  our  patients  when 
received  is  considered,  the  rate  of  mortality  must  be  regarded  as 
unusually  small,  the  statistics  of  the  hospital  demonstrating  that  we 
lost  less  than  one-sixth  of  our  Typhus  cases,  or  about  fifteen  per  cent.” 
— American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  Jan.  1850. 


DOUGLAS  JERROLD  ON  LATIN  MEDICAL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  some  tough  reading  in  the 
world.  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  puzzle  most  people — Etruscan  inscrip¬ 
tions  cannot  be  read  by  those  who  run — and — to  ascend  from  antiquity 
upwards — even  the  contemporary  pot-hooks  and  hangers,  wherewith 
John  Chinaman  labels  his  tea-boxes,  are  by  no  means  lucid  in  their 
signification.  But  neither  sculptured  stones  from  Egypt — nor  vases 
from  Etruscan  tombs — nor  tea-boxes  ornamented  with  the  most  mystic 
devices  of  China  ink — are  more  obscure  in  the  tale  they  would  tell  than 
the  little  slips  of  paper  which  the  doctor  tells  us  to  carry  to  the  apothe¬ 
cary,  and,  on  the  “ shut  our  eyes  and  open  our  mouth”  principle,  swallow 
the  mysterious  substances,  solid  or  fluid,  represented  by  the  equally 
mysterious  writings  in  question. 

But  the  medical  profession  is  a  learned  profession,  and  its  members 
use  Latin  because  Latin  is  a  learned  language.  We  should  like  to  hear 
a  few  “general  practitioners”  indulging  in  a  quiet  chat  on  Sir  James 
Graham’s  new  Medical  Bill,  or  on  Mesmerism  and  Homoeopathy,  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  Cmsars.  We  should  see  how  deep  the  learned  profes¬ 
sion  was  in  the  learned  language.  But  who  says  that  Doctors  write 
Latin  ?  Their  Latin  is  no  more  Latin  than  it  is  English  ;  they  have 
only  half  translated  the  tongue  they  employ  ;  they  have  taken  it  out  of 
English  without  putting  it  into  any  other  language  in  particular.  Our 
Sangrados,  too,  add  insult  to  injury — they  make  us  swallow  their  nasty 
stuffs,  and  call  them  by  barbarous  names  to  boot.  They  insist  upon  their 
Latin  being  as  horrid  as  their  drugs  ;  not  only  is  the  draught  nauseous 
to  one  species  of  taste,  but  the  formula  under  which  it  is  administered 
must  be  revolting  to  another. 

But  bad  Latin  is  not  our  principal  objection  to  our  friends  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians.  Even  if  they  could  write  Ciceronian 
prescriptions,  which  they  can’t,  or,  at  all  events,  won’t — we  ask,  what 
would  be  the  cui  bono  of  doing  so.  We  are  not  Romans,  but  English¬ 
men.  Write  as  you  speak.  You  ask  us  to  put  out  our  tongues,  and  to 
let  you  feel  our  pulse,  in  plain  English  ;  you  find  the  one  too  white,  and 
the  other  too  fast.  Why  don’t  you  tell  us  the  names  of  the  drugs  we 
must  swallow,  to  restore  the  fine  red  of  the  one,  and  moderate  the  jog¬ 
trot  of  the  other,  in  plain  English,  too  1 
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Gentlemen,  “  Medicine-men,”  or  “  Mystery-men,”  as  the  Ojibbeways 
and  their  red  brethren  of  the  wilderness  call  you  ;  there  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  a  considerable  quantity  of  humbug  in  your  profession, 
the  still  existing  remnants  of  which  we  would  fain  see  purged  oil.  In 
times  of  yore,  when  people  called  you  leeches  and  chirurgeons,  you  added 
a  good  many  of  the  tricks  of  the  juggler  to  your  legitimate  craft.  You 
were  then  the  prime  professors  of  alchemy,  of  astrology  ;  the  principal 
conjurors  and  magicians  of  the  olden  time,  ere  the  advent  of  Herr  Dobler 
and  the  Wizard  of  the  North  ;  you  masqueraded  in  flowing  robes  and 
long  beards,  and  carried  white  wands  like  the  stewards  at  a  charity 
dinner  ;  you  used  a  mysterious  jargon,  both  in  your  medical  and  your 
surgical  practice  ;  you  applied  one  to  aid  you  in  carrying  on  the  other  ; 
you  had  sympathetic  powders,  and  charms  and  enchantment  ;  you 
worked  both  by  spell  and  pill ;  hax,  pax,  max,  was  an  old  medical 
charm  against  the  effect  of  a  mad  dog’s  bite  ;  the  not  very  dignified 
syllables  of  och,  och ,  you  held  to  be  able  to  perform  cures,  to  accomplish 
which  sulphur  ointment  has  obtained  a  more  modern  celebrity.  Long 
ago,  however,  you  gave  up  reading  your  patient’s  symptoms  and  chances 
in  the  stars,  and  you  now  look  for  the  legitimate  reward  of  your  learned 
labours  rather  to  guinea  fees  than  to  the  mystic  riches  of  the  crucible. 
So  far  so  good.  You  have  in  a  measure  kept  pace  with  the  world  which 
is  moving  on  around  you  ;  but  still  in  some  respects  you  are  lagging  ; 
still  you  have  a  longing  for  that  veil  of  mystery,  which  once  hung,  awe¬ 
inspiring,  around  you  ;  still  in  your  prescriptions  live  the  embers  of 
your  former  secret  fires  ;  still,  in  ordering  a  simple  pill  or  a  soothing 
draught,  do  you  fondly  hug  the  glory  with  which  the  omne  ignotum  pro 
magnifico  invests  you.  Of  the  old  mystic  formulas  you  still  have  a  fond 
recollection.  Gentlemen,  your  faith  in  spells  is  not  yet  quite  at  an  end. 
In  ordering  a  dose  of  salts,  your  sulph.  mag.  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
och ,  och.  We  never  see  a  prescription  setting  forth  the  necessity  of 
beginning  next  day  with  a  dram  of  castor  oil,  the  neat  and  appropriate 
sentiment  couched  under  the  dim  phraseology  of  ol.  ric.  eras,  mane, 
without  thinking  with  great  tolerance  of  the  days  when  hax,  pax,  max, 
and  similar  luminous  and  useful  sentences,  were  in  great  vogue  and 
vigour. 

JDrop,  then,  we  beseech  you,  the  last  links  which  connect  science  with 
nonsense — the  Doctor  witli  the  Diddler  family;  rhubarb  will  do  as  much 
good  when  ordered  in  English  as  in  dog  Latin  ;  senna  is  not  a  bit  more 
agreeable  as  Sol.  Sen.;  nor  cream  of  tartar  as  Supertart  Pot.  Apothe¬ 
caries  can  understand  “  To  be  made  into  a  draught,”  just  as  well  as  Fiat 
Haustus ;  and  even  the  most  ignorant  will  not  require  more  spelling- 
over  “  The  mixture  to  be  taken  at  bed-time,”  than  they  would  to  read 
and  understand  Mist,  hora  somni. 
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WHAT  THE  WINDOW  TAX  HAS  TO  DO  WITH  HEALTH. 

Turning  now  to  the  animal  economy,  we  find  growth,  health,  and 
development  also,  curiously  affected  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  the 
solar  influence.  Dr.  Edwards  has  shown  that  if  tadpoles  be  nourished 
with  proper  food,  and  exposed  to  the  constantly  renewed  action  of  the 
water  (so  that  their  bronchial  respiration  may  be  maintained),  but  are 
entirely  deprived  of  light,  their  growth  continues,  but  their  metamor¬ 
phosis  into  air-breathing  animals  is  arrested,  and  they  remain  in  the 
form  of  large  tadpoles.  He  also  observes  that  persons  who  live  in 
caves  or  cellars,  or  in  very  dark  and  narrow  streets,  are  apt  to  produce 
deformed  children  ;  and  that  men  who  work  in  mines  are  liable  to 
disease  and  deformity  beyond  what  the  simple  closeness  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  would  be  likely  to  produce.  It  has  been  stated,  on  the  authority 
of  A.  Wylie,  that  the  cases  of  disease,  on  the  dark  side  of  an  extensive 
barrack  at  St.  Petersburg,  have  been  uniformly  for  many  years  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one  on  the  side  exposed  to  strong  light.  Further, 
Dupuytren  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  whose  maladies  had  baffled  the  skill 
of  several  eminent  practitioners.  The  lady  resided  in  a  dark  room  (on. 
which  the  sun  never  shone)  in  one  of  the  narrow  streets  of  Paris.  After 
a  careful  examination,  Dupuytren  was  led  to  refer  her  complaints  to  the 
absence  of  light,  and  recommended  her  removal  to  a  more  exposed  situ¬ 
ation,  This  change  was  followed  by  the  most  beneficial  results  ;  all  her 
complaints  vanished.  The  more,  therefore,  that  animals  are  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  light,  the  more  free  are  they,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
from  irregular  action  and  deformity. — Chambers’s  Journal. 

[A  Richmond  (American)  paper,  in  extracting  and  commenting  on 
this,  thus  remarks.] 

In  another  part  of  the  article,  it  is  shown  that  heat  and  light  alone, 
without  the  solar  radiation,  will  not  suffice  for  the  health  of  vegetables, 
or  of  animals  ;  else  the  artificial  fires  and  lustres  of  our  apartments 
would  have  that  effect  ;  but  they  do  not.  An  indispensable  agent  is 
“  actinism.” 

Now,  do  not  the  foregoing  facts  prove  the  unhealthiness  of  changing 
night  into  day,  as  many  of  our  fashionable  and  semi  fashionable,  studious 
and  pseudo-studious  people  do  ?  The  unhealthiness  of  wasting  in  bed 
the  bright  and  bracing  hours  of  early  morning,  when  nature  bids  us  be 
out  of  doors  digging,  or  walking,  or  riding  ?  Is  not  the  balefulness  of 
dark  rooms  made  palpable  ?  Draw  aside  those  curtains — open  those 
window-blinds,  thou  sluggard,  and  let  Aurora  and  the  sun,  looking  full 
into  thy  chamber,  shame  thee  forth,  if  they  cannot  charm  thee  forth,  to 
inhale  strength  and  health  in  those  best  and  most  beauteous  hours  of 
the  day. 
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CLEANINGS  FROM  AMERICAN  JOURNALS. 

The  State  or  Medicine. — “People  generally  have  no  idea  of  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  destroyed  by  the  old  school  practitioners. 
Dr.  Alcott,  in  the  first  number  of  his  Health  Tracts,  observes:  ‘  An 
intelligent  professor  in  one  of  our  Western  Colleges,  thinks  that  each 
young  physician  kills  upon  the  average  about  twenty  persons  before  he 
is  fairly  initiated  into  his  profession.’  Now,  according  to  the  Christian 
Review,  there  are  twenty-seven  medical  schools  in  the  United  States, 
with  about  2750  students  ;  and  at  the  lowest  calculation,  it  is  probable 
that  1000  graduate  annually  and  receive  diplomas.  At  the  same  rate 
we  should  have  in  the  space  of  five  years,  no  less  than  5000  young 
physicians,  fresh  from  the  colleges,  who  are  ready  to  engage  as  practi¬ 
tioners  ;  and  if  each  one  should  kill  twenty  persons,  as  is  suggested  by 
the  Western  professor,  the  whole  number  killed  would  be  one  hundred 
thousand  !  Those,  however,  are  only  the  acknowledged  murders  ;  and 
if  we  were  to  add  those  to  the  list  which  are  not  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  medical  treatment,  the  number  would  be  incalculable.  Well 
may  Thomas  Jefferson  have  exclaimed  :  c  I  believe  I  may  safely  affirm, 
that  the  inexperienced  and  presumptuous  band  of  medical  tyros  let 
loose  upon  the  world,  destroy  more  human  life  in  one  year,  than  all  the 
Robin  Hoods,  Cartouches,  and  Macbeths  do  in  a  century.’  ” — Dr.  Mattson. 

Who,  after  reading  such  a  picture  will  doubt  the  necessity  of  some 
such  reform  in  medicine  as  is  unfolded  in  Dr.  Dickson’s  splendid 
Chrono-Thermal  System  of  Medicine  ? — wherein  he  proves  most  con¬ 
clusively,  that  “  the  doctrines  of  the  schools  have  been  a  succession  of 
the  grossest  absurdities.” 

Read,  besides,  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  various 
ages  : — 

“  We  are  men  and  made  to  live.  Doctor,  do  not  counteract  the 
living  principle.” — Napoleon. 

“  The  destructive  art  of  healing.” — Byron. 

“  We  have  assisted  in  multiplying  diseases  :  we  have  done  more — we 
have  increased  their  mortality.” — Dr.  Rush. 

“  I  wish  to  see  an  abandonment  of  [medical]  hypothesis,  for  sober 
facts;  the  first  degree  of  value  set  on' clinical  [bedside]  observations, 
and  the  lowest  on  visionary  theories.” — Jefferson. 

“  Those  who  understood  only  how  to  restore  the  sick  to  health,  they 
[physicians]  branded  with  the  name  of  empirics.” — John  Wesley. 

“  The  science  of  medicine  is  a  barbarous  jargon,  and  its  effects  have 
already  destroyed  more  lives  than  war,  pestilence  and  famine  com¬ 
bined.” — Dr.  Good. 

“  When  poverty  is  sick,  the  doctors  mangle  it.” — Bulwer. 

— New  York  Tribune. 
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CONSULTATION. — No.  II. 

Present  —  Dr.  Watson,  Dr.  Latham,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Squib, 
Mr.  Hammerton,  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Propert.  Dr.  Latham  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Latham. — Be  seated  !  Gentlemen — now  to  the  point  ; 

The  times  are  certes  sadly  out  of  joint — ■ 

Where’er  we  turn,  a  hydra-headed  host 
Of  opposition  meets  us. — Tempest-tost, 

Behold  the  glories  of  our  ancient  ark, 

Fast  sinking  in  the  Sea  of  Doubt — all  dark, 

Indefinite  and  dismal — no  sweet  dove — 

No  “  Agapemone”  of  joy  or  love  ; 

All  thorns  and  briars.  There  Hydropathy  grins, 

There  Homoeopathy  with  its  quirks  and  Quins  ; 

There  Mesmerism — ever  boding  ill 

To  us  who  live  by  lotion,  potion,  pill — - 

And  last,  not  least — with  every  waning  moon, 

The  “  Chrono-Thermalist  ” — 

Mr.  Stone. —  We’ll  crush  that  soon. 

Dr.  Watson. — How  so  ? 

Mr.  Fuller. —  That’s  news  we’ll  all  be  glad  to  hear  ; 

Mr.  Stone. — Why,  starve  it  to  be  sure — the  thing  is  clear. 

With  shrug  and  sneer  declare  the  man  absurd, 

A  Mono-maniac — that’s  the  fittest  word — 

Mr.  Propert. — Decry  him  as  an  infidel — an  Arian — 

Pay  off  his  “  Unity”  with  “  Unitarian.” 

Mr.  Stone. — Watch  closely  every  soul  that  quits  his  door, 

Get  his  prescriptions — scan  them  quietly  o’er — 

A  word’s  enough  the  timid  sick  to  scare — 

Of  poison  talk — “a  deadly  poison’s  there  !” 

Mr.  Fuller. — Ring  on  the  public  ear  from  time  to  time, 

“  Quack,”  “  poisoner,”  “  cheat,”  in  one  united  chime 
Until  they  tell — an  angel  from  the  sky 
Would  fall  before  that  oft-repeated  “  cry.” 

Dr.  Watson. — Rather  good  joke  to  make  the  rogue’s  punition 
Depend  on  “  Periodic  Repetition  !” 

Dr.  Latham. — So  far,  so  well,  but  means  must  first  be  taken, 

To  calm  the  Public  Mind — so  greatly  shaken 
By  Dickson’s  late  exposures  ; — what  confusion 
Comes  of  this  cheating,  chicane  and  collusion  ! 
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Mk,  Squib  — Had  he  but  simplified  the  Healing  Art, 

We  might  have  ta’en  his  labours  in  good  part, 

And  even  have  called  him  in,  in  certain  places, — 

When  all  was  made  that  could  be  made  of  cases — 

Now  we  must  do  our  best  to  knock  him  up  ! 

Dr.  Latham. — Paris  has  helped  him  with  his  “  Swiney  Cup, 

Syme  with  his  Pamphlet — Skey  with  his  iC  Oration,'’ 

And  Dr.  Busiinan  on  a  late  occasion. 

Mr.  Fuller. — All  might  have  been  got  over — all  and  every — 

But  for  the  rascal’s  Chrono-thermal  reverie. 

Mr.  Stone. — The  mischief’s  great — If  once  the  truth  be  known, 
That  every  ill  of  flesh,  and  blood,  and  bone — 

Whate’er  its  cause  or  its  imagined  seat — 

Will  Ague-like  repeat  and  re-repeat, 

In  Periodic  tune  the  painful  fit, 

Till  Bark  or  Arsenic,  put  an  end  to  it — 

Adieu  to  long  attendance — consultation — 

And  all  the  other  sweets  of  our  vocation  ! 

Dr.  Watson. — Is  there  no  way  to  mystify  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Squib. — Not  when  they  see  things  plain  as  yonder  steeple  ! 
Those  idiots  Holland,  Laycock,  Forbes,  Ashburner, 

Have  helped  the  novel  creed  as  much  as  Turner, 

And  all  the  doctors  ’tother  side  the  Atlantic. 

Dr.  Watson. — That’s  true  enough — 

Mr.  Propert. - Enough  to  drive  one  frantic. 

Mr.  Stone. — To  tell  a  gaping  "world  in  times  like  these, 

“  The  Intermittent  Nature  of  Disease, 

Must  certainly  be  better  understood 
Before  our  practice  can  do  any  good  !” 

Dr.  Watson. — What  an  admission  that  of  Forbes — the  fool, 

Might  just  as  well  have  said,  “  Go  back  to  School, 

And  square  your  plans  by  Chrono-thermal  rule.” 

Dr.  Latham. — Then  Copland — 

Mr.  Fuller. - Gracious  goodness — what  a  Goose  ! 

To  make  the  “  Wooden  Pavement”  an  excuse 
For  the  now  fitful  order  of  Disorders  ! 

Mr.  Squib. — Particularly  in  London  and  its  borders — 

Where  everything  of  grunt,  and  groan,  and  gripe, 

Takes  on  forsooth,  the  Periodic  Type  ! 

Dr.  Watson. — A  pretty  mess  we’ve  made  of  it — 

Dr.  Latham. - And  pleasant  ! 

Mr.  Stone. — Let’s  watch  the  tide  at  all  events — at  present 
We're  in  a  “  fix” — Heaven  knows— and  no  mistake — 

When  next  we  meet  perhaps  we’ll  scotch  the  Snake  ! 

Exeunt  Onines. 
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1st  July,  1850. 

The  Chrono-Thermalist  is  making  a  sensation !  We  hear 
this  in  all  quarters.  The  noise  and  hubbub  our  labours  have 
created  are  not  a  whit  diminished  by  the  arrival  of  that  very  sin¬ 
gular  personage,  General  J ung  Bahadoor  Koorman  Banagee,” 
the  Nepauleze  Ambassador.  Even  the  Hippo-potamos  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  at  this  particular  moment,  is  a  subject  of 
only  secondary  consideration  !  How  the  times  have  altered — 
how  the  people  of  England  have  altered — when  we  actually  see 
John  Bull,  the  least  thinking,  the  least  reflecting  of  human 
beings,  sitting  himself  down  soberly  and  seriously  to  think 
and  reflect  about  the  clock-like  workings  of  his  own  inner 
man  !  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  observe  the  interest  the  honest 
gentleman  now  takes  in  all  that  concerns  his  own  precious 
corporation.  The  subject  is  actually  a  source  of  delight  to  him. 
Now,  his  greatest  Amusement  is,  Himself — and  the  Study  of 
Himself!  He  is  twenty  times  more  curious  about  his  own 
internal  economy  now,  than  he  formerly  used  to  be  about  the 
economy  of  his  dogs  and  horses.  Only  think  of  him  theorizing 
over  and  over,  for  hours  together,  the  Periodic  Fluxes  and 
Befluxes  of  his  own  particular  Anatomy; — and  that,  moreover, 
to  the  almost  complete  neglect  of  two  such  outlandish 
curiosities  as  a  Nepauleze  Ambassador  all  over  “  barbaric 
pearl  and  gold,”  and  a  real  African  Hippo-potamos,  “  all  alive 
and  splashing  !  ”  The  fact,  however,  is  a  fact  no  less  true 
than  strange.  —  Chrono-thermalism  has  completely  altered 
the  man— Chrono-thermalism  has  made  John  Bull  what  he 
now  is — sane,  sensible,  and  up  to  time.  Now  for  once,  since 
he  begun  the  world,  Mr.  Bull  keeps  time  in  every  action 
of  his  life, — to  the  manifest  improvement  of  his  health  and 
spirits. — He  never  talks  of  the  “  Bile”  now— he  never  even 
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speaks  about  the  44  Stomach”  or  44  Liver.” — His  talk  now  is  all 
about  Time  and  Periodicity.  With  a  host  of  doctors  and 
apothecaries,  who, — under  pretence  of  oiling  his  wheels  and 
mending  his  joints, — were  everlastingly  putting  them  in  the 
most  terrible  disorder,  how  could  ho  possibly  think  about 
either  Time  or  Periodicity  before  !  His  knowledge  of  Time 
and  the  value  of  Time,  he  honestly  confesses,  he  owes  to  the 
Chrono-Thermalist.  Ever  since  he  read  our  first  number,  he 
has  acted  on  this  knowledge.  Now,  for  example,  he  is  all  but 
regular  in  his  hours. — He  does  not  turn  day  into  night,  or 
night  into  day,  as  he  used  to  do — he  does  everything  now  by 
the  Clock.  Catch  him  now  taking  to  his  bed  and  lying  there 
for  a  month  or  more, — worrying  his  stomach  with  blue  pill 
and  nasty  black  draughts,  and  starving  his  body  on  short 
commons  and  water-gruel, — as  we  have  all  seen  him  doing, 
when  it  suited  the  interests  of  his  impudent  devils  of  doctors 
to  order  him  l — Nothing  of  all  that  now — Ho  gets  up  with 
the  lark  in  the  morning  early,  to  do  his  work  in  time ; — he 
even  eats  and  drinks  by  time — and  having  taken  a  proper 
quantity  of  pastime,  he  goes  timeously  to  bed.  If  he  is  ever 
in  a  hurry  at  all  now,  it  is  on  the  first  of  the  month ; — he 
manifests  a  little  excusable  hurry  then  to  get  to  his  Bookseller’s 
— and  wroth  he  is,  indeed,  if  Mr.  Publisher  is  not  in  time 
with  the  44  Cfirono-Thermalist.”  Even  when  sick  and  sorry, 
John  Bull  Keeps  Time  now; — his  Tic,  Toothache  and  Gout — 
his  Rheumatism  and  Typhus  Fever,  come  all  on  at  a  given 
time  now.  They  never  did  so  before  !  Sick  or  sound,  honest 
John  is  now  a  Time-Keeper  and  a  Repeater.  He  now  goes 
like  one  of  Dent’s  Chronometers. 

What  do  you  think  of  this,  Gentlemen  Apothecaries — what 
do  you  think  of  all  this  change  in  his  Constitution  l  Is  this 
the  effect  of  44  Chrono-thermalism,”  or  the  “  Wood  Pavement !” 
One  thing  is  certain,  Mr.  John  Bull  lias  now  as  great  a  hatred 
to  a  protracted  cure  when  lie  is  sick,  as  ho  was  remarkable  in 
former  times  for  his  resignation  to  his  doctor  and  to  long  suffer¬ 
ing.  He  even  laughs  Homoeopathy  to  scorn  now;  and  as  to 
the  new  dodge  of  the  Allopathists — 44  not  to  interfere  with 
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the  succession  of  Morbid  Actions  save  —  and  then  only — 
when  we  see  them  running  on  rapidly  to  a  fatal  result,” — he 
holds  the  dogma  in  horror  !  Nobody  now  knows  better  than 
he,  the  value  of  checking  a  bad  habit  in  the  beginning — 
c‘  Principals  obsta ”  is  now  his  motto.  So,  whenever  he  is  sick 
now,  off  he  goes  at  once  to  “  Chrono-thermalism.” — A  few 
grains  of  Quinine,  and  the  matter  is  ended.  He  is  fit  for 
business  the  next  day.  But  he  rests  a  day  or  two  on  his 
oars — before  he  goes  back  to  his  counting-house.  W  ith  a  par¬ 
donable  Enthusiasm  for  the  new  system,  before  he  begins  work 
again,  he  calls  upon  one  or  two  sick  friends  and  advises  them 
to  kick  out  the  Apothecary  and  try  his  Doctor  !  He  even 
lends  them  a  Copy  of  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty — -  and  tells 
them  where  they  may  find  the  Chrono-Thermalist ! 

Gentlemen  Apothecaries  !  you  have  reason  for  your  terror. — 
In  opposing  the  new  system  you  only  obey  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  common  to  you  and  the  meanest  reptiles.  But 
your  fate  is  sealed — your  drugging  and  drenching  are  at  a 
discount — your  nefarious  trade  is  on  the  eve  of  being  broken 
up.  The  intelligence  of  the  Age  is  against  you.  Like 
“  Pax  max''  and  u  Och  och ”  in  times  gone  bye,  a  Inflammation” 
<4  Congestion”  and  your  other  modern  palaver  have  lost  their 
unction.  The  world  will  no  longer  be  deluded  by  you  at  least ! 
Here  and  there,  doubtless,  there  are  old  women  of  either  sex  who 
will  be  content  to  hold  by  your  leading  strings  ;  but  the  Youth, 
Blood,  and  Breeding  of  England  is  against  you.  The  Cry  is  now 
for  “  Young  Physic 1 — physic  rational,  effectual,  and  admitting 
of  neither  doubt  nor  procrastination.  Adieu  then  to  your  nice 
little  jobs — adieu  to  your  pretty  little  Medical  “  Annuities” — 
take  a  last  lingering  look  of  your  Patients,  gentlemen  !  —you 
have  heard  the  last  chink  of  their  gold  ! — Their  pockets  are  now 
completely  impregnable  to  all  your  wheedling  and  cajollery — 
you  can  no  longer  approach  them— not  even  under  the  cloak  and 
cover  of  your  collusive  “  Consultations!” — “Chrono-Thermalism” 
is  the  lion  in  your  path.  Howl,  scowl,  and  hiss  !  It  bids  you 
defiance — Chrono-Thermalism  comes  to  rescue  the  people  of 
this  Country  from  the  reproach  that  has  so  long  stuck  to  them 
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of  being  “  a  potion-and-pill-taking  nation!”  In  the  Medical 
Profession,  Bribery,  Blockheadism,  and  Sycophancy  must  hence¬ 
forth  give  place  to  Honesty,  Talent,  and  Efficiency  ! 

The  certain  Cure  for  Medical  Trickery,  is  to  pay  for  Talent — 

be  ensured  by  Payment  for 

the  Case. 


not  for  Time — and  that  can  only 


BY 

DR.  DICKSON,  its  DISCOVERER. 

( Continued  from  page  162.) 

Having  explained  the  nature  of  Disease  or  Disorder,  we  now 
come  to  its  Treatment — in  other  words,  to  the  Treatment  of 
Fever — Intermittent  or  Repetitive; — for,  all  Diseases  being 
in  their  nature  febrile — and  all  Fevers  having  a  tendency  to 
become  Intermittent  and  Repetitive,  with  Periods  more  or  less 
Perfect,  the  general  Treatment  of  all  Diseases  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  rest  on  a  common  principle.  The  true  principle  of  Treat¬ 
ment  in  all  Diseases  resolves  itself  into — 

1.  To  shorten  and  subdue  the  intensity  of  the  Paroxysmal 
Suffering — whatever  bo  the  name  or  supposed  “seat”  of  the 
Disease. 

2.  To  prolong  as  far  as  possible  the  Intermission  or  Interval 
of  immunity  from  pain  or  sickness  ;  and — where  practicable, 

3.  To  prevent  Paroxysmal  Return. 

These  three  indications — having  each  reference  to  Period — 
Chronos , — and  reference  also  to  Temperature — Thertna , — are 
necessarily  the  Bases  of  the  Chrono-thermal  System  of  Medicine. 
All  three  comprehend  Attention  to  Time,  and  Attention  to 
Temperature. 

I  commence  the  subject  of  Treatment  with  the  measures 
proper  to  be  pursued  in  the  three  stages  of  Intermittent  Fever. 

During  the  Cold  Stage,  place  the  Patient  at  once  under  the 
Anaesthetic  iniiuence  of  Chloroform,  more  especially,  if  this 
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stage  be  severe  or  attended  with  Spasm  or  other  Convulsive 
Movements  of  the  Muscles.  The  simple  fact,  that  instantaneous 
relief  may  be  obtained  from  this  particular  mode  of  employing 
Chloroform — not  only  in  the  most  perfectly  marked  and  most 
unmistakeable  cold  stage  of  the  Ague  fit  and  its  attendant 
Convulsions — but  also  in  every  other  kind  of  Convulsion — such 
as  Puerperal  Convulsion ,  Chorea ,  or  the  “  Leaping  Ague” — 
Cholera ,  Lockjaw,  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Tic- douloureux,  Sfc.  would 
of  itself  go  far  to  prove,  that  in  this  Cold  Stage  of  Ague, 
we  have  detected  the  indubitable  Type  of  each  and  every  of 
these  Convulsive  Affections.  Though  the  Chill,  which  ushers 
in  all,  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  gravity  of  the  other 
Paroxysmal  Motions — to  the  mere  difference  of  place  and 
degree  of  the  wrong  order  of  Cerebro-Spinal  Movement  on 
which  such  Chill  depends,  I  ascribe  the  diversity  of  Form  from 
which  each  of  these  disorders  takes  its  difference  of  name.  The 
truth  of  this  proposition  I  could  show  by  an  infinity  of  proofs — 
One  additional  fact  merely  I  will  adduce  in  this  place — the  state 
of  the  Secretion  from  the  Kidneys.  In  the  commencement  of  all 
these  Diseases,  the  water  is  either  pale  and  passed  in  large  quan¬ 
tity,  or,  it  is  suppressed.  During  the  Fever  which  follows  each 
and  every  of  these  Convulsive  Affections,  it  is  small  in  quantity 
and  hio-h  in  colour.  The  seat  of  All  is  One — the  Brain  and 
Nerves — they  are  One  in  Type.  To  a  reasonable  mind  I  shall 
have  little  difficulty  in  proving  the  truth  and  value  of  Unity 
of  Treatment  ! 

When  Ansesthetically  treated — in  other  words,  where  the 
Patient  is  rendered  insensible  by  Chloroform  inhalation — the 
cold  stage  of  the  Ague  fit  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  will  not 
only  be  at  once  cut  short,  but  the  subsequent  stages  will  like¬ 
wise  be  rendered  more  mild  and  tractable.  Should  the  patient, 
however,  from  prejudice  or  otherwise  object  to  this  mode  of 
practice,  you  cannot  do  better  than  give  him  hot  water  inter¬ 
nally — a  tumblerful  of  water  as  hot  as  it  can  be  drank.  This, 
•/ 

once  or  twice  repeated,  gives  for  the  most  part  more  or  less 
relief.  The  employment  of  Ammonia,  iEther,  and  other 
stimulants  may  often  be  useful  at  this  time.  The  Cold  Stage 
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may  also  bo  shortened  or  diminished  in  intensity  by  tlio  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid.  The  application  of  liga¬ 
tures  to  the  legs  or  arms,  or  both,  has  also  been  employed 
with  advantage  in  the  Commencement  of  this  Stage.  With 
equal  success  has  the  ligature  been  tried  in  the  various  Convul¬ 
sions  which  we  have  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  stage  of  Ague  ; — and  in  the  common  treatment  of 
them  all,  I  have  found  no  agents  so  valuable  as  Chloroform  and 
the  Hydrocyanic  Acid; — accumulative  proofs  of  Unity  of  Type! 

The  Hot  Stage  of  Fever  may  be  shortened  in  various  ways — 
by  Emetics — by  Sudorifics — by  Cold  Affusion  and  Cold  Drinks 
— and  by  the  wet  sheet  applied  after  the  manner  of  Priestnitz — 
one  of  several  illiterate  peasants  who  have  done  more  for 
Humanity,  than  all  the  pedantic  doctors  that  ever  wrote  or 
reasoned  about  Medicine  and  its  mode  of  Action.  A  cripple 
in  the  right  way  (says  Lord  Bacon)  will  beat  a  racer  in  the 
wrong!*  It  is  my  duty  to  state  that  the  Hot  Stage  of  Fever 
may  also  be  shortened  by  Blood-letting.  But  to  this  last  pro¬ 
cedure  I  object,  on  the  ground  that  it  deprives  the  Body  of  the 
material  of  repair — it  destroys  the  reparative  force  of  the  whole 
economy ; — while  the  tendency  to  Paroxysmal  Return  so  far 
from  being  Prevented,  is  very  much  increased  by  Loss  of 
Blood ! 

When  in  the  Sweating  Stage,  dry  the  patient  from  time  to 
time,  and  encourage  sleep  by  darkness  and  silence. 

During  the  Intermission,  the  most  important  part  of  the 
Physician’s  duty  is  to  be  done.  His  business  is  now  to  guard 
against  Paroxysmal  Return — to  obviate  if  possible  that  Ten¬ 
dency  to  Periodic  Repetition,  upon  which  the  mass  of  Medical 
men,  from  the  way  in  which  things  are  now  managed,  must  of 
necessity  speculate,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  amount  of 
their  professional  earnings.  How  terrible  that  Duty  and  Inte¬ 
rest  should  under  any  circumstances  be  found  in  a  position 

*  A  Peruvian  peasant  discovered  in  the  Bark,  a  Cure  for  Ague  ;  the  peasants 
of  Glo’stershire  the  value  of  the  Vaccine,  as  a  preventive  of  Small-pox  ;  a  peasant 
of  Styria,  the  value  of  cold  water  in  a  variety  of  cases,  where  it  never  was  before 
employed  by  physicians. 
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so  conflicting  ;  but  more  especially  at  the  present  time— -when 
the  number  of  Medical  Practitioners  is  so  great,  the  rapid 
recovery  of  the  Sick  under  any  professional  treatment  is,  as  a 
general  practice,  next  to  a  thing  impossible  ! 

Experience,  the  mother  of  the  Sciences,  teaches  us,  that  there 
is  no  Procrustean  Physic — no  remedy  that  in  all  individuals 
will  with  absolute  certainty  prevent  the  access  of  an  Ague  fit ; 
or,  the  access  of  any  disease  whatever. 

With  the  following  substances,  nevertheless,  which  from  their 
general  efficacy  in  that  respect  I  call  “  Chrono-Thermal  Remedies,” 
the  Physician  will  not  be  often  at  a  loss. 

The  Peruvian  Bark  and  its  essential  Principle  Quinine— 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  or  Prussic  Acid. 

Opium  and  its  Salts. 

Valerian  and  its  Salts. 

Piperine — -Product  of  the  Black  Pepper. 

Salicine— obtained  from  the  Willow  Bark. 

Strychnia— from  Nux  Vomica. 

Veratria. 

The  Vegetable  and  Mineral  Acids. 

The  Alkalis. 

Alum. 

Musk. 

Castor  and  other  Animal  Substances. 

Turpentine  and  other  Balsams. 

The  Oxyds  and  Salts  of 

Arsenic. 

Copper. 

Zinc. 

Silver. 

Iron. 

Bismuth — and 

M ercury — less  frequently . 

These  are  the  principal  agents  that  prevent  Paroxysmal 
Return ; — but  in  individual  cases  certain  other  agencies  have 
this  effect, — Alcohol  in  all  its  forms — Assafcstida,  Cubebs, 
Phosphorus Oil  of  Amber,  and  other  Essential  Oils  — 
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God  Liver  Oil — Diaphoretics — such  as  Antimony,  Sarsaparilla, 
Sulphur,  &c.  Paroxysmal  Return  may  also  he  prevented  by 
Dry  Cupping — or  Traction — and  by  the  application  of  a  hot 
iron  and  of  warm  plasters  to  the  Spine.  Cold  Plunge  and 
Shower  Baths,  have  succeeded  in  certain  cases.  Indeed,  there 
is  scarcely  any  known  agency  in  nature  that  has  not  in  parti¬ 
cular  instances  cured  the  Ague  !  I  may  almost  say  the  same 
of  everv  other  curable  disease. 

• j 

To  some  of  the  substances  which  I  have  given  above — certain 
of  my  Readers  will  possibly  object  on  the  score  that  they  are 
poisons.  My  reply  is,  that  no  agent  in  nature  can  possibly  be 
a  poison,  except  in  a  poisonous  close  l  In  a  won-poisonous  dose, 
neither  Arsenic  nor  Prussic  Acid  are  poisons — Given  medici¬ 
nally  by  any  honest  Physician  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  their 
possible  varieties  of  action — for  both  may  act  differently  with 
different  individuals  even  when  suffering  from  precisely  similar 
diseases — neither  one  nor  the  other  can  by  any  possibility 
poison  a  human  being.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  Materia  Medica,  a  single  ingredient  having  real  curative 
force — not  even  such  as  may  be  supposed  by  the  vulgar  to  be 
absolutely  safe, — that  might  not  by  maladaptation  be  converted 
into  an  instrument  of  destruction.  Opium,  for  example,  which 
few  would  object  to  take  in  a  medicinal  dose — unless  where  they 
knew  it  disagreed — has  in  doses  for  which  nobody  ever  prescribed 
it  killed  thousands.  In  particular  doses  and  constitutions, 
the  Peruvian  Bark  itself  is  a  Poison  !  The  words  Poison 
and  Medicine  then  are  merely  terms  of  relation — both  have 
reference  to  scale,  quantity,  and  adaptation.  True,  certain 
curative  forces  must  be  given  medicinally  in  doses  relatively 
minute — but  the  same  rule  applies  to  various  articles  employed 
in  our  diet  and  drink.  People  cannot  take  Cayenne  Pepper  or 
Mustard,  as  they  take  Sugar  or  Treacle  ;  nor  Brandy  or  Gin, 
as  they  take  Milk  or  Tea.  Certain  table  articles  then  that  in 
ordinary  quantities  may  even  favour  nutrition,  in  certain  other 
quantities  may  as  surely  poison  you  as  Arsenic  and  Prussic 
Acid  in  their  usual  medicinal  doses  can  NOT  !  To  be  forced 
to  give  explanations  so  self-evident  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
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is  not  very  flattering  to  the  progress  of  civilization. — Compelled 
in  our  defence  to  do  this,  it  is  obvious  that  people  might  employ 
six  years  of  their  natural  lives  to  better  purpose  than  in  learn¬ 
ing  a  “  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,”  a  kind  of  knowledge  which 
after  all  most  of  them  manage  to  forget  in  something  like  the 
same  number  of  years  that  succeed  their  leaving  school.  Some 
little  knowledge  of  Self  and  the  agencies  that  influence  Self, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  would  not  be  amiss — in  these  particular 
times  at  least — when  Doctors  and  Quacks  are  so  numerous  that 
the  great  study  of  both  “  Regulars”  and  “  Irregulars”  is  now, 
not  so  much  how  to  cure  quickly,  as  how  to  secure  their  patients 
for  a  period  of  time  the  most  indefinite !  Return,  we  to  the 
Treatment  of  Intermittent  Fever!  How  does  the 

Peruvian  Bark  act  in  this  case  1 — How  does  a  Passion  cure  the 
Ague  ? — By  acting  in  a  novel  manner  on  every  atom  of  the  living 
Brain  and  Nerves,  and  through  these  on  every  organ  and  atom  of  the 
Body.  No  man  ever  was  the  subject  of  any  Passion  without  expe¬ 
riencing  a  change,  not  only  in  the  movements  of  every  part  of  his 
Body — solid,  fluid,  and  gas,— this  last  is  seldom  ever  thought  of ! — but 
a  change  also  in  the  Temperature  of  all  its  organs  and  atoms.  A 
Passion  is  a  Fever — a  Paroxysm  of  more  or  less  intensity — and  occa¬ 
sionally,  though  not  so  frequently  as  other  Paroxysms  proceeding  to  a 
fatal  termination.  The  action  of  the  Peruvian  Bark  on  a  Healthy  man 
is  febrile.  It  can  produce  a  veritable  Fever  in  a  previously  Healthy  ^ 
Person.  I  have  known  a  perfect  Ague  fit  to  follow  its  employment  two 
or  three  times  over  in  the  same  individual — a  gentleman  who  suffered 
from  Asthma.  Like  every  one  of  the  Passions  the  Bark  can  produce 
novel  movement  in  the  atoms  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves,  and  by  conse¬ 
quence,  a  similar  novel  movement  in  every  part  of  the  body.  Its 
Curative  effect  consists  in  its  producing  an  order  of  movement  in  the 
atoms  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves  of  a  contrary  kind  to  the  order  of  move¬ 
ment  which  prevails  in  them  during  the  continuance  of  the  Fever,  for 
which  it  may  be  given.  But  when  on  the  other  hand,  as  occasionally 
happens,  the  action  of  the  Bark  instead  of  opposing,  actually  favours 
the  particular  order  of  movement  prevailing  in  the  Brain  and  its  atoms 
during  the  Fever  the  physician  wishes  to  conquer,  the  Bark  in  that  case 
not  only  fails  to  cure,  but  of  necessity  must  to  a  certain  extent  aggra¬ 
vate  the  existing  febrile  symptoms.  Like  every  known  curative  force 
the  Bark  and  its  principle  the  Quinine  have  a  double  action.  From  trial 
only  can  the  physician  know  whether  either  will  help  him  or  the  reverse 
in  individual  cases  of  any  disease.  But  in  the  hands  of  a  physician  per- 
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fectly  cognizant  of  the  double  action  of  all  remedial  forces,  no  remedy 
even  where  it  shows  a  tendency  to  aggravate  instead  of  to  ameliorate 
the  symptoms  of  the  patient,  can  produce  any  real  injury.  By  a  great 
want  of  tact  only  could  the  experienced  physician  in  such  a  case  cause 
his  patient  more  than  a  temporary  inconvenience. 

From  what  I  have  said,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  though  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  remedy  so  powerful,  and,  so  far  as  nomenclature  is  con¬ 
cerned,  one  so  almost  universally  applicable  as  the  Bark,  the  physician 
must  not  suppose  that  in  it  he  has  an  infallible  elixir — a  remedy 
adapted  to  all  constitutions  for  any  disease  whatever.  The  most  per¬ 
fect  Ague- fit  within  my  own  remembrance,  as  I  have  already  said, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  effect  of  two  grains  of  Quinine,  prescribed  for 
an  asthmatic  patient.  Every  time  I  tried  it  the  result  was  the  same. 
Dr.  Thomson,  on  the  other  hand,  mentions  the  case  of  a  patient  of  his, 
in  whom  this  medicine  brought  on  an  attack  of  asthma  :  ‘  When  he  was 
getting  well,  after  seven  or  eight  days,  I  again,’  he  says,  1  began  the 
sulphate  of  Quinine,  and  the  same  attack  was  the  result.’  A  lady,  to 
whom  her  physician  prescribed  it  for  debility,  became,  after  taking 
it,  subject  to  intermittent  fainting  fits.  Now,  some  would  be  glad  to 
lay  hold  of  this  as  a  reason  why  you  should  never  use  Quinine.  But 
the  smell  of  the  rose  has  produced  fainting — the  smell  of  ipecacuan 
asthma  ; — must  we,  therefore,  never  smell  a  rose,  or  keep  ipecacuan  in 
our  houses  ]  What  agent  in  nature  is  absolutely  innocuous  ? — Even 
rhubarb,  in  a  very  minute  dose,  has  produced  convulsions  with  some 
people. — When  Quinine  disagrees,  the  common  complaints  are  tremor, 
faintness,  headache,  vertigo,  nervousness,  cramps,  and  ‘  all-overishness.’ 
Ratier,  in  his  Hospital  Reports,  among  its  deleterious  effects  mentions 
nervous  agitations  ’ — next  kin  to  the  ‘  ague.’  Oh  !  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  whatever  can  correct  a  morbid  motion  may  cause  it  ! 

Like  many  other  medicines,  the  Peruvian  Bark  is  termed  by  writers 
on  Materia  Medica,  a  Tonic.  All  Medicines  are  tonics,  when  they  im¬ 
prove  the  health  of  the  patient ;  but  when,  on  the  contrary,  weakness 
or  nervousness  is  the  result  of  using  them,  who  will  say,  that  in  that 
case  they  are  anything  but  debilitant  ?  Like  an  emetic,  or  a  purge,  the 
Bark  may  do  both.  To  go  on,  then,  day  after  day,  prescribing  this  sub¬ 
stance,  and  what  are  termed  ‘  strengtheners,’  without  any  manifest  ame¬ 
lioration,  or  with  positive  retrogression,  is  not  giving  a  course  of  ‘  tonics,* 
but  a  succession  of  exhausting  or  debilitating  agents  ; — it  is  to  prescribe 
a  name  for  a  name. 

Whether  it  be  administered  during  the  Remission  or  Paroxysm, 
like  every  other  medicinal  agent  capable  of  influencing  the  corporeal 
totality ,  the  Bark,  if  it  act  at  all,  must  do  one  of  two  things,  namely, — 
Being  a  superadded  motive  power,  it  must  either,  with  more  or  less 
force,  continue,  or  with  more  or  less  force  reverse  the  direction  of  the 
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existing  order  of  corporeal  movement,  according  to  the  Attractive  or 
Repulsive  manner  in  which  it  may  exercise  its  motive  influence.  Now, 
as  this  difference  of  result  depends  upon  whether  the  patient’s  Brain  be 
negatively  or  positively  Vito-Electric, — in  other  words  whether  it  is 
capable  of  being  medicinally  acted  upon  by  the  Bark  in  a  Repulsive  or 
Attractive  manner, — a  thing  which,  as  in  the  case  of  inorganic  Elec¬ 
trics,  can  only  be  known  by  trial, — it  must  be  clear  to  every  reflecting 
person,  that  where  the  chances  in  favour  of  the  presence  of  either  Vito- 
Electrical  state  are  equal,  it  is  better  to  prescribe  the  medicine  during 
the  Remissional  movement  of  body,  when,  so  far  as  continuance  goes,  it 
must  act  to  a  certain  extent  at  an  obvious  advantage  ;  for,  it  moves 
then  £  with  the  stream.’  In  common  with  every  material  agent  capable 
of  influencing  matter  in  motion,  the  power  of  the  Bark,  under  ordinary 
cii’cumstances,  must  be  more  effective  in  continuing  than  in  reversing 
existing  motion.  To  reverse  generally  suggests  opposition,  difficulty, 
disadvantage.  To  continue  what  is  already  begun  as  generally  implies 
a  course  of  action  that  can  be  advantageously  undertaken.  The  chances, 
then,  being  so  much  in  favour  of  continuance,  it  no  longer  remains  a 
question,  which  state  of  body  should  be  selected  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  Bark, — the  Paroxysm  or  the  Remission.  Which  of  these  two 
periods  has  most  resemblance  to  Health  ?  The  term  Remission  at  once 
suggests  the  answer ;  this  then  is  the  proper  period  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Bark.  And  experience  has  confirmed  what  exact  reason¬ 
ing  might  have  anticipated ;  for  when  exhibited  to  the  patient  during 
the  Paroxysmal  movement,  the  Bark,  for  the  most  part,  not  only  renders 
that  movement  more  intense,  but  prolongs  with  equal  frequency  the 
duration  of  its  period.  A  like  effect — though  to  a  better  end — follows 
its  administration  during  the  movement  of  Remission,  for  not  only  in 
most  instances  does  it  prolong  this  period,  as  it  did  the  period  of  the 
Fever  in  the  former  case,  but  adding  force  to  the  existing  order  of 
movement,  it  brings  the  Remission  at  last  to  that  desirable  standard 
which  it  only  previously  approached,  namely,  the  standard  of  Health. 
Numerous  instances,  of  course,  have  occurred  where  a  contrary  effect 
has  followed  the  exhibition  of  the  Bark,  both  in  the  case  of  the  Paroxysm 
and  Remission.  But  the  general  result  of  its  employment  determines 
us  in  the  line  of  practice  we  should,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
pursue.  So  long,  then,  as  we  can,  by  the  Bark  or  any  other  agency, 
keep  up  the  movement  of  Remission  in  as  great,  or  even  greater  force 
than  before,  so  long  do  we  secure  our  patient  from  a  recurrence  of  the 
previous  Paroxysmal  movement,  involving,  as  the  latter  must  do,  the 
identical  corporeal  matter  of  the  movement  of  Remission.  Whatever  be 
the  name  or  nature  of  the  disease,  the  Remissional  Movement,  in  most 
instances,  though  a  shade  or  two  beneath  that  of  Health,  may,  as  we 
have  already  said,  by  the  increase  of  force  effected  by  the  Bark,  be 
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brought  at  last  to  the  healthy  standard  ;  nay,  in  some  cases,  by  a  too 
long  continuance  or  an  excess  of  the  medicinal  force  applied,  it  has 
itself  been  actually  converted  into  a  new  febrile  Paroxysm,  of  more  or 
less  intensity.  But  in  that  case  the  paroxysm  of  the  old  disease  has, 
with  equal  certainty,  been  prevented  from  recurring.  Still — however 
mild  and  subdued  the  movement  kept  up  by  the  Bark  may  appear, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  old  paroxysm,  if  it  only  be  continued 
for  a  sufficient  time,  it  generally  becomes  at  last  so  habitual  as  entirely 
to  supersede  the  original  disease,  and  to  destroy,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  constitutional  memory  upon  which  the  recurrence  of  the  old 
paroxysm  depended.  It  confuses  the  c  memoire  machinate, ’  or  that 
Tendency  to  Repetition  by  which  all  the  motions  of  health  are  periodi¬ 
cally  re-produced — and  by  which  also  all  morbid  motion  takes  on  a 
habit  of  periodical  return.  Whatever  will  put  the  Brain  on  a  new 
course  of  action,  will  confuse  this  memory.  New  scenes  and  places  will 
do  it — new  occupations  ; — changes  of  hours  of  eating,  drinking,  and 
sleeping — the  motion  of  a  carriage — and  horse  exercise,  may  all  do  it. 
Novel  thought,  however  produced,  may  do  it.  So  also  may  Surprise, 
Hope,  Joy,  Faith,  and  Enthusiasm.  What  are  these — what  are  all 
passions  but  Fevers  ? — and,  as  no  two  Fevers  can  affect  the  body  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  inasmuch  as  no  given  corporeal  atom  can,  by  any 
possibility,  move  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  moment — these 
Fevers,  however  mild  in  themselves,  are  sufficiently  powerful,  in  many 
cases,  to  avert  the  return  of  the  more  dangerous  morbid  motions. — 
Like  the  fevers  of  pregnancy,  puberty,  &c.,  they  may  cure  or  arrest 
every  kind  of  disease  you  can  name,  from  toothache  to  pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption  ; — like  the  same  fevers,  they  have  produced  all — according  to 
constitutional  predisposition. 

The  Chrono-thermal  Medicine  next  in  value  to  the  Bark,  is — 

Hydrocyanic,  or  Prussic  Acid.  In  its  concentrated  state,  it  is 
impossible  to  prescribe  this  Acid.  The  College  of  Physicians  have 
therefore  given  a  formula  for  its  dilution  for  medicinal  purposes  ;  but  I 
prefer  that  of  Scheele,  and  I  believe  most  other  practitioners  do  the  same. 
4  Diluted  Prussic  Acid,’  says  Magendie,  *  is  employed  with  success,  in 
all  cases  of  morbid  irritability  [weakness  ?]  of  the  pulmonary  organs. 
It  may  be  advantageously  used  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  and  chronic 
coughs,  Asthma  and  Hooping-cough  ;  and  in  the  palliative  treatment 
of  Pulmonary  Consumption  ;  indeed,  a  great  number  of  observations 
induce  the  belief,  that  it  may  effect  a  cure  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
latter  disease.  In  England  it  has  been  administered  with  success  in 
Dyspepsia,  [Indigestion]  and  also  in  Hectic  cough  sympathetic  of  some 
other  affection.  [Why  sympathetic  of  another  affection  ?  When  a 
man’s  health  is  wrong  throughout,  some  prominent  symptom  is  seized 
upon,  and  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  others  !]  Dr.  Elliotson, 
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both  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  has  frequently  employed  medi¬ 
cinal  Prussic  Acid,  prepared  after  the  manner  of  Vauquelin.  He  has 
recorded  more  than  forty  cases  of  Dyspepsia,  with  or  without  vomiting, 
and  accompanied  with  considerable  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  and 
with  pyrosis,  (water-brash,)  which  were  cured  by  this  acid.  The  same 
physician  quotes  a  case  of  Colica  Pictonum  (spasm  of  the  colon)  in 
which  Dr.  Prout  gave  the  acid,  and  procured  instantaneous  relief. 
Dr.  Elliotson  also  administered  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  in  a  great  number 
of  Pectoral  affections  ;  and  has  almost  invariably  succeeded  in  allaying 
the  troublesome  cough.  [Why  will  people  use  this  word  ‘  invariably  V 
-—what  agent  in  the  Materia  Medica  acts  invariably  in  the  same 
manner  ] — such  medicine  would  be,  indeed  a  specific  ! — but  it  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  we  shall  ever  discover  that  !]  Applied  externally 
in  lotions,  in  different  diseases  of  the  skin,  it  has  not,  in  Dr.  Elliotson’s 
practic,  produced  any  decided  effect.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  however,  asserts 
that  he  has  employed  it  in  lotions  with  constant  success  [here  again, 
‘  constant  success  !’]  in  diminishing  the  itching  and  the  heat  so  annoy¬ 
ing  in  Cutaneous  diseases,  and  has  cured  several  species  of  herpes. 

M.  J.  Bouchenel  has  published  an  interesting  memoir  on  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  prussic  acid  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  Pulmonary  Catarrh. 
He  mentions  four  cases  in  which  this  remedy  proved  effectual.  He 
concludes  by  urging  that  prussic  acid,  when  given  in  a  small  dose,  is 
not  more  inconvenient  than  an  ordinary  cough  mixture.  M.  Bouchenel 
has  also  employed  prussic  acid  in  a  case  of  consumption,  but  he  only 
succeeded  in  allaying  the  cough  for  a  time,  which  leads  him  to  doubt 
the  fact  of  its  having  really  effected  the  cure  of  confirmed  consumption. 
I  do,  however, assert  and  maintain,  (continues  Magendie,)  that  with  Prussic 
Acid  I  have  cured  individuals ,  having  all  the  symptoms  of  incipient 
phthisis  ;  and  even  those  in  a  more  advanced  stage. 

‘  In  Italy-  the  medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid  has  been  used  to  allay 
excessive  irritability  of  the  womb,  even  in  cases  of  Cancer.’  ‘  Professor 
Brera  extols  its  happy  effects  in  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs  :  he  recom¬ 
mends  it  also  in  Rheumatic  cases,  and  as  a  worm-medicine.  Since  this 
professor  has  employed  it  in  diseases  of  the  Heart,  Dr.  Macleod  has 
administered  it  in  the  same  diseases.  He  has  found  it  allay  nervous 
Palpitations,  especially  those  which  seemed  to  depend  on  derangement 
of  the  digestive  organs.  [How  common  this  error  of  accusing  one 
symptom  of  being  the  cause  of  another  !]  He  has  also  employed  it  in 
some  cases  of  Aneurism  of  the  Heart.  Dr.  Frisch,  of  Hybourg,  in 
Denmark,  has  allayed  the  intolerable  pain  caused  by  Cancer  of  the 
Breast,  which  had  resisted  all  the  antispasmodics,  by  washing  the  ulce¬ 
rated  surface  with  diluted  prussic  acid.  He  has  also  successfully  em¬ 
ployed  the  remedy  in  several  cases  of  Phthisis.  Dr.  Guerin  of  Mamers, 
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has  obtained  beneficial  results  from  its  employment  in  two  cases  of 
Brain  Fever.’ 

Thus  far  I  have  given  you  the  experience  of  others  with  this  acid, 
as  detailed  in  Magendie’s  Formulary  ; — let  me  now  add  a  few  obser¬ 
vations  of  my  own  in  its  favour.  Combined  with  the  tincture  of  lobelia 
inflata,  I  have  found  it  one  of  the  most  generally  effectual  remedies 
for  Asthma  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  same  combination  has 
enabled  me  to  cure  Spasmodic  Stricture  of  the  urethra  ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  I  have  obtained  successful  results  from  the  administration  of 
prussic  acid  in  cramp  and  spasms  wherever  developed.  In  the  low, 
habitual  Fevers,  whether  misnamed  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  or  hypochondria, 
I  have  found  it  particularly  valuable.  I  have  also  experienced  its  cura¬ 
tive  influence  in  the  treatment  of  Dropsy  ;  more  especially  when  com¬ 
plicated  with  difficult  breathing. 

In  Palsy,  I  have  found  Prussic  Acid  more  generally  successful  than 
Strychnia  ;  by  which,  nevertheless,  I  have  often  cured  that  complaint. 
I  may  here  again,  however,  mention,  that  it  is  my  custom,  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Disorder  generally,  to  combine  one  or  more  Chrono-thermal 
powers  —  Quinine,  Prussic  Acid,  or  Strychnia  —  with  one  or  more 
symptomatic  medicines,  those  medicines  possessing  marked  local  influ¬ 
ence.  Thus,  one  or  more  of  the  Chrono-thermal  agents  may  be  advan¬ 
tageously  combined  with  Iodine,  in  glandular  and  skin  affections, — 
with  Colchicum  or  Guaiac  in  Rheumatism  —  Squill  or  Digitalis  in 
Dropsy — Cantharides  or  Copaiba  in  Leucorrhoea  and  Gleet — with  Squill 
in  Catarrh — with  a  mild  laxative  where  costiveness  is  a  symptom  ;  and 
so  in  like  manner,  according  to  the  most  prominent  feature  of  a  case. 
Combined  in  this  way  with  tincture  of  ginger,  cardamoms,  &c.,  I  have 
found  Prussic  Acid  extremely  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  flatulency  and 
acidity  of  the  stomach.  In  all  these  disorders,  however,  this  and  all 
other  remedies  will  be  found  to  be  advantageous  only  in  so  far  as  they 
contribute  to  improve  the  temperature,  and,  consequently,  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  subjects  of  them.  Your  patients,  when  obtaining  their 
beneficial  effects  will  tell  you,  ‘ I  have  not  had  those  heats  and  chills 
which  used  to  trouble  me/ — or,  ‘  My  hands  and  feet  are  not  so  cold  or 
so  burning  as  formerly.’  If  you  poison  a  certain  number  of  rabbits 
with  Prussic  Acid — say  a  dozen,  and  pour  cold  water  in  a  stream  over 
six  of  them,  these  six  will  recover,  while  all  the  others  will  die.  This 
has  been  done  over  and  over  again  wuth  the  same  result.  You  see, 
then,  how  clearly  the  influence  of  this  agent  depends  upon  its  power  of 
controlling  Temperature. 

We  have  seen  that  Prussic  Acid  may  be  successfully  employed  in  the 
most  obstinate  Agues ;  yet  I  remember  the  case  of  an  Irish  barrister, 
who,  from  the  same  medicine,  experienced  severe  shivering  and  chilli- 
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ness,  with  cramp,  pain  of  the  stomach,  and  slight  difficulty  of  breathing ; 
the  very  symptoms,  you  will  remark,  for  which  it  is  so  often  available 
in  practice.  The  Yito-Electric  condition  of  the  cerebral  part  influenced, 
determines  whether  a  given  remedy  shall  produce  Attractive  or  Repul¬ 
sive  motions  ;  and  this,  we  have  repeatedly  stated,  can  only  be  known 
by  trial.  From  such  trial,  no  greater  harm  than  a  little  temporary 
inconvenience  can  take  place  when  Prussic  Acid  disagrees,  if  prescribed 
and  watched  by  a  judicious  physician.  Rhubarb  or  magnesia  may  do 
the  same,  for,  like  Prussic  Acid,  both  act  electrically. 

From  Prussic  Acid,  I  now  pass  to 

Opium,  and  its  Salts  of  Morphia. — These,  like  the  Bark,  may  be 
advantageously  employed,  in  prolonging  the  interval  of  Remission  in 
every  form  of  disease.  Opium,  indeed,  like  every  other  remedy,  pos¬ 
sesses  more  or  less  influence  over  the  whole  system,  but  its  more 
obvious  effect  is  the  control  which  it  exercises  over  the  Nerves  of  the 
Senses.  With  these  we  associate  Memory — and  as  every  part  of  the  body 
has,  through  the  Brain,  a  power  of  remembrance,  whatever  will  confuse 
or  suspend  the  action  of  the  senses,  will  often  equally  suspend  and  con¬ 
fuse  Memory,  and  consequently  conduce  to  the  suspension  or  interrup¬ 
tion  of  any  habitual  or  Periodic  Action  of  any  part  of  the  Body.  A 
minute  dose  of  Opium  generally  heightens  the  perceptive  powers,  while 
a  large  dose  as  generally  diminishes  them.  But  a  large  dose,  after  all, 
is  only  a  relative  term — for  the  quantity  that  would  poison  a  horse, 
may  be  a  moderate  dose  to  the  habitual  Opium-eater  ! 

I  do  not  know  a  disease  in  which  I  have  not  found  Opium  useful. 
In  dropsical  cases,  when  administered  at  that  particular  period  of  the 
day  when  the  patients  have  confessed  to  amelioration  of  their  feelings 
generally,  it  has,  in  my  experience,  been  frequently  followed  by  a 
copious  flow  of  urine  after  every  diuretic  had  completely  failed.  By 
giving  it  in  a  large  dose  during  the  remission,  I  have  kept  several  con¬ 
sumptive  patients  alive  for  months,  and  some  for  years  even,  whose 
existence  must  assuredly  have  been  shortened,  but  for  the  beneficial 
influence  of  this  drug.  There  are  persons,  however,  whom— 

‘Not  poppy,  nor  mangadora, 

Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world.’ 

would  medicine  into  slumber — but  upon  whom  the  cold  affusion  would 
instantly  produce  that  effect.  Behold  again,  how  much  all  things  depend 
on  Temperature  !  With  some  people  Opium,  as  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  acts  like  ipecacuan.  Who  can  tell  what  may  be  the  effect  of  any 
remedy  till  it  be  tried  ]  It  is  only  impostors  who  never  fail !  In  proof 
of  the  influence  of  Opium  as  a  preventative  against  disease,  we  are 
informed  by  Dr.  McPherson,  of  the  Madras  Army,  in  his  book  on  China, 
that  ‘  the  peculiar  active  principle  in  Opium,  the  narcotic ,  has  of  late 
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been  employed  with  considerable  success  in  Bengal,  as  a  substitute  for 
Quinine.  It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  at  the  time  fevers  prevailed 
so  extensively  among  our  troops  at  Hong-Iiong,  but  comparatively  few 
of  the  Chinese  suffered,  though  exposed  throughout  to  the  same  excit¬ 
ing  causes.’  And  this,  Dr.  MTherson  attributes  to  their  habit  of  opium¬ 
smoking.  Travellers,  who  have  witnessed  the  effects  of  this  drug  in  the 
East,  mention  tremor,  fever,  dropsy,  delirium,  and  restlessness,  as  the 
consequences  of  the  habitual  use  of  Opium.  It  has,  nevertheless,  in  my 
own  hands,  contributed  to  the  cure  of  all  these  symptoms  when  produced 
by  other  causes.  In  practice,  we  find  it  give  repose  in  one  case,  and 
preclude  all  sleep  in  another.  It  has  caused  mania,  and  cured  it. 

Very  analogous  to  Opium  in  their  mode  of  action,  are 

Alcohol,  Wine,  and,  Malt  Liquors;  but  like  every  other  medi¬ 
cinal  agent,  these  act  upon  the  body  beneficially  or  the  reverse,  in 
no  other  manner  than  by  changing  the  existing  temperature  of  the 
Brain.  If  a  glass  of  brandy  has  arrested  the  ague-fit  and  its  shudder, 
the  army-surgeon  will  bear  testimony  to  the  ‘  horrors  ’  and  tremblings 
which  the  abuse  of  strong  liquors  too  frequently  induces  in  the  previously 
healthy.  Are  not  the  chill,  the  shiver,  the  fever-fit,  the  epileptic,  asth¬ 
matic,  icteric,  strictural,  and  other  spasmodic  paroxysms,  daily  produced 
by  potation  ?  How  often  have  we  known  dropsy  brought  on  by  gin 
drinking  ; — yet  is  not  gin  daily  prescribed  with  the  best  effect,  for  the 
dropsical  ?  See  how  differently  alcohol  affects  different  men  !  One  it 
renders  joyful  or  gentle, — another  sullen  and  morose, — in  a  third,  it  gives 
rise  to  wit ;  while  a  fourth,  under  its  influence,  loses  the  wit  he  previ¬ 
ously  possessed.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  man  of  the  First  Regiment 
of  Foot,  who  grew  mighty  religious,  and  took  to  psalm  singing  every 
time  he  got  drunk.  But  this  spurious  kind  of  godliness,  as  you  might 
have  expected,  generally  evaporated  with  the  fumes  of  his  liquor.  That 
excess  of  religious  feeling  of  Veneration  (as  the  Phrenologists  call  it) 
does,  however,  depend  upon  the  temperature  or  motive  condition  of  some 
cerebral  part,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  and  that  it  takes  place  by  fits 
or  periods,  Shalcspeare  well  knew,  for  he  makes  one  of  Clarence’s  mur¬ 
derers  say  :  ‘  I  hope  this  holy  humour  of  mine  will  change  ;  it  was  wont 
to  hold  but  while  one  would  tell  twenty.'' 

Wine  will  make  the  brave  man  timid  and  lachrymose — the  coward 
capable  of  actions,  the  mere  thought  of  which,  in  his  sober  moments, 
would  have  inspired  him  with  terror.  One  man  will  first  show  the 
effects  of  drunkenness  in  his  speech — another,  in  his  diminished  powers 
of  prehension — some  individuals  will  not  betray  the  influence  it  has 
obtained  over  them  until  they  try  to  walk  ;  their  limbs  may  then  fail 
them,  though  neither  hand  nor  tongue  show  any  signs  of  inebriety.  Now 
all  this  is  done  by  the  change  of  temperature  which  wine  induces  on 
various  parts  of  the  Brain  of  particular  individuals.  It  throws  them  into 
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a  state  of  Fever ;  and  the  same  phenomena  may  be  witnessed  in  the 
course  of  fevers  produced  by  cold  or  a  blow.  Dr.  Jenner,  in  describing 
the  effects  of  excessive  cold  on  himself,  says,  ct  I  had  the  same  sensa¬ 
tions  as  if  I  had  drunk  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine  or  brandy,  and 
my  spirits  rose  in  proportion  to  this  sensation.  I  felt,  as  if  it  were, 
like  one  intoxicated,  and  could  not  forbear  singing,”  &c. — [Baron’s  Life 
of  Jenner .]  Take  the  converse  of  this — A  man  shall  get  as  “  drunk  a® 
a  lord,”  and  immediately  become  sober  under  the  influence  of  a  cold 
shower,  or  plunge  bath.  Does  not  this  unity  of  result  argue  unity  of 
mode  of  action  ?  We  prove,  then,  by  every  possible  manner,  that  the 
effect  of  wine  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  like  that  of  every  other 
power  in  nature,  relates  to  the  influence  it  exerts  over  the  Temperature 
of  one  or  more  portions  of  the  Brain. 

Musk,  Valerian,  Camphor,  Assafcetida,  have  each  and  all  of  them 
cured  the  Ague.  Were  it  not  for  its  expense,  Musk  would  doubtless  be 
more  extensively  used  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  For  myself,  I  place 
it  in  the  same  rank  with  quinine  and  arsenic  in  the  treatment  of  what 
are  termed  the  purely  nervous  affections.  It  is  generally  recommended 
in  books  to  begin  with  ten  grains  ; — in  my  hands  a  much  smaller  dose 
has  been  attended  with  the  best  effects  in  numerous  cases.  But  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  purity  of  the  drug.  I  lately  succeeded  with  Musk 
in  a  case  of  intermittent  Squint,  which  successively  resisted  quinine, 
arsenic,  prussic  acid,  and  iron. 

A  married  lady,  who  always,  when  pregnant,  became  the  subject  of 
Epilepsy,  but  had  no  fits  under  other  circumstances,  consulted  me  in  her 
case  :  I  tried  every  remedy  I  could  think  of  without  any  advantage 
whatever  ;  I  then  gave  her  Musk,  which  at  once  stopped  the  fits.  The 
dose  in  this  case  was  four  grains. 

We  have  constant  disputes  whether  a  particular  remedy  be  stimulant 
or  sedative.  Opium,  Musk,  and  Prussic  Acid,  have  by  turns  become  the 
subject  of  discussion.  One  theorist  will  take  one  side,  another  another, 
and  each  will  bring  you  facts  of  equal  cogency.  Both  are  right  and  both 
are  wrong.  To  reconcile  this  seeming  paradox,  we  have  only  to  observe 
that  all  remedies  are  either  stimulant  or  sedative  according  to  the  dose 
and  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 

Strychnia  can  both  interrupt  and  produce  Fever.  In  an  experiment 
upon  a  horse  suffering  from  ‘  lock-jaw,’  a  watery  solution  of  nuoc  vomica 
— the  well-known  source  of  the  Strychnia — produced,  when  injected 
into  the  veins,  a  shivering  fit  of  some  duration.  I  have  nevertheless, 
found  the  sulphate  of  Strychnia  of  great  service  in  obstinate  agues,  and 
in  many  chronic  diseases  in  which  chilliness,  vertigo,  and  hallucination 
or  phantasy  were  symptoms.  In  the  case  of  a  female  affected  with  ner¬ 
vous  blindness,  for  whom  I  successfully  prescribed  sulphate  of  Strychnia, 
the  remedy  deprived  her,  for  about  an  hour,  of  the  use  of  her  limbs. 
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The  recovery  of  her  sight,  under  its  exhibition,  amply  compensated  for 
this  temporary  accident.  I  have  found  it  confuse  the  vision  in  a  similar 
manner  when  prescribed  for  muscular  palsies.  In  the  treatment  of 
epilepsy  and  many  other  spasmodic  affections,  this  substance  may  be 
advantageously  combined  with  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  I  have,  not¬ 
withstanding  this,  on  several  occasions,  been  obliged  to  intermit  its  use, 
from  the  pains  of  which  the  patients  complained  while  taking  it  ; — and 
this  led  me  to  make  trial  of  the  remedy  in  rheumatism,  which,  in  some 
instances  it  cured. 

Silver. — A  consideration  of  the  occasional  beneficial  influence  of 
Nitrate  of  Silver  in  epilepsy,  led  me  to  try  its  effects  in  other  disorders 
of  the  spasmodic  kind,  such  as  asthma,  cramp,  &c.,  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  bear  testimony  to  its  very  great  value  in  all  of 
these  affections. — It  is  a  powerful  Chrono-thermal  medicine — and  like 
every  medicine  of  this  class,  it  can  produce  the  disease  it  can  cure. 

Tremor,  spasm,  palsy,  we  have  seen,  differ  but  in  degree.  In  all 
these  disorders,  Silver  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  bark, 
prussic  acid,  &c.  While  engaged  in  prosecuting  my  researches  upon 
the  medicinal  effects  of  Silver,  I  found  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful 
diuretics  in  the  Materia  Medica  ;  a  circumstance  not  altogether  unob¬ 
served  by  the  older  authors,  particularly  Boerhaave,  who  was  accustomed 
to  prescribe  it  with  nitre  in  dropsy.  It  has,  nevertheless,  the  power  to 
suspend  the  urinary  secretion.  There  is  an  affection  to  which  young 
women  are  remarkably  subject — a  periodic  pain  of  the  side — or  stitch. 
This  disorder  has  been  maltreated  under  a  variety  of  names,  according 
to  the  notions  entertained  by  attending  practitioners,  as  to  its  origin 
and  nature.  If  practitioners  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  ask  the 
patient  whether  the  affected  side  be  colder  or  hotter  than  natural, 
I  do  not  think  they  would  be  so  forward,  as  they  usually  are,  to 
order  leeches  and  cupping-glasses.  In  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
the  sufferer  will  tell  you  that  that  side  is  always  chilly  !  This  at  least 
might  convince  them  Inflammation  is  not  the  “head  and  front  of  offend¬ 
ing.’  '  Such  pain  is  the  result  of  spasm  of  one  or  more  of  the  intercostal 
muscles — which  pain,  when  the  patient  is  told  to  inspire,  will  assuredly 
increase.  Beware  of  adding  to  it  by  blood-letting  !  In  numerous 
cases,  it  will  yield  to  half-grain  doses  of  nitrate  of  Silver  —  failing 
which,  prussic  acid,  quinine,  or  arsenic,  may  be  successively  tried  ; 
and  to  one  or  other  of  these,  it  will  prove,  for  the  most  part,  amenable. 
In  pain  of  stomach  after  eating — also  a  disease  of  the  spasmodic  kind — 
I  have  found  silver  particularly  valuable.  In  all  varieties  of  cough  and 
catarrh,  I  have  derived  advantage  from  its  employment ;  and  I  am  sure 
it  has,  in  my  hands,  contributed  to  the  cure  of  indubitable  phthisis.  Let 
it  be  at  the  same  time  remembered  that  I  do  not  exclusively  rely  upon 
this  medicine  in  any  one  form  of  disease  ; — for,  unless  it  be  sulphur  for 
psora ,  [the  itch],  I  do  not  know  a  specific  in  physic  ! 
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'There  is  a  disorder  to  which  aged  individuals  and  persons  who  have 
suffered  much  from  mental  anxiety  are  liable — a  disposition  to  faint  and 
fall — often  mistaken,  and  fatally  mistreated,  under  the  name  of  “  ten¬ 
dency  to  apoplexy  f  The  employment  of  Silver  in  this  affection  has,  in 
my  practice,  been  very  generally  successful.  I  have  found  it  also 
decidedly  advantageous  in  vertigo,  and  in  many  cases  of  mental  con¬ 
fusion. 

Nitrate  of  Silver  has  great  influence  over  the  spine  and  spinal 
nerves  ;  for,  patients  sometimes  complain  of  pains  like  lumbago,  sciatica, 
and  rheumatism  while  taking  it.  I  have  occasionally  known  it  produce 
shivering  and  fainty  sensations,  but  these  inconveniences  were  merely 
temporary,  going  off  upon  the  discontinuance  of  the  medicine.  It  has 
cured  them  all  when  produced  by  other  causes.  You  are  aware  that 
blueness  of  skin  is  an  occasional  effect  of  nitrate  of  Silver  ;  and  I  must 
here  explain  to  you  the  reason.  Most  of  you  have  seen,  doubtless,  the 
pictures  produced  by  light  on  paper  saturated  with  nitrate  of  Silver. 
Before  the  nitrate  of  Silver  could  turn  the  human  face  blue,  the  skin, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  paper  employed  in  that  process,  must  be  completely 
saturated  with  the  preparation — for  how  otherwise  could  the  light  affect 
the  face  in  that  manner  ?  Though  I  have  myself  prescribed  nitrate  of 
Silver  thousands  of  times,  I  never  witnessed  the  slightest  tinge  from  its 
use — nor  would  any  other  practitioner  have  to  complain  of  it  in  this 
respect,  if  he  had  not  employed  it  in  too  large  doses,  or  too  continuously. 
Who,  then,  would  reject  a  valuable  remedy,  because  its  abuse  has  pro¬ 
duced,  in  rare  instances,  a  peculiar  colour  of  skin — seeing  that  every 
remedy,  if  improperly  applied,  may  occasion  the  far  greater  calamity  of 
death  itself ! 

Copper,  like  Silver,  is  now  seldom  used  but  in  Epilepsy.  Fordyce, 
nevertheless,  thought  so  highly  of  it  as  a  remedy  for  Ague,  that  he 
ranked  it  with  the  Peruvian  Bark.  Boerhaave,  Browne,  and  others, 
esteemed  it  for  its  diuretic  power  ;  and  accordingly  they  prescribed  it 
in  dropsy.  In  the  same  disease,  and  in  asthma,  I  have  had  reason  to 
speak  well  of  it,  and  I  can  also  bear  testimony  to  its  salutary  influ¬ 
ence  in  chronic  dysentery— a  form  of  disease  so  frequent  in  the  East 
Indies,  that  while  serving  there,  I  had  many  opportunities  of  testing 
Dr.  Elliotson’s  favourable  opinion  of  its  value.  That  it  can  produce  all 
these  disorders  is  equally  true  ;  for  where  it  has  been  taken  in  poisonous 
doses,  ( it  excites,’  according  to  Parr,  ‘  a  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  griping 
in  the  bowels,  tenesmus,  ulceration,  bloody  stools,  difficult  breathing, 
and  contraction  of  the  limbs.’  Universal  or  partial  shiver  will  be  found 
to  precede  or  accompany  all  these  symptoms.  Copper  was  a  favourite 
febrifuge  with  the  older  practitioners. 

Iron — is  a  very  old  remedy  for  Ague — perhaps  the  oldest.  Stahl 
particularly  dilates  upon  its  virtues  in  this  affection.  Much  of  the 
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efficacy  of  a  medicine  depends  upon  the  constitution  of  the  season  and 
climate — much  upon  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  This  metal,  like 
every  other  remedy,  has  consequently  had  its  supporters  and  detractors 
in  every  form  of  disease.  It  is,  at  present,  one  of  the  principal  remedies 
for  Hysteria,  and  other  female  disorders — disorders  which  we  have  else¬ 
where  shown  are  mere  variations  of  Remittent  Fever. — The  water  in 
which  hot  iron  had  been  quenched  used  to  be  prescribed  by  the  ancient  phy¬ 
sicians  as  a  bath  for  gout  and  palsy.  In  skin  diseases  and  cancer,  ricketts, 
epilepsy,  urethral  stricture,  &c.,  Iron  has  been  vaunted  by  numerous 
modern  practitioners.  The  ancients  recommended  it  in  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  dropsy,  hectic,  vertigo,  and  headache.  Now,  in  all  these 
affections,  it  has  served  me  much  like  other  powers — ameliorating  or 
aggravating  the  condition  of  the  patient,  according  to  peculiarity  of 
constitution.  Certain  pseudo-scientific  physicians  have  amused  them¬ 
selves  with  witticisms  at  my  expense,  on  the  subject  of  Iron.  Finding 
it  in  some  of  my  prescriptions  for  Pulmonary  Consumption,  they  have 
accused  me  of  mistaking  this  disease  for  dyspepsia.  How  long  will  men 
deceive  themselves  with  such  puerile  absurdity  ?  When  will  they  learn 
that  the  human  body,  in  disease,  as  well  as  in  health,  is  a  totality, — 
not  a  thing  to  be  mapped  into  parts  and  portions,  like  a  field  of  rice  or 
corn  !  Let  them  take  a  lesson  from  St.  Paul,  who,  in  his  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  has  these  remarkable  words  : — ‘  And  whether  one  mem¬ 
ber  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it :  or  one  member  be  honoured 
all  the  members  rejoice  with  it.’  With 

Zinc,  Bismuth,  and  their  preparations,  I  have  occasionally  succeeded 
in  prolonging  the  remission  in  many  cases  of  disease,  where  the  other 
principal  Chrono-thermal  Medicines  had  been  ineffectually  tried.  Gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  however,  they  are  less  to  be  relied  upon  for  this  purpose, 
than  those  we  have  just  been  considering.  The  successful  employment 
of 

Arsenic  by  the  natives  of  India,  first,  I  believe,  induced  European 
practitioners  to  try  its  effects  in  Ague,  and  also  in  diseases  of  the  skin. 
The  happy  effects  of  this  medicine  were  found  not  to  be  confined  to 
these  disorders.  Not  only  has  its  judicious  administration  been  attended 
with  success  in  Epilepsy,  and  numerous  other  forms  of  convulsive  dis¬ 
order,  but  it  has  been  advantageously  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
structural  change.  Like  every  other  remedy,  Arsenic  has  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  Inquire  of  miners,  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  this 
metal,  and  you  will  find  that  Fever,  Tremor,  Spasm,  Palsy,  and 
Sores,  compose  almost  the  sum-total  of  their  sulferings.  In  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  there  is  an  account  of  five 
cases  of  poisoning  by  Arsenic.  Among  the  symptoms  mentioned  by 
the  narrator,  Mr.  Marshall,  were  vomiting,  pain,  and  burning  of  the 
stomach,  thirst,  crural,  and  abdominal  spasms,  purgings,  headache, 
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dimness  of  sight,  intolerance  of  light,  palpitation,  chills  and  flushes , 
epilepsy  ;  all  of  which,  proceeding  from  other  causes,  I  have  successfully 
treated  by  Arsenic.  The  first  case  of  Epilepsy  in  which  I  ever  derived 
benefit  from  any  remedy,  was  cured  by  this  metal ;  the  disease  was 
principally  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  and  the  fit  came  on  at  a 
particular  hour,  every  alternate  night.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  after  an  attempt  at  suicide  by  Arsenic,  detailed  by  Dr.  Roget, 
periodic  Epilepsy  was  among  the  effects  produced.  The  subject  of  it,  a 
girl  of  nineteen,  had  also  chills  and  heats,  which,  if  you  please  you  may 
call  Intermittent  or  Remittent  Fever,  or  anything  else  you  can  fancy — ■ 
for  it  is  not  my  custom  to  quarrel  about  names  ! 

As  a  remedy  for  skin  disease,  I  have  every  reason  to  speak  highly  of 
Arsenic,  even  when  complicated  with  much  structural  change.  Some 
cases  in  which  it  had  very  great  effect,  I  will  detail  to  you.  The 
subjects  of  them  were  Sepoys,  or  Indian  soldiers,  who  had  suffered  in 
the  Rangoon  war,  from  bad  climate,  defective  food,  and  the  usual  priva¬ 
tions  of  men  in  the  field.  These  patients  were  under  my  care  for  a 
fortnight  only  ;  and  to  that  period  the  treatment  refers.  All  of  them, 
be  it  remembered,  had  had  4  the  Fever.’ 

Case  1.  —  Jan  Khan,  havildar,  (Native  Sergeant,)  had  diseased 
thickening  of  the  skin  of  the  legs  and  arms.  His  nose  was  enormously 
enlarged,  and  his  whole  appearance  unhealthy.  He  ate  and  slept  badly, 
and  his  tongue  was  foul  and  clouded.  After  the  operation  of  an  emetic, 
the  liquor  arsenicalis  was  administered  in  six  drops  thrice  a- day,  and  its 
effects  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  were  wonderful.  The  nose  had  then 
become  nearly  of  the  natural  size,  and  the  disease  of  the  skin  had 
gradually  lessened.  He  then  slept  and  ate  well,  and  expressed  him¬ 
self  much  pleased  with  the  improvement  he  had  received  from  his 
medicine. 

Case  2.  —  Daud  Khan,  sepoy,  had  pains  of  the  bones  and  joints, 
white  patches  all  over  his  skin,  and  an  irritable  sore  of  the  scrotum, 
from  which  a  fungus,  about  the  size  of  a  chestnut,  sprung  up.  He  com¬ 
plained  also  of  a  burning  sensation  in  his  feet.  When  I  first  saw  him, 
he  was  so  weak  he  could  not  rise  from  the  floor  without  assistance,  and 
his  countenance  indicated  extreme  wretchedness  and  debility.  Having 
removed  the  fungus,  the  lunar  caustic  was  applied,  and  Arsenic  inter¬ 
nally  administered,  as  in  the  previous  case.  In  a  week,  there  was  great 
amendment  of  the  sore.  The  patient,  since  then,  rapidly  gained  ground ; 
of  the  pains  of  the  bones  he  no  longer  complained,  and  the  eruptions  on 
the  skin  gradually  disappeared  ;  the  ulcer  at  the  same  time  closed,  and 
I  expected  he  would  soon  be  fit  for  duty. 

Case  3— Setarrum,  sepoy,  had  large  sores  of  the  leg,  sloughy,  ill-con¬ 
ditioned,  and  spreading  in  different  directions.  He  had  also  eruptions, 
like  the  last-mentioned  patient ;  and  his  appearance  and  strength, 
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thougli  not  so  wretched,  were  yet  sufficiently  miserable.  Furc  nitric 
acid  was  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  sores,  and  a  poultice  ordered. 
The  Arsenic  was  given  as  above.  On  the  separation  of  the  dead  matter, 
the  leg  was  supported  by  Baynton’s  bandage.  The  sore  gradually  healed 
—the  eruptions  disappeared — and  the  patient  regained  complete  health 
and  strength. 

Case  4. — Subryah,  sepoy,  had  had  his  leg  thrice  amputated,  the  last 
time  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  hut  the  bone  had  been  left  with  only  a 
covering  of  skin.  The  stump  was  in  an  ulcerated  state  when  I  first  saw 
him — and  the  probe,  upon  being  passed  through  one  of  the  sores,  found 
the  bone  carious,  (abraded,)  and  denuded  as  far  as  it  could  reach.  The 
patient  was  altogether  out  of  health,  not  one  function  being  properly 
performed.  It  was  proposed  to  amputate  at  the  hip-joint,  as  it  was  not 
believed  that  any  other  treatment  could  do  good.  To  this  step,  how¬ 
ever,  he  would  not  submit.  A  trial  was  given  to  Arsenic,  and  the  sores, 
beyond  expectation,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  had  nearly  healed.  The 
patient  then  slept  and  ate  well,  and  looked  comparatively  strong  and 
healthy. 

Case  5. — Yencatasawmy,  sepoy,  had  disease  of  the  skin,  and  an  ill- 
looking  sore  over  the  breast-bone,  which  bone  was  perfectly  carious — 
the  probe  could  be  passed  through  it  to  the  depth  of  three  inches  in  the 
direction  of  the  mediastinum.  The  patient  was  weak  and  irritable,  and 
could  neither  eat  nor  sleep ;  his  pulse  was  rapid  and  small,  and  his 
appearance  altogether  miserable.  Arsenic  was  resorted  to  as  before. 
The  ring-worm,  under  its  use,  disappeared — the  sore  began  to  look  clean 
— the  probe,  when  he  went  from  my  hands,  only  passed  to  the  depth  of 
an  inch,  and  the  patient’s  health  was  rapidly  improving. 

These  cases  were  entrusted  to  my  care  by  Dr.  Gibb,  of  the  Madras 
Medical  Staff,  while  he  himself  was  on  (  sick-leave,’  and  were  afterwards 
reported  by  him  to  the  Medical  Board  of  that  Presidency. 

Do  I  now  require  to  tell  you  the  principle  upon  which  Arsenic 
proved  so  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  these  various  structural 
changes  ?  It  acted  simply  by  its  power  of  controlling  Remittent 
Fever,  under  a  chronic  form,  of  which  these  unfortunate  sepoys  were 
all  suffering — the  structural  changes  being  mere  features  or  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  general  febrile  derangement. 

We  have  now  established — indisputably  established — even  by  the 
cases  of  the  schoolmen  themselves,  that  Fear,  or  any  other  given 
passion, — Bark ,  or  any  other  given  Chrono-thermal  medicine,  has  each 
cured  a  nosT  of  maladies,  which  the  authors  of  nosological  systems  not 
only  put  down  as  separate  and  distinct  disorders,  but  to  which  the  pro¬ 
fession  usually  ascribe  a  difference  of  cause  and  nature  ; — some,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  views,  being  diseases  of  debility, — some,  nervous, — some, 
inflammatory.  Now,  connecting  this  with  the  fact,  that  the  subjects  of 
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all  these  apparently  different  ailments  have  Fits  and  Intermissions ,  and 
have  each  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the  symptoms  or  shades  of  symp¬ 
tom  constituting  the  particular  type  of  disorder,  so  well  known  to  the 
vulgar  by  the  term  Ague  ;  for  which,  the  same  vulgar  are  aware,  there 
are  no  powers  so  generally  applicable,  as  Bark  and  the  passion  Fear  ; — 
to  what  other  conclusion  can  an  unprejudiced  person  come,  than  that 
all  disorders  are  variations  of  this  one  type — that,  abstractedly  speaking , 
there  is  but  One  Disease  !  If  this,  then,  be  true, — and  its  truth  may 
be  easily  tested  in  every  hospital  in  Europe — am  I  not  justified  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  notions  (for  I  will  not  call  them  principles)  which  have 
hitherto  guided  or  rather  misguided  physicians  in  their  treatment  of 
disease,  are  a  mere  romance  of  the  schools  ;  that  their  views  of  its 
causes  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  as  erroneous  as  their  modes  of 
cure  have  been  defective  ;  and  their  nomenclature  and  narrations 
throughout,  little  better  than  an  unmeaning  jargon  ? 


VALUE  OF  EMETICS  IN  FEVER. 

“  I  must  particularly  remark  one  effect  of  the  Emetic,  which  I  have 
often  turned  to  great  advantage.  It  happens  not  rarely  that  the  Ague 
comes  on  in  irregular  instead  of  regular  fits,  has,  in  a  word,  no  decided 
intermissions.  Holding  no  type,  it  resembles  more  a  Continued  Fever. 
Here  administer  an  Emetic,  and  the  consequences  will  be,  that  the  Fever 
will  become  a  Regular  Ague,  with  decided  intermissions  which  may 
then  be  quickly  and  happily  cured  by  Quinine  !  ” 

— • Hufeland's  Enchiridion  Medicine. 


ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL. 

Case  of  Chorea  ( St.  Vitus's  Dance ,  otherwise  “  Leaping  Ague,” )  cured 

Chrono-thermally. 

Under  the  care  of  Dr.  Barker. 

We  were  lately  much  interested  in  a  patient  of  Dr.  Barker’s,  who  was 
admitted  into  King’s  ward  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  Chorea.  It  was 
a  little  boy,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  who  for  a  long  time  was  proof 
against  the  principal  therapeutical  means  which  have  by  turns  been 
recommended  for  that  affection.  When  admitted,  December  11th,  1849, 
he  had  been  labouring  under  the  disease  for  two  weeks,  and  had  suffered 
from  it  twice  before.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  in  many  instances 
remedies  are  not  applied  in  consequence  of  certain  well  known  actions, 
but  empirically,  the  physician  being  principally  guided  by  precedents. 
No  doubt  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  we  could  always  find  out  the 
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why  and  wherefore  of  therapeutical  effects  ;  but  we  must  often  rest 
contented  with  having  cured  our  patient,  without  being  able  satisfac¬ 
torily  to  explain  to  ourselves  the  rationale  of  the  means  employed. 
[What  a  confession  in  this  nineteenth  century  !]  In  Dr.  Barker’s 
patient,  Fowler’s  solution  of  Arsenic  finally  subdued  the  choreic  affec¬ 
tion,  after  the  following  means  had  unsuccessfully  been  tried.  At  first 
the  boy  was  ordered  one  drachm  of  the  sesqui-oxide  of  Iron  to  be  taken 
three  times  a  day,  which  in  about  a  week  was  increased  to  two  drachms. 
No  effect  being  produced  by  this  mineral,  a  generally  successful  tonic 
was  prescribed — viz.,  the  sulphate  of  Zinc  in  three-grain  doses  repeated 
thrice  a  day  ;  the  dose  was  subsequently  raised  to  four  grains,  with  an 
occasional  purgative  and  a  blister  over  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal 
column.  No  benefit  having  been  obtained,  Dr.  Barker,  acting  upon 
acknowledged  principles,  [Chrono-thermal  ?]  combined,  about  five  weeks 
after  admission,  the  sesquioxide  of  Iron  in  two-grain  doses  every  fourth 
hour,  with  the  cold  shower  bath.  No  impression  being  made,  the 
sesquioxide  was  changed  for  the  sesquichloride  in  lialf-drachm  doses. 
The  child  was  hardly  improving  under  this  treatment,  when  Dr.  Barker 
ordered  the  following  combination  : — Sulphate  of  Iron,  three  grains  ; 
disulphate  of  Quinine,  one  grain ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  five  minims  ; 
to  be  taken  in  an  aqueous  vehicle  thrice  a  day.  Patient  became  worse 
under  this  medication  ;  and  the  liquor  arsenicalis  was  now  tried  in  doses 
of  four  minims,  repeated  three  times  a  day  ;  this  was  kept  up  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  Dr.  Barker  was  obliged  to  suspend  Fowler’s  solution,  as  the 
boy  was  beginning  to  lose  his  rest  and  his  appetite.  These  symptoms 
having  soon  disappeared,  the  arsenite  of  potash  was  resumed  about  three 
months  after  admission  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  April,  eighteen  days  after¬ 
wards,  the  improvement  was  so  great,  that  the  child  was  discharged 
without  having  upon  him  any  convulsive  movements  whatever.  The 
great  tenacity  of  this  patient’s  complaint,  who,  however,  had  been 
attacked  twice  before,  formed  a  very  striking  contrast  with  the  case  of 
a  boy,  a  few  years  older,  lying  some  beds  from  him.  Chorea  had  fixed 
upon  this  second  patient  with  its  usual  symptoms  of  jerking  and  spas¬ 
modic  movements.  But  the  preparations  of  Iron  did  not  disappoint  the 
physician  ;  they  were  persevered  in,  as  they  evidently  produced  great 
improvement  in  the  symptoms,  and  the  patient  was  discharged  in  a 
state  of  perfect  nervous  tranquillity.  If  wre  recollect  well,  the  arsenical 
solution  was  recommended  by  Martin,  Dr.  Salter,  and  Dr.  Gregory. 
Its  success  in  this  instance  shows  how  advantageous  it  is  to  possess 
succedanea  in  therapeutics ,  [Chrono-thermal  practice  !]  for  tonics  and 
the  cold  shower  bath  will  certainly  be  long  looked  upon  as  the  standard 
remedies  for  choreic  complaints.  Dr.  Copland  adds  to  these  means  the 
removal  of  irritation  and  inflammation  from  the  roots  of  the  nerves  by 
leeches  and  cupping.  This  precaution  may  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  [  ?] 
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though  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  was  not  omitted  in  Dr.  Barker’s 
case. — Lancet,  May  18 th,  1850. 

Dr.  Copland  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  Disease  called 
Chorea ,  when  he  talks  about  “  irritation'’  and  “  inflammation 
from  the  roots  of  the  nerves.”  The  Disease  is  a  disease  of 
Intermission  and  Return,  in  which  leeches  can  do  much  evil 
and  no  possible  good  —  a  disease  where  Dry  Cupping  or 
Traction  of  the  cupping-glass  along  the  Spine  may  be  of  great 
service,  and  where  Dr.  Dickson  employs  warm  plasters  to  the 
Spine  very  advantageously.  Dr.  Dickson  has  cured  cases  of 
Chorea  by  every  one  of  the  Chrono-thermal  Agents  mentioned 
in  this  number  of  the  Chrono-Thermalist. 

—Editor  Chrono-  Thermalist . 

“  26,  Red  Lion  Street ,  Red  Lion  Square,  8th  April,  1848. 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  to  you  my  gratitude 
for  the  light  I  have  received  from  your  Book  of  Books,  which  came  into 
my  hands  through  the  Son  of  Mr.  Bull,  Surgeon  Royal  Navy,  one  of 
your  correspondents,  in  your  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty.  I  have  always 
had  a  glimmering  of  the  Truth  as  to  the  Unity  of  Diseases,  but  I  confess 
it  was  but  a  glimmering.  The  practice  of  our  profession  till  I  read  your 
book,  was  to  me  a  sort  of  painful  groping  in  the  dark.  How  different 
my  present  feelings  on  the  subject — now  I  encounter  all  cases  with 
clearness,  confidence,  and  pleasure  ! 

“  Permit  me  to  give  you  the  particulars  of  a  case  which  you  have 
cured,  through  me  : — 

te  Mrs.  Scott,  the  wife  of  a  man  in  the  employ  of  Oombe,  Delafield  &  Co., 
came  to  me  by  recommendation.  She  is  now  thirty.  From  fourteen 
years  of  age,  she  had  been  under  medical  treatment  for  dropsy,  alter¬ 
nating  with  various  other  ailments,  such  as  bleeding  at  the  nose, 
eruptions  of  the  skin,  rheumatic  fever,  ague,  intense  headaches,  <fcc., 
diarrhoeas,  bloody  urine.  For  these  multitudinous  affections,  she  had 
run  the  gauntlet  of  I  knowr  not  how  many  hospital  physicians,  and 
nosological  and  pathological  practitioners,  who  severally  condemned 
her  to  die  ultimately  of  incurable  disease  of  the  head,  of  the  lungs, 
of  the  liver,  bladder,  kidneys,  skin,  &c.,  each  according  to  his  taste. 
Dr.  Golding  said  it  was  chronic  eczema.  Dr.  Golding’s  son  boiled 
the  urine,  and  shook  it  and  shook  his  head,  and  said  the  kidney  right 
or  left  was  affected  with  something  the  patient  could  not  remember. — 
Mr.  Shaw  of  the  Middlesex,  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  make  of  it, 
but  he  was  quite  sure  whatever  it  was,  it  would  come  to  an  operation. 
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A  Mr.  Greenhalgh  said — and  he  was  the  only  one  to  say — she  had 
the  Ague,  and  that  there  was  only  one  medicine  to  cure  her,  and  that 
if  she  would  take  that  she  would  get  well.  This  was  a  box  of  pills,  pre¬ 
pared  by  his  own  chemist,  which,  however,  did  her  no  good.  Mr.  Lloyd 
ordered  bleeding,  as  he  does  in  all  cases  of  doubt.  But  enough.  I  satis¬ 
fied  myself  that  all  these  incurable  diseases  were  developments  of  Febrile 
Action.  When  she  came  to  me  she  was  suffering  from  unmistakeable 
intermittent — passing  port  wine,  coloured  urine  during  the  last  stage, 
to  her  great  alarm.  With  the  Arsenical  Solution,  Compound  Powder 
of  Ipecacuan,  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Quinine,  Creosote,  Bismuth,  and 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  she  got  progressively  well  in  all  respects  in  six  weeks, 
and  she  is  now  in  better  health  than  she  has  been  during  her  whole  life  ! 

“  With  every  acknowledgment  from  me  for  the  benefit  conferred  by 
you  on  humanity,  I  subscribe  myself,  dear  Sir, 

“  Your  obedient  Servant, 

“  Jacob  Dixon. 

To  Dr.  Dickson,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 


A  NEW  CANDIDATE  FOR  THE  HONOUR  OF  THE 
CHRONO-THERMAL  DISCOVERY. 

From  the  New  York  Tribune ,  of  20th  May,  1850,  we  copy 
the  following  Advertisement : — 

“  Goon  News  for  the  Afflicted. — Dr.  J.  S.  Rose  of  Philadelphia, 
the  DISCOVERER  of  the  Chrono-Thermal  or  Reformed  Practice  of 
Medicine,  has  established  at  80,  Anthony  Street,  first  door  west  of 
Broadway,  an  agency  for  the  distribution  of  his  celebrated  and  won¬ 
derful  remedies  for  the  healing  of  disease,  and  takes  occasion  to  say  to 
those  suffering,  that  they  now  have  presented  to  them  an  opportunity 
to  avail  themselves  of  remedies,  the  curative  qualities  of  which  have 
long  since  been  established,  and  about  which  there  need  not  be  a  doubt 
entertained,  as  thousands  can  attest,  the  medicines  being  entirely 
vegetable,  are  perfectly  harmless,  yet  possess  great  power  in  eradicating 
disease.” 

What  do  our  Readers  think  of  this  ? — What  do  they  think 
of  Dr.  J.  S.  Rose,  of  Philadelphia?  Verily  Dr.  J.  S.  Rose 
puts  Drs.  Holland,  Copland,  Marshall  Hall,  Cartouche  Sc  Co. 
completely  to  the  blush.  Compared  with  the  Philadelphian 
Professor  of  Chrono-thermalism,  these  very  respectable  indi¬ 
viduals  are  one  and  all  a  set  of  poor  “  sneaks  and  snivellers.11 
Read  again  this  advertisement  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Rose. — And  now 
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read,  if  you  please,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Rose. — Orthography  and 
all,  here  it  is  as  it  came  from  the  pen  of  the  same  Dr.  J.  S.  Rose 
of  Philadelphia : — 

“  Phil.,  Amer.,  May  the  27th,  ’ 47 . 

“  To  S.  Dickson,  Esq.,  M.D. 

“  Dear  Sir, —  You  may  be  somewhat  astonished  and  startled  at  re¬ 
ceiving  a  letter  from  one  unknown  to  you,  and  perhaps  unworthy  of 
your  acquaintance  ;  but,  sir,  when  I  assure  you  that  although  a  stranger 
to  your  private  character,  I  am  by  no  means  so  to  your  professional 
repeutation,  the  liberty  may  be  excused.  Having  imported,  read,  and 
republished  you  Falicies  of  the  Faculty,  with  some  small  additions,  under 
the  title  of  ‘  Rose’  Dickson,’*  and  having  practised  your  system  with 
success,  which  has  never  attended  the  old  humbug  system  of  medicine, 
I  feel  assured  that  one  so  enthusiastice  in  reform  will  pardon  the  intru¬ 
sion.  Here  in  Philadelphia  after  25  years  endeavoing  to  relieve  the 
afflicted  by  strugling  against  nater,  or  by  pursuing  the  Pathological 
practice  of  Medica,  as  taught  in  our  Schools  of  Medicine,  you  better 
imagin  the  eagerness  with  which  I  grasped  the  first  hint  of  a  correct 
system  of  healing  art,  such  as  was  found  in  you  work. 

“  Though  discarded  by  my  medical  botherhood,  hooted  at  by  the 
would-be  wise  acres  of  the  day,  and  scorned  by  some  of  my  best  friends, 
I  have  lived  to  silence  all  oposition,  and  now  enjoy  a  reputation  for 
success  equal  to  Dr.  Turner  of  N.  York,  to  whom  I  have  proposed  a 
Chrono- Thermal  Convention,  which  we  shall  have  in  May,  ’47.  Our 
minuts  I  shall  send  you  as  the  illustrioes  father  of  the  system,  and  we 
shall  sound  your  praise  in  our  humble  rnaner  from  pole  to  pole. 

u  That  you  may  hourly  increase  and  long  enjoy  the  reputation  you 
now  enjoy,  with  the  great  satisfaction  you  must  feel  in  setting  the 
whole  medical  world  wright  after  the  loong  night  of  darkness,  is  the 
hearty  wish  of  your  very  humble  and  since  friend, 

“  J.  S.  Rose,  M.D., 

“  Ho.  8,  South  St.,  Philadlph.,  Am. 

*  A  copy  of  this  “  Rose’s  Dickson”  is  before  us.  It  is  a  jumble  of  rubbish  in¬ 
termixed  with  large  extracts  from  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty,  carefully  weeded  of 
the  Poisons,  the  better  to  suit  it  to  the  prejudices  of  the  mass  of  blockheads  who 
frequent  the  American  market  ! 
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DR.  TODD,  PROFESSOR  OF  MEDICINE  AT  QUEEN’S 
COLLEGE,  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  DRAIN. 

The  Readers  of  the  G hr  ono-  Thermo  list  will  be  amused  with 
the  strange  mixture  of  sense  and  nonsense  contained  in  the 
following :  — 

“  We  know  that  the  inhalation  of  Chloroform  and  of  Ether  will  cause 
both  delirium  and  coma,  [insensibility] ;  that  the  ingestion  of  Alcohol, 
of  Opium,  of  Indian  Hemp,  and  other  narcotic  drugs,  will  cause  delirium 
and  coma.  A  moderate  dose  of  any  of  these  poisons  will  cause  delirium  : 
a  large  dose  will  cause  coma.  It  seems  necessary  for  the  production  of 
these  morbid  states  that  the  poisonous  material  should  find  its  way  into 
the  blood  ;  and  we  know  that  their  direct  introduction  into  the  blood  is 
the  most  effectual  way  of  creating  the  two  states.  In  such  cases,  then, 
the  cause  of  the  delirium  and  coma  is  clearly  humorol.  A  poison  circu¬ 
lates  in  the  blood  which  has  an  affinity  for  the  vesicular  nervous  matter 
of  the  brain,  and  which,  therefore,  disturbs  its  nutrition.  No  part  is 
more  obnoxious  to  the  influence  of  any  poisonous  agent  which  may  be 
circulating  in  the  blood,  as  the  vesicular  matter  of  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain  ;  for  no  part  is  more  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-  vessels. 
The  pia-mater  which  lies  in  contact  with  the  whole  of  this  undulating 
surface  is  a  membrane  of  blood-vessels  from  which  innumerable  minute 
vessels  penetrate  the  vesicular  matter.  A  piece  of  this  grey  matter  of 
the  convolutions  successfully  injected,  appears  perfectly  red,  from  the 
multitude  and  the  proximity  of  the  blood-vessels  ;  and  there  is  no  other 
vesicular  matter  in  the  brain  except  that  of  the  laminae  of  the  cerebel¬ 
lum  which  is  so  largely  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  It  was  Elonrcns,  so 
far  as  I  know,  wrho  first  broached  the  ingenious  idea  of  a  special  elective 
affinity  between  certain  poisons  and  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  whereby 
he  explained  their  tendency  to  act  primarily  and  specially  upon  one 
part  in  preference  to  another.* 

“  The  characters  of  the  blood  in  cases  of  chronic  renal  disease  [disease 
of  the  kidneys]  have  been  well  studied,  and  these  are  identical  with 
those  which  we  infer  to  belong  to  the  blood  of  patients  labouring  under 
delirium  tremens.  They  are,  an  increased  proportion  of  water — a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  albumen — a  diminution,  in  a  very  marked  manner,  of  the  red 
particles.  This  condition  of  blood  is  very  favourable  to  serous  transu- 
dations  through  the  parietes  of  the  vessels,  and  very  unfavourable  to  the 
removal  of  effete  matters  from  the  tissues.  The  exosmose  from  the 
blood-vessels  would  doubtless  be  immensely  in  excess  of  the  endosmose 
unto  them. 

*  Toisons  take  their  places  in  the  body  as  if  allotted  to  them. — John  Hunter. 
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“  Thus  we  have,  in  this  form  of  delirium,  a  chronic  gradual  perver¬ 
sion  of  nutrition,  —  the  development  of  a  poison  in  the  blood, — an 
impoverished  state  of  that  fluid  :  all  conditions  which  we  have  seen  to 
exist  in  delirium  tremens.  There  can,  I  think,  then,  be  no  doubt  that 
the  pathology  of  Delirium  Tremens,  and  of  the  renal  epileptic  delirium, 
is  essentially  the  same.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  be  at  all  unreasonable  to 
view  the  simple  Epileptic  delirium  as  of  the  same  nature, — that  is,  due 
to  a  contaminated  and  impoverished  state  of  the  blood.  In  the  Lumleian 
Lectures  last  year  I  brought  forward  several  facts  and  arguments  to 
show  that  both  Chorea  and  Epilepsy  are  diseases  of  humoral  origin  :  that 
the  epileptic  paroxysm  is  probably  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  a 
morbid  matter  in  the  blood,  which  excites  the  polar  force  of  the  nervous 
matter  of  the  brain,  and  so  may  give  rise  to  delirium,  or  convulsions,  or 
coma.  [Upon  what  theory  do  Arsenic,  Iron,  and  Quinine,  nullify  this 
morbid  matter  in  the  blood,  where  they  happen  to  cure  the  particular 
diseases  to  which  Dr.  Todd  alludes  !]  If  this  morbid  matter  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  certain  quantity  to  the  centre  of  intellectual  action,  we  have 
delirium  ;  if  determined  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  or  in  greater 
quantity,  to  the  centres  of  emotion  and  of  sensation,  we  have  convulsions 
and  coma.  The  hysterical  delirium  is  much  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
Epileptic, — just  as  the  Hysterical  paroxysm  is  nearly  allied  to  the  epilep¬ 
tic  fit,  and  often  so  much  resembles  it  as  to  render  the  diagnosis  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty.  There  is  no  one  of  the  nervous  diseases  which 
more  clearly  belongs  to  the  class  of  humoral  diseases  than  Hysteria.  [!] 
It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  a  host  of  facts  in  proof  of  this  statement. 
Nor  can  we  ever,  in  the  most  aggravated  states  of  hysteria,  ascertain 
the  existence  of  any  morbid  process  in  any  part  or  parts  of  the  body 
which  can  at  all  account  for  the  phenomena.  It  is  common  to  attribute 
them  to  a  sympathy  with  the  uterus  ;  but  there  are  objections  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  fatal  to  this  doctrine.  First,  the  organ  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  thus  capable  of  disturbing  the  nervous  system  is  but  poorly 
supplied  with  nerves,  and  has  a  very  slight  connexion  with  the  nervous 
system  ;  secondly,  in  many  of  the  cases  of  even  the  most  severe  hysteria, 
the  uterine  affection  is  nil,  or  of  a  very  trifling  nature  ;  thirdly,  we  have 
an  affection  of  precisely  the  same  nature  in  men,  without  any  derange¬ 
ment  in  the  generative  organs,  or  at  least  without  such  derangement  as 
may  be  viewed  as  a  cause  of  the  nervous  symptoms. 

“  The  uterus,  however,  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  source  of  contamination 
of  the  blood.  [!]  There  may  be  a  great  drain  from  the  uterus  by  exces¬ 
sive  menstrual  flux,  which  impoverishes  the  blood  ;  some  of  the  morbid 
secretions  formed  at  the  uterus  may  re-enter  the  circulation,  and  so  con¬ 
taminate  the  blood  ;  [  !  ]  or  again,  the  ovaries  may  be  defective  in  their 
action ;  and  so  matters  which  ought  to  be  separated  at  each  catamenial 
period  may  remain  in  the  circulation,  and  contaminate  the  blood..  In 
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this  way  the  generative  organs  become  a  source  of  much  disturbance  to 
the  general  nutrition  of  the  body.  But,  besides  all  this,  there  is  frequently 
in  hysteria  a  very  imperfect  action  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  liver 
and  kidneys  are  much  deranged  ;  and  the  moral  state  into  which 
patients  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  fall  is  very  favourable  to  maintaining 
this  enfeebled  state  of  the  digestive  function  and  of  general  nutrition. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  in  any  degree,  an  unreasonable  view  of  hysterical 
delirium  to  attribute  it  to  a  similar  or  analogous  state  of  the  system  to 
that  which  produces  epileptic  delirium.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  apply 
the  same  reasoning  which  has  led  me  to  these  conclusions  respecting  the 
pathology  of  the  Epileptic  and  Hysterical  delirium  to  that  of  the 
Rheumatic  and  Gouty  forms  of  delirium.” — Dr.  Todd's  “  Lumleian 
Lecture  ”  in  Medical  Times ,  ls£  June ,  1850. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  AMERICAN  JOURNALS. 

From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ,  for  Dec.  1845. 

“  To  establish  the  point  that  the  Type  of  all  diseases  is  Intermittent 
Fever,  Dr.  Dickson  lays  it  down  as  a  broad  fact,  that  ‘  all  diseases  ’ 
commence  with  ‘  aguish  fits.’  Now  every  practitioner  knows  that 
very  many  diseases,  even  very  extensive  and  severe  inflammations,  and 
sometimes  general  fevers,  come  on  without  any  aguishness  at  all.  [  ?  ?  ] 
This  attempt  of  Dr.  Dickson  to  make  out  all  diseases  to  come  on  with 
agues  or  chills,  is  intended  to  establish  the  periodicity  of  every  move¬ 
ment  of  the  body,  both  normal  and  abnormal.  The  discovery  of  the 
Periodicity  of  all  morbid  and  healthy  movements  is  that  on  which  he 
mostly  plumes  himself,  and  tenaciously  and  exultingly  claims  as  his  own. 
He  extends  his  theory  of  the  periodicity  of  movement  not  only  to  all 
vital,  but  to  all  physical  actions  also  ;  even  to  all  stellar  movements, 
and  to  earthquakes,  tornadoes,  and  hurricanes.  The  doctrine  of  Unity 
of  Action  he  extends  through  all  Nature’s  works,  up  to  the  Deity  him¬ 
self.  But  he  does  not  claim  periodicity  for  the  Supreme  Being. 

“  If  by  periodicity  Dr.  Dickson  means  simply  Exacerbations  and 
Remissions,  without  any  reference  to  regularity  of  time,  [  !  ]  we  shall 
not  differ  from  him,  for  morbid  and  healthy  movements  vary  every  hour 
in  the  day,  and  every  day  of  the  disease,  just  as  the  winds  blow  high  or 
blow  low,  or  cease  blowing  ;  and  once  in  a  year  or  two,  or  oftener,  or 
not  so  often,  we  have  earthquakes,  tornadoes,  <£rc.  Now  we  have  no 
idea  of  calling  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  variations  periodical.  We 
have  been  taught  otherwise,  and  we  cannot  boast  of  having  yet  unlearned 
it,  as  Dr.  Dickson  may  have  done.  Walker,  in  his  Dictionary,  defines 
periodical,  c  circular,  making  a  revolution,  happening  by  revolution  at 
some  stated  time,  regular,  performing  some  action  at  stated  times  ’ — 
and  Brand,  in  his  Encyclopaedia,  gives  the  same  definition.  According 
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to  these  definitions,  what  becomes  of  Dr.  Dickson’s  doctrine  of  periodi¬ 
city  of  all  diseases,  cancer,  gout,  stone,  curved  spine,  and  all  the  phleg¬ 
masia)  ?  Such  theory  is  what  we  Yankees  call  a  matter  of  moonshine — 
a  pure  creature  of  Dr.  Dickson’s  heated  imagination. 

“  According  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Dickson,  Disease  is  a  Unit ;  so  also  he 
contends  is  the  modus  operandi  of  all  medicines.  In  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  all  diseases,  Dr.  Dickson  quotes  Hippocrates, 
who  says  (  disease  is  a  unit,’  and  that  a  £  humour ’  must  be  the  cause 
of  all  complaints.  Dr.  Rush  maintained  the  unity  of  disease,  and  held 
that  the  essence  or  type  of  all  was  £  vascular  excitement.’  Broussais 
contended  that  ‘  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  ’  was  at  the 
bottom  of  nearly  all  diseases.  Hahnemann  believed  that  the  type  of  all 
diseases  was  the  ‘  itch,’  £  scrofula,’  or  £  lues  venerea  ’■ — and  now  comes 
up  Dr.  Dickson,  and  tells  us  that  Intermittent  Fever  is  the  veritable 
type  of  all  diseases. 

“  How  who  does  not  know  that  this  doctrine  of  accelerated  or  dimi¬ 
nished  atomic  movement,  unity  and  universality  of  all  diseases,  and 
development  of  local  affections  as  effects,  is  the  very  doctrine  of 
Dr.  John  Brown,  taught  forty  years  ago,  embracing  all  the  theory  of 
Dr.  Dickson,  [EXCEPT]  his  Periodicity,  Temperature,  and  Type  ;  and 
these  will  ere  long  be  settled  as  sheer  humbuggery  !  * 

“  The  measures  he  condemns  are  Blood-letting  in  all  its  forms,  blisters, 
setons,  and  issues.  For  blood-letting  he  substitutes  emetics  and  cold 
applications.  These  are  his  coolers.  He  recommends  them  both  in 
Apoplexy  and  in  all  manner  of  inflammations,  or  at  least  he  would  have 
us  believe  so  ;  but  after  all  he  has  said,  he  knows  better. 

“  We  have  now  devoted  more  time  to  Dr.  Dickson’s  book  than  we 
originally  intended  ;  and  we  can  conscientiously  say,  that  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease  we  find  nothing  new  except  the  banishment  of  Blood¬ 
letting,  &c.,  and  the  more  free  use  of  Emetics.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
lancet  has  been  too  freely  used  ;  but  the  error  has  been  correcting  some 
years,  at  least  in  this  country,  where  Dr.  Dickson’s  ideas  were  never 
heard  of.  His  book  contains  many  hints  [not  new  of  course  !]  calculated 
to  benefit  the  settled  practitioner,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  junior  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession  it  would  be  very  apt  to  do  great  injury.” — [Rather 
contradictory  assertions.] 

From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

“  Periodicity  is  a  universal  law  of  nature.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Baird  states 
that  in  the  north  of  Europe,  where  the  sun  remains  above  the  horizon 
for  months,  the  fowls  go  to  roost  at  a  uniform  hour  in  the  afternoon.  By 

*  This  must  he  a  wilful  mistake.  J ohn  Brown  taught,  that  diseases  are  of  two 
kinds  -  Sthenic  and  Asthenic — diseases  of  Force  or  Power,  and  diseases  of  Debility. 
—  What  resemblance  has  this  to  the  Chrono-thermal  Doctrine! 
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what  other  law  than  this  is  it  that  people,  who  lead  regular  lives,  awake  at 
a  certain  hour  in  the  morning  ?  Do  you  say  it  is  instinct  ?  You  might 
as  well  say  that  the  sun  rises  in  the  morning  and  sets  at  night  by 
instinct ;  or  you  might  apply  it  to  the  tides.  It  is  absurd.  ‘  Instinct  ’ 
means  and  explains  nothing.  The  hen  covers  her  eggs  the  allotted  time, 
and  warms  them  into  life,  in  obedience  to  this  divine  law.  A  common 
illustration  of  the  operation  of  this  law  may  be  noticed  every  day,  in  our 
city,  by  the  conduct  of  the  horses  attached  to  our  omnibuses.  When  a 
passenger  gets  in  or  out,  without  any  uncommon  delay,  they  proceed  of 
themselves,  without  urging.  Should  any  delay  occur  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  c  man  with  the  five  dollar  bill  ’  waiting  for  the  change,)  at  the 
expiration  of  the  ordinary  period,  the  horses,  obeying  this  law,  attempt 
to  start,  and  the  driver,  mistaking  this  obedience  and  docility  for  stub¬ 
bornness  and  ugliness,  is  too  apt  to  restrain  them  with  violence  and 
objurgations.  If  he  were  as  wise  as  the  faithful  animals  he  drives,  he 
would  look  upon  the  thing  in  a  different  light,  and  would  keep  them  in 
proper  check  by  kind  words  and  gentle  treatment.  Let  the  experiment 
be  tried.” 


From  the  New  York  Weekly  Universe. 

“  What  an  extraordinary  feature  in  human  philosophy,  in  every  known 
age,  it  is,  that  the  greatest  destroyers  of  life — military  commanders  for 
instance — have  always  attained  the  highest  honours  ;  such  as  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  Dukes,  Emperors,  &c.,  while  those  persons  who  have  exerted 
themselves  to  save  human  lives,  have  invariably  been  subjected  to  perse¬ 
cution  and  reproach  !  Look  at  the  cases  of  Harvey,  Lady  Montague, 
Jenner,  Dickson,  and  that  grand  type  of  all  reformers  the  victim  on 
Calvary.  Yet,  after  all,  the  malice  of  the  enemies  of  reform  has  always 
failed  in  accomplishing  its  object.  The  fact  of  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,  nobody  now  denies ;  the  value  of  Vaccination,  and  the  Periodicity 
of  Disease,  are  truths  universally  admitted,  despite  the  persecution  these 
promulgators  have  had  to  encounter  ;  while  Christianity  survives,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour.  When  will  demons  learn 
that  to  victimise  a  reformer  only  adds  force  to  his  work,  instead  of 
destroying  it  ?” 


From  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

“  Pliny  informs  us  that  Rome  was  500  years  without  physicians.  Her 
rulers  forbade  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  banished  its  professors.” 

“Less  slaughter  is  effected  by  the  lance  than  the  lancet — that  minute 
instrument  of  mighty  mischief.” — Dr.  Reid. 

“  Thousands  are  slaughtered  in  the  quiet  sick  room.” — Dr.  Frank. 

“  When  poverty  is  sick,  the  doctors  mangle  it.” — Bulwcr. 
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It  was  to  rescue  the  medical  Art  from  such  stinging  reproaches  as 
these,  that  Dr.  Dickson  devoted  all  the  powers  of  his  brilliant  genius  ; 
which  has  enabled  him  to  elaborate  a  new  and  natural  system,  demon¬ 
strating  it  to  be  an  irrefragable  truth  by  a  long  array  of  facts,  and  “  as 
perfect  a  chain  of  positive  and  circumstantial  proof  in  its  support  as 
ever  was  offered  to  human  investigation” — the  success  of  which  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  authorised  him,  in  1844,  to  put  forth  with  entire 
confidence  the  following  prediction  : — 

“  The  day  is  not  distant  when  quacks  only  will  resort  to  the  lancet  and 
the  leech  for  any  disease 

To  which  may  be  added  the  authority  of  God’s  Holy  Word — 
“  The  Blood  is  the  Life  of  the  Flesh.” 


From  the  New  York  Sunday  Dispatch. 

“  Members  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  are  running  about  town,  and 
saying  that  diseases  in  this  country  have  changed  their  character  of  late, 
and  that  it  will  not  do  to  bleed  any  more,  not  even  in  Apoplexy.  When 
asked  for  the  reason,  they  say  that  it  is  owing  to  ‘  the  change  in  the 
climate  !  ’  The  Tribune  of  Monday  last  analyses  the  reports  of  the  City 
Inspector,  in  reference  to  the  mortality  in  this  city  for  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year,  compared  with  that  of  the  corresponding  first  four 
months  of  the  last  year ;  and  cyphers  out  a  diminution  of  over  700, 
or  about  twelve  per  cent., — nearly  3,000  a-year.  The  Tribune  adds,  in 
reference  to  the  alleged  change  of  climate,  1  after  all  the  wonder  at  the 
backwardness  and  wintry  feeling  of  the  present  Spring,  we  find  it 
almost  a  perfect  copy  of  last  year?  So  much  for  the  assumed  allegation 
of  a  change  in  the  climate.  A  distinguished  member  of  our  judiciary, 
on  whom  the  pretence  of  the  assumed  effect  of  a  change  of  climate  upon 
the  mortality  of  disease  had  been  urged,  drily  replied,  1  Yes,  I  see  there 
has  been  a  change  in  the  climate  of  England  also?  ” 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Chrono-Thermalist . 

“  Sir, — I  am  a  country  clergyman  and  rarely  visit  town.  I  have 
observed  that  the  doctors  do  not  bleed  half  so  much  as  they  did  a  few 
years  ago.  You  say  that  this  is  all  owing  to  Dr.  Dickson  ;  but  when  I 
have  asked  the  Medical  Practitioners  in  my  neighbourhood  why — they 
tell  me  it  is  because  the  Cholera  has  altered  our  constitutions  very 
greatly  since  it  came  amongst  us.  But,  Sir,  I  find  they  do  not  Bleed  in 
Inflammation  as  they  used  to  do,  even  in  the  cases  of  people  who  never 
had  the  Cholera  at  all  !  Yours  truly, 

“  Agrestos.” 
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THE  MEDICAL  TIMES  AND  THE  «  LADIES’  DOCTORS.” 

“  We  have  already  exposed,  with  our  utmost  vigour,  the  improper 
practice  which  Drs.  Ashwell  and  Lee  so  strongly  condemned. 

[  The  initiative  in  this  reprobation  of  the  Speculum  practice  was  taken 
by  Dr.  Dickson  in  the  Chrono-Thermalist .]  All  we  said  on  that  occasion 
we  repeat  now.  We  repeat  that  the  Speculum,  useful,  nay,  indispensable 
as  it  is  in  many  cases,  ought  never  to  be  employed  unless  the  practi¬ 
tioner  knows  that  its  use  is  required.  [We  unhesitatingly  deny  the 
necessity  in  any  case  !]  To  employ  it,  as  it  is  rumoured  certain  persons 
in  London  have  employed  it,  to  attract  notice,  and  place  themselves 
prominently  before  the  public,  to  use  it  merely  as  a  means  of  personal 
advancement,  in  fact  to  gain  practice  (!)  is  a  crime  against  the  laws  of 
morality,  and  treason  against  professional  honour. 

“  The  erroneous  and  one-sided  opinions  which  the  advocates  for  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  Speculum  hold,  prove  how  little  they  have  pre¬ 
sented  to  themselves  the  true  facts  of  the  case.  Dit.  Locock — who  made 
the  startling  assertion,  that  delicacy  ought  not  to  be  considered  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  disease,  and  was  both  for  and  against  the  Speculum — said,  that 
he  looked  into  the  Vagina  as  he  would  into  the  Throat.  True  enough, 
so  far  as  he  simply  is  concerned.  He  would  look  into  the  Vagina  as  an 
ordinary  matter  of  business,  and  think  only  of  what  in  the  course  of 
business,  it  might  be  necessary  to  do  there.  But  would  the  woman 
regard  it  in  this  philosophical  light  ?  Is  it  the  same  to  her,  whether  her 
tongue  is  pressed  down  with  a  spatula,  or  her  Vagina  distended  with  a 
Speculum  ?  Is  her  moral  state  to  be  left  out  of  account  altogether,  and 
are  we  to  treat  the  most  sensitive  organ  in  her  frame  as  if  it  was  so 
much  inert  matter,  whose  great  use  was  to  be  cauterised  ! 

“  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  no  man  who  regards  properly  his 
science  and  himself  can  ever  use  this  instrument  without  feeling  that 
he  is  driven  to  it ;  that  other  means  have  failed,  and  that  it  has  become 
necessary  to  adopt  additional  modes  of  investigation  and  of  cure.  And 
if  it  appear,  from  the  inquiries  which  will,  doubtless,  now  be  made,  that 
the  necessities  for  its  employment  have  been  knowingly  exaggerated  by 
its  advocates,  no  condemnation  can  be  too  severe  for  so  great  a  breach 
of  scientific  honour. 

“  Let  us,  however,  in  this  condemnation,  carefully  separate  the  abuse 
of  the  Speculum  from  its  use.  To  give  up  the  employment  of  the 
Speculum  would  be  to  deprive  ourselves  of  an  occasional  invaluable 
aid  to  diagnosis  and  to  treatment.  All  we  demand  is,  that  this  aid 
shall  be  employed  properly , — that  is,  as  a  means  of  cure  for  the  person 
treated,  and  not  as  a  method  of  obtaining  for  the  person  treating, 
worldly  consideration  and  success.1' — Medical  Times ,  Qth  June ,  1850. 
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“ PITY  THE  SORROWS  OF  A  POOR  OLD  MAN.” 

We  have  already  had  more  than  one  opportunity  of  alluding 
to  the  very  original  doctrines  propounded  in  the  “  Croonian 
Lectures,”  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  at  the  College  of  Physicians. 
The  terms  “  Esodic” — “  Exodic” — “  Diastaltie”-— upon  which 
Dr.  Hall  dilates  as  something  new,  are  merely  terms  expressive 
of  approach  and  divergence — in  other  words  Attraction  and 
Repulsion.  With  this  explanation  we  copy  from  the  Lancet , 
the  concluding  remarks  of  these  “  Croonian  Lectures.”  How 
far  Dr.  Hall’s  doctrines  are  true,  new ,  or  imaginary ,  the  Reader 
may  judge  for  himself. 

“  I  have  especially  laid  before  you  two  propositions  in  Pathology,  of 
great  importance  : — 

“  (1.)  That  no  disease  of  the  Cerebrum  [Brain]  or  Cerebellum 
[Lower  Brain]  can  induce  spasmodic  or  convulsive  symptoms, 
except  through  the  medium  of  the  Spinal  System.  [Is  not  the 
Cerebro-Spinal  System  one — and  in  Health  one  and  indivisible  i] 

“  (2.)  That  no  disease  of  the  Spinal  System  can  affect  the  Cere¬ 
brum,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  larynx  and  the  nerves, 
muscles,  and  veins  of  ‘  The  JSfeck’  [!  !] 

“  9.  In  short,  I  have  established  a  new  and  peculiar  Diastaltie 
Pathology. 

“  10.  I  have  applied  the  same  principles  to  therapeutics,  the  action 
of  certain  remedies,  the  treatment  of  a  certain  class  of  diseases. 
[£  Repetition’ — c  Alternation ’ — £  Intermission  !  ’] 

“  But  I  must  conclude.  In  doing  so,  allow  me  to  invoke  the  spirit  of 
candour  amongst  you,  and  ask  you,  gentlemen,  what  you  think  of  the 
Diastaltic  Nervous  System  ?  Do  you  know  of  any  inquiry,  any  disco¬ 
very,  so  extensive,  so  important  in  its  applications  in  physiology  or  in 
medicine  ? — any  in  which  so  much  has  been  accomplished,  and  in  which 
so  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  1  Then  accept  my  efforts  in  our 
common  cause  in  good  part.  Let  it  be  said  hereafter,  that  amidst  much 
opposition  elsewhere,  my  labours  were  encouraged  and  promoted  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London.” 

“  Pity  the  Sorrows  op  a  Poor  Old  Man  !” 
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“CASE  OF  POISONING  WITH  HYDROCYANIC  ACID.  By  Robert 

Christison,  M.D.  Recovery  by  Cold  Douche .  [By  Attention  to 

Temperature  ?] 

“  A  gentleman,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  whose  mind  had  begun  to 
give  way  under  the  pressure  of  dissipation  and  misfortune,  and  who  had 
several  times  threatened  to  commit  suicide,  hastily  summoned  his  wife 
one  evening,  told  her  he  had  just  taken  prussic  acid  to  put  an  end  to 
his  miseries,  and  immediately  fell  down  senseless  on  a  sofa,  without 
either  cry  or  convulsion,  but  drawing  his  breath  deeply,  forcibly,  and 
slowly.  Medical  aid  was  instantly  sent  for  in  all  directions.  Nearly 
half-an-hour  appeared  to  have  elapsed  before  I  reached  him.  Dr.  Adam 
Hunter  and  Mr.  Carmichael  had  arrived,  however :  the  stomach-pump 
had  been  immediately  resorted  to,  and  the  first  stroke  of  the  pump  was 
made  as  I  entered  the  room. 

“  The  convulsive  respiration  at  the  outset  had  been  soon  succeeded  by 
regular  breathing,  with  snorting  inspiration,  and  moaning  expiration. 
The  insensibility  was  complete  from  the  first  :  the  body  was  excessively 
relaxed,  and  without  any  convulsive  movement  ;  the  eyes  were  wide 
open,  staring  straight  forward  upon  vacancy,  injected,  watery,  and  with 
the  pupils  somewhat  contracted,  but  not  more  so  than  they  often  are 
naturally  in  persons  of  his  age  ;  and  the  face  and  head  were  congested 
and  hot.  The  introduction  of  the  tube  of  the  stomach-pump  did  not 
elicit  the  slightest  sign  of  consciousness.  In  this  state  I  found  him  on 
my  arrival — wholly  unconscious  under  all  ordinary  mechanical  stimula¬ 
tion,  totally  relaxed  and  powerless,  and  breathing  deeply,  laboriously, 
and  stertorously,  but  with  ordinary  frequency.  The  pulse  was  above 
100,  very  small,  feeble,  yet  regular. 

“  The  first  liquid  withdrawn  by  the  stomach-pump,  amounting  to  six 
ounces,  was  a  colourless,  nearly  clear,  watery  fluid,  being  little  else  than 
water  introduced  by  the  pump  upon  an  empty  stomach,  for  he  had 
taken  no  food  since  breakfast.  My  two  friends  could  not  observe  any 
odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  this  fluid,  even  while  warm  and  fresh 
drawn  ;  and  I  could  detect  it  only  faintly,  and,  I  must  admit,  equivo¬ 
cally,  on  whiffing  it  slowly  and  steadily  for  some  second.  Nor  was  there 
any  hydrocyanic  acid  odour  in  his  breath,  or  near  him,  or  in  any  part  of 
the  room. 

“  The  stomach  was  quickly  and  repeatedly  cleared  out,  and  ammonia 
was  applied  to  the  nostrils  from  time  to  time,  but  without  any  sign  of 
reviving  consciousness.  His  head  was  then  brought  to  the  edge  of  the 
sofa,  and,  while  it  was  held  over  a  bucket,  a  stream  of  cold  water  was 
gently  and  steadily  poured  over  it  for  two  minutes  from  a  large  jug,  a 
foot  or  so  above  him.  During  this  proceeding  the  breathing  rapidly 
became  deeper  and  softer,  and  without  snoring.  The  head  and  face, 
very  much  cooled,  presented  less  turgescence.  The  eyes  were  suddenly 
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turned  in  a  lateral  direction,  and  then  an  attempt  seemed  to  be  made 
to  fix  them  upon  any  one  who  put  a  question  in  a  firm  voice.  From 
this  time  he  slowly  recovered  without  any  further  treatment ;  and,  in 
an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  time  when  he  gave  the  alarm,  he  was  able 
to  mutter  e  Yes,’  or  ‘No,’  correctly  when  questioned,  and  he  could  turn 
on  his  side  without  assistance.  When  not  roused,  however,  by  being 
spoken  to,  he  fell  into  a  restless  sopor,  with  moaning  and  tendency 
to  shivering.  In  three  hours  he  was  tolerably  sensible,  but  drowsy  : 
he  slept  profoundly  all  the  subsequent  night,  and  next  morning 
he  was  quite  sensible,  though  still  sleepy.  His  mind  was  evidently 
unhinged,  but  not  more  than  before  the  act :  and  it  has  continued 
more  or  less  so  ever  since,  rendering  seclusion  from  general  society 
indispensable. 

“  As  in  this  instance  no  bottle  could  be  found  in  the  room  or  under 
the  window,  and  no  satisfactory  hydrocyanic  odour  could  be  perceived 
in  the  apartment,  in  the  breath,  or  in  the  fluid  first  withdrawn  from  the 
stomach,  a  doubt  might  justly  have  arisen  whether  hydrocyanic  acid 
had  been  really  swallowed.  The  symptoms,  however,  were  so  similar  to 
those  described  as  attending  the  slower  cases  of  poisoning  with  this 
substance,  as  to  leave  at  the  time  scarcely  any  doubt  in  my  mind. 
Accordingly,  on  examining  the  liquid  first  withdrawn,  I  detected  the 
poison  in  it  by  chemical  analysis.  It  was  first  subjected  to  distillation, 
after  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  half-an-  ounce 
of  clear  fluid  was  thus  drawn  off.  This  had  only  a  very  doubtful  hydro¬ 
cyanic  odour,  although  there  was  no  odour  strong  enough  to  cover  it. 
But  on  adding  two  drops  of  the  pharmaceutic  solution  of  potash,  then  a 
few  drops  of  the  two  sulphates  of  iron,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one 
equivalent  of  sesquioxide-sulphate  and  two  of  protoxide- sulphate,  and 
lastly,  a  single  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  considerable  precipitate  of 
Prussian  blue  was  obtained  instantly  and  characteristically.  Meanwhile 
the  patient  gradually  admitted  that  he  had  asked,  in  the  morning  of 
the  act,  at  a  certain  druggist’s  for  a  sufficient  dose  of  prussic  acid,  of 
full  strength,  to  kill  a  dog,  and  that  he  got  a  drachm .  The  druggist 
afterwards  supplied  Dr.  Hunter  with  what  he  believed  to  be  a  similar 
quantity  from  the  same  stock.  This  I  found  to  amount  to  forty-five 
minims  ;  and,  on  applying  the  very  convenient  test  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  I  ascertained  that  it  was  of  the  due  strength,  and 
neither  too  weak  nor  too  strong.  The  acid,  therefore,  contained  about 
a  thirtieth  of  pure  hydrocyanic  acid ;  so  that  our  patient  had  taken 
between  a  grain  and  a  half  and  two  grains  of  radical  hydrocyanic  acid. 

“  The  practical  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  this  case  are  various, 
and  not  unimportant. 

“  1.  The  symptoms  being  so  intense  while  there  still  remained  some 
poison  to  be  absorbed  from  the  stomach,  little  doubt  can  exist  that  the 
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case  would  have  proved  fatal  without  assistance.  Since  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Tawell,  doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  state¬ 
ment  in  my  book  on  Poisons,  p.  770,  that  two-thirds  of  a  grain  may 
prove  fatal ;  because  the  facts  on  which  that  statement  is  founded  had 
not  been  very  accurately  recorded  by  their  authors.  The  present  case, 
however,  will  at  all  events  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
a  grain  and  a  half  will  prove  adequate  to  occasion  death. 

“2.  It  is  clear  that  death  may  be  caused  by  hydrocyanic  acid  without 
any  odour  of  it  being  remarked  in  the  breath,  or  in  the  first  fluid  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  stomach,  even  although  the  odour  be  carefully  sought 
for,  and  although  the  poison  be  present. 

“  3.  The  notion  entertained  by  various  writers  in  the  London  journals 
on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  Tawell,  that  it  is  an  invariable  circum¬ 
stance  that  a  piercing  cry  ushers  in  the  action  of  a  poisonous  dose 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  evidently  erroneous,  and  founded  on  limited 
experience. 

“4.  Dr.  Herbst,  of  Gottingen,  was  the  first  to  propose  the  cold  a  fusion 
as  a  remedy  for  poisoning  with  hydrocyanic  acid.  Mr.  Bankes,  of  Louth, 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  substitute  the  cold  douche  of  the  head 
only.  For  many  reasons,  the  latter  would  seem,  d  priori,  to  be  the  more 
suitable  ;  and  the  present  case  shows  that  it  is  an  energetic  remedy, 
when  the  other  means  available  in  so  urgent  an  emergency  are  ineffi¬ 
cacious.” — Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Feb.  1850. 

“  Remarks. — This  is  a  most  valuable  case  in  the  history  of  poisoning 
by  prussic  acid.  It  shows  that  the  fatal  dose  of  this  poison  is  now  fixed 
as  accurately  as  it  need  be  for  practical  purposes.  This  case  presents 
the  largest  dose  from  which  a  person  has  been  known  to  recover.  In 
one  reported  by  Mr.  Nunneley  in  the  Provincial  Journal,  a  man  reco¬ 
vered  after  having  swallowed  1^  grains  of  anhydrous  acid  ;  here  the 
person  recovered  after  having  taken  1^  gr. ;  but  the  recovery  must  be 
set  down  to  the  good  effects  of  immediate  treatment  by  cold  affusion,  or 
rather  the  cold  douche.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  had  this  indi¬ 
vidual  been  left  to  himself,  he  would  have  died.  That  a  ‘  piercing  cry  ’ 
or  ‘  death  scream 5  accompanies  or  has  any  connexion  whatever  with 
poisoning  by  prussic  acid,  is  completely  disproved,  not  only  by  this,  but 
by  many  cases  recorded- in  this  journal.  It  never  had  any  other  foun¬ 
dation  that  we  know  of  than  a  crude  speculation,  from  the  occasional 
effect  of  the  poison  on  animals.  The  absence  of  odour  from  the  breath 
and  from  the  fluid  first  drawn  from  the  stomach,  although  this  fluid 
was  proved  to  contain  the  poison,  shows  that,  if  medical  speculation  had 
been  allowed  to  have  its  way  at  the  trial  of  Tawell,  what  a  miserable 
mistake  would  have  been  made,  and  how  completely  justice  would  have 
been  defeated  !  Dr.  Christison’s  statement,  that £  the  poison  may  exist 
in  the  stomach,  though  not  appreciable  by  the  sense  of  smell,’  was 
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attacked  as  an  unfounded  dogma,  and  every  kind  of  medical  and  legal 
sophistry  was  employed  to  deprive  this  statement  of  that  credibility 
which  it  deserved.  Fortunately  the  attempt  was  a  signal  failure,  and 
brought  disgrace  upon  all  concerned  in  it.  The  present  case  affords  an 
additional  proof  that  the  opposition  to  Dr.  Christison’s  view,  could 
have  arisen  only  from  ignorance  or  an  utter  want  of  experience  on  the 
properties  of  this  poison. — Medical  Gazette. 


A  NEW  FORM  OF  HYSTERIA. 

“Dr.  Marshall  Hall  describes,  in  the  Lancet ,  a  new  form  of  hysteria, 
connected  with  and  caused  by  the  abuse  of  the  Speculum.  In  his 
preliminary  remarks,  alluding  to  the  manner  in  which  the  charge  of 
indecency  was  received  by  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  late  meeting  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  on  the  ground  of  the  non-necessity  of 
the  exposure  of  the  person,  he  says,  ‘  but  if  there  be  no  exposure  of  the 
person,  is  there,  at  first,  no  wounding  of  the  feeling,  and  is  there  after¬ 
wards  no  deterioration  and  blunting  of  those  feelings,  by  the  repeated 
daily  or  weekly  use  of  the  speculum  vaginae  in  the  virgin,  and  in  the 
very  young  even  amongst  the  married  ?  ’  He  declares  that  there  is 
such  deterioration,  and  that  the  female  who  has  been  subjected  to  such 
treatment  is  not  the  same  person  in  delicacy  and  purity  she  was  before. 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall’s  declaration  on  this  point  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
results  of  experience.  The  consequences  of  the  abuse  of  this  practice 
are  indeed  lamentable.  Dr.  Hall  says  he  has  known  cases  of  the  most 
revolting  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  patients  to  the  practice  and  the 
practitioner.  The  current  of  the  ideas  becomes  hypochondriacally 
directed  to  the  organs  of  generation.  The  very  mind  is  poisoned.  A 
new  and  lamentable  form  of  hysteria  is  induced.  The  patients  become 
reserved,  and  moody,  and  perverse,  and  speak  unintelligibly  in  broken 
sentences  ;  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  family  are  broken  up  ;  sub¬ 
jects  are  discussed  on  the  domestic  hearth  which  ought  never  to  be 
mentioned  except  in  the  sick-room,  words  which  wound  are  spoken, 
and  thoughts  which  are  derogatory  are  expressed  by  other,  perhaps  by 
the  male,  members  of  the  family.  Dr.  Hall  mentions  cases  in  which 
the  speculum  has  been  repeatedly  employed,  and  had  induced  this  sad, 
wretched  state,  and  yet  no  uterine  disease  existed.  He  believes  the 
cases  in  which  the  young,  and  especially  the  unmarried,  are  afflicted  so 
as  really  to  justify  the  use  of  the  speculum,  to  be  rare,  and  the  cases  in 
which  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  the  patient  her¬ 
self  may  not  take  the  place  of  the  application  of  this  valuable  remedy 
in  substance  by  the  hand  of  the  practitioner,  to  be  rare  indeed.  We 
heartily  thank  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  for  this  additional  blow  at  the 
1  pollution.’  It  is  greatly  to  his  credit.” — Medical  Times ,  15th  June. 
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ERYSIPELAS.— DR.  REESE’S  NOTES  OF  HOSPITAL  PRACTICE. 

“  During  every  winter,  and  at  times  when  an  unusual  amount  of 
humidity  prevails,  there  has  been,  in  the  surgical  wards,  and  sometimes 
simultaneously  in  every  part  of  the  hospital,  a  marked  tendency  to 
erysipelatous  inflammation ;  so  that  occasionally  it  may  be  said  to 
approach  an  epidemic  form.  It  has,  then,  been  deemed  expedient  to 
collect  all  the  cases  scattered  over  the  house  into  one  or  more  wards,' 
rather  for  the  facility  of  their  treatment  than  from  any  dread  of  con¬ 
tagion.  Ice  and  iced  water  have  been  found  to  be  invaluable  as  a  local 
application,  and  this  when  the  free  application  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
iodine,  and  blisters,  failed  to  arrest  the  inflammation,  or  prevent  its 
spreading.  The  constitutional  treatment  has  been  chiefly  Quinine, 
wine,  (fee.,  under  which  a  majority  of  our  patients  recovered.  In 
phlegmonous  erysipelas,  numerous  and  extensive  scarifications,  allow¬ 
ing  of  the  free  escape  of  the  pus,  together  with  moderate  but  unremit¬ 
ting  pressure  by  rollers,  have  proved  signally  successful  in  many  formid¬ 
able  cases  ;  appropriate  constitutional  treatment,  to  support  vitality, 
having  been  steadily  persevered  in  throughout. — Dr.  Reese ,  in  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences ,  January. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

From  the  New  York  Sunday  Times. 

The  influence  of  the  Passions  and  Emotions  upon  health  and  disease 
involve  some  of  the  most  curious  questions  in  physiology,  pathology,  and 
therapeutics.  That  the  mind  and  body  influence  each  other  reciprocally 
is  known  to  all ;  but  few  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  that  influence.  We 
know  that  disappointed  love  or  ambition  may  wear  out  a  life,  in  broken¬ 
heartedness  ;  but  physicians  do  not  generally  take  these  influences  into 
account  sufficiently  in  dealing  with  their  patients  and  treating  their 
diseases. 

Health  has  been  defined  as  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  Now  it  is 
very  certain  that  we  cannot  have  a  sound  mind  without  a  sound  body, 
and  equally  certain  that  we  cannot  have  a  sound  body  without  a  sound 
mind  ;  but  where  the  mischief  comes  from,  in  case  of  disease,  is  the 
problem  to  be  solved.  And  it  is  a  difficult  one.  If  we  say  in  a  certain 
case,  that  a  man’s  disease  has  come  from  mental  troubles  and  griefs,  I 
will  point  you  to  another  case  where  the  same  circumstances  have  pro¬ 
duced  no  such  effect.  Is  it  not  fair  to  suppose,  then,  that  the  mental 
susceptibility  to  the  effects  of  grief  was  first  of  all  produced  by  some 
bodily  disorder  ] 

Impressions  on  the  senses  often  produce  powerful  effects  upon  the 
system.  Certain  objects  fill  us  with  disgust  and  nausea.  The  sight  of 
a  hair  in  the  soup  will  turn  a  delicate  stomach.  The  spectacle  of  a  grand 
procession,  a  cataract,  or  a  stormy  sea,  is  full  of  excitement,  but  other 
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sights  fill  us  with  gloom  and  despondency.  Strong  light  occasions  head¬ 
ache  ;  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine  occasions  sneezing.  A  flash  of  light¬ 
ning  has  caused  and  cured  the  palsy  ;  but  in  this  case  there  may  have 
been  electrical  influences,  beyond  the  effect  upon  the  sense  of  sight.  The 
view  of  an  interminable  waste  has  affected  people  with  a  sense  of  suffo¬ 
cation.  Gazing  from  a  great  height  affects  many  persons  with  giddiness 
and  nausea.  Looking  from  the  window  of  a  coach  or  railroad  car,  where 
everything  seems  gyrating  from  the  rapidity  of  your  motion,  sometimes 
produces  sickness.  Some  persons  become  giddy  and  even  epileptic  from 
gazing  at  a  rapid  stream  :  in  others  it  induces  reverie  and  a  disposition 
to  sleep.  Many  sights  give  nervous  people  the  fidgets.  The  sight  of 
blood  causes  in  some  persons  nausea  and  fainting.  The  sight  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  flogging  has  caused  new  recruits  to  fall  down  in  fainting  fits,  con¬ 
vulsions,  and  epilepsy.  Pleasant  sights,  on  the  contrary,  are  exhilarating 
and  invigorating.  We  should  surround  an  invalid  with  agreeable  objects, 
such  as  cheerful,  smiling  faces,  a  beautiful  landscape,  sparkling  waters, 
trees  and  flowers,  the  grand  old  mountains,  and  the  ever-changing  glory 
of  the  heavens. 

The  sense  of  hearing  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  functions  of 
life.  Certain  sounds  set  the  teeth  on  edge;  others  excite  laughter  or 
tears.  Simply  vociferating  in  a  patient’s  ear  has  broken  up  a  fit  of 
epilepsy.  The  ancients  believed  so  fully  in  the  medicinal  uses  of  melody, 
that  they  made  Apollo  the  god  of  both  music  and  medicine.  Hippocrates 
says  that  Nicano  swooned  at  the  sound  of  a  flute  ;  and  we  have  people 
at  this  day  who  get  very  tired  at  the  opera.  David  cured  the  madness 
of  Saul  by  playing  on  the  harp.  The  sound  of  a  fiddle  sets  people  to 
dancing,  and  people  walk  erect  and  heroically  at  the  sound  of  a  drum. 
Music  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  some  animals.  Mules  are  cheered  in 
their  journeys  by  the  tinkling  of  their  bells.  Horses  set  forward  their 
ears,  arch  their  necks,  and  step  loftily  at  the  sound  of  martial  music. 
A  sudden  crash  causes  a  fluttering  and  sinking  of  the  heart.  The 
Ranz  des  Yaches,  or  cow  songs  of  the  Swiss,  may  either  rouse  them  to 
combat  or  stretch  them  upon  a  bed  of  hopeless  homesickness.  Ship 
captains  have  found  an  old  song  to  have  more  influence  in  curing  a 
tropical  fever  than  all  the  prescriptions  of  the  navy  surgeons;  but  in 
those  cases  the  associations  of  memory  had  their  influence. 

Some  persons  are  violently  affected  by  the  sense  of  smell.  The  odour 
of  a  rose  may  produce  fainting  ;  and  the  poet  speaks  of  those  who 

“  Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain 

or,  as  some  render  it,  “  in  a  rheumatic  pain  ;  but  this  is  one  of  those 
emendations  of  the  commentators  which  are  doubtful  improvements  of 
the  text.  I  have  heard  of  a  sentimental  and  susceptible  young  lady, 
who  wanted  credit  for  an  extraordinary  degree  of  sensibility,  and  so 
fainted  dead  away  at  the  sight  of  a  bouquet,  which  proved  upon  inspec- 
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tion  to  be  artificial !  The  beautiful  heliotrope  has  made  some  men  asth- 
matical ;  so  has  the  luxurious  tuberose.  Musk  is  very  agreeable  to  some 
and  sickens  others.  Hanneman’s  favorite  method  of  giving  his  homoe¬ 
opathic  remedies  was  by  putting  a  pellet  of  sugar  and  milk,  as  large  as 
a  mustard  seed  or  the  head  of  a  pin,  moistened  with  the  decillionth  of 
a  grain,  or  thirtieth  dilution  of  the  expressed  juice  of  some  medicinal 
plant,  in  a  little  vial,  and  allowing  the  patient  to  take  one  smell,  or  at 
most  two,  every  seven  or  fourteen  days.  And  when  it  is  stated  that 
this  was  sufficient  to  cure  inveterate  diseases,  we  may  not  look  farther 
for  example  of  the  influence  of  smell  upon  the  vital  economy. 

The  sense  of  taste,  I  need  not  say,  is  intimately  connected  with  health 
and  disease,  as  it  is  the  sentinel  of  the  stomach,  and  the  purveyor  of 
nutriment.  Whatever  we  eat  or  drink,  we  examine  first  by  smell  and 
then  by  taste,  and  receive  or  reject  as  those  senses  are  agreeably  or  dis¬ 
agreeably  effected.  Yet  fashion  causes  us  to  educate  both  of  these  senses 
as  in  the  use  of  tobacco  and  many  articles  of  diet,  which  are  repugnant 
to  our  natural  taste.  The  Esquimaux  rejects  sugar  with  disgust  and 
revels  in  the  luxury  of  train  oil.  It  would  be  no  object  to  him  to  have 
his  cod  liver  oil  made  into  candy.  The  Asiatics  chew  quicklime  with 
their  betel.  West  India  negroes,  in  a  fever  they  are  liable  to,  eat  clay 
with  avidity.  School  girls  get  into  a  bad  way  of  eating  chalk,  slate  pen¬ 
cils,  and  charcoal,  and  ladies  in  delicate  situations  eat  every  thing.  A 
French  lady  once  paid  fifty  pounds  for  a  bite  out  of  the  white  shoulder 
of  a  young  baker,  and  went  into  hysterics  because  he  would  not  let  her 
have  another  at  any  price.  The  mere  thought  or  memory  of  a  delight¬ 
ful  savour,  excites  the  salivary  glands  so  that  the  mouth  fills  with  water. 
The  first  taste  of  food  causes  not  only  a  rapid  secretion  and  outpouring 
of  saliva,  but  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  pancreatic  fluid,  and  the  bile. 
How  strange  that  a  taste,  or  even  a  thought,  can  set  in  motion  the  most 
complicated  machinery  of  life  ! 

We  now  come  to  the  sense  of  touch.  This  sense  is  spread  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  and  may  be  affected  in  many  ways.  The 
lightest  touch  to  the  white  of  the  eye  often  causes  protracted  pain. 
Some  people  may  be  thrown  into  fits  by  putting  a  bristle  into  the  nose 
or  ear.  Touching  the  fauces,  or  back  part  of  the  mouth,  causes  vomiting. 
Touching  the  internal  surface  of  the  bladder  has  produced  vomiting, 
fainting,  chills,  rheumatism,  and  epilepsy.  Tickling  is  only  a  peculiar 
excitement  of  this  sense,  and  it  produces  violent  laughter,  madness,  con¬ 
vulsions,  and  even  death.  The  sudden  grasping  of  the  leg  or  arm,  or 
the  application  of  a  ligature,  Dr.  Dickson  of  London,  (from  whom  I  have 
taken  many  of  these  facts)  assures  us  has  arrested  fits  of  mania  and 
epilepsy,  and  he  attributes  many  of  the  supposed  good  effects  of  bleeding 
to  the  ligatures  used  in  the  operation.  Every  touch  excites  the  brain  in 
some  way,  and  the  brain  reacts  upon  the  body.  The  touch  of  the  kings 
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of  England  was  for  ages  believed  to  have  the  power  of  curing  scrofulous 
affections  of  the  sub-maxillary  glands,  or  what,  from  this  belief,  has  been 
called  the  king's  evil.  The  touch  of  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs 
has  been  believed  to  cure  multitudes  of  diseases  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  great  many  of  these  cures  were  genuine.  The  touch  of  the  cold 
dead  hand  of  an  executed  malefactor  has  been  supposed  to  have  the 
same  virtue  as  that  of  a  king,  and  doubtless  it  may  have  proved  fully  as 
efficacious.  But  in  these  cases  other  passions  have  their  influence,  as  I 
shall  have  occasion  presently  to  notice. 

The  passions  have  each  a  peculiar  and  powerful  effect  upon  the  phy¬ 
sical  organs  and  functions  of  the  body— a  more  decided  effect  than 
those  we  have  noticed  as  more  intimately  connected  with  the  senses. 
Love,  hope,  and  joy  excite  and  elevate.  Sorrow,  fear,  and  despair 
weaken  and  depress.  What  can  be  in  stronger  contrast  than  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  love  and  the  pangs  of  jealousy,  the  soft  tenderness  of  affection 
and  the  wild  fury  of  rage  ?  These  passions  can  pluck  a  man  from  the 
jaws  of  death  or  hurl  him  down  to  the  grave.  Still,  the  outward 
symptoms  of  these  passions  are  often  much  alike.  When  a  person 
turns  pale,  his  lip  quivers,  and  his  whole  frame  trembles  and  is  con¬ 
vulsed,  it  may  be  the  result  of  love,  or  hate,  or  rage,  or  fear. 

“  We  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,”  says  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  “but  that 
every  change  in  our  sensations  and  ideas  must  be  accompanied  with 
some  corresponding  change  in  the  organic  matter  of  the  body.”  A 
word  or  thought,  causing  a  passing  emotion,  brings  the  blood  mantling 
over  the  whole  face  and  bosom,  in  the  curious  act  of  blushing.  How  is  it 
that  an  innocent  little  thought,  in  the  mind  of  a  girl,  can  have  the  effect 
of  filling  and  distending  millions  of  blood-vessels  in  a  moment  ?  It  is  a 
thing  past  our  philosophy,  but  a  beautiful  phenomenon  we  may  witness 
every  day. 

Hudibras  says  that  love  is  an  ague  fit  reversed — the  hot  stage  pre¬ 
ceding  the  cold.  Love  ungratified,  every  day,  and  all  around  us,  in 
multitudes  of  cases  that  the  thoughtless  never  see,  brings  on  despon¬ 
dency,  decline,  consumption,  and  premature  death.  There  are  cases 
where  the  young  and  beautiful  have  died  of  broken  hearts — of  genuine 
affections  of  that  organ  from  the  same  cause.  In  others  the  result  is 
that  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  which  we  call  insanity. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  happy  love  has  often  brought  roses  to  the  pale 
cheek,  and  substituted  the  vigour  of  health  for  the  symptoms  of 
approaching  dissolution. 

Fear  is  the  most  depressing  and  paralyzing  of  all  the  passions,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  dangerous  in  its  reactions.  The  most  dan¬ 
gerous  man  or  animal  is  one  whom  fear  has  driven  to  desperation.  The 
weakest  animal  will  turn  at  bay  and  fight  desperately  in  its  extremity. 
But  the  first  effects  of  fear  are  to  drive  back  the  blood  from  the  surface, 
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and  produce  paleness  and  a  peculiar  pinched  expression  of  the  features. 
The  limbs  tremble,  the  power  of  speech  is  lost,  and  often  there  is  a 
sudden  stimulation  of  certain  functions  and  organs.  Fear  has  been 
known  in  a  single  night  to  change  the  hair  to  a  silvery  whiteness,  and 
to  give  to  the  whole  frame  the  aspect  of  primitive  old  age.  It  has  often 
been  the  cause  of  epilepsy,  idiocy,  and  insanity.  The  powerful  effects 
of  fear  have  frequently  been  brought  into  play  for  the  cure  of  diseases. 
We  all  know  how  the  sight  of  a  dentist’s  instruments  will  suspend  the 
pangs  of  the  toothache.  Sir  John  Malcolm  tells  us  of  a  Persian  doctor 
■who  cured  ague  by  the  bastinado.  Fear  is  a  common  cause  of  epilepsy  ; 
yet  in  a  school  where  the  disease  became  an  epidemic,  the  great  physi¬ 
cian  Boerhaave  cured  it  entirely  by  threatening  to  burn  with  a  red- 
hot  poker  the  first  boy  that  should  have  another  paroxysm.  Terror 
has  cured  the  goitre,  a  large  wen  of  the  neck  ;  and  abscesses  of  consi¬ 
derable  magnitude  have  been  suddenly  absorbed  under  the  fear  of 
an  operation.  Neuralgia  of  long  standing  has  also  disappeared  from 
the  same  cause.  Fear  promotes  the  spread  of  all  contagious  or  epidemic 
diseases,  as  has  often  been  witnessed  in  the  plague,  &c.  The  angel  of 
pestilence  went  to  a  certain  city  to  slay  twenty  thousand,  but  a  hundred 
thousand  perished.  When  charged  with  exceeding  his  commission,  he 
said — “  I  killed  my  twenty  thousand  only  :  fear  killed  the  rest.”  After 
battle,  men  have  been  found  dead  without  a  wound.  They  were  the 
victims  of  fear. 

Shame,  once,  in  a  well  known  historical  instance,  cured  the  morbid 
propensity  or  mania  for  suicide.  The  girls  of  Miletus  were  all  killing 
themselves  ;  but  when  the  magistrates  made  a  law  that  the  body  of  the 
first  suicide  should  be  exposed  naked  in  the  market-place,  the  mania 
ceased.  The  same  passion,  the  idea  of  shame,  has  also  caused  thousands 
of  suicides. 

Anger,  grief,  and  joy  may  either  of  them  cause  apoplexy,  hemorrhage 
of  the  lungs,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  hysteria,  and  insanity.  Joy 
may  kill,  as  well  as  grief,  and  either  of  them  may  cause  fits  of  sickness 
not  fatal.  Any  sudden  emotion  will  spoil  the  appetite  and  suspend  the 
function  of  digestion. 


NOTHING  LIKE  LEATHER. 

MEDICAL  EVIDENCE  GIVEN  BEFORE  COMMITTEES  OF  TIIE  HOUSE  OF 

COMMONS. 

Sir  B.  Brodie. — “  I  consider  Surgery  to  be  the  most  useful  and  the 
most  scientific  branch  of  the  Medical  Profession.” 

Dr.  Burrows. — “  A  Surgeon  does  not  require  so  much  patient  thought 
and  cool  deliberation,  as  a  Physician.  Nc  sutor  ultra  crepidam  !” 
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CONSULTATION.— No.  III. — THE  PIRATES. 

Scene — Dr.  Holland’s  Dining-room,  after  the  cloth.  Dr.  Holland  in 
the  Chair.  Dr.  Laycock,  Dr.  Ashburner,  Dr.  Forbes,  Dr.  M.arshall  Hall, 
Dr.  Copland,  and  Dr.  Todd. 

Dr.  Holland. — Now  that  these  lady-birds  have  cleared  the  coast, 

I  beg  attention  to  a  bumper  toast — 

Charge,  gentlemen,  your  glasses  to  the  brim  ! 

Here’s  to  “  The  SHIP  wherein  WE  sink  or  swim — 

The  Prize  Ship  PERIODIC ,” — which  /  boarded 
Just  as  its  Owner  had  completely  stored  it. 

And  thought  of  course  o’er  all  our  heads  to  lord  it. 

Dr.  Forbes. — Your  move  was  bold  !  but  ere  you  launched  the  Barque, 
Why  did  you  not  remove  the  “  Owner’s  Mark  ?” 

’Twas  not  enough  you  made  him  walk  the  plank, 

You  should  have  stoned  and  stoned  him  till  he  sank  ! 

Dr.  Holland. — Our  friend  mistakes — I  loosened  several  stays, 

And  dusted  down  the  deck  with  mystic  phrase — 

Crushing  the  creature  who  was  once  the  Master 
Beneath  a  load  of  “  stuff”  and  s^'c/an^-plaster  ! 

Working  and  burking,  too,  with  stealthy  touch 
Till  most  was  changed.- — Which  of  you  did  so  much  ? 

Dr.  Laycock. — Without  my  “lunars”*  worthless  were  the  Prize — 
Mine  also  the  “Septennary”  disguise. 

Dr.  Forbes. — But  for  wrong  “  Credit”  giv’n  you  in  my  Review, 

Nor  both  nor  either  had  ta’en  in  the  crew  ! 

Dr.  Ashdurner. — Electric  alterations  fore  and  aft, 

I  certainly  suggested  for  the  Craft- 
Attraction  here — Repulsion  there  ; — in  fine 
Mesmeric  Contributions — these  were  mine  ! 

Dr.  Copland. — By  not  the  least  ingenious  of  devices, 

I  took  the  Vessel  through  a  dangerous  Crisis  ; 

Her  deck  I  kept  in  nautical  condition, 

While  ail  around  was  Terror  and  Transition  ; 

Til]  seeing  safety  from  the  giddy  mast, 

On  the  “  Wood  Pavement”  I  my  anchor  cast. 

“  Malarious  winds”  now  round  and  round  us  flitted, 

And  from  that  moment  all  our  ails  Remitted  ! 

*  Dr.  Laycock  attributes  Human  Periodicity  to  li  Lunar  influence,”  but  be  does 
not  tell  us  what  causes  the  Periodicity  of  the  Moon  !  or  what  causes  the  Periodicity 
of  the  Sun  or  Stars  ! 
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Dr.  Marshall  Hall. — These,  like  my  “  Reflex  dodge,”  do  now  no  good 
So  turn  we  to  what  must  be  understood — 

Turn  to  the  simple,  sensible,  and  new — 

Have  I  not  given  you  Ariadne’s  Clue 

To  lead  and  guide  you  through  this  Sea  of  Doubt  ? 

“  Esodic”  moving  in, — “Exodic”  out  ! 

“  These  principles  of  Rest  and  Repetition,” — 

“  Strychnic  and  Epileptic  Intermission,” — 

“  The  alternation  which  is  now  our  guide 
Of  relative  cold  and  heat,”  when  well  applied, — 

“  Cathodic”  and  “  Anodic,” — “  Diastaltic,” — 

Like  a  Chronometer,  how  each  and  all  tick  ! 

Or  simpler  still — “Panthodic”  and  “Pollodic,” 

Familiar  in  their  radex  PERIODIC  ! 

With  several  other  terms,  whose  derivation 
Comes  from  the  School  of  Faraday’s  Creation. 

Dr.  Ashburner. — There  is  no  “  honour  among  thieves,”  1  see, 

That  move  on  Faraday  is  stolen  from  me  ! 

Dr.  Marshall  IIall. — Most  miserable  Clairvoyant ! 

Dr.  Todd. —  Nay,  be  friends, 

Else  we  shall  never  compass  common  ends  ! 

Dr.  Holland. — By  the  way,  Todd  !  in  your  “  Lumleian  course,” 

You  rather  make  of  me  a  stalking  horse, 

Without  one  brief  allusion  to  my  “  Notes,” 

From  which  you  know  even  Dickson  sometimes  quotes. 

Dr.  Todd. — How  mean  you  ? 

Dr.  Holland. —  Why,  that  “  Poisoned  blood’s”  the  cause 

Of  Apoplectic  Seizures,  Gout,  and  Yaws, 

Delirium  Tremens,  Epilepsy,  Dropsy, 

And  all  the  ills  that  turn  us  “  turvey-topsy  ;” 

That  doctrine’s  mine  all  through  !  In  my  “  Reflexions''' 

I’ve  traced  the  subject  to  its  whole  Connexions.* 

Dr.  Todd. — Oh  !  as  for  that,  I  made  the  HUMORAL  Creed, 

A  reason  simply  why  we  should  not  bleed. 

Besides,  it  forms  the  best,  however  flimsy, 

Opposing  dodge  to  Dickson’s  NERVOUS  whimsy. 


*  “  The  cause  of  Gout  is  a  morbid  ingredient  in  the  blood — nay,  it  cannot  be 
denied.” — Dr.  Holland’s  Medical  Notes  and  Reflexions. 
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Dr.  Forbes. — Jesting  apart — the  Public  seem  to  “twig” — 

They  do  indeed  ! — through  all  our  “  Thimble-rig.” 

Dr.  Holland. — The  Public  twig  !  fill  one  more  bumper  glass, 

And  drink  long  life  to  that  most  “  Stupid  Ass,” 

Who,  when  released  from  load,  and  goad,  and  stick, 

Flings  up  his  heels  the  friendly  fool  to  kick  ! 

In  mundane  matters  if  you  would  succeed, 

“  Use  mankind  badly  !” — Radcliffe’s  words  to  Meade  ! 

Dr.  Forbes. — Still,  I  have  heard  it  hinted  that  we’re  wrong 
In  using  mankind  ill — so  very,  very  long  ! 

Dr.  Holland. — Bah  !  bah  !  what  patient  ever  thanked  the  ninny 
Who  cured  his  “  Fever”  for  a  single  guinea  ; 

While  you  and  I — no  matter  how  we  blundered — 

Made  people  pay  with  gratitude  some  hundred  ! 

Charge  dear,  the  world  will  take  you  at  your  price  ; 

Work  cheap,  and  you’ll  be  never  thought  of  twice. 

Dr.  Copland. — What  golden  lessons  !  On  our  worthy  host, 

These,  you  may  see,  have  not  been  lessons  lost ; 

Look  for  example  to  this  morning’s  Post ! 

Dr.  Forbes  reads — “  The  party  at  MBS.  HOLLAND'' S,  Friday  night, 
Was  quite  Aristocratic — crowded  quite — 

Among  the  fashionables  of  rank  and  note, 

The  Duke  of  Cram  was  there,  Lord  Turn-his-coat 
And  Lady, — Lord  and  Lady  Boolybacket, 

The  charming  Countess  Rake — Vicountess  Racket, 

The  Ladies  Noodle,  Doodle,  and  Fitz  Dunce, 

Miss  Passee  Poodle  [young  and  pretty  once  !] 

Chief  Baron  Block,  The  new  Chief  Justice  Plain, 

With  Sirs  and  Honourables  a  perfect  train.” 

Dr.  Forbes. — Three  CHEERS  for  HOLLAND  !  he’s  the  Chief  we  fix 
on ! 

Dr.  Todd.— Hip  !  hip !  hurrah  !  Three  GROANS  for  DR.  DICKSON! 


NOTE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

«  W.  F.” — “  C.  D.  E.”—“  L.  M.”  and  “  L.  M.  G «  An  Englishman” 
— “A  Scotchman” — “An  Irishman” — and  Goodness  knows  how  many 
“  Foreigners,”  have  sent  us  congratulatory  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
“  Ladies’  Doctors ”  and  their  vile  Instrument,  the  Speculum  !  “  To  you, 

Sir,  (writes  “  W.  F.”)  we  owe  th q  first  exposure  of  the  villainies  com- 
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mitted  by  these  respectable  rascals  !  The  first  denunciation  of  the 
horrors  of  Blood-letting  and  Mercury  we  also  owe  to  you  ! — Nobody  had 
the  courage  to  begin  either,  till  you  set  the  example — and  in  both  cases 
you  have  plenty  of  followers  now.  With  the  Lancet,  Medical  Gazette, 
and  Medical  Times,  all  open  to  them,  how  happens  it  that  Dr.  Lee, 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  and  so  many  others,  should  only 
now  for  the  first  time  break  out  with  their  virtuous  indignation  against 
Protheroe  Smith,  H.  Bennet,  &c.  &c.,  and  their  infamous  Speculum 
practice  !  But  for  the  exposures  of  the  Chrono-T  her  nudist,  we  might  have 
waited  a  long  time  before  one  word  of  reprobation  against  the  practice 
would  have  come  from  these  Pillars  of  the  Midwifery  Profession  !” 

Dit.  Williams. — Mr.  Simon's  Lectures  (now  publishing  in  the  Lancet) 
have  every  claim  to  our  respectful  attention — but  they  are  not  original. 
— “  Excess  or  Deficiency”  in  normal  motion  being  the  first  alteration 
cognizable  by  Pathology  in  Disease,  is  the  basis  of  Dr.  Dickson’s  Theory. 
— From  Mr.  Simon’s  observations  on  the  change  that  has  of  late  years 
taken  place  in  practice,  we  copy  what  will  be  gratifying,  doubtless,  to 
many  of  Dr.  Dickson’s  admirers  : — 

“  You,  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  practical  medicine, 
look  back  a  score  of  years  :  [not  quite  so  long  !]  think  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Fever,  of  Erysipelas  ;  think  how  many  died  of  Venesection,  how 
many  of  Mercury ;  think  of  the  division  of  nerves  for  central  neuralgia  ; 
think  of  the  treatment  of  Syphilis  ;  think  of  the  confusion  of  Inflammation 
with  atrophy  [wasting]  of  the  brain  ;  think  of  the  bleeding  and  opium  in 
Tetanus ;  think  of  the  Inflamed  Kidneys  irreparably  damaged  by  diuretics ; 
think  of  the  treatment  of  Heart-Diseases,  and  of  the  extreme  zeal  with 
which  the  physician  strove  against  the  curative  tendency  of  nature ;  think 
how  one  man’s  whole  Materia  Medica  was  blue-pill  and  black-dose,  while 
another  practitioner  would  hide  his  want  of  a  definite  object  by  accu¬ 
mulating,  in  a  single  prescription,  half  the  heavy  titles  of  the  pharma¬ 
copoeia,  and  not  least  among  the  services  which  pathology  [Dr.  Dickson  !] 
has  rendered  to  mankind,  observe  the  incalculable  good  it  lias  done, 
with  regard  to  very  many  humoral  disorders  and  local  derangements  of 
nutrition,  in  going  beyond  the  notion  of  a  “  peccant  humour”  as  some¬ 
thing  to  be  purged  out,  and  in  pointing  to  the  constitutional  conditions 
of  anaemia  [want  of  blood]  and  depression,  in  which  such  errors  of 
assimilation  s©  generally  arise.” 

Yes,  Header  !  Think  of  all  this  and  blush  for  a  Profession, 
the  members  of  which  have  so  long  persecuted  and  still  perse¬ 
cute,  even  while  'pirating ,  the  man  who  first  exposed  the  terrible 
mistakes  above  enumerated  !  Verily,  Chrono-thermal/?ra<tfic0, 
at  least,  is  now  in  the  ascendant !  It  xvill  not  be  our  fault  if  we 
do  not  u  from  the  robbers  rend  the  spoil  !” 


1st  August ,  1850. 

Some  of  our  friends  have  told  us,  with  rather  a  frightened 
look,  that  they  do  not  like  controversy.  “  Avoid  contro¬ 
versy,”  they  have  said  ;  “  it  sets  up  bad  feelings,”  True.  But 
may  not  controversy  bring  out  good  actions  too  ?  Without  con¬ 
troversy,  there  can  he  no  progress.  Steam,  galvanism,  gas,  and 
the  electric  telegraph,  must  have  all  remained  in  the  clouds 
to  this  moment  without  it.  Without  controversy,  no  new 
measure  could  possibly  be  introduced.  What  is  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  the  House  of  Commons,  hut  an  arena  for  contro¬ 
versy  ?  Controversy  goes  on  all  day  in  the  courts  of  law. 
Half  the  great  men  in  the  kingdom  become  great  men  only 
by  controversy.  Without  controversy,  Lord  Brougham  must 
have  been  Mr.  Brougham  still.  There  is  nothing  to  be  got 
in  the  world  by  the  man  who  would  altogether  avoid  it.  If 
we  all  held  but  one  opinion,  there  could  be  no  discussion. 
We  should  all  now  be  Homan  Catholics,  and  submit  ourselves 
to  the  Pope.  The  Pope,  everybody  knows,  has  a  horror  </f 
controversy.  But  without  it,  where  would  be  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  or  the  Free  Kirk?  Where  the  Church  of  England, 
as  by  law  established  ?  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Melancthon, 
never  would  have  been  heard  of  without  controversy.  With¬ 
out  it  we  should  never  have  had  the  great  “  Gorham  case,”  by 
which  the  public  at  large  have  been  so  greatly  edified. 
What  an  interest  the  people  of  England  took  in  that  contro¬ 
versy  !  What  a  deal  of  useful  knowledge  was  gained  by  it ! 
Without  that  controversy,  “Lord  Campbell’s  Miss-Sellon-ies” 
would  have  been  quite  lost  to  the  good  people  who  have 
taken  so  much  interest  on  both  sides  the  question.  It  is 
just  possible  we  might  have  had  Milton’s  “II  Penseroso,” 
and  his  “  L’ Allegro,”  but  we  never  could  have  had  his 
“  Paradise  Lost,”  or  his  “  Paradise  Regained,”  without 
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controversy.  Milton  himself  was  rather  partial  to  controversy. 
According  to  him, 

“  There  is  no  learned  man  but  will  confess  he  hath  much  profited  by  reading 
controversies — his  senses  awakened,  and  his  judgment  sharpened.  If,  then,  it  be 
profitable  for  him  to  read,  "why  should  it  not,  at  least,  be  tolerable  for  his  adver¬ 
sary  to  write  ?” 

The  great  mistake  in  the  present  jury  system  of  England 
is  the  placing  of  men  as  judges  upon  subjects  for  which  their 
previous  training  has  in  no  way  fitted  them ;  the  appointing 
men,  who  never  attended  to  controversies  in  their  lives,  to 
determine  a  matter  of  controversy.  Ask  a  man  with  a  good  cause 
whether  he  would  be  tried  by  a  judge  trained  in  courts  of 
controversy,  or  a  jury  who,  in  matters  of  evidence,  never 
before  put  two  and  two  together ;  he  would  not  hesitate  a 
moment  in  his  selection  of  the  judge.  Ask  the  rogue  the 
same  question,  and  you  will  not  wait  long  for  his  answer  to 
the  contrary.  The  only  chance  a  man  has  of  finding  a  good 
doctor,  is  to  read  the  controversies  that,  from  time  to  time, 
set  the  medical  people  by  the  ears.  It  is  the  want  of  this 
knowledge  that  has  made  the  practice  of  physic  the  merest 
lottery  in  the  game  of  life.  It  is  a  lottery  both  to  the  patient 
and  the  doctor — a  lottery  with  too  many  blanks  to  both. 
The  abler  the  artist,  the  less  is  his  remuneration ;  the  greater 
his  want  of  conscience  and  skill,  the  more  support  he  gets 
from  the  apothecary.  The  mode  of  payment  insures  this. 
The  apothecary,  in  the  words  of  Cowper,  calls  in  only 

- “  A  grave  physician  gathering  fees, 

Punctually  paid  for  lengthening  out  disease.” 

Till  that  custom  of  payment  be  altered,  what  honest  man 
would,  knowing  it,  bring  up  his  son  to  the  practice  of  physic? 
It  will  require  some  controversy  to  put  the  old  system  down. 
Angry  feelings  there  will  be,  doubtless ;  but  a  great  deal  of 
good  must,  as  indubitably,  come  out  of  this  particular 
con  troversy,  at  least ! 
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DR.  DICKSON,  its  DISCOVERER. 

(  Continued  from  page  215.) 

I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  on  the  minds  of  my  readers 
the  great  fact  that  the  living  body  in  Disease,  as  in  Health,  is 
a  Repeater  and  a  Time-keeper — that  all  disorders,  in  a  word, 
are  Fitful  or  Paroxysmal— and  that  the  phenomena  of  all  dis¬ 
eases — however  or  by  whatever  caused,  like  all  the  phenomena 
of  Healthy  Life,  when  uninterrupted  by  accident  or  art — - 
manifest  the  Tendency  to  Repeat  and  to  Keep  Time.  How¬ 
ever  extraordinary  it  may  seem  to  the  unprofessional  reader, 
this  fact — apparently  so  obvious  and  stark-staring  to  every¬ 
body  capable  of  reflection, — was  utterly  unknown  to  the 
medical  world  till  the  year  of  grace  1836  !  The  reception  it 
met  with  when  first  announced  was  not  very  flattering  to  its 
discoverer.  I  was  scowled  upon  and  howled  down  by  the 
whole  doctor  tribe  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other. — - 
te  Quack,”  “  Cheat,”  te  Humbug,”  “  Impostor,”  were  among 
the  least  offensive  of  the  epithets  with  which  I  was  assailed. 
Decried  and  denied  at  first,  the  discovery,  nevertheless,  after  a 
time  began  to  gain  advocates.  Among  the  earliest  of  those 
who  showed  a  disposition  to  favour  it,  was  Dr.  Holland,  one 
of  the  Court  Physicians.  In  1839,  as  my  readers  know. 
Dr.  Holland  in  his  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections , 
drew  attention  to  u  Fever  and  Intermission,  which  would 
one  day  be  found  to  embrace  all  the  genera  of  disease.” 
But  not  once  in  his  volume  did  Dr.  Holland  condescend 
to  mention  my  name  in  connection  with  the  discovery. 
After  all  the  martyrdom  I  had  suffered,  I  did  not  choose  that 
my  laurels,  mingled  with  thorns  and  briars  though  they  had 
been,  should  thus,  by  a  side  wind,  be  stolen  from  me  ;  accord¬ 
ingly,  in  the  lectures  which  I  delivered  the  same  year  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  I  called  public  attention  in  a  very  pointed 
manner  to  the  circumstance.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
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Dr.  Holland  addressed  to  me  the  deprecatory  letter  which  he 
had  his  own  reasons  doubtless  for  marking  “  private.” — The 
subsequent  correspondence  between  that  gentleman  and 
myself,  so  far  as  I  could  with  propriety  publish  it,  the  reader  has 
already  seen.  To  me  the  result  was  not  particularly  satisfac- 
tory.  I  doubt  if  it  satisfied  Dr.  Holland  himself -at  all 
events,  when  pressed  to  say  to  whom  he  owred  his  idea  that 
in  Fever  and  Intermission  we  have  the  clue  to  the  true 
nature  and  treatment  of  all  diseases — to  his  own  observation 
— to  the  observation  of  others — or  to  a  perusal  of  my  writ¬ 
ings,  Dr.  Holland  had  but  this  reply — that  he  did  not  bring 
out  the  “  passages  ”  I  quoted  from  his  volume  as  new  views 
— that  he  simply  took  them  from  “  amidst  old  notes  ” — and 
that  he  saw  “no  closer  relation  ”  between  them  and  my  doc¬ 
trine  “  than  might  be  naturally  expected  on  points  wholly 
subordinate”  to  my  “larger  conclusions.”  But  by  what 
accident  or  oversight  he  allowed  such  “  interesting  observa¬ 
tions  ”  to  slumber  “amidst  old  notes”  till  1839 — observa¬ 
tions  which,  on  his  own  showing,  have  so  “  much  value  even 
in  the  details  of  practice,”  and  which,  in  the  total  absence  of 
anything'  of  the  kind  from  others,  must  have  saved  so  much 
unnecessary  bloodshed — Dr.  Holland  has  not  till  this  hour 
taken  the  trouble  to  explain.  Even  in  his  “  second  edition  ” 
— if  it  be  a  second  edition  ! — he  does  not  for  a  moment  allude 
to  this  particular  accident  or  oversight. 

So  much  for  the  eminent  English  physician  who  first 
openly  took  Chrono-Thermalism  by  the  hand.  With  some  of 
the  several  adulterations  and  disguises  which  the  doctrine  in 
question  has  since  successively  undergone  at  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Lay  cock,  Dr.  Copland,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  and  others, 
my  readers  have  now  some  acquaintance.  The  changes  of 
practice  that  have  already  grown  out  of  it,  have  not  been 
without  their  uses  to  mankind.  The  various  Insurance  offices 
throughout  the  country  will  testify  to  the  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  human  life  since  1836.  To 
the  discovery  of  the  Intermittent  and  Febrile  nature  of  all 
disease,  and  to  the  revolution  which  has  in  consequence 
already  taken  place  in  medical  practice,  this  improvement  is 
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due.  Before  that  period  the  “  proximate  cause  ”  of  disease 
was  believed  to  be  some  real  or  hypothetical  Congestion  or 
Inflammation  of  a  part — congestion  or  inflammation  latent  or 
apparent,  which  in  most  instances  could  only  he  understood 
by  a  painful  groping  amid  the  intricacies  of  nomenclature — 
Bleeding,  of  course,  the  remedy.  Everybody  then  bled  for  every¬ 
thing  ;  many  indeed  bled  for  nothing  at  all.  To  such  a  furious 
extent  was  this  practice  carried,  that  a  drunken  man,  so  far  as 
result  was  concerned,  might  be  fully  as  successful  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  Disease  as  Sir.  Henry  Halford,  Dr.  Maton,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  profession  in  the  highest  fashion  as  a  physician. 
Educated  in  the  same  notions,  all  saw  Disease  in  the  same 
light. — Inflammation  and  Congestion  were  the  medical  Reli¬ 
gion— the  Lancet  and  Calomel  the  medical  sheet  anchor. 
And  such  was  the  implicit  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  both,  that 
nothing — not  even  the  multitude  of  their  own  professional 
failures — could  open  the  eyes  of  physicians  to  the  utter 
imbecility  of  their  art.  Had  it  been  known  that  in  Disease,  as 
in  Health,  the  Body  is  a  Repeater  and  Time-keeper,  medical 
men  never  could  have  gone  on  day  after  day — as  was  then  the 
universal  practice — bleeding,  bleeding,  bleeding,  to  conquer 
“Inflammation”  or  “Congestion.”  The  very  Remissions 
common  to  all  diseases  tended  to  keep  up  the  error.  Con¬ 
stantly  mistaking  the  natural  intermissions  which  take 'place 
in  every  kind  of  suffering  for  the  salutary  result  of  their  own 
medical  measures,  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  for  them  to 
-be  undeceived  by  any  experience  however  extensive.  Had  dis¬ 
eases  never  remitted,  things  had  been  different.  But  on 
every  fresh  return  of  the  paroxysm,  believing  that  some 
latent  inflammation  still  remained  behind,  the  doctor  had 
recourse  to  a  fresh  application  of  the  lancet.  When  the  Remis¬ 
sion  followed — which  it  did  soon  after  of  course — he  pointed 
triumphantly  to  that  as  to  the  certain  effect  of  the  treatment ! 
Completely  in  the  dark  on  everything  regarding  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  business  of  his  life,  the  medical  man  still 
would  talk  of  Medical  Science — medical  science  which,  so  far 
as  he  happened  to  be  concerned,  was  a  mere  dream — yes — 
before  this  discovery  of  the  Intermittency  of  all  morbid 
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action,  a  dream — a  delusion  as  complete  as  anything  ever  heard 
or  imagined  within  the  walls  of  Bedlam.  Before  that  dis¬ 
covery  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  medical  science. 
The  fact  is  admitted  by  those  who,  while  professing  to  be  the 
opponents  of  Chrono-Thermalism,  surreptitiously  adopt  it  in 
their  practice  : — witness  the  admission  of  Dr.  John  Forbes — 
witness  the  following  passage  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medi¬ 
cal  Review  while  Dr.  Forbes  was  the  editor.  I  quote  it  to  the 
letter : — “  The  Intermittent  nature  of  Disease  must  most 
certainly  be  better  understood  before  we  can  practise  physic 
scientifically .”  No  doubt  of  it.  The  man  who  practises 
medicine  without  perfectly  understanding  that  important 
truth,  cannot  possibly  know  anything  of  medical  science. 
But  not  till  the  year  1844  would  Dr.  Forbes  confess  to  that 
truth.  Not  till  April  of  that  year  did  he  admit  the  fact ; — 
then,  and  not  till  then,  Dr.  Forbes  allowed  the  change  that 
must  necessarily  “  take  place  in  both  the  theory  and  practice 
of  physic  ”  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  Inter¬ 
mittent  nature  of  Disease.  But  mark — not  once  did  he  men¬ 
tion  my  name  in  connection  with  it !  Utterly  and  entirely 
ignoring  me  and  my  labours,  Dr.  Forbes  divided  the  honour 
of  the  discovery  which  was  to  change  the  whole  practice  of 
physic  after  the  following  fashion : — “  Dr.  Holland  has  an 
interesting  Essay  on  the  subject,  in  his  Medical  Notes  and 
Reflections  ;  and  more  recently  Dr.  Laycock  has  endeavoured 
to  demonstrate  a  general  law  of  Periodicity.”  “If  his 
researches  prove  correct,  a  considerable  change  must  take- 
place  in  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.”  Amiable 
Dr.  J ohn  F orbes ! — all  this  you  did  only  three  short  months  after 
you  had  in  your  own  Review  of  my  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty 
laughed  to  scorn  the  identical  doctrine  W’hen  propounded  by 
me  ! — all  this  you  did  moreover  in  the  teeth  of  Dr.  Laycock’s 
printed  letter,  disclaiming  the  discovery  as  his ;  and  so  far  as 
Dr.  Holland  is  concerned,  if  you  had  formerly  any  doubt 
upon  the  subject — you  have  now  in  black  and  wdiite  from  his 
own  pen  a  complete  repudiation  of  his  share  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  views  in  question.  His  own  letter  [see  Chrono- 
Fhei  ma list,  p.  103]  distinctly  admits  that  he  did  not  bring 
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them  out  as  new  views  ; — he  only  took  them  from  “  amidst 
old  notes — and  as  to  the  passages  in  which  the  views  in 
dispute  are  adverted  to  in  his  volume,  Dr.  Holland  assures 
me  these  merely  embody  “  points  wholly  subordinate  ”  to  my 
“larger  conclusions.”  What  conclusions  ?  Why  the  u  Grene- 
ral  Law  of  Periodicity  ” — the  Periodicity  of  Movement  of 
Universal  Nature — the  identical  law  in  a  word  which,  after 
your  own  condemnation  of  it  in  January,  1844,  you,  Dr.  John 
Forbes,  in  your  Review  for  April  of  the  same  year  unblush  - 
ingly  praised  to  the  skies  when  dividing  the  honour  of  its 
discovery  between  Drs.  Holland  and  Laycock !  So  much  for 
Dr.  John  Forbes  and  the  boasted  impartiality  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review . 

The  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review ,  for  a  time  the 
organ  of  the  great  London  doctors,  is  now  happily  defunct ;  but 
from  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  so  long  as  he  continued 
to  conduct  it,  the  great  object  of  Dr.  Forbes  was  how  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  practice  of  physic  without  lower¬ 
ing  the  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  And  more  parti¬ 
cularly  to  do  so,  if  possible,  without  in  any  way  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  source  from  which  he  drew  the  discovery  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  such  an  alteration.  “  Steal  Dickson — steal  him,  but 
quote  him  not,”  that  was  the  motto  of  Dr.  Forbes  ;  as  for  the 
name  of  Dickson,  tell  it  not  in  Gath — speak  it  not  in  the  streets 
of  Askelon — slay  with  silence  where  slander  fails.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  a  long  article  headed  “  Homoeopathy,  Allopathy, 
and  Young  Physic,”  Dr.  Forbes  proceeded  to  shadow  forth 
the  blessings  that  were  likely  to  follow  the  Study  of  the 
“  Natural  History  of  Disease  ” — more  attention  to  Tem¬ 
perature  and  Time — less  bleeding — less  purgation — less  mer¬ 
cury — everything  in  a  word  which,  in  the  face  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  and  Dr.  John  Forbes,  1  myself  had  been  advocating  for 
years  !  Dr.  Forbes  had  his  reward  for  his  work — the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  clique  to  which  he  belongs  presented  him  with  a 
piece  of  plate ! 

Few  physicians,  I  presume,  will  now  be  disposed  to  deny 
that  Intermittent  Fever  or  Ague  is  the  Type  of  all  disease; — 
the  Periodicity  of  Disease,  at  least,  is  now  pretty  universally 
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admitted — Dr.  Watson,  I  presume,  stands  almost  alone  in  his 
denial  of  the  fact  of  universal  Periodicity.  In  his  Practice 
of  Physic,  speaking  of  Ague,  Dr.  Watson  says — 

“  The  Paroxysms  of  the  disease,  if  left  to  itself,  will  recur  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  and  unlike  [?]  the  paroxysms  in  any  of  the  spasmodic  diseases  which  we 
have  lately  been  speaking  of  [ Hysteria ,  Epilepsy,  Tic  Douloureux ,  &c.]  they  recur 
at  regular  periods,  and  often  with  singular  punctuality.  This  is  a  circumstance 
which  we  should  waste  our  time  in  attempting  to  account  for.  Dr.  Cullen  has 
tried  to  explain  it  on  the  principle  of  some  diurnal  habit  of  the  body  ;  hut  the1 
truth  is  that  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  it  has  ever  been  given,  and  we  must 
be  content,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  receive  it  as  an  ultimate  fact,  and  doubtless 
a  very  strange  and  interesting  one.” — Practice  of  Physic ,  Second  Edition ,  Vol.  I. 
p.  702,  1845. 

The  tendency  of  the  body  to  Repeat  and  to  Keep  Time  in 
all  its  movements,  whether  sane  or  morbid,  affords  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  Periodicity  of  Return — inasmuch  as  it 
harmonizes  with  a  similar  tendency  which,  so  far  from  being 
“  strange  ”  or  unusual,  may  be  observed  to  prevail  through¬ 
out  all  the  phenomena  of  Universal  Nature.  Dr.  Watson 
mistakes  in  supposing  that  the  paroxysms  of  Ague  only  are 
subject  to  this  Periodic  law.  Throughout  “  all  the  genera  of 
disease  ”  that  law  may  be  observed,  as  Dr.  Holland,  rely¬ 
ing  on  his  “  old  notes,”  fully  admits  in  his  Medical  Notes 
and  Reflections ; — though  in  all  these  diseases,  as  in  Ague 
itself,  we  have  frequent  examples  of  irregular  repetitions — 
the  irregularity  depending,  as  we  have  seen,  on  accidents  and 
external  influences  to  which  all  individuals  may  be  subjected 
under  particular  circumstances. 

“  There  are  yet  other  cases,”  says  Dr.  "Watson,  “in  which  from  first  to  last  no 
determinate  type  [form]  or  order  of  succession  is  observed  by  the  paroxysms — 
and  these  cases  authors  speak  of  as  erratic  forms  of  ague.  There  are  also  many 
modifications  or  complications  in  the  symptoms  which  constitute  the  fits — occa- 
sionally  each  paroxysm  is  attended  by  violent  delirium ;  this  is  most  common,  I 
believe,  in  the  hot  stage.  This  symptom  lias  been  known  to  be  almost  constant 
throughout  an  Epidemic.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  convulsed  in  the  paroxysm  ; 
or  syncope  [fainting]  comes  on,  or  tetanic  rigidity — or  petechia)  [eruptions]  take 
place  in  the  Skin,  and  disappear  with  the  paroxysm.  These  deviations  from  the 
common  and  regular  kind  and  order  of  the  symptoms  may  sometimes  depend  upon 
the  constitutional  predispositions  of  the  persons  affected ;  but  there  is  another 
way  also  in  which  they  may  be  explained — I  shall  presently  have  a  good  deal  to 
say  upon  the  one  grand — I  may  say — sole  [!]  cxcjting  cause  of  intermittents. 
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Now  exposure  to  that  cause — a  residence  in  Aguish  districts — will  sometimes  impart 
a  periodic  character  to  other  diseases ,  and  I  apprehend  that  this  explanation  will 
apply  to  many  of  the  instances  which  have  been  observed  of  hysterical,  tetanic, 
or  other  paroxysmal  complaints,  occurring  at  perfectly  regular  intervals.” — ■ 
Fr  act  ice  of  Fhy  sic,  Veil.  I,  p.  706. 

Up  to  the  year  1836,  this  was  the  universal  belief.  Before 
that  time,  the  profession  to  a  man  imagined  that  all  disorders, 
in  which  Intermittency  and  Periodicity  of  symptom  were  too 
striking  tobe  overlooked,  owed  their  origin  to  “marsh  effluvia,” 
or  “malaria.”  Even  so  late  as  1845,  there  were  not  wanting 
men,  of  some  name  in  the  profession,  who  still  maintained  the 
position.  Among  these,  it  is  curious  to  find  Dr.  Watson — 
Dr.  Watson — who,  by  the  favour  of  the  Apothecaries,  now 
vice  Chambers,  rules — or  serves,  rather — in  the  sick  rooms  of 
the  West-end!  “The  exciting  cause,”  says  Dr.  Watson,  in 
his  Practice  of  Physic ,  2nd  edition,  published  in  1845 — * 

“The  exciting  cause  of  Intermittent  and  Remittent  Fevers — the  primary 
exciting  cause  I  mean — that  without  which  ague  could  never  occur  at  all 
- — -deserves  a  somewhat  particular  consideration.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  it 
consists  in  certain  invisible  effluvia,  or  emanations  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
which  were  formerly  called  ‘  Marsh  Miasmata,’  hut  to  which  it  has  of  late  years 
become  fashionable  to  employ  the  foreign  term,  ‘  Malaria.’ — Fr.  Watson’s  Frac- 
tice  of  Fhy  sic,  2nd  Edition,  1845. 

According  to  Dr.  Watson,  then,  without  this  exciting 
cause — without  Marsh  Miasmata,  or  Malaria — you  can  have 
no  Intermittent  or  Remittent  Fever;  and  no  Remittent  or 
Intermittent  anything  else.  Fever  from  a  blow— or  a 
fright — or  a  poison  even — you  may  doubtless  have ;  but 
Intermittent  or  Remittent  Fever,  never  !  That,  at  all  events, 
was  Dr.  Watson’s  belief  only  five  years  ago^ — that  was  the 
belief  of  the  man  to  whom,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
Apothecaries,  the  people  of  London,  at  the  present  hour, 
come  for  the  “first  advice  !  ”  Now,  to  such  of  my  readers  as 
happen  to  be  free  from  sickness,  I  ask  this  simple  question — 
Is  that  dogma  of  Dr.  Watson  .in  accordance  with  Philosophy? 
And  to  such  as  happen  to  suffer  from  any  disease  whatever, 
I  ask,  Is  it  in  accordance  with  Fact?  Do  not  each  and  every 
of  my  invalid  readers  know  that  their  own  particular  diseases 
come  on  in  fits  or  paroxysms — and  in  numerous  instances, 
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whether  their  disease  be  Gout,  Epilepsy,  Tic,  or  Toothache, 
do  not  the  subjects  of  them  anticipate  the  very  hour  and  day 
on  which  they  are  to  have  a  return  of  the  immunity  from  suf¬ 
fering — or  a  recurrence  of  the  whole  paroxysmal  phenomena? 
Knowing  this,  what  do  they  think  of  the  recommendation  of 
their  apothecaries  ? — what  do  they  think  of  the  first  London 
advice  ?  Twenty  years  ago,  the  first  London  advice  was  to  be 
got  from  Sir  Henry  Halford  and  Dr.  Maton — Dr.  Maton, 
who,  when  the  Duke  of  Kent  had  been  bled  to  death  by  the 
abstraction  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  ounces  of  blood  for  a 
Remittent  Fever,  which  an  Emetic  and  a  few  doses  of  Qui¬ 
nine  would  have  conquered  with  perfect  ease,  thought  it 
something  very  scientific  to  say,  that  if  he  had  been  called  in 
sooner  he  would  certainly  have  “  bled  him  more  freely !  ” 
From  this,  and  other  similar  mistakes  committed  in  such  high 
quarters,  my  readers  may  just  be  disposed  to  doubt  whether 
or  not  the  first  London  advice  is  always  the  best  London 
advice  ! — However,  chacun  a  son  gout . 

If  “  the  Intermittent  nature  of  disease  must  most  certainly 
be  better  understood  before  we  can  practise  physic  scienti¬ 
fically,”  clear  it  is,  that  neither  Dr.  Maton  nor  Dr.  Watson 
could  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  Scientific  Physicians.  The 
practice  of  the  one,  and  the  dogma  of  the  other,  are  com¬ 
pletely  at  variance  with  Scientific  practice  !  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  inevitable  inference  our  readers  must  draw  from  the 
position  laid  down  by  Dr.  John  Forbes.  Dr.  John  Forbes  has 
unwittingly  done  his  best  to  bring  Dr.  Watson’s  views  of 
Medicine  to  the  experimentum  crucis  ! — Dr.  Watson,  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  “  Malaria”  is  the  sole  cause  of  Periodic  diseases, 
shows  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  all  morbid  action.  I 
doubt  if  there  be  a  surgeon,  of  any  practice  in  England,  who 
could  not  give  him  examples  of  Periodic  Ague,  in  all  its  forms 
and  complications,  succeeding  a  burn  or  a  blow ;  and  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  arsenic, 
copper,  strychnia,  &c.,  could  tell  of  similar  results.  The 
same  results  have  followed  a  mental  emotion. 

Does  Dr.  Watson  agree  with  Dr.  Copland,  that  “since 
1826  and  1827  diseases  have  taken  on  the  Periodic  Type, 
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particularly  in  London  and  the  outskirts  ?  ”  If  such  be  his 
belief,  to  what  does  he  attribute  that  wonderful  change  in  the 
constitution  of  man — to  the  “  malaria  from  the  wood  pave¬ 
ment  ?  ”  On  looking  through  the  two  large  tomes  that  con¬ 
stitute  Dr.  Watson’s  Practice  of  Physic ,  I  find  Bloodletting 
recommended  in  most  cases — in  certain  others,  it  is  spoken  of 
with  certain  qualifications  ;  but  Dr.  Watson  says  nothing  of 
diseases  having  changed  their  character  since  1826  and  1827 
— not  a  word  of  their  having  taken  on  the  Periodic  Type. 
But  having  himself,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  compelled — • 
whether  by  my  works,  or  the  force  of  public  opinion — to 
alter  his  own  particular  practice,  Dr.  Watson  must,  in  one 
way  or  another,  account  for  it — he  must  account  for  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  his  own  ideas  of  Bloodletting 
as  a  remedy.  And  this  is  the  explanation  he  gives — 

u  I  have  been  long  enough  in  practice  in  London  to  have  learned,  in  common 
with  others,  how  much  the  character  of  Continued  Fever  may  alter.*  Since  about 
the  time  when  the  virulent  Cholera  made  its  first  appearance  [not  in  1826  or 
1827,  according  to  Dr.  Copland,  hut  after  the  Cholera  of  1832 !]  Continued  Fever 
has  neither  required  nor  borne  the  abstraction  of  blood,  as  it  did  hear,  and  require 
it,  for  some  years  prior  to  that  period  [the  five  preceding  years  for  example, — the 
five  years  between  1827  and  1832  !]  Perhaps  some  variation  in  the  intensity  of 
the  poison  may  partly  explain  the  comparative  malignity — the  greater  tendency, 
I  mean,  to  the  Typhoid  type — which  marks  certain  epidemics  of  Scarlet  Fever, 
Small-pox,  and  Measles.” — Practice  of  Physic,  p.  214. 

Since  1832,  according  to  Dr.  Watson,  “Continued  Fever,” 
“  Scarlet  Fever,  Small-pox,  and  Measles,”  are  not  the  dis¬ 
eases  they  were  before  that  epoch  ; — they  cannot  even  be 
treated  after  the  old  medical  fashion — the  fashion  predomin¬ 
ating  ever  since  the  times  of  Celsus  and  Galen.  Nay,  they 
cannot  be  treated  as  they  were  during  the  five  preceding  years 
— the  five  years  between  1827  and  1832 — not  because,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Copland,  since  1826  or  1827  they  have  taken 
on  the  Periodic  Type,  but  because,  according  to  Dr.  Watson, 
five  years  later, — since  1832, — they  have  taken  on  the  Typhoid 
Type  !  Diseases  have  quite  changed  their  character,  both  of 
these  “respectable  physicians”  assure  us;  but  at  wThat  period, 

*  The  Fever  misnamed  Continued  Fever  is  a  double  Quotidian  Fever  simply; 
— in  a  word,  a  Remittent  Fever  ! 
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and  in  what  way ,  each  differs  from  each.  Yes;  not  only  do 
both  gentlemen  differ  in  toto  as  to  the  date  when  such  change 
took  place,  hut  also  as  to  the  type  that  now  renders  all  disor¬ 
ders  so  utterly  unamenable  to  the  remedy  which  had  proved 
so  satisfactory  during  the  preceding  period  of  two  thousand 
years  at  least !  Somewhere  about  the  year  1840  I  met,  for  the 
first  time,  Dr.  Watson  in  consultation.  I  have  met  him  two  or 
three  times  since,  and  on  more  than  one  of  these  occasions 
the  subject  of  my  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty  was  introduced. 
Dr.  Watson  had  not  read  it,  he  told  me  ;  but  he  knew  I  was 
peculiar  in  my  notions — particularly  that  I  deprecated  the 
employment  of  the  lancet  in  any  case.  This  seemed  to  excite 
his  wonder ;  but  not  once  did  he  allude  to  the  changes  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  diseases  of  mankind — not  once  to  their 
having  assumed  the  Typhoid  Type  in  London,  or  elsewhere. 
Something,  by  the  way,  was  said  by  myself  about  the  Periodic 
Type j — all  diseases,  I  told  him,  are  Periodic.  This  he  did 
not  seem  to  know ; — at  all  events,  he  entered  into  no  condemn¬ 
ation  of  the  lancet  then  ; — nor  did  he  say  one  word  of  “  some 
variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  poison,”  or,  as  he  will  have  it 
in  another  part  of  his  book,  of  “some  predisposition,  silently 
and  gradually  produced  in  men’s  bodies  by  the  agencies  of 
causes  that  are  but  little  understood.”  Before  that  year, 
1840,  and  long  after,  I  challenge  Dr.  Watson — T  challenge 
Dr.  Copland — I  challenge  every  other  doctor  in  England  to 
show  that  the  slightest  allusion  to  either  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  dogmas  exists  in  any  printed  document  coming  from 
a  medical  pen.  According  to  Dr.  Watson,  when  the  poison 
is  slight,  and  the  disease  least  severe,  you  must  bleed  largely ; 
when  intense,  scarcely  at  all !  What  a  terrible  floundering  is 
all  this  !  One  moment  there  is  a  change  in  the  body  of  man — 
another,  a  change  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere ;  but  what 
the  one  or  the  other  is,  Dr.  Watson,  for  the  life  of  him,  can¬ 
not  tell.  This  only  he  can  speak  to — that  we  cannot  bleed 
so  much  as  we  did  formerly  !  The  lancet,  that  had  stood  the 
test  of  two  thousand  and  odd  years,  must  henceforth  be  all 
but  banished  from  practice  ! 

Dr.  Watson’s  Practice  of  Physic  treats  of  a  great  many 
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diseases — a  good  many  that  exist,  and  some  that  have  no  exist¬ 
ence  at  all ;  and  both  sorts  are  discussed  in  that  book  as  so  many 
separate  and  distinct  diseases,  having  no  clue  or  connection  to 
unite  them  in  a  common  bond.  Gout  and  Pneumonia,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  like  the  Hyena  and  the  Hedgehog,  are  separately  caged, 
and  separately  lettered  and  numbered,  as  if,  like  the  animals  in 
question,  they  required  a  treatment  perfectly  different  and 
distinct.  Not  till  the  699th  page  of  his  first  volume  does 
Dr.  Watson  once  advert  to  the  subject  of  Intermittent  Fever ; 
then,  for  the  first  time,  he  treats  of  this  complaint  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  disease  also — a  disease  sui  generis ,  having 
no  analogy,  no  relation  whatever  to  all  the  other  diseases  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine  preceding  pages  ! 
Not  till  he  has  exhausted  all  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Hysteria,  Tic  Douloureux,  Cancer,  Palsy, 
Apoplexy,  See.,  &c.,  does  Dr.  Watson  make  the  smallest 
allusion  to  Ague — Ague,  without  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
which — witness  Dr.  John  Forbes — no  physician  can  possibly 
treat  any  one  of  these  diseases  “  scientifically.”  Take  Dr. 
Watson  on  the  subject  of  Apoplexy  and  Palsy  for  example. 
In  these  diseases,  after  the  old  fashion,  we  find  this  great 
authority,  as  he  is  styled  by  the  apothecaries  and  the  medical 
press,  recommending  bleeding  as  “  our  sheet  anchor,”  and 
leeching,  cupping,  and  calomel,  as  adjuvants.  Something, 
indeed,  he  says  of  Emetics — but  he  rather  objects  to  their 
employment,  as  being  “  a  ticklish  remedy.” 

“If,”  says  Dr.  Watson,  “there  be  already  extravasation  of  blood,  or  even 
plethora  capitis  [fulness  of  blood],  the  act  of  vomiting  will  be  likely  to  increase  the 
existing  mischief,  and  to  enhance  the  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  rouse 
and  rally  the  nervous  power  when  the  patient  is  pale,  and  cold,  and  faint.” 

Reader,  the  fact  is  precisely  the  reverse!  In  the  first  case, 
as  I  have  proved  in  numerous  instances,  the  emetic,  by  taking 
off  the  fever,  upon  which  the  apoplexy  depends,  gives  at  once 
more  or  less  relief.  In  the  second  case,  whoever  tries  it,  will 
find  it  to  a  moral  certainty  only  add  to  the  cerebral  depression, 
which  causes  the  apoplectic  symptoms  !  My  practice  is  to  give 
brandy-and-water  here — my  patients  know  with  what  success. 
Dr.  Watson  deprecates  “tonic  medicines  in  Apoplexy” — 
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Quinine  of  course  included — stigmatizing  them  as  “  foolish 
practice.”  The  following  case,  it  is  just  possible,  may  unde¬ 
ceive  him.  It  will  show  him  at  least  how  Apoplexy  and  Palsy, 
having  been  first  ineffectually  treated  by  the  means  Dr.  Watson 
recommends,  yielded  at  once  to  Clirono-Thermal  treatment. 
The  intermittent  fever,  of  which  the  apoplexy  was  assuredly 
a  development,  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the  course  of  the 
narration.  Taken  from  an  old  number  of  the  Medical  Times , 
which  I  chanced,  a  few  days  ago,  to  light  upon,  this  parti¬ 
cular  case  may  carry  more  weight  than  if  I  had  given  it — and 
I  could  give  many  such — from  my  own  practice  : — • 

“Hemiplegia  cured  by  Quinine. — Dr.  Midavaine,  garrison  surgeon  at 
Liege,  has  published  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  Hemiplegia  [Palsy  of  one  side] 
following  an  attack  of  Apoplexy,  and  accompanied  by  intermittent  cerebral  pains 
[pains  of  the  head],  which  he  treated  successfully  with  large  doses  of  Quinine. 
His  patient  was  a  soldier,  thirty-six  years  of  age,  of  a  very  nervous  and  impove¬ 
rished  constitution,  lymphatico-bilious  temperament,  and  slightly-developed  mus¬ 
cular  system.  His  parents  were  healthy,  and  he  himself  had  never  been  ill,  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  becoming  a  soldier  in  1823.  In  the  month  of  April,  1841,  he  was 
seized  with  Apoplexy,  which  was  followed  by  Hemiplegia  and  difficulty  in  speak¬ 
ing.  For  two  months  preceding  his  admission  into  the  military  hospital,  he  was 
treated  by  bleedings ,  blisters,  pediluvia,  &c.  When  seen  by  Dr.  Midavaine, 
besides  the  symptoms  just  mentioned,  he  had  a  full,  hard  pulse,  formications  on  the 
paralytic  side,  and  severe  continued  head-ache,  extending  transversely  from  one 
temple  to  the  other,  the  face  drawn  on  one  side,  complexion  yellowish,  and  com¬ 
plete  nervous  depression.  Bleeding ,  blisters,  sinapised  pediluvia,  frictions  along 
the  spine,  &c.,  were  employed,  without  advantage,  for  nearly  three  weeks ,  when 
the  head-ache  became  intermittent,  occurring  only  from  six  or  eight  in  the  even¬ 
ing  until  midnight,  or  four  in  the  morning.  The  administration  of  twenty  grains 
of  Sulphate  of  Quinine  was  followed  by  the  cessation  of  the  pain  for  two  days ; 
but  it  re-appeared  on  the  third,  when  thirty  grains  of  Quinine  were  given — the 
pain  ceasing,  and  motion  returning  in  the  hemiplegiac  [paralyzed]  extremities.  A 
slight  return  of  the  pain  having  been  experienced  in  a  few  days,  forty  grains 
caused  its  complete  removal,  and  the  restoration  of  the  speech  and  motion  to  its 
normal  condition.  The  removal  of  the  pain  was,  in  this  curious  case,  clearly 
owing  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Quinine ;  but  its  modus  operandi  in  curing  the 
hemiplegia  is  very  difficult  to  explain.” — Medical  Times ,  July  15,  1843. 

There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  explaining  the  actioft  of 
the  Quinine  in  this  case.  It  cured  the  fever,  of  which  the 
Paralytic  symptoms  were  developments.  And,  that  all  medical 
diseases  are  developments  of  Fever  simply,  I  urge  this  one 
fact : — There  is  not  a  single  curable  disease  from  which  man 
ever  suffered,  that  I  have  not  myself,  in  individual  cases, 
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cured  by  Quinine  !  How  different  tlie  result  of  the  case  of 
Paralysis  I  have  now  given,  had  the  patient  continued  under 
the  treatment  first  ordered — the  treatment  so  strenuously  re¬ 
commended  by  Dr.  Watson.  Fortunate  Dr.  Watson  !  with  all 
his  blunders — and  his  book,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  a 
tissue  of  them  !  he  has  written  sufficient,  at  all  events,  to 
captivate  the  London  apothecaries — a  class  of  men  who  would 
shortly  turn  to  the  right-about  any  individual,  be  he  who  he 
may,  if  they  once  happened  to  detect  that  he  advocated  in  his 
writings  a  plan  of  treatment  at  all  likely  to  shorten  sickness ! 
For  the  present,  Dr.  Watson  is  the  man  whom  the  London 
apothecaries — I  beg  their  pardon — the  general  practitioners 
- — delight  to  honour !  Reader,  if  you  value  your  health, 
beware  of  the  recommendation  of  your  apothecaries  !  With 
all  its  heterogeneous  mass  of  facts,  statements,  mis-state¬ 
ments,  and  opinions,  false  and  true,  “  The  Practice  of  Physic, 
by  Thomas  Watson,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,”  &c.,  reminds  me  of  certain  lines  of  the  Poet 
Crabbe.  In  early  life  Crabbe  studied  Physic,  but  left  it  in 
disgust  for  the  Church.  He  thus  alludes  to  his  first  love  in 
his  Library — 

“  There  Physic  fills  the  space,  and  far  around, 

Pile  above  pile,  her  learned  works  abound ; 

Glorious  their  aim — to  ease  the  labouring  heart, 

To  war  with  Death,  and  stop  his  flying  dart ; 

To  trace  the  source  whence  the  fierce  contest  grew, 

And  life’s  short  lease  on  easier  terms  renew; 

To  calm  the  frenzy  of  the  burning  brain ; 

To  heal  the  tortures  of  imploring  pain ; 

Or,  when  more  powerful  ills  all  efforts  brave, 

To  ease  the  victim  no  device  can  save, 

And  smooth  the  stormy  passage  to  the  grave  ! 

“  But  man,  who  knows  no  good  unmix’d  and  pure, 

Oft  finds  a  poison  where  he  sought  a  cure  ; 

For  grave  deceivers  lodge  their  labours  here, 

And  cloud  the  science  they  pretend  to  clear. 

Scourges  for  sin  the  solemn  tribe  are  sent, 

Like  fire  and  storms,  they  call  us  to  repent. 

But  storms  subside,  and  fires  forget  to  rage  ; 

These  are  eternal  scourges  of  the  age  ! 

’Tis  not  enough  that  each  terrific  hand 
Spreads  desolation  round  a  guilty  land  ; 
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But,  train’d  to  ill,  and  harden’d  by  its  crimes, 

Their  pen,  relentless,  kills  through  future  times. 

“  Say  ye,  who  search  these  records  of  the  dead, 
Who  read  huge  works,  to  boast  what  ye  have  read ; 
Can  all  the  real  knowledge  ye  possess, 

Or  those  (if  such  there  arc)  who  more  than  guess, 
Atone  for  each  impostor’s  wild  mistakes, 

And  mend  the  blunders  pride  or  folly  makes  ? 

What  thought  so  wild,  what  airy  dream  so  light, 
That  will  not  prompt  a  theorist  to  write  ? 

What  art  so  prevalent,  what  proof  so  strong, 

That  will  convince  him  his  attempt  is  wrong  ? 

•  One  in  the  solids  finds  each  lurking  ill, 

Nor  grants  the  passive  fluids  power  to  kill ; 

A  learned  friend  some  subtler  reason  brings, 
Absolves  the  channels,  but  condemns  their  springs ; 
The  subtle  nerves,  that  shun  the  doctor’s  eye, 
Escape  no  more  his  subtler  theory  ; 

The  vital  heat,  that  warms  the  labouring  heart, 
Lends  a  fair  system  to  these  sons  of  art ; 

The  vital  air,  a  pure  and  subtle  stream, 

Serves  a  foundation  for  an  airy  scheme, 

Assists  the  doctor,  and  supports  his  dream. 

Some  have  their  favourite  ills,  and  each  disease 
Is  but  a  younger  branch  that  kills  for  these ; 

One  to  the  gout  contracts  all  human  pain, 

He  views  it  raging  in  the  frantic  brain ; 

Finds  it  in  fevers  all  his  efforts  mar, 

And  sees  it  linking  in  the  cold  catarrh  : 

Bilious  by  some,  by  others  nervous  seen, 

Rage  the  fantastic  demons  of  the  spleen ; 

And  every  symptom  of  the  strange  disease, 

With  every  system  of  the  sage  agrees. 

“Ye  frigid  tribe,  on  whom  I  wasted  long 
The  tedious  hours,  and  ne’er  indulg’d  in  song; 

Ye  first  seducers  of  my  easy  heart, 

Who  promised  knowledge  ye  could  not  impart ; 

Ye  dull  deludcrs,  truth’s  destructive  foes; 

Ye  sons  of  fiction,  clad  in  stupid  prose  ; 

Ye  treacherous  leaders,  who,  yourselves  in  doubt, 
Light  up  false  fires,  and  send  us  far  about — 

Still  may  yon  spider  round  your  pages  spin, 

Subtle  and  slow,  her  emblematic  gin ! 

Buried  in  dust  and  lost  in  silence,  dwell, 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  friends — farewell ! 
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Dr.  Burrows  in  his  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  stated  that  4 ‘Five  neighbouring  prac¬ 
titioners  might  club  together  to  ruin  a  man,  although  there 
may  be  no  truth  in  the  Charge  !  ”  How  could  Dr.  Burrows 
have  come  to  such  a  conclusion  ?  In  one  way  only ! — he 
knew  the  pact.  It  must  have  consisted  with  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  that  such  a  piece  of  villany  had  been 
actually  perpetrated  by  44  five  ”  medical  men.  The  precision 
with  which  he  states  the  number  of  the  rogues,  leaves  no 
moral  doubt  in  the  reader’s  mind  that  Dr.  Burrows,  at  the 
very  moment  he  gave  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  could  have  placed  his  finger  on  the  names  of  each 
and  every  of  the  coterie  of  scoundrels  who  had  been  guilty 
of  that  particular  atrocity.  So  much  for  medical  Ethics— so 
much  for  the  Ethics  of  a  Profession  on  whose  honour  and 
probity  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  England  have  so  long 
all  but  implicitly  reposed  ! — If  44  five  ”  men  clubbing  toge¬ 
ther  could  ruin  an  innocent  individual  who  happened  to 
be  obnoxious  to  them— whether  from  his  coming  as  an 
“intruder”  into  their  district,  or  otherwise  ;  if,  in  a  word,  such  a 
shocking  want  of  principle  could  be  found  among  the  members 
of  any  profession  as  Dr.  Burrows  shows  has  actually  been  mani¬ 
fested  in  ours*,  is  it  not  time  the  public  should  know  and  be 
prepared  for  the  opposition  employed  by  the  whole  handed 
brotherhood  in  the  case  of  a  Discovery  which,  as  matters  now 
stand,  is  as  inimical  to  the  medical  interests ,  as  it  is  beneficial 
to  the  interests  of  the  world  at  large  ?  Nothing  short  of  the 
most  glaring  truth,  backed  by  the  greatest  moral  courage, 
and  an  energy  of  character  which  no  tactics  can  baffle,  could 
possibly  save  the  author  of  such  a  discovery  from  utter  and 
irredeemable  ruin.  When  men  are  remunerated  for  Time 
instead  of  for  Talent — when  they  are  gratefully  paid  for  a 
long  illness  what  the  besotted  world  would  contemptuously 
refuse  them  for  a  speedy  cure — woe  to  the  individual  who 
proposes  a  plan  of  treatment  whose  principal  merit  consists  in 
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shortening  sickness !  Is  it  consistent  with  man’s  nature 
under  the  daily  and  hourly  repeated  temptation  of  a  Bribe  to 
do  wrong,  and  the  pressure  of  Poverty  for  doing  right,  that 
such  a  plan  would  be  acceptable  to  the  medical  world  ?  The 
law  of  Tendency  to  Repetition  is  as  strong  here  as  in  any 
other  of  the  internal  workings  of  the  human  brain  or  body. 
If  the  medical  practitioner  acts  rightly,  he  starves — dis¬ 
honestly  as  his  neighbours  do,  his  carriage  and  horses  roll 
ready  caparisoned  to  his  door  !  The  number  of  competitors 
for  practice  at  this  moment  is  utterly  incompatible  with  a 
proper  maintenance  of  the  health  of  the  community.  It  is 
impossible  to  feed  one  ty  the  of  the  existing  number  of  profes¬ 
sional  people  by  fair  means  ;  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to 
do  so  even  by  means  which  Mr.  Skey  in  his  “  Hunterian 
Oration  ”  described  to  be  at  once  disingenuous  and  disgrace¬ 
ful.  Paid  as  they  are  by  the  length  of  the  job,  what  object 
have  the  profession  to  shorten  sickness?  What  object  have 
they  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm  that  enables 
them  by  every  fresh  repetition  to  feed  and  clothe  their  fami¬ 
lies  in  a  respectable  manner  ?  If  by  practising  such  a  preventive 
treatment  in  the  beginning,  they  would  find  it  impossible  to 
keep  a  house  over  their  heads — is  it  in  the  nature  of  things 
they  will  do  so  ?  The  greater  number  of  them  are  the  sons  of 
Tradesmen  ;  with  them  Physic  is  not  a  Science,  but  a  Trade. 
The  mass  of  medical  men  practise  medicine  to  live.  Too  many 
of  them,  it  is  true,  starve,  do  what  they  will.  The  public  for 
a  time  bear,  in  their  ignorance,  with  every  kind  of  bad  treat¬ 
ment — at  last  they  open  their  eyes,  and  express  dissatisfaction 
that  their  illnesses  are  longer  in  being  cured  than  they  used  to 
be.  Dissatisfied  with  the  regular  practice  of  medicine,  they 
take  to  Quackery — they  are  driven  to  it  by  the  Profession. 
“The  great  success  of  Quacks  in  England,”  says  Adam  Smith, 
“  is  altogether  owing  to  the  real  quackery  of  the  regular  practi¬ 
tioners.”  But  for  that  there  would  have  been  no  Morrison’s 
Pills,  no  “  Parr’s  Life  Pills,”  no  Homoeopathy.  Less  mis¬ 
chievous  than  the  usual  medical  practice,  Morrison’s  Pills, 
Parr’s  Life  Pills,  and  Homoeopathy,  walk  away  with  a 
large  share  of  public  Patronage.  Finding  this,  the  pro- 
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fession  change  their  tactics.  To  embrace  Chrono-Thermalism 
wholly  and  entirely  would  not  suit  them  ; — to  prevent 
paroxysmal  Repetition  at  once  would  never  pay — hence  the 
advice  of  the  editor  of  the  Medical  Times  u  not  to  interfere 
with  the  succession  of  morbid  actions — save— -and  then  only 
- — when  we  see  them  running  on  rapidly  to  a  fatal  result 
Then,  hut  not  till  then,  take  a  leaf  out  of  Chrono-Thermal¬ 
ism — then,  hut  not  till  then,  interfere  to  prevent  the  last 
eventful  paroxysm  !  Had  Dr.  Bushman  said,  “  Make  a  Chan¬ 
cery  suit  of  your  patient's  body— secure,  but  don’t  be  in  a 
hurry  to  cure  him  Dr.  Bushnan  could  not  have  made 
himself  more  perfectly  understood  by  his  readers.  Get  the 
patient,  and  make  the  most  of  him— use  him  while  he  serves 
your  purpose,  but  do  not  kill  him  quite— do  not,  like  the 
stupid  boy  in  the  fable,  “  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs.”  That  is  the  true  translation  of  Dr.  Bushnan’s  words. 
He  could  not  have  made  his  meaning  plainer.  Gentlemen  of 
England,  is  it  not  time  you  yourselves  knew  how  to  take 
some  care  of  your  own  bodies  ?  Is  it  not  time  you  should 
practise  the  Greek  maxim,  Know  yourselves  ?  You  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  medical  Thugs ! — There  is  a  complete  system  of 
“  Thuggee  ”  in  this  country  of  England,  with  a  machinery 
as  complete  and  perfect  as  ever  existed  in  the  far  East. 
Open  your  eyes,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  see  it.  When  sick, 
every  man,  every  mother's  son  of  you,  is  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice- — the  Undertaker  is  waiting  to  receive  you — the 
Doctor  follows  you  to  the  grave— He  pockets  his  fee  for  the 
recommendation  ! 

When  the  writer  of  this  article  settled  in  England  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  practitioner,  he  was  perfectly  astounded  by  the  first 
intimation  he  had  of  this  fact.  An  elderly  person  waited 
upon  him  one  morning,  hat  in  hand,  and,  after  a  few  hums 
and  ha’s,  <e  hoped  that  the  doctor  would  send  him  such 
patients  as  he  could  not  cure !  ”  ee  What  to  do  ?  ”  “I  am  an 
undertaker,  and  could  allow  you  thirty  per  cent,  on  a  good 
funeral.”  (t  How  dare  you,  Sir,  make  me  such  a  shocking 
proposal  ?”  “  Shocking  proposal !  Why  a  good  many  of  you 

would  be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  — Dr.  B.  and  Dr.  C. 
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do  it — so.  do  Mr.  S.  and  Mr.  F.  Every  medical  man  in 
this  town  does  it !”  That  it  is  done  in  other  places  besides 
“  this  town  ”  is  a  fact  as  certain  as  the  sun  shines.  Mr. 
Dickens  alludes  to  it  thus  in  his  Martin  Chuzzlewit : — 

“  It  was  a  great  point  with  Mr.  Mould  (the  undertaker),  and  a  part  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  tact,  not  to  seem  to  know  the  doctor — though  in  reality  they  were  near 
neighbours,  and  very  often,  as  in  the  present  instance — worked  together.  So 
he  advanced  to  fit  on  his  black  kid  gloves,  as  if  he  had  never  seen  him  in  all  his 
life;  while  the  doctor  on  his  part  looked  as  distant  and  unconscious  as  if  he  had 
heard  and  read  of  undertakers,  and  had  passed  their  shops,  but  had  never  before 
been  brought  into  communication  with  one.” 


THE  LATE  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

*  (From  the  Medical  Times.) 

An  erroneous  impression  existing  on  the  minds  of  many  persons  relative  to  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  death  of  this  accomplished  statesman,  we  arc 
happy  to  be  able  to  give,  on  the  highest  authority,  a  statement  of  the  facts  as  they 
really  occurred. 

The  horse  upon  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  riding  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
had  not  been  exercised  for  some  days,  and  was  unusually  fresh.  Sir  Robert  was 
not  at  any  time  a  first-rate  equestrian,  and  having  been  up  for  several  nights 
until  after  three,  a.m.,  and  undergone  much  mental  excitement,  his  nerves  were 
unstrung.  Consequently,  when  the  horse  shied  and  became  restive,  he  lost  his  scat 
and  fell  heavily  on  the  ground.  A  report  has  been  spread,  that  the  accident  -was  the 
result  of  a  fit.  This  is  utterly  untrue,  nor  is  there  a  shadow  of  ground  for  such  a 
supposition;  indeed,  there  arc  distinct  proofs  to  the  contrary.  Had  he  been 
attacked  with  epilepsy  or  apoplexy,  insensibility  would  have  continued  for  some 
time ;  and  there  would  have  been  stertorous  breathing,  whereas  he  was  merely 
stunned  for  a  few  minutes.  Had  there  been  paralysis,  some  loss  of  power  of  the 
extremities  would  have  appeared,  which,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  not  the  case. 
From  the  first,  there  was  excessive  prostration  of  the  vital  powers,  approaching, 
collapse,  and  from  this  ho  only  rallied  for  a  short  time,  to  sink  again.  Sir  Robert 
was  at  all  times  exceedingly  susceptible  of  pain,  and  the  suffering  from  the  acci¬ 
dent  was  so  intense,  that  no  minute  examination  of  the  injured  parts  could  be 
made.  It  has  been  said,  Why  was  not  chloroform  used  ?  For  two  reasons.  First, 
because  his  state  of  extreme  exhaustion  forbade  it ;  and  secondly,  because  the  most 
elaborate  examination  would  in  nowise  have  altered  the  treatment.  It  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  there  was  comminuted  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  and  from  the  first 
fractured  rib  was  suspected ;  but,  though  it  was  ascertained  after  death  that  a 
rib  was  fractured,  that  threw  no  additional  light  upon  the  symptoms,  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  they  boro  no  reference  to  such  a  fracture.  There  was  visible 
to  the  eye  a  large  swelling  under  the  collar-bone,  which  pulsated  synchronously 
with  the  auricle  of  the  heart,  clearly  indicating  that  a  large  vein  had  been  wounded 
and  was  pouring  out  blood,  whicli  lay  external  to  the  pleura ;  the  hand,  in  like 
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manner,  appreciated  the  pulsation  of  the  ventricle,  and  proved  that  something 
unnatural  was  interposed  between  the  heart  and  the  hand,  which  could  be  nothing- 
hut  blood. 

Why  could  not  the  symptoms  have  been  caused  by  the  fractured  rib  ?  Because 
there  were  no  symptoms  of  effusion  into  the  chest,  or  marked  inflammation.  Sir 
Robert  could  lie  flat  upon  his  back ;  respiration  was  heard  quite  low  down  in  the 
chest ;  there  was  no  difficulty  of  breathing,  and,  moreover,  careful  examination 
with  the  stethoscope  and  the  ear  satisfactorily  proved,  that  there  was  no  mischief 
going  on  about  the  lung. 

What,  then,  was  the  actual  cause  of  death  ?  In  all  human  probability,  it  was 
EXHAUSTION  FROM  HAEMORRHAGE ;  a  large  vein — doubtless  the  sub¬ 
clavian — had  been  ruptured  or  wounded,  and  had  poured  out  blood  between  the 
pleura  and  the  chest — a  diffused  venous  aneurism,  in  fact ;  this  caused  the  great 
exhaustion — the  intermittent  prdse — the  agony  of  suffering — for  the  clot  must 
Rave  involved  and  pressed  upon  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves ;  and  it  is  consola¬ 
tory  to  know,  that  no  human  art  could  have  averted  the  melancholy  catastrophe, 
and  that  everything  was  done  which  could  be  done. 

While  we  incline  to  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  the  above, 
that  the  accident  was  in  itself  fatal ,  we  cannot  subscribe  to 
his  dictum,  that  the  “  most  elaborate  examination  would  in 
nowise  have  altered  the  treatment.”  Chloroform  ought 
assuredly  to  have  been  used,  and  the  fractured  rib  put  in  its 
place.  What  ought  to  have  been  done  was  not  done,  and 
what  was  done  should  have  been  omitted.  If,  according  to 
the  writer  in  the  Medical  Times ,  Sir  Robert  was  sinking  from 
<(  exhaustion  from  haemorrhage,”  why  produce  another  hae¬ 
morrhage  externally  by  the  application  of  twenty  leeches  ? 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  Times  newspaper,  “  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  was  abstracted  ”  in  this  manner !  Besides 
Chloroform,  there  was  yet  another  mode  by  which  Sir  Robert 
might  have  been  relieved.  In  the  same  number  of  the 
Medical  Times,  Mr.  R.  Cane  Browne,  of  Tamworth,  says— 

“  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  once  more  to  mention  the  great  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  external  application  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  (in  the  quantity  of  six 
drops  to  an  ounce  of  water  in  the  adult)  in  all  cases  of  wounds,  contusions,  frac¬ 
tures,  &c.,  especially  in  children.  I  have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  employing 
it  in  all  these  cases,  particularly  those  attended  with  much  pain,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  with  the  best  possible  effect ;  and  feel  convinced,  that  in  the  last  most 
lamentable  case  (that  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel),  the  excessive  pain  he  endured 
so  long  would  have  been  immediately  relieved  under  its  use,  sleep  safely  procured, 
and  the  surgeons  allowed  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  injuries  inflicted.” 

We  beg  attention  to  the  following,  as  characteristic  of  the 
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opinions  and  practice  of  the  old  school :  it  is  from  the  pen 
of  a  certain  “  John  Langley,  Esq.,”  whose  case  of  “  Puerperal 
Convulsions  successfully  treated  by  copious  Depletion”  may 
be  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  most  of  our  readers  ! 

“To  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet. 

“  Sir, — •‘Will  you  permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  to  ask  of 
cither  the  eminent  medical  gentlemen  who  attended  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
following  questions  relative  to  the  treatment  of  his  case. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Albany  Street,  Regent’s  Park,  July  8,  1805.  John  Langley. 

“  The  condition  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  the  moment  he  met  with  his  ever- 
to-be-lamcnted  accident,  his  plenitude  of  health,  his  plethoric  habit,  his  inflam¬ 
matory,  or,  as  it  is  absurdly  termed,  gouty  diathesis,  together  with  his  previous 
liberal  habits  of  living,  induce  me  most  humbly  and  respectfully,  yet  painfully,  to 
ask,  why,  under  the  violent  circumstances  of  his  accident,  producing  a  com¬ 
minuted  fracture  of  the  left  clavicle,  concussion  of  the  brain,  indicated  by  stupor 
and  unconsciousness,  and  also  (as  was  discovered  after  his  decease),  a  fracture  of 
the  fifth  rib,  no  doubt  injuring  some  portion  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  and  all  these 
conditions  attended  with  most  agonizing  sensations,  and  gradual  progression  of 
the  pulse  from  90  to  120 — why,  even  if  precautionarily  only,  the  most  vigorous 
and  copious  depletion  was  not  immediately  resorted  to  as  the  only  determinate 
and  probable  mode  of  controlling  the  circulation,  and  restraining  the  inflammatory 
action  which  must  inevitably  ensue,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  such  injuries, 
and  which,  if  unrestrained,  and  not  averted,  must,  as  was  herein  lamentably  real¬ 
ized,  terminate  fatally  ?  By  the  report  in  the  Times,  professing  to  give  a  synopsis 
of  the  medical  treatment  in  this  case,  it  appears  that  twenty  leeches,  thirty  hours 
after  the  accident,  were  applied  to  the  shoulder  of  the  lamented  baronet.  What 
essential  benefit  could  possibly  have  been  anticipated  from  so  effete  a  measure,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  inquest  was  held,  or 
post-mortem  examination  made,  whereby  some  satisfactory  explanation  might 
have  been  elicited  from  the  medical  attendants  upon  this  most  important  point — 
vitally  important,  as  involving,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  treatment  of  lives 
perhaps  of  equal  national  importance  to  that  of  which  the  country  has  now  to 
deplore  the  irreparable  loss.” 


POISONING  BY  ARSENITE  OF  COPPER.  BY  MM.  HOUZE  AND 
JAUBERT.  FOLLOWED  BY  PERIODIC  LOCKJAW. 

In  July,  1847,  a  child,  six  years  of  age,  died  after  an  illness  of  two  days.  The 
symptoms  observed  were  those  of  cerebral  congestion,  with  violent  convulsions, 
severe  pain  in  the  throat  and  epigastrium,  frequent  vomiting,  an  erythematous 
eruption,  and  lastly,  death  in  fearful  agonies. 

The  sister  of  this  child  was  seized  on  the  same  day  with  frequent  vomiting  of 
a  viscid,  sour,  blueish-grccn  matter,  and  with  purging  of  brownish  sero-mucous 
motion.  There  were  present  also  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion,  violent  pain 
in  the  throat  and  abdomen,  a  small  frequent  pulse,  a  rubeolar  eruption  on  the 
trunk,  and  coldness  of  the  surface. 
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Seven  days  previously  these  children  had  eaten  some  bonbons,  after  which, 
during-  the  night,  the  latter  suffered  colicky  pains  and  sleeplessness ;  but  these 
symptoms  subsided,  and,  with  the  exception  of  constant  thirst,  she  appeared  in 
good  health  up  to  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  alarming  symptoms  above 
mentioned. 

The  diagnosis  [nature  of  the  disease],  under  these  circumstances,  was  obscure. 
It  was  doubtful  whether  the  case  was  one  of  a  severe  exanthem,  of  cholera,  or  of 
poisoning.  The  treatment  was  therefore  directed  to  the  symptoms.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  ascertained,  by  exhumation  of  the  dead  body  of  the  first-mentioned 
child,  by  chemical  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  that  the 
bonbons  had  contained  arsenite  of  copper.  Hydrated  oxide  of  iron  was  then 
administered  by  the  mouth,  and  being  rejected  by  vomiting,  it  was  given  in 
enemata,  while  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  referrible  to  the  stomach  and  brain, 
were  treated  on  general  principles. 

The  recovery  of  this  patient  fluctuated,  and  was  long  delayed.  We  quote  some 
of  the  more  prominent  symptoms,  from  the  narrative  of  these  given  at  some  length 
by  the  authors. 

On  the  third  day,  the  symptoms  of  gastritis  were  unabated,  and  those  referrible 
to  the  cerebrum  were  aggravated.  The  evacuations  from  the  intestines  were  of  a 
green  colour;  the  spots  on  the  skin  had  become  of  a  blue  colour. 

On  the  fifth  day,  trismus  [Lockjaw]  appeared,  with  convulsive  motions,  and 
great  increase  of  pyrexia  [Fever]  and  cerebro-spinal  excitement. 

On  the  sixth  day,  these  unfavourable  symptoms  had  disappeared ;  but  every 
evening,  at  about  the  same  hour,  they  returned,*  with  the  addition  of  terrible  and 
most  distressing  agony.  * 

On  the  seventh  day,  ulceration  of  the  tongue,  gums,  and  anus. 

During  the  four  following  days  the  symptoms  continued  much  the  same.  On 
the  eleventh,  the  patient  vomited  some  greyish  pseudo-membranous  matter. 

It  was  not  until  the  twenty-seventh  day  that  any  real  amendment  was 
observed.  After  this  time  the  functions  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  of  the 
various  glands,  became  gradually  restored,  after  the  vomiting  of  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  grey  false  membranes,  accompanied  with  frothy  mucus.  Hopes  were 
now  entertained  of  saving  the  patient’s  life;  but  these  were  not  realized  without 
her  having  suffered  grievously  from  the  more  chronic  effects  of  the  poison,  for  a 
period  of  two  months  longer. 

General  dropsy,  diarrhoea,  dysuria,  suppression  of  urine,  attempts  at  suicide, 
noctmmal  exacerbation,  were  noticed.  On  one  evening  the  child’s  head  became 
enormously  swollen  during  sleep,  respiration  and  circulation  seemed  to  have 
ceased,  the  surface  became  cold,  and  movement  there  was  none.  This  state  conti¬ 
nued  for  several  seconds — a  copious  motion  of  greenish  foetid  pseudo-membranous 
matter  was  attended  with  some  amendment  of  the  child’s  condition.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  but  short ;  the  symptoms  returned,  and  were  attended  with  severe  pain 
in  the  epigastrium — relief  was  procured  by  external  warmth ;  perspiration,  alter¬ 
nating  with  syncope,  occurred;  digestion  failed;  the  blood  became  aneomic. 
Under  the  use  of  quinine,  iron,  wine,  and  diuretics,  this  little  patient,  with  many 
fluctuations,  at  length  recovered — “  but  she  was  no  longer  an  infant  of  four  years 

*  How  would  Dr,  Watson  explain  the  Periodicity  in  this  case  ?  By  Malaria  ? 
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of  ago,” — she  was  a  little  debilitated  old  woman,  and  all  her  movements  were 
embarrassed  by  a  kind  of  palsy ;  the  state  of  the  brain  was  rather  that  of  an  idiot, 
her  memory  was  lost,  and  the  expression  of  her  countenance  was  grave  and  sad. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  from  this  time,  though  in  other  respects  all  symptoms 
of  poisoning  have  disappeared,  the  epigastric  pain  occasionally  returns;  her 
memory,  with  the  cheerfulness  of  youth,  has  returned. 

Two  other  individuals  of  this  family  also  suffered  from  the  poisonous  effects  of 
the  same  parcel  of  bonbons,  but  in  various  degrees ;  the  nature  of  which,  like  the 
preceding,  would  not  have  been  detected  but  for  the  first  case  ;  and  if  death  had 
followed,  they  would  probably  have  been  recorded  as  cases  of  cholera. — La  Prcssc 
Medicate ,  1849. 


YOUNG  PHYSIC. 

(From  the  New  York  Sunday  Dispatch.) 

Physicians  and  Politicians — Causes  of  the  Deaths  of  Generals  Washington ,  Harrison , 
and  Jackson — True  Science — Boston  Medical  Journal ,  and  a  Review  of 
Dr.  Dickson’s  Chrono-  Thermal  Work,  #<?.,  <§■<?. 

“  Old  politicians  cling  to  wisdom  past, 

And  totter  on  in  blunders  to  the  last.” 


The  above  couplet  of  Pope  is  as  applicable  to  old  physicians  as  to  old  politicians. 
As  one  of  these  tottering  gentlemen,  under  the  signature  of  “M.D.,”  has  undertaken 
to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  the  Tribune,  in  favour  of  the  old  system,  or  True  Science, 
as  he  ventures  to  miscall  it,  I  propose  to  hold  the  “mirror  up  to  nature,”  and 
exhibit  a  few  of  the  ugly  features  of  the  practice  he  defends. 

We  have  already  shown  in  our  previous  numbers  the  utter  inadmissibility  of 
blood-letting  in  any  case  of  disease,  on  account  of  the  dangers  to  which  it  gives 
rise.  We  have  proved,  that  even  in  Apoplexy — no  matter  what  the  age  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  patient — twice  as  many  die  when  bleeding  is  resorted  to,  as  there  do 
when  it  is  omitted.  If  such  be  the  case  with  those  who  are  in  their  prime,  halo 
and  vigorous,  what  a  perilous  resort  must  it  be  in  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  old 
age !  More  than  one-half  of  the  deaths  in  this  city  each  year  are  of  children  under 
five  years  of  age.  Is  this  creditable  to  the  condition  of  true  science  in  New  York  ? 

But  let  us  examine  the  cases  of  some  of  our  illustrious  men  in  their  old  days, 
and  sec  if  the  picture  presented  is  in  any  degree  more  agreeable  to  the  mind,  or 
creditable  to  true  science. 

Last  Hours  of  General  Washington.— From  a  journal  of  the  day,  wc 
learn  that  the  Father  of  his  country,  on  Friday,  the  13th  of  December,  1799, 
“  got  wet  in  taking  a  walk  at  Mount  Yemon,  and  found  himself  indisposed,  with 
a  stoppage  in  his  throat,  or  quinsy ;  on  which  occasion  ho  was  bled  by  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  bleeder,  and  afterwards,  becoming  still  worse,  sent  for  other  assistance  [?], 
when,  'notwithstanding  being  again  bled  [mark  the  simplicity  of  the  narrator!] 
he  still  became  worse  on  Friday  aforesaid;  and  on  Saturday,  near  daybreak,  the 
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14th.  of  December,  he  expired,  without  a  sigh  or  groan ;  his  great  soul  bid  adieu 
to  its  earthly  tabernacle.  “  Short  work,  indeed,  and  a  monument,”  cere  perennius, 
to  the  genius  of  true  science. 

General  Harrison. — On  the  27th  March,  1841,  according  to  the  official 
report  of  his  physicians,  the  General  “  was  seized  with  a  chill  and  other  symptoms 
of  fever.  The  age  and  debility  of  the  patient,  with  the  immediate  prostration,  forbade 
a  resort  to  general  blood-letting.”  Notwithstanding  this  admission,  they  did  not 
scruple  to  take  the  blood  of  the  old  man  by  leeches  and  cupping — under  the  miserable 
fallacy  that  blood  taken  locally  is  not  taken  at  all ;  as  if  a  pint  lost  is  not  so  much 
abstracted  from  the  common  stock,  take  it  where  you  will.  While  these  stupid 
physicians,  blind  as  bats,  were  poking  their  noses  into  the  General’s  side,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  he  could  not  be  robbed  of  still  more  of  his  small  quantity  of  blood, 
the  alarm  of  his  danger  was  sounded,  not  by  them,  but  by  the  then  Secretary  of 
State,  a  lawyer,  who  knew  nothing  whatever  of  medicine ;  thus  putting  to  shame 
the  assumed  sagacity  of  true  science.  The  alarm  proved  well  founded,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  week,  leeches  and  cupping  introduced  John  Tyler  into  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States — to  the  everlasting  glory  of  true  science,  and  its 
immortal  founder,  Doctor  Sangrado,  of  Salamanca. 

General  Jackson. — We  will  suffer  this  hero  to  open  his  own  story  : — - 

“  Hermitage ,  Oct.  24,  1844. 

“My  dear  Mr.  Blair, — -On  the  12th  instant  I  had  a  return  of  haemorrhage,, 
and  two  days  after  a  chill.  With  the  lancet  to  correct  the  first,  and  calomel  to 
check  the  second,  I  am  greatly  debilitated.  But  being  aroused,  &c.” 

Wlien  this  appeared  in  the  New  YorJc  Courier  and  Enquirer ,  the  writer  of  this 
predicted,  in  the  presence  of  several  gentlemen,  the  death,  before  many  months, 
of  the  distinguished  patient.  The  news  from  that  quarter  was  of  course  closely 
watched.  It  was  seen  that  the  patient  was  weaker  and  weaker,  he  declaring 
towards  the  last  that  he  “  was  nothing  but  a  blubber  of  water,”  on  account  of 
the  general  dropsy.  And  on  the  8th  of  June,  the  little  lancet  completed  a  work 
which  thousands  of  hostile  lances  and  muskets  had  failed  to  accomplish — and 
a  new  triumph  was  added  to  the  glories  of  true  science. 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ,  of  31st  of  December,  1845,  has  an 
article  signed  “  J.  F.,”  believed  to  be  an  eminent  Allopath  of  this  city,  in  which 
Dickson’s  Chrono-Thermal  work  is  attempted  to  be  reviewed  with  severity. 

The  first  charge  against  Dr.  Dickson  accuses  him  of  want  of  diffidence.  What 
a  pretty  qualification  diffidence  would  be  for  a  reformer  of  the  monstrous  abuses 
of  the  medical  art !  Imagine  this  medical  Luther  blushing  like  a  young  maiden 
of  fifteen,  or  trembling  with  the  timidity,  proverbial  bashfulness,  and  reserve  of 
his  reviewer,  “  J.  F.,”  in  attempting  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  abuses 
inflicted  upon  it,  under  the  wretched  pretences  of  the  miscalled  art  of  healing ! 
No.  Dr.  Dickson  has  proved  himself  a  bold,  fearless,  indomitable  man,  just  the 
very  person  to  undertake  the  Herculean  task  it  is  his  mission  to  execute.  Nobly 
has  he  performed  it ;  and  great  will  be  his  reward  in  after  times,  if  not  now, 
when  those 

“  Who  loathed  his  life,  may  gild  his  grave.” 

Strangely  enough,  in  the  article  under  notice  we  find  it  distinctly  admitted, 
and  we  could  not  but  rub  our  eyes  at  the  admission,  that  “  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
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lancet  has  been  too  freely  used,  but  the  error  has  been  correcting  some  years,  at 
least  in  this  country.”  Right  glad  are  we  to  hear  this  last  piece  of  information, 
and  we  trust  the  glorious  work  of  reform  may  continue  to  “go  bravely  on.”  Nor 
can  it  fail  to  do  so,  when  it  receives  an  impetus  from  so  influential  and 
experienced  a  quarter. 

Now,  to  commit  the  error  which  “  J.  F.”  acknowledges  it  to  be,  can  hardly  be 
considered  an  evidence  of  -wisdom  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  Dr.  Dickson  (who  is 
a  man  not  at  all  ceremonious,  or  disposed  to  mince  what  he  has  to  say),  speaking 
of  those  who  persist  in  committing  it,  as  fools  and  blockheads.  “  J.  F.”  probably 
feeling  that  his  withers  are  not  unwrung,  objects,  saying,  that  they  arc  libellous 
expressions,  and  enough  to  sicken  any  man  of  honourable  feelings.  And  yet  in 
the  same  breath,  and  with  all  his  “  honourable  feelings  ”  about  him,  he  does  not 
scruple  to  style  Dr.  Dickson  the  “  prince  of  lampooners,”  and  his  system  a  piece 
of  “  humbuggery.”  Surely  nobody  will  presume  to  deny  after  these  highly  com¬ 
plimentary  expressions  that  “  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man,”  and  consistent 
withal. 

“J.  F.”  thinks  that  he  has  caught  Dr.  D.  on  the  subject  of  periodicity  of  disease. 
And  here  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  rather  odd,  that  while  in  this  country  the 
periodicity  of  disease  is  denied,  in  England  nobody  denies  it,  and  the  great  strife 
even  among  the  court  physicians,  is  to  rob  the  illustrious  doctor  of  the  credit  of 
his  discovery.  “Walker  in  his  Dictionary,”  says  “J.  F.,”  “defines  periodical, 
‘  circular,  making  a  revolution,  or  appearing  by  revolution  at  some  stated  times 
and  Brand,  in  his  Encyclopaedia,  gives  the  same  definition.”  Walker  and  Brand 
are  learned  names,  certainly,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  they  can  “  alter 
things ;”  however  it  may  be  possible  for  them  “  to  change  their  names,  sirs.”  If 
periods  are  so  very  regular,  how  are  their  manifest  iiTegularities  in  every  case  to 
be  accounted  for  ?  Is  there  a  single  heavenly  body  which  performs  its  revolutions 
in  a  penod  exactly  regular  and  stated  ?  Does  the  earth  do  so?  If  it  does,  what 
is  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  mean  and  apparent  time  ?  Why  is  a  day 
intercallated  every  fourth  year,  between  the  ‘28th  day  of  February  and  the  1st  day 
of  March  ?  If  her  periods  were  regular,  would  this  be  needed  ?  IIow'  is  it  wfith 
the  sun  itself,  the  great  source  of  natural  motion  ?  Is  it  not  known  to  all  but 
“fools  and  blockheads,”  that  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  its  periods,  it  takes  more 
than  twmnty-five  thousand  years  for  it  to  get  round  to  precisely  the  same  point  in 
the  ecliptic  ?  And  that  this  vast  series  of  annual  irregularities  for  such  a  prodi¬ 
gious  period  of  time  is  called  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  ?  So  far  then  from 
the  irregularities  in  the  periods  of  disease  being  at  variance  with  the  periodicity 
of  all  things  in  the  universe,  they  are  in  direct  harmony  with  it,  and  afford  addi¬ 
tional  and  beautiful  confirmation,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the  truth  of  the 
Chrono-Thermal  doctrine. 

But  wo  turn  this  reviewer  over  to  Dr.  Forbes,  and  also  to  Dr.  Copland — 
Dr.  Copland  who  admits  the  periodicity  of  disease,  but  accounts  for  it  by  saying, 
that  disease  has  changed  its  character,  since  the  introduction  of  the  wood 
pavement.  The  “Malaria”  from  the  wood  pavement,  according  to  Dr.  Copland, 
has  caused  all  diseases  to  assume  the  Periodic  Type  !  Wonderful  w'ood  pavement 
to  work  such  a  universal  change  in  the  constitutions  of  men ! 
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(From  the  New  York  Tribune.) 

Extraordinary  Case  op  Periodicity  in  Disease. — We  have  been  furnished 
with  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  the  West,  of  great 
practical  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  upon  the  periodic  changes  in  all 
diseases,  announced  by  Dr.  Dickson,  of  London  : — 

“  I  am  pleased  with  Dr.  Dickson’s  views  of  the  pathology  of  disease.  I  can 
testify  to  the  chill  and  heat  attendant  on  all  derangements  of  the  system.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  Fever,  I  will  tell  you  a  singular  circumstance  which  hefel  a  child  of  mine, 
a  little  hoy,  about  four  years  old.  He  had  a  little  dog,  of  which  he  was  excess¬ 
ively  fond.  One  day,  as  he  sat  by  the  door  playing  with  the  dog,  a  neighbour, 
who  sometimes  acts  without  feeling  or  reflection,  shot  the  animal  within  a  yard 
of  the  child,  wounding  its  head  in  a  horrible  manner.  The  creature  ran  shriek¬ 
ing  to  the  child,  and  the  man  was  obliged  to  despatch  it  with  an  axe.  The  agony 
of  the  child  was  intense  ;  beyond  anything  I  ever  witnessed.  I  expected  to  see 
him  die  at  once.  Presently  he  commenced  shaking,  with  a  violent  chill,  which 
was  followed  by  burning  fever,  and  a  state  of  deep  sleep,  or  coma.  For  several 
days  his  life  seemed  in  great  peril ;  and  when  he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  he 
able  to  resume  his  play,  during  the  forenoon,  as  soon  as  the  time  of  day  arrived  at 
which  his  favourite  was  murdered,  he  would  commence  screaming,  and  the  chill, 
fever,  and  deep  sleep  followed.  And  this  came  upon  him  every  day  for  several 
weeks,  although  I  endeavoured  by  many  means  to  divert  his  mind,  especially  at 
that  particular  time  of  day.  The  poor  fellow  has  never  recovered  the  shock  he 
thus  received ;  and  the  memory  will  no  doubt  he  a  pain  to  him  as  long  as  he  lives. 
For  years,  the  sight  of  any  dead  animal  threw  him  into  a  fever.”* 


(From  the  New  York  Pathfinder.) 

The  Tribime  of  Monday  last  says,  “We  again  have  the  satisfaction  of  record¬ 
ing  a  remarkably  small  number  of  deaths  for  the  past  week — only  241 ;  the  past 
four  weeks  showing  respectively  237,  240,  255,  241 — total  973,  against  1,392  in 
1849,  and  1,267  in  1848.  Deduct  for  Cholera  in  1849,  35  deaths,  and  we  have  a 
decrease  this  year  of  384,  despite  a  considerable  increase  of  population  and  a 
wonderful  influx  of  emigrants.  This  speaks  well  for  the  conduct  of  our  city 
authorities ;  but  other  causes  and  influences  must  be  at  the  root  of  this  surprising 
saving  of  life.  Let  those  who  will,  explain  them.” 

The  Tribune  has  already  published  the  explanation,— viz.,  that  it  is  caused  by 
the  forced  adoption  of  the  Chrono-Thermal  method  of  curing  diseases,  without 
lancets,  leeches,  or  the  big  doses  of  calomel.  The  regular  faculty  admit  the  grow¬ 
ing  disuse  of  depletion  and  calomel,  hut  attribute  it  to  the  alteration  made  in  dis¬ 
eases  by  an  improved  climate  ;  when  the  fact  is,  the  climate  is  worse  this  year 
than  the  last ;  and,  besides,  a  similar  change  has  been  manifested  abroad,  as  well 
as  in  other  places  at  home.  Surely  Dr.  Turner,  the  intrepid  introducer  into  this 
country  of  this  excellent  new  system,  ought  to  receive  some  token  of  regard  from 
his  obliged  and  grateful  countrymen  ?  Congress  should,  at  the  least,  bestow  upon 
him  one  of  our  best  townships  of  land.  Let  us  think  of  this  thing. 

Dr.  Copland, .  of  London,  attributes  the  change  in  the  mortality  there  to  the 
wood  pavement ;  but  that  is  ridiculous. 

*  How  would  Dr.  Watson  explain  Periodicity  in  this  case  of  Intermittent 
Apoplexy  ?  By  Malaria  ? 
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(From  the  New  York  Sunday  Dispatch.) 

The  London  Chrono-  Thermalist  denounces  a  consultation  of  doctors  as  a  fraud  l 
Doctors  of  one  and  the  samo  kidney  are  sure  to  sustain  each  other  ;  while  those 
of  the  opposite,  arc  as  certain  to  condemn.  The  wisest  plan,  having  made  a  choice 
at  first,  with  proper  judgment,  is  to  abide  hy  it,  and  waste  no  money  upon 
advice,  which  it  appears  is  at  once  unreliable  and  fraudulent.  One  instance,  and 
probably  the  only  one,  of  Allopathic  approval  of  Homoeopathic  practice,  is 
ascribed  to  Dr.  Mott.  He  found  a  Homoeopathic  physician  giving  two  grains  of 
calomel  every  two  hours  ;  and  remarked  that  if  that  was  Homoeopathy,  he  had 
been  practising  it,  without  knowing  it,  all  his  life. 

The  medical  fraternity  can  say,  as  Mr.  Van  Buren,  when  Vice-President,  said 
in  the  Senato  on  a  memorable  occasion,  on  the  bill  distributing  the  surplus  revenue 
among  the  States,  “We  are  in  a  had  box  here.”  Compelled  to  abandon  their 
murderous  lancets,  leeches  and  calomel  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  they  are 
driven  to  invent  excuses  for  their  altered  course — not  having  sufficient  magnani¬ 
mity  to  assign  the  true  reason  for  it.  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  profession  in  the  United  States,  says,  that  a  change  in  the  practice  has 
been  going  on  for  half  a  century .  But  a  reformer,  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser, 
blows  this  pretext  to  the  winds,  hy  showing  that  only  five  years  ago  he  himself 
was  furiously  abused  hy  the  faculty,  and  its  organs  throughout  the  country,  for 
announcing  the  speedy  downfall  of  the  lancet  and  calomel.  Next,  we  had  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  this  city,  wise  as  owls,  whispering  mysteri- 
ously  about  town  that  diseases  had  suddenly  and  strangely  changed,  so  much  that 
they  dared  not  bleed  any  more,  not  even  in  Apoplexy ;  and  that  the  change  was 
all  owing  to  the  alteration  in  the  climate.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  assertion,  the 
records  of  the  thermometer  and  of  the  weather  proved  the  pretext  to  he,  like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  nothing.  The  latest  and  most  formidable  dodge,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Copland,  of  London,  who  gravely  attributes  the 
change  to  the  “  wood  pavement"  (don’t  laugh,  reader),  introduced  into  the  British 
metropolis!  Only  think  of  it,  the  entire  character  of  disease  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  radically  changed  hy  the  new  wooden  pavement  in  the  streets  of 
London ! 


(From  the  New  York  Weekly  Universe.) 

The  partial  cessation  of  the  use  of  the  lancet,  leech,  &c.,  by  the  faculty,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  sick,  having  reduced  the  deaths  in  tins  city  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  a-wcck,  or  eight  thousand  a-year,  it  follows  inevitably,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  the  rides  of  reason  and  mathematical  argument,  that  these  terrible 
instruments,  under  the  old  system,  killed ,  unnecessarily,  precisely  that  ratio  of  the 
community.  A  comfortable  reflection,  truly,  for  the  widowed,  the  orphaned,  and 
the  childless,  who  have  seen  their  best-beloved  butchered  before  their  eyes  by  this 
bloody  practice !  How  the  parties  who  have  been  engaged  so  long  in  enacting 
these  scenes  of  blood  and  death  can — now  that  the  thing  is  exposed' — hold  up 
their  heads,  and  look  honest  people  in  the  face,  passes  our  comprehension. 
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LETTERS  FROM  A  PHYSICIAN  OF  THE  NEW  SCHOOL. 

No.  1. — The  Humbug  of  Blood-letting. 

(From  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer.) 

[We  welcome  to  our  columns  the  following  letter — the  first  of  a  series  of  con¬ 
tributions  which  we  are  promised  on  this  subject — from  the  pen  of  one  of  our 
most  eminent  physicians.  The  high  professional  and  social  standing  of  the 
writer  repudiate  the  idea  of  prejudice  on  a  subject  which  so  closely  involves  the 
welfare  or  the  ill  of  man.] 

Messrs.  Editors, — In  compliance  with  a  promise  which  I  made  you  some  time 
ago,  hut  of  which  circumstances  have  hitherto  prevented  the  fulfilment,  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  letters,  having  for  their  sole  aim  the 
exposition  of  that  humbuggery  which  has  done  so  much,  of  late  years,  to  cast 
discredit  upon  the  medical  profession. 

The  history  of  fashions  in  physic  would  he  almost  the  history  of  physic  itself, 
which  would  be  rather  tedious. 

Of  all  unlucky  fashions,  the  lancet  is  the  most  unlucky,  for  the  patients,  at 
least ;  because  it  is  always  at  hand,  and  is  easily  applied.  It  has  also  the  merit 
of  producing  temporary  relief,  occasionally,  be  its  effects  ultimately  ever  so  per¬ 
nicious.  Medical  men,  at  least,  should  know  the  reason  why.  It  acts  by  dimi¬ 
nishing  sensibility.  It  produces  temporary  torpor  and  faintness,  therefore  ease ; 
and  thus  relieves  those  pains  and  symptoms,  the  causes  of  which  it  confirms,  and 
which  ultimately  it  aggravates.  Hence  the  great  system  of  deception  as  to  the 
utility  and  effects  of  bleeding. 

On  this  system,  it  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  all  mankind  eat  too  much,  that 
wine  is  poison,  and  so  on.  We  are  tormented  and  harassed  with  fears  and 
anxieties,  and  many,  very  many,  are  made  ill  by  the  very  projects  of  prevention 
and  cure.  But  one  of  our  writers  has  forestalled  us  in  this  matter;  telling 
truths  that  we  need  not  therefore  repeat,  though  we  should  place  them  in  a  less 
ludicrous  light. 

Thus,  to  pass  from  preventive  to  cure,  it  is  no  matter  what  pain  is  felt,  it  is 
inflammation— and  requires  blood-letting.  If  it  is  rheumatism  of  the  intercostal 
muscles,  it  must  be  pleurisy,  of  course  ;  no  matter  what  is  the  reason,  the  con¬ 
stitution,  the  age — the  patient  must  be  bled ;  the  pains  remain  or  increase — how 
should  it  be  otherwise  ? — he  cannot  draw  his  breath  freely ;  he  must  be  bled 
again,  and  again.  If  he  abounds  in  wealth,  folly,  fashion,  or  confidence,  it  is 
repeated ;  months  may  pass  in  this  way  ;  the  inflammation  has  relapsed  ;  he  is 
threatened  with  a  consumption,  he  must  be  bled  again;  if  he  does  not  become 
consumptive,  he  is  lucky  ;  he  becomes  helplessly  debilitated,  perhaps,  or  possibly 
requires  years  to  repair  these  injuries.  Perhaps  he  is  sent  abroad ;  the  lancet 
ceases  to  do  its  pernicious  office ;  he  recovers,  more  or  less,  and  the  climate  gains 
the  applause.  There  would  be  no  end  to  these  illustrations,  and  as  we  are 
describing  facts — daily  facts — we  could  sweU  them  and  their  varieties  into  a 
volume,  which  we  must  not. 

To  pass  to  another  modification.  An  attack  of  the  ague,  the  long  exposure  to 
cold,  the  natural  debility  of  age,  aggravated,  perhaps,  by  excess  of  eating  or 
drinking,  producing  exhaustion,  causes  torpor,  numbness,  the  appearance  of 
apoplexy,  perhaps  of  palsy.  The  lancet  is  called  in,  then  the  cupper,  then 
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leeches ;  real  palsy  ensues  ;  the  use  of  one  or  other,  or  all,  becomes  frequent  or 
periodical :  the  disease  is  confirmed  and  extended,  the  patient  becomes  fatuous, 
and  at  last  he  dies. 

In  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  it  is  the  same  thing — in  practice,  that  is.  And 
here  we  may  partly  thank  the  oculists,  who,  like  other  mechanics,  have  but  one 
receipt.  These  inflammations  differ  in  their  causes,  and  natures,  and  in  their 
cures  also,  as  night  from  day.  An  ounce  of  bark,  a  few  bottles  of  wine,  might 
have  cured  one.  The  patient  is  starved,  leeched,  and  bled — the  disease  increases 
■ — the  eye  becomes  opaque,  and  the  patient  is  blind  for  life.  We  cannot  enter 
deeper  into  this  subject ;  but  this  will  serve  as  a  specimen. 

We  might  not  end  at  all  on  this  revival  of  the  Sangrado  practice.  It  is 
the  revival  of  that  practice,  neither  more  nor  less.  Whether  the  fashion  origin¬ 
ated  in  Paris  or  London,  is  doubtful ;  they  rival  each  other  admirably  in  it,  at 
any  rate.  Paris  is  now  a  daily  scene  of  Sangrado  murders,  as  London  is  fast 
becoming.  A  hysterical  vomiting  occurs  in  a  nervous  woman ;  two  hundred  and 
thirty  leeches  are  applied ;  the  patient  dies  as  she  ought,  because,  we  suppose, 
she  had  Monsieur  Broussais,  of  gastro-enterite. 

A  patient,  perhaps  a  delicate  girl,  is  seized  by  that  catarrh  of  epidemy  and 
debility  called  influenza.  She  is  bled,  and  bled  again — becomes  worse  after 
each,  dies,  or  falls  into  an  incurable  consumption.  Have  we  not  seen  it  with 
our  own  eyes  ? — have  we  not  seen  her  faint  under  the  lancet,  and  never  speak 
again  ?  Have  we  also  not  seen  forty  ounces  of  blood  abstracted  from  a  wretched, 
debilitated,  dyspeptic  patient,  because  his  head  was  confused  ? — has  his  head  not 
become  more  confused  ? — has  not  more  blood  been  taken  ? — has  he  not  become 
delirious  ? — and  was  not  his  head  shaved,  blistered,  iced,  and  leeched  ? — and  did 
he  not  die  in  forty-eight  hours  ? 

But  we  shall  become  too  serious,  and  too  frightful.  Yet  then  have  we  seen 
partial  or  temporary  insanity  also  mistaken  for  inflammation  of  the  brain ;  and 
we  have  seen  the  patients — more  than  one  patient — die  under  the  lancet,  expire 
before  the  blood  had  done  flowing. 

This,  and  more — far  more.  It  is  all  the  consequence  of  a  fashion,  and  of 
nothing  else. 

The  head  quarters  of  blood-letting  in  this  country  are  located  at  Philadelphia. 
Here  the  lancet  is  continually  in  requisition,  and  thousands  arc,  no  doubt, 
hurried  to  the  grave-yard  by  the  pernicious  effects  of  a  practice  that  only  needs 
a  little  public  reprobation  to  cause  it  to  be  discontinued  altogether.  It  is  from  no 
spirit  of  jealousy  that  I  have  spoken  in  such  terms  upon  a  subject  that  is 
beginning  to  attract  the  attention  not  only  of  the  medical  profession,  but  of  the 
world.  In  these  times,  especially,  it  is  but  proper  that  the  public  should  under¬ 
stand  such  matters ;  for  so  much  is  entrusted  to  young  practitioners,  that  acci¬ 
dents  must  occasionally  happen,  the  effects  of  which  are  too  frequently  so  far- 
advanced,  that  the  experienced  physician  is  unable  to  counteract  them. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Ax  Enemy  to  Quackery. 


August  25.  1849. 
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MAN-MIDWIFERY  EXPOSED. 

BY  JOHN  STEVENS,  M.D. 

* 

An  Eighteen-penny  Brochure^  under  the  above  title,  and 
dedicated  to  the  u  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,”  has 
been  lately  published  by  Mr.  Horsell,  13,  Paternoster  Row. 
Its  disclosures  are  of  the  most  startling  kind.  No  man  about 
to  marry  should  be  without  a  copy  of  this  work.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  duty  to  the  public,  we  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  advert  to  its  contents.  The  author  prefaces  his  first 
chapter  with  the  following  extracts 

“  It  is  my  firm  opinion,  that  the  practice  of  man-midwifery  compromises  the 
character  and  morality  of  onr  country.  It  is  demoralizing  to  society,  an  insult  to 
a  virtuous  woman,  and  a  fool’s-cap  to  husbands.  If  not  checked  and  abolished, 
the  pretentions  to  female  modesty,  and  a  respect  for  the  decorums  of  society, 
will  eventually  he  altogether  excluded  from  the  female  character.” — 
Sir  Anthony  Carlisle. 

a  What  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  the  tender  nature  of  women,  or  more 
terrible  to  them,  than  to  see  men  come  armed  against  themselves  and  their  tender 
infants  with  knives,  hooks,  iron-forceps,  &c.  ?  For  my  part,  I  am  positive  that, 
let  who  will  use  instruments,  they  kill  more  infants  than  they  save,  and  ruin 
many  more  women  than  they  deliver  fairly.  I  know  some  practitioners  who  are 
too  well  acquainted  with  instruments  to  lay  them  aside.  No  !  they  do  not  think 
themselves  in  their  duty  or  proper  office  if  they  have  not  their  cruel  accoutrements 
at  hand  ;  and,  what  is  most  unaccountable  and  unbecoming  a  Christian  is,  that 
when  they  have  perhaps  wounded  the  mother,  killed  the  infant,  and  with  violent 
torture  drawn  it  out  piece-meal,  they  think  no  reward  sufficient  for  such  a  piece 
of  mangle- work.” — IX  Maubray ,  M.D. 

“  I  view  the  present  practice  of  calling  on  men,  in  ordinary  births,  as  a  source 
of  serious  evils  to  child-bearing,  as  an  imposition  upon  the  credulity  of  women, 
and  upon  the  fears  of  their  husbands,  and  as  a  means  of  sacrificing  delicacy,  and 
consequently  virtue.” — Thomas  Ewell ,  M.D. 

“No  man  should  ever  be  permitted  to  enter  the  apartment  of  a  woman  in  labour, 
except  in  consultations  and  on  extraordinary  occasions.  The  practice  is  unneces¬ 
sary,  unnatural,  and  wrong — it  has  an  immoral  tendency.” — W.  Beach ,  M.D., 
New  York. 

“  In  the  submission  of  women  to  the  unnecessary  examinations  of  physicians, 
exposing  the  secrets  of  nature,  it  is  forgotten  that  every  indecency  of  this  kind  is 
a  violent  attack  against  chastity’;  that  every  situation  which  produces  an  internal 
blush  is  a  real  prostitution.” — Count  Buffon ,  the  celebrated  Writer  on  Natural 
History. 

“  As  matters  stand  at  present,  it  is  easier  to  cheat  a  woman  out  of  her  life,  than 
out  of  a  shilling,  and  almost  impossible  to  detect  or  punish  the  offender.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  people  still  shut  their  eyes,  and  take  everything  upon  trust 
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that  is  done  by  any  pretender  to  midwifery,  without  daring  to  ask  him  a  reason 
for  any  part  of  his  conduct.” — Dr.  Jhtchan. 

“  Wild  beasts  arc  caged ;  hut,  worse  than  these,  the  accoucheur,  meddlesome 
and  violent,  has  been  let  loose  upon  society.” — Dr.  Curtis's  Obstetrics. 

“I  have  ever  believed  that  there  would  be  a  time  when  this  sinful  practice 
should  be  exposed  and  extirpated  from  the  earth  ;  and  now,  blessed  be  God,  light 
begins  to  dawn  on  the  subject.  Success  to  the  enterprise.” — Rev.  Wm.  Miltimore , 
New  Hampshire. 

If  these  statements  of  the  medical  profession  be  correct — 
and  who  can  doubt  them,  opposed  as  the  facts  and  opinions 
are  to  the  worldly  interests  of  those  stating  them  ? — if  the 
attendance  of  men  upon  women  in  the  hour  of  travail  be  so 
unnatural  and  injurious,  how,  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  came 
the  practice  to  be  so  generally  adopted  amongst  a  refined  and 
civilized  people  ? — and  it  follows  that  an  inquiry  into  such 
an  institution  must  not  only  be  highly  interesting,  but  neces¬ 
sary,  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  its  longer  toleration. 
Certain  it  is,  that  it  is  patronised  by  civilized  nations  only  ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  is  thought  by  the  wealthy,  the  fashion¬ 
able,  and  even  truly  refined,  to  be,  like  many  of  the  useful 
arts,  an  improvement  upon  nature — something  alike  prevent¬ 
ive  to  danger,  and  a  promoter  of  confidence  and  comfort. 
Comparatively  few  suspect  it  to  be  so  gross  a  violation  of 
nature  as  it  will  be  found.  Many  suppose  it  of  great 
antiquity — indeed,  to  have  existed  from  time  immemorial. 
When,  as  related  by  Dr.  Graham,  a  man  was  once  asked  how 
long  he  supposed  the  custom  of  man-midwifery  had  existed, 
he  said,  for  aught  he  knew,  from  the  days  of  Adam.  This 
might  have  been  accidentally  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the 
belief  that  Adam  had  performed  the  office  of  assisting  the 
first  woman.  If  it  were  so,  it  should  be  remarked  that  it 
was  confined  to  the  attendance  of  her  husband,  and  directed 
by  Deity.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that  our  first 
parent  was  made  as  perfect  in  this  respect,  as  the  lower 
animals  at  least ;  these  are  found,  even  to  this  day  in  a  state 
of  nature,  all-sufficient  for  the  performance  of  this  office  for 
themselves ;  so  far  from  desiring  aid,  they  arc  endowed 
with  an  imperative  instinct  that  seeks  the  deepest  recesses 
of  solitude.  It  will,  therefore,  be  suspected  upon  a  moment 
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reflection,  that  the  strange  man  in  black  with  his  iron  fangs 
is  the  fruit  of  that  general  disobedience,  that  conventional 
life,  opposed  alike  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  to  the  self- 
evident  dictates  of  nature;  a  monstrosity  which  fashion 
adopted,  until  misled  ignorance  believed  it  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable.  Not  by  these  observations  would  we  have  it  for 
a  moment  supposed  that  we  would  deprive  females  of  any 
assistance  that  can  by  any  possibility  he  afforded  in  that  hour, 
which  must  for  ever  be  a  trial,  slight  as  Deity  may  have 
originally  decreed  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  it  is  to  disabuse,  to  remove  every  evil,  the  cause  of 
every  horror, — for  Nature  has  few  ;  but  that  custom,  wedded 
to  professional  interest,  has  begotten  a  legion  of  evils,  as 
numerous  and  terrible  as  the  plagues  of  the  Egyptians,  whose 
sins,  no  doubt,  were  many,  but  who  numbered  not  this  sin 
of  man-midwifery  amongst  them,  black  as  their  transgressions 
were,  to  call  down  the  intervention  of  Divine  wrath.  Neces¬ 
sity,  divine  or  otherwise,  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the  world, 
and  of  course  all  that  is  in  it.  And  necessity,  at  least,  it 
may  have  been  thought,  was  the  plea  for  this  unnatural 
plague  in  society.  But  no !  for  once  it  was  not  so ;  the 
monstrosity  is  worthy  of  the  luxury  and  vice  in  which  it  was 
begotten — a  base  parent — an  abortive  production. 

“  Midwifery,”  says  Webster,  “is  the  art  or  practice  of 
assisting  women  in  childbirth.  The  term  is  derived  from  two 
Saxon  words — mead ,  a  reward,  and  wife ;  from  the  fact  that 
the  midwife  was  the  person  who  received  the  present  or 
reward  for  assisting  at  a  delivery,  and  attending  upon  her 
sister  woman — a  duty  wThich,  until  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  we  find,  in  every  country,  performed  wholly  by  females. 
In  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome — as  far  as  the  earliest  history 
extends — they  were  the  sole  actors.” 

The  Bible  testimony  also,  where  the  subject  is  mentioned, 
fully  demonstrates  that  females  only  officiated  on  such  occa¬ 
sions.  Our  space  compels  us  to  stop  for  the  present — more 
anon ! 
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THE  TWO  DROMIOS— MORE  CHRONO- 
THERMAL  CRIBBING. 

Our  readers  know  something  of  Dr.  HENRY  HOLLAND; 
we  now  introduce  to  them  another  gentleman  who  enters 
upon  the  Chrono  -  Thermal  arena  —  Dr.  CAL  VER  T 
HOLLAND  to  wit.  The  following  letter  will  explain  what 
we  mean  by  the  “  Two  Dromios.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Chrono- Thermalist. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  have  copied  out  of  the  Weekly  Dispatch  newspaper,  of  7th 
July  last,  the  following,  and  I  need  not  remark  why  I  bring  it  before  your  notice 
— it  speaks  for  itself  : — 

“  The  Nature  and  Cure  of  Consumption ,  Indigestion ,  Scrofula ,  &c.  By  G.  Calvert 
Holland,  M.D.  Orr  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Bow. 

“The  above  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  medical  science,  which  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  talented  author’s  views,  will  probably  be  received  by  some 
members  of  the  profession  with  much  doubt  and  hesitation.  In  his  own  words, 
he  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  physiologists,  that 
all  the  phenomena  of  life  occurring  either  in  health  or  disease,  originate  in  the 
widely-pervading  influence  of  nervous  matter ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  every 
manifestation,  whether  in  connection  with  Digestion,  Circulation,  Absorption, 
Nutrition,  or  Secretion,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  unceasing  agency  of  the  nerves. 
They  enable  ever}’  organ  to  exercise  the  office  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  by 
its  structure ;  they  alone  impart  to  all  tissues  the  principle  in  virtue  of  which 
these  perform  their  part  in  the  mysterious  scheme  of  the  animal  ‘  economy.’ 

“  The  foregoing  Principles  are  minutely  examined  through  the  medium  of  fact 
and  argument,  data  and  deduction  ;  and  the  high  literary  and  professional  repu¬ 
tation  Dr.  Holland  has  always  secured  for  himself,  will  give  his  opinions  on  the 
above  subjects  something  of  the  force  of  authority.  We  have  only  to  state  that 
all  is  lucid,  clear,  and  straightforward ;  that  in  a  literary  sense  the  matter  is  in 
every  way  praiseworthy,  and  we  recommend  a  study  of  this  his  last  work  in  the 
cause  of  science,  which  will  he  valued  at  a  future  time,  if  the  boldness  and  ori¬ 
ginality  [!]  of  his  views  be  not  at  present  thoroughly  appreciated.” 

Mr.  Editor,  did  you  ever  see  or  hear  of  this  “Original”  work  of  Dr.  Calvert 
Holland  ?  I  send  you  all  I  know  from  what  I  saw  and  copied.  It  struck  me  all 
but  Blind !  the  turpitude  of  such  theft,  the  open  enormity  of  such  spoliation, 
which  laughs  and  makes  a  mock  at  Honesty ! 

Yours  sincerely, 

R.  F. 

Hyde,  Isle  of  Wight ,  July  11. 


From  Dr.  Tunstall’s  recently  ruBLisiiF.D  Book  on  the  Bath  Waters. — 

“  Nature  demands  that  all  should  study  her  dictates ;  every  object  in  creation 
obeys  the  laws  of  activity  and  repose ;  Periodicity  is  as  universal  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world  as  gravitation  is  in  the  inanimate.  The  habit  once  esta¬ 
blished,  pain  will  compel  obedience,  and  health  may  be  preserved  through  an 
unbroken  scries  of  years  without  the  aid  of  purgatives.” 
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MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

BY  J.  A.  PARIS,  M.D.,  AND  J.  S.  M.  F0NBLANQUE,  ESQ.,  1823. 

The  notoriety  this  book  has  obtained  in  consequence  of  a  recent  award  by  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  the  Society  of  Ards,  is  the  only  excuse  we  offer  for 
dragging  it  from  the  obscurity  of  dusty  shelves  and  trunk-makers’  shops.  Before 
we  notice  the  work,  we  must  give  an  abstract  of  the  history  of  the  Swiney  Cup, 
which  we  extract  from  the  columns  of  our  cotemporary,  the  Medical  Gazette ,  who  by 
the  so-called  “higher  grade”  of  the  profession  will  he  considered,  in  all  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  morality  and  honour,  orthodox  to  the  backbone.  Although  our  modern  Paris, 
like  the  hero  of  old,  “ Culpatusve  Paris”  has  not  obtained  a  Grecian  Helen,  he 
has,  according  to  the  classical  phraseology  of  the  modern  Greeks,  a  golden  cup  in 
his  possession  “  what  isn’t  his’n.”  But  to  our  tale,  which  we  premise  is  not,  like 
those  of  Homer  and  Yirgil,  based  upon  fiction. 

“  Dr.  Swiney,  an  unknown  Scotch  graduate,  was  a  wealthy  physician  (not  a 
member  of  the  College  of  Physicians),  who  died  on  the  20th  of  Jan.,  1844,  and 
among  other  bequests  for  scientific  purposes,  left  by  his  will  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  as  a  prize,  to  be  awarded  on  every  fifth  anniversary  of  his  death,  to  the 
author  of  the  best  published  work  on  Jurisprudence,  to  he  adjudged  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  the  Fellows  of  the  College,  of  Physicians ,  with  the 
Wives  of  such  of  both  as  may  be  married .  This  will,  among  other  strange  bequests, 
contains  the  foUowing — I  desire  my  pall  may  be  of  yeUow  cloth.  Also,  I  desire 
that  three  little  girls,  dressed  in  white,  for  which  dresses  I  have  left  the  sum  of 
twenty  pounds ;  also  a  legacy  of  twenty  pounds  each  to  the  little  girls,  who 
may  precede  my  coffin  in  procession,  which  procession  is  to  be  on  foot,’  &c.  The 
doctor  desired  his  executors  to  publish  one  edition  of  the  following  manuscripts. 
1.  A  romance,  entitled  Agmodil.  2.  A  volume  of  Fables.  3.  A  treatise  on  Juris¬ 
prudence.  A  sum  of  £500  is  left  for  establishing  a  Lectureship  on  Geology;  the 
lecturer  to  be  an  M.D.  of  Edinburgh.” 

The  reader  will  agree  with  us  that  Dr.  Swiney  was  insane.  If  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  suicide,  a  jury  would  at  once  have  come  to  this  conclusion.  We  beg  it  to 
be  observed  that  the  London  College  of  Physicians  is  not  mentioned,  and  as  the 
lecturer  on  Geology  must  be  an  M.D.  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
Fellows  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Physicians  were  meant.  But  we  especially 
request  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  prize  was  to  be  awarded  to  the  best 
work  on  jurisprudence;  that  the  competition  was  open  to  all  the  world,  and  that 
the  will  says  “  author,”  not  authors.  According  to  the  minutes  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Oct.  6th,  1848,  the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  (Dr.  Paris)  was 
requested  to  appoint  three  fellows  of  the  College  to  act  as  adjudicators  with  three 
members  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Dr.  Paris  (without  consulting  the  members  of 
the  CoRege  at  large)  selected  Drs.  Munro,  F.  Hawkins,  and  Nairne,  all  office¬ 
bearers  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  these  gentlemen  gave  the  prize  to  Dr. 
Paris  and  Mr.  Fonblanque,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1849.  We  believe  that  there 
are  not  three  men  in  the  profession,  excepting  Drs.  Nairne,  Munro  and  Hawkins, 
who  will  not  denounce  this  as  a  gross  act  of  injustice  towards  many  able  writers 
on  jurisprudence,  whose  works  are  as  much  superior  to  Dr.  Paris’s,  as  honesty  is  to 
chicanery.  Beck’s  book  has  passed  through  seven  editions;  Christison’s  four; 
Tavlor’s  three  :  then  we  have  the  works  of  Male,  Gordon,  Smith,  Chitty,  Ryan, 
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Guy,  Orfila,  Devergie,  Martini,  Barzellotti,  Coetsem,  Most,  Henke,  Kruglestcin, 
and  others.  But  was  this  work,  even  in  1823,  entitled  to  praise  or  reward  ?  We 
extract  the  following  notice  from  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal , 
written  a  few  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  publication : — 

“  To  conclude,  much  painful  castigation  will  he  required  to  render  this  work 
acceptable  to  the  public,  and  more  particularly  to  the  medical  world.  Let  the 
authors  prune  their  classical  excrescences,  lop  off  the  straggling  branches  of 
bare  legal  discussion,  root  out  their  rank  unprofitable  appendix,  and  confine  the 
Boyal  College  to  the  shady  comer  it  ought  in  decency  to  occupy,  or  leave  out 
the  subject  of  medical  police  altogether ;  and  even  then  a  patient  revision  and 
many  little  corrections  will  be  wanted  to  render  it  truly  worthy  of  the  name  of 
Dr.  Paiis.” 

• 

If  the  production  was  so  defective  in  1823,  what  estimate  should  have  been 
formed  of  it  in  1849?  The  tests  for  the  poisons  are  most  of  them  useless,  and  as 
for  the  jurisprudence,  the  statutes  regarding  medical  evidence,  wounds, 
infanticide,  rape,  and  insanity,  have  been  repealed ;  so  that  the  work  would  only 
tend  to  mislead  the  practitioner.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to 
criticise  this  treatise,  or  to  endeavour  to  find  a  page  of  it  that  is  free  from  error. 
The  article  on  perforation  of  the  stomach,  even  taking  into  account  the  time  at 
which  it  was  written,  betrays  gross  ignorance  of  the  subject.  We  give  one 
specimen  of  clear-headed  reasoning:  “Juventus — Youth. — This  succeeds  to 
adolescence,  and  in  its  turn  is  replaced  by  manhood.  If  the  law  does  not 
acknowledge  this  stage  of  life,  it  at  least  tacitly  allows  it  as  being  one  best 
adapted  for  the  vigorous  discharge  of  public  duties ;  it  is  the  age  at  which  the 
greatest  enterprises  have  been  acliieved,  and  the  most  brilliant  efforts  of  human 
genius  fulfilled;”  and  this  stage,  according  to  the  book,  is  succeeded  by  “  JEtas 
Virilis — Manhood. — The  period  of  perennity  of  Aristotle.”  Judging  from  this 
definition,  we  have  a  good  many  juvenile  authors  in  our  profession;  some  of  them 
might  be  called  “  baby  writers.” 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  the  reader,  whether  in  his  judgment  the  will  of  'Dr. 
Swiney  should  not  be  put  aside  on  the  ground  of  insanity  ?  Whether  any  of  the 
directions  connected  with  the  award  of  this  prize  were  legally  fulfilled  ?  Amd 
whether,  as  Professor  Syme  has  observed,  “a  College  which  supported  their 
President  in,  and  identified  themselves  with,  the  perpetration  of  such  an  outrage 
on  decency  and  propriety,  could  be  safely  busted  with  any  power  of  controlling 
the  members  of  a  liberal  profession?”  We  believe,  that  with  the  exception  of 
Dr.  Taylor,  the  editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette ,  who  thinks  (and  not  without 
reason)  that  the  prize  should  have  been  awarded  to  himself,  not  one  member  of 
the  College  has  protested  against  the  proceedings;  and  the  council  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  is  so  satisfied  with  the  affair,  it  has  decided  that  the  design  for  the  cup 
should  be  emblematical  of  Justice.  We  hope  her  eyes  will  be  uncovered  in 
future. 

As  public  journalists  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  comment  upon  this 
disgraceful  act.  Let  us  hear  no  more  about  the  Fellows  of  the  College  who  refuse 
to  meet  Homoeopathic  physicians  when  such  things  are  allowed  withiii  their  own 
doors. — London  Medical  Examiner. 
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THE  PENINSULAR  TRIUMPHS  OF  HOMOEOPATHY. 

This  medical  heresy  is  said  to  be  decidedly  in  the  ascendant  in  Spain.  Two 
chairs  of  Homoeopathy  have  been  recently  instituted  under  a  royal  ordonnance, 
the  one  clinical  and  the  other  theoretical  (we  thought  it  had  been  all  theory) ; 
and  the  professors  first  nominated  to  these  chairs  of  authorized  quackery  are 
Doctors  Rio  and  Nimez.  It  seems  that  allopathic  medicine  has  been  compelled 
to  succumb  in  this  instance,  because  the  orthodox  practitioners  foolishly  con¬ 
sented  to  an  experimental  trial  of  the  system.  The  results  of  the  first  experi¬ 
ments  under  Dr.  Argumosa  are  not  stated ;  but  since  the  appointments  have  been 
made,  the  experimental  system  has  been  laid  aside,  and  we  have  now  grave 
Spanish  professors  who  propose  to  lecture  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
greatest  delusion  of  the  day. — L ’  Union  Medicate. 


DR.  CARPENTER’S  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  TEETOTALISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Chrono-  Thermalist. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  Dr.  Carpenter  a  few  questions  respecting  the 
adjudication  of  the  Prize  of  ONE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  to  himself? 

1.  Were  not  Dr.  Forbes,  Dr.  RoupeU,  and  Dr.  Guy,  the  adjudicators  of  the 
Prize ;  the  Essays  having  been  sent  to  them  in  sealed  envelopes,  with  mottos 
corresponding  to  the  Essays  ? 

2.  Was  not  the  Essay  which  gained  the  Prize,  or  the  substance  of  it,  published 
in  an  abridged  form  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  of  which  his 
friend,  Dr.  Forbes,  was  formerly  the  Editor  ? 

3.  Was  Dr.  Forbes  so  ignorant  of  the  modes  of  thought,  style  of  writing,  nay, 
hand- writing  itself,  as  to  make  it  possible  that  he  could  have  adjudicated  without 
knowing  that  Dr.  Carpenter  was  the  writer  of  the  Successful  Essay  ? 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  an  answer  to  these  queries  ;  for  the  very  suspicion  or 
possibility  of  partiality  should  not  be  suffered  to  exist  in  such  cases. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Justus. 


WHAT  IS  MEDICINE  ? 

Medicine  is  both  a  Science  and  an  Art.  A  Science  in  the  establishment  of  certain 
well-defined  and  permanent  principles,  the  carrying  out  of  whose  teachings  and 
indications  leads  us  to  equally  well-defined  and  generally  extensive  results.  It  is 
an  Art,  seeing  that  the  exemplification  or  putting  in  force  these  well-established 
axiomata  forms  but  a  very  small  amount  of  that  necessary  to  be  carried  out  in 
the  practical  working  of  medicine  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  but  which  is  greatly 
constituted  of  the  enforcement  of  things  learned  alone  by  experience,  or  know¬ 
ledge  gained  purely  and  simply  by  a  posteriori  information,  and  not  to  be  rea¬ 
soned  out  a  priori ,  and  applied  as  fundamental,  unvarying  laws.  That  a  certain 
knowledge  of  scientific  medicine  can  be  obtained  and  be  ready  for  future  practice 
with  surety  of  benefit,  in  him  whose  amount  of  clinical  experience  [bed-side 
experience]  is  very  limited,  is  no  doubt  the  case,  and  of  such  must  be  of  course  the 
young  physician’s  knowledge  in  the  majority  of  cases  when  commencing  practice. 
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But  when  he  begins  the  more  responsible  duties  of  his  professional  career,  he  soon 
discovers  how  very  great  is  the  amount  of  information  which  he  can  alone  obtain 
from  bed-side  observation.  lie  discovers  tlyit  the  physical,  chemical,  and  phy¬ 
siologic  [?]  principles,  elucidatory — or,  at  least,  supposed  to  be  so — of  morbid 
action,  help  him  far  less  than  he  imagined  when  at  the  side  of  the  sick,  and  he 
becomes  inclined  to  believe,  that  experience  in  this  locality  alone,  is  the  great 
fountain  from  which  will  spring  the  rule  and  guidance  of  his  responsible  and 
precarious  duty.  It  strikes  him  that  he  treats  not  diabetes  a  whit  the  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  all  the  abstruse  chemistry  which  has  been  lavished  on  it  of  late 
years ;  that  rheumatism  and  gout,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  analyses  of  blood, 
urine,  and  perspiration,  are  not  more  favourably  conducted  to  a  cure  than  they 
were  twenty  years  before  him ;  and  that  Bright’s  disease  of  the  kidney  was  as 
ably  managed,  therapeutically,  by  its  practical  and  first  elucidator  as  it  is  now ; 
and  after  the  special  volumes,  monographs,  and  papers  which  have  been  written 
upon  it  in  relation  to  transcendental  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  symbolic 
chemistry.  He  finds  that  the  test-tube  and  the  microscope  lessen  not  the 
devastations  of  the  plague  of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  nor  that  the  treatment  of 
the  scurvy,  during  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  was  superior  to  that  put  in 
force  in  the  navy,  years  before  this  failure  happened.  He  thinks  it  may  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  true  cancer-cell  or  not, 
visible  under  high  powers  of  the  microscope,  but  discovers  the  knowledge  to  be 
practically  useless ;  and  he  might  like  to  be  satisfied  upon  the  fact  of  the  vascu¬ 
larity  or  non- vascularity  of  tubercle,  although  he  is  aware  that  the  great  point — 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  by  cod-liver  oil — has  been  the  result  of  the  purest 
a  posteriori  knowledge,  experience,  or  empericism.  In  fine,  he  becomes  satisfied 
of  this,  that  one  year’s  attendance  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  man  is  worth,  for 
his  aims  and  purposes,  twenty  years’  labour  in  the  laboratory  or  with  the  micro  - 
scope. — From  the  Diary  of  a  Dispemary  Physician . 


PALSY  OF  THE  PNEUMO-GASTRA  NERVES,  AND  CHOLERA 

ASPHYXIA. 

There  seems  to  me,  as  there  has  seemed  to  others  [why  not  name  “others?”] 
some  analogy — though  I  would  not  push  it  violently — between  an  animal  with  the 
pneumogastric  nerves  divided,  and  a  patient  dying  of  cholera.  Mr.  Percival  and 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  found  that  a  section  of  the  nerves  in  question  reduced  the 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid.  There  is  certainly  less  of  it  exhaled  in  cholera,  far 
less  than  there  ought  to  be.  ' 

The  respiration  becomes  embarrassed  after  division  of  the  pneumogastric ;  so  it 
docs  in  cholera.  And  I  believe  not  only  that  it  is  purely  voluntary  in  the  former 
case,  or  nearly  so,  but  that  very  often,  in  extreme  cases  of  the  disease  in  question, 
it  is  performed  almost  entirely  by  the  will.  In  the  former  instance,  impressions  on 
the  periphery  of  this  nerve  arc  useless,  because  its  trunk  is  disabled  from  conveying 
them ;  in  the  latter,  I  believe  that  the  periphery  cannot  be  properly  stimulated, 
in  consequence  of  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  circulation ;  and 
tli at  the  refrx  movement  of  respiration  fails  from  this  cause.  Further,  less  ox5'gen 
is  inhaled,  and  animal  heat  fails  in  both  cases. — Mr.  IF.  F.  Pa  time,  in  Medical 
Gazette ,  July  5,  1850. 
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HOSPITAL  AND  INFIRMARY  REPORTS. 


WEST  NORFOLK  AND  LYNN  HOSPITAL. 

CASES  OF  TETANUS. 

By  Charles  Cotton,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S., 

Senior  Surgeon  to  the  West  Norfolk  and  Lynn  Hospital. 

Injury  to  Foot — Tetanus  7th  day — Death  in  40  hours. 

John  Carter,  aged  17  years,  agricultural  labourer,  admitted  into  the  hos¬ 
pital  March  29,  1847,  with  crushed  large  toe,  and  extensive  laceration  of 
plantar  integuments,  and  fascia  of  right  foot.  The  accident  occurred  on 
the  day  previous,  when  he  was  seen  by  a  medical  gentleman,  who  adjusted 
the  lacerated  parts  by  means  of  the  uninterrupted  suture.  On  admission, 
the  seat  of  injury  being  painful  and  distended,  the  edges  of  the  wound 
were  immediately  set  at  liberty,  and  an  escape  given  to  a  quantity  of  foul 
grumous  matter.  Hot  fomentations  for  several  hours,  followed  by  water 
dressing. 

April  3rd,  Noon. — Toe  black  and  shrivelled  from  dry  gangrene ;  its 
removal  contemplated.  In  other  respects  doing  well.  Afterwards  re¬ 
ported  to  have  experienced,  during  the  afternoon,  difficulty  in  swallowing, 
and  stiffness  about  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  lower  jaw,  leading  to 
tetanus  in  its  worst  form  by  10,  p.m.,  when  Mr.  Cotton  being  from  home, 
ether  was  inhaled  with  temporary  relief,  and  partial  amputation  of  the 
foot  performed. 

4th. — Symptoms  unmitigated.  To  have  twenty-drop  doses  each  of 
Battley,  and  turpentine  in  syrup  every  two  hours.  Etherization  again 
attempted,  inducing  violent  spasm,  and  so  frightful  a  state  of  asphyxia, 
that  reanimation  appeared  improbable.  The  patient,  however,  again 
rallied,  but  only  to  endure  a  more  frequent  recurrence  of  spasm  and 
suffering,  until  a  sudden  and  aggravated  seizure  ended  in  death,  40  hours 
from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  nine  days  after  his  unlucky 
accident. 

Post-mortem  5 0  hours  after  death. — Immense  cadaveric  rigidity ;  general 
encephalic  congestion  ;  vascularity  and  slight  ramollissement  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  pons  varolii,  and  base  of  cerebellum ;  and  considerable  effusion 
of  red  transparent  gelatinised  serum  in  the  cellular  tissue  external  to  the 
cervical  spinal  theca,  and  also  beneath  the  arachnoid  tunic  surrounding 
the  cord. 

I 

Fractured  AnMe — Lacerated  Wounds  of  Thigh  and  Arm — Tetanus  14 th  day 

— Death  on  the  2\st  day. 

William  Hunt,  aged  22  years,  farm-labourer,  admitted  February  16th, 
1850.  On  examination,  the  skin  and  flesh  above  and  in  front  of  the 
right  knee  were  found  torn  and  bruised,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  wound 
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ingrained  with  gravel ;  the  right  outer  ankle  fractured,  swollen,  and 
ecchymosed,  and  a  deeply  punctured  bleeding  wound,  together  with  con¬ 
siderable  contusion,  existed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  right  upper  arm ;  the 
extreme  end  of  the  thumb  was  also  torn  and  bruised.  The  injuries  were 
caused  by  a  waggon  accident,  which  had  just  happened  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  town.  The  man  appeared  in  a  confused,  half-conscious  state, 
but  denied  having  drunk  more  than  two  or  three  pints  of  beer.  Foot- 
splint,  loosely  applied  to  the  inner  side  of  fractured  ankle;  wounds 
sponged  and  cleansed;  the  gravel  dislodged  with  much  difficulty.  The 
lower  limb  to  be  kept  constantly  surrounded  by  flannels  wrung  out  of 
hot  water.  Cold  applications  to  the  arm  during  bleeding.  Low  diet. 

20th. — Low  diet,  with  occasional  effervescing  draughts  of  citrate  of 
potash,  and  repeated  hot  fomentations,  continued  since  last  report.  The 
whole  thigh  is  painful  and  swollen.  There  is  extensive  suppurative 
inflammation  beneath  the  integuments  around  the  front  and  outer  side  of 
its  lower  third,  and  profuse  discharge  through  the  flesh-wound  above  the 
knee.  The  tumefaction  about  the  ankle,  which  had  necessitated  the 
removal  of  the  splint,  is  subsiding,  and  the  arm  injury  is  doing  well.  The 
man  is  weak  and  out  of  spirits.  Full  diet,  and  porter. 

27th. — Has  gone  on  most  favourably.  The  thigh  is  bul  little  swollen, 
and  the  wound  at  the  knee  presents  but  a  superficial  discharging  surface, 
about  the  size  of  a  crown  piece.  The  wounds  of  arm  and  thumb  are 
healed. 

March  1st. — Stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  lower  jaw,  and 
slight  difficulty  in  deglutition.  Visited  at  two  o’clock,  afternoon  ;  partial 
trismus  [lock-jaw]  and  constriction  of  facial  muscles.  Ordered  electro¬ 
galvanism  every  second  hour.  The  sponges  to  be  applied  alternately  to 
the  cervical  spine  and  the  hand  and  foot  lately  injured.  As  much  nourish¬ 
ment  as  possible  to  be  got  down  in  the  form  of  strong  broth,  thickened 
with  oatmeal. 

2nd. — Was  thought  to  have  been  benefited  by  the  galvanism  last  even¬ 
ing.  Night  sleepless  and  disturbed.  Increased  rigidity  of  muscles  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  neck. 

Noon. — Ordered  in  addition  :  R — Antimon.  Tart.  3  j. ;  Extracti  Bella- 
don.  gr.  j. ;  Micae  Panis,  q.  s.  ut.  ft.  mass,  divid.  in  pil,  xx. ;  j.  omni  hord 
sumend; — a  form  of  medicine  which  had  been  much  praised,  as  having 
cured  a  man  lately  in  the  hospital  with  partial  trismus  following  an  injury. 
Galvanism  to  be  continued,  and  nourishment  to  be  administered  as  first 
directed. 

3rd. — Had  not  slept.  Tetanic  symptoms  becoming  more  urgent  and 
general.  To  have  the  pills  every  half-hour.  Bleeding,  &c.,  suggested, 
but  objected  to,  as  the  patient  had  been  already  weakened  by  profuse 
suppuration. 

5th,  9  a.m. — Complete  trismus,  general  rigidity,  and  frequent  spasm. 
No  sleep.  Has  passed  no  water  for  several  hours,  and  the  bowels  have 
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not  acted.  The  pills  have  been  given  regularly  up  to  this  time.  More 
'  than  a  pint  of  urine  drawn  off  by  the  catheter,  and  the  bowels  freed  of  a 
large  quantity  of  most  offensive  fasces  by  the  aid  of  strong  injections  of 
salt  and  gruel.  The  nurse  directed  to  give  the  pills  a  full  trial,  and  to 
disregard  the  difficulty  she  experienced  in  getting  them  swallowed. 

5,  p.m. — Considered  much  easier  in  the  forenoon  after  the  injection. 
Managed  to  swallow  the  pills,  and  some  porter  which  he  asked  for. 
During  the  afternoon  the  symptoms  have  gradually  become  more  aggra¬ 
vated,  and  the  poor  fellow  is  now  in  the  greatest  agony,  begging  for  some¬ 
thing  to  sleep  him.  The  whole  body  is  in  a  stiffened  and  nearly  straight 
position ;  the  dorsal  spine  does  not  quite  touch  the  bed ;  the  toes  are 
drawn  towards  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  the  limbs  are  rigidly  semi-flexed. 
There  is  a  peculiar  grinning  expression  of  the  countenance  ;  quick  pulse 
and  profuse  perspiration.  During  each  paroxysm  of  cramp,  the  extremi¬ 
ties  suddenly  start  from  the  bed,  and  he  is  obliged  to  be  steadied  by  the 
nurse,  to  prevent  his  gliding  off  its  lower  edge.  Pills  given  up  at  noon,  as 
they  could  no  longer  be  got  down. 

A  drachm  of  chloroform  was  now  poured  into  the  fold  of  a  handker¬ 
chief,  and  held  over  the  nostrils  ;  this  led  to  considerable  struggling  and 
aggravation  of  spasm,  which  soon,  however,  subsided  under  the  quick 
inhalation  of  two  drachms  more  of  the  chloroform,  and  sound  sleep  was 
speedily  induced,  attended  with  complete  relaxation  of  muscular  con¬ 
traction  ;  the  abdomen  became  soft ;  the  limbs  lay  extended  and  relaxed, 
and  the  jaw  fell  half  open.  This  gratifying  change  lasted  twenty-five 
minutes,  when  an  observation  made  to  a  bystander  seemed  to  awake  him, 
and  the  spasms  immediately  recurred,  but  as  quickly  yielded  to  another 
one- drachm  administration  of  chloroform ;  the  patient  was  now  left  in  a 
sound  sleep,  and  directions  given  for  the  inhalation  of  ten  drops  of  the 
anaesthetic  every  ten  minutes  during  the  next  half-hour. 

6th,  mane. — The  sleep  yesterday  evening  lasted  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
Has  passed  a  less-disturbed  night,  and  been  more  free  from  spasm,  but 
did  not  sleep,  The  last  few  hours  the  usual  symptoms  have  been  on  the 
increase:  the  countenance  is  contracted,  and  betrays  much  anguish ;  and 
he  begs  to  be  again  put  to  sleep.  Inhalation  repeated,  followed  by  sound 
sleep  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

5,  p.m. — The  spasms  have  been  certainly  less  frequent  and  severe,  but 
the  man  is  weaker.  Half  a  pint  of  concentrated  broth  and  gruel,  together 
with  Battley’s  Sedative  Solution,  TTfxx. ;  Spirit  Turpentine,  3ss.  thrown  up 
the  rectum.  The  patient  immediately  after  rendered  unconscious  by 
chloroform,  and  the  influence  kept  up  by  ten-drop  inhalations.  Slept 
soundly  two  hours.  The  enema  to  be  repeated  every  third  or  fourth  hour 
according  to  urgency  of  symptoms. 

7th,  mane. — “  Passed  a  better  night  than  he  had  done  since  the  attack 
commenced,  having  slept  altogether  three  hours  naturally.  The  spasms 
are  neither  so  violent  nor  so  frequent,”  Can  open  the  mouth  about  half 
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an  inch.  Pulse  96,  soft.  Skin  moist;  face  congested;  frequent  escape  of 
flatus  from  the  bowels:  there  is  less  of  constriction  and  grin  in  the 
expression,  but  he  looks  intoxicated,  and  begs  for  the  “  stuff”  to  be  given 
him.  Sound  sleep  and  general  muscular  relaxation  easily  induced  by  the 
chloroform.  To  have  the  injections  without  the  Battley.  Prognosis  rather 
favourable,  owing  to  the  protracted  existence  of  the  disease. 

Noon. — Considerable  increase  of  spasm,  principally  confined  to  the 
lower  limbs,  which  are  drawn  up  and  rigid.  The  toes  firmly  contracted. 
Chloroform  administered,  followed  by  sound  sleep,  when  the  mouth  fell 
open,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  became  quite  relaxed:  the  rigidity  of  the 
limbs  but  little  diminished. 

3,  p.m. — Had  a  sudden  attack  of  spasm,  during  which  much  frothy  saliva 
issued  from  the  mouth  :  the  face  became  purple,  and  pupil  contracted;  and 
he  appeared  to  be  dying.  Bled  immediately  to  a  pint  by  the  house-surgeon, 
and  brisk  frictions  of  ammonia  used  over  the  cardiac  region ;  and,  on  the 
patient  rallying  and  becoming  sensible,  a  strong  turpentine  enema  was 
thrown  up,  and  some  urine  drawn  off  by  the  catheter. 

Vesper  e. — Symptoms  reported  as  having  nearly  disappeared.  “The 
abdomen  is  soft,  and  there  are  but  slight  spasms  of  the  extremities.” 

8th,  mane. — Recurrence  of  spasm  during  the  night  to  a  fearful  degree. 
The  use  of  chloroform  had  not  been  ventured  upon,  owing  to  the  fit 
yesterday.  Pulse  108,  weak.  Intellect  clear;  face  suffused;  features 
contorted ;  passes  much  flatus  by  the  bowels.  The  whole  body  is  in  a 
straight,  stiffened  position,  and,  when  raised  at  the  shoulders,  rests  only 
upon  the  heels.  He  seems  in  a  state  of  intense  bodily  suffering,  and  prays 
to  be  put  to  sleep.  Nutritive  enema,  with  turpentine,  thrown  up,  and 
chloroform  again  resorted  to.  During  its  inhalation  the  patient  at  first 
rambled  unconsciously  about  his  business  and  horses;  but  sound  sleep  was 
at  length  induced,  lasting  an  hour,  when  the  bowels  acted.  Muscular 
relaxation  on  this  occasion  incomplete. 

4,  p.m. — Swallowed  with  difficulty  %iv.  of  broth.  Shortly  afterwards, 
when  about  to  have  the  chloroform  administered,  a  sudden  paroxysm, 
similar  to  that  of  yesterday,  occurred,  and  the  patient  laid  for  a  time  as  if 
lifeless.  A  dash  of  cold  water  led  to  a  long  noisy  inspiration  and  partial 
rallying,  and  a  return  of  suffering,  continuing  until  8,  p.m.,  when  the 
whole  body  became  quite  cold,  and  fixed  in  a  state  of  permanent  spasm, 
in  which  he  died. 

Post-mortem  after  32  hours. — Body  extremely  rigid ;  extensive  cada¬ 
verous  lividity  of  the  depending  surfaces  of  the  neck  and  back  ;  general 
venous  congestion  of  the  meninges  and  substance  of  the  brain,  a  section  of 
the  white  matter  showing  numerous  dark  bloody  points;  brightish  red 
inflammatory  (?)  vascularity,  and  considerable  sub-arachnoid  effusion  of 
reddish  serum  about  tbe  medulla  oblongata,  pons  varolii,  and  inferior 
aspect  of  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  also  around  the  cervical  spinal  cord, 
but  no  fibrinous  exudation  ;  slight  softening  (?).  Further  inspection  was 
forbidden. 
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Remarks. — Impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  success  in  the  few 
instances  of  reported  cure  of  traumatic  tetanus  has  depended  rather  on  an 
accidental  state  of  the  constitution  modifying  or  diminishing  the  severity 
of  the  disease,  than  upon  the  various  plans  of  medical  treatment  pursued, 
and  having  witnessed  the  failure  of  etherization  and  amputation  in  Carter’s 
case,  as  well  as  the  utter  powerlessness  of  frightful  cauterization  of  the 
spine,  the  administration  without  limit  of  numerous  sedatives,  and  the 
en  dermic  application  of  the  vegeto-alkaloids,  strychnine  and  morphine,  in 
cases  of  acute  tetanus,  at  the  Borough  Hospitals,  and  also  the  worse  than 
uselessness  of  unstinted  bleedings,  and  the  most  powerful  anodynes,  in  a 
similar  deadly  disease — hydrophobia — where  an  after-death  inspection 
failed  to  disclose  more  than  some  inconsiderable  redness  of  the  fauces,  and 
masses  of  undigested  opium  in  the  stomach — it  was  determined  in  the  case 
of  Hunt  to  allow  the  disease  to  run  its  course,  and  to  leave  the  patient 
entirely  to  nature,  relying  only  upon  the  frequent  introduction  of  fluid 
nutriment  to  support  the  strength,  and  the  empirical  passing,  at  short 
intervals,  of  energetic  currents  of  electro-galvanism  between  the  cervical 
spine  and  the  lately  injured  extremities.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
disease  this  intention  was  given  up,  and  a  request  was  made  (with  an 
understanding  that  the  treatment  should  not  be  further  complicated)  for  a 
form  of  tartar  emetic  and  belladonna,  which  was  alleged  solely  to  have 
contributed  to  the  cure  of  a  case  of  trismus  lately  in  the  hospital.  This 
step  was  taken  altogether  in  deference  to  the  strong  opinions  entertained 
and  expressed  of  their  successful  efficacy,  and  with  no  expectation  of 
benefit  from  such  long-since-tried  remedies,  nor  any  confidence  whatever 
in  the  case  “cured  ”  having  been  one  of  true  acute  tetanic  locked-jaw,  or 
even  one  equalling  in  severity  that  occasionally  observed  in  simple  idio¬ 
pathic  or  local  trismus,  so  far  as  a  judgment  could  be  formed  from  the 
reports,  and  a  casual  sight  of  the  patient.  On  the  fifth  day  (as  the  notes 
state)  in  spite  of  a  persevering  trial  of  the  pills,  the  disease  had  attained 
a  fearful  degree  of  violence  ;  and  it  was  then,  the  bowels  having  been  well 
cleared,  that  the  chloroform  was  resorted  to  with  so  much  relief  as  to  lead 
to  its  repeated  administration  at  intervals  up  to  the  7th,  when  the  chronic 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  marked  palliative  influence  of  the  chloroform, 
encouraged  a  hope  that,  under  its  continued  use,  and  the  frequent  plying 
with  concentrated  nourishment,  the  patient  might  be  enabled  to  survive 
his  ordinarily  fatal  malady.  Scarcely,  however,  was  the  hope  entertained, 
ere  the  sudden  and  unexpected  convulsive  attack  occurred,  followed  by  a 
period  of  decided  amelioration.  This,  on  the  8th,  was  succeeded  by  a 
gradual  increase  of  spasmodic  torture,  and  a  recurrence  of  the  tetanic 
paroxysm  of  the  previous  day,  terminating  in  a  confused  exhausted  con¬ 
dition,  and  finally  in  death,  leaving  the  particulars  of  the  case  destitute  of 
any  practical  interest  beyond  that  of  confirming  the  already  established 
palliative  reputation  of  the  chloroform. 
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ON  A  NEW  AND  LAMENTABLE  FORM  OF  HYSTERIA. 

BY  MARSHALL  HALL,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  ETC. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  I  was  one  of  a  considerable  number,  who,  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  (a  meeting 
which  will  long  be  memorable  in  its  annals),  wished  to  express  their  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  the  speculum  vagina?,  without  having 
what  they  deemed  the  perfect  opportunity.  I  regret  that  the  discussion 
was  not  adjourned  to  another  evening. 

I  think  the  profession  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Robert  Lee  for  bringing 
this  question  forward  for  discussion.  It  is  not  one  of  mere  medical  or  sur¬ 
gical  treatment,  but  of  medical  and  public  ethics;  and  I  confess  myself 
astonished  at  the  light  manner  in  which  a  vaginal  examination  was  spoken 
of  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  present  at  the  Society.  I  think  the  challenge 
of  Dr.  Bennet  should  have  been  accepted  at  once,  and  that  a  committee 
should  have  been,  and  should  now  be,  appointed  to  test  the  existence  or 
the  non-existence  of  the  thousand  and  one  “  ulcers  ”  or  “  abrasions,”  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said  of  late. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  alluded  above,  huffed  the  idea  of  inde¬ 
cency  in  making  a  vaginal  examination.  There  need  be  no  exposure  of 
the  person  of  the  patient.  Surgeons  make  no  scruple  about  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  rectum  (as  if  the  two  examinations  could,  morally  speaking,  be 
compared).  But,  if  there  be  no  exposure  of  the  person,  and  if  the  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  rectum  be  frequently  made,  is  there,  at  first,  no  wounding  of 
the  feelings  ;  and  is  there  afterwards  no  deterioration  and  blunting  of  those 
feelings  by  the  repeated  daily  or  weekly  use  of  the  speculum  vaginae  in  the 
virgin,  and  in  the  very  young  even  amongst  the  married  ?  I  loudly  pro¬ 
claim  that  there  is  sucl^  deterioration,  and  that  the  female  who  has  been 
subjected  to  such  treatment  is  not  the  same  person  in  delicacy  and  purity 
that  she  was  before. 

I  have  known  cases  of  the  most  revolting  attachment,  on  the  part  of 
such  patients,  to  the  practice  and  to  the  practitioner.  I  have  known  them 
to  speak  of  “  the  womb  ”  and  of  “  the  uterine  organs  ”  with  a  familiarity 
which  was  formerly  unknown,  and  which,  I  trust,  will,  ere  long,  be  obso¬ 
lete.  The  current  of  the  ideas  becomes  bypochondriacally  directed  to 
these  organs.  The  very  mind  is  poisoned.  A  new  and  lamentable  form 
of  hysteria  — I  had  almost  said  of  furor  uterinus — is  induced,  with  this 
aggravation,  that  the  subject  of  distress  is  either  concealed  by  the  greatest 
effort  or  explained  at  the  expense  of  virgin  or  female  modesty. 

There  is  a  case  of  “poisoned  mind  ”  in  the  male  sex,  induced  by  the  > 
quack  doings  of  the  day,  relative  to  the  existence  of  impotency,  which  all 
of  us  must  have  treated  and  deplored.  A  similar  case  of  “mental  poison¬ 
ing  ”  is  now  being  induced  in  the  other  sex  by  the  frequent,  constant,  and 
undue  reference,  on  the  part  of  the  profession  (?),  to  the  condition  of  “  the 
uterine  organs.” 
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These  latter  patients  become  reserved,  and  moody,  and  perverse,  and 
speak  unintelligibly  in  broken  sentences;  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
family  circle  are  broken  up;  subjects  are  discussed  on  the  domestic  hearth 
which  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  except  in  the  sick-room  ;  words  which 
wound  are  spoken,  and  thoughts  which  are  derogatory  are  expressed,  by 
other,  perhaps  by  the  male,  members  of  the  family. 

One  poor  miserable  patient  comes  to  me  weekly,  thus  afflicted.  She 
has  been  treated  by  the  speculum  and  the  caustic  for  months,  as  an  out¬ 
patient  at  University  College  Hospital.  I  sent  her  to  Dr.  Robert  Lee 
twice.  Twice  that  gentleman  examined,  and  declared  that  there  was  no 
uterine  or  vaginal  disease.  Meanwhile,  the  miserable  patient’s  mind  is 
absorbed  by  this  ideal  malady,  and  the  peace  of  her  husband’s  home  is 
destroyed. 

I  sent  another  patient  to  Dr.  Robert  Lee  a  few  days  ago  (whom  I  had 
never  seen),  under  similar  circumstances,  hut  moving  in  a  different  rank 
of  life.  The  same  opinion  was  given,  the  miserable  patient  suffering  dire 
disappointment ! 

I  recently  attended  a  poor  curate’s  wife,  who  had  come  to  London  for 
medical  aid,  at,  as  I  suppose,  great  inconvenience.  During  my  short 
attendance,  this  patient  was  constantly  urged  by  a  friend,  a  titled  lady  (the 
aristocracy  always  take  the  lead  in  quackery),  to  send  for  her  physician, 
who  is  a  strong  abettor  of  the  speculum.  The  course  which  followed  may 
be  imagined,  and  need  not  be  described.  A  case  of  more  complicated 
misery  for  a  husband  cannot  well  be  conceived — a  sickly  wife,  afflicted 
with  uterine  hypochondriasis,  set  upon  by  a  titled  advocate  of  the  uterine 
quackery,  with  straitened  resources. 

The  advocates  of  the  speculum  speak  of  cases  which  had  resisted  the 
efficacy  of  the  usual  general  and  local  treatment,  and  which  yielded  to  the 
use  of  the  speculum  and  the  caustic.  I  have  seen  cases  in  which,  the 
speculum  and  caustic  having  been  employed — and  unduly  employed,  as  I 
believe — the  patient  remained  more  miserably  afflicted  in  mind  and  body 
than  ever,  and  this  the  effect  of  that  treatment.  Whether  the  former  suppo¬ 
sition  be  as  well  founded  as  the  latter,  I  will  not  presume  to  determine ; 
but  I  believe  the  cases  in  which  the  young,  and  especially  the  unmarried, 
are  afflicted  so  as  really  to  justify  the  use  of  the  speculum,  to  be  rare ;  and 
the  cases  in  which  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  by 
her  own  hand  may  not  take  the  place  of  the  application  of  this  valuable 
remedy  in  substance  by  the  hand  of  the  practitioner,  to  be  rare  indeed. 

I  will  not  advert  even  to  the  epithets  which  have  been  applied  to  the 
frequent  use  of  the  speculum  by  our  French  neighbours,  who  are  so  skilled 
in  these  matters;  but  I  will  ask,  what  father  amongst  us,  after  the  details 
which  I  have  given,  would  allow  his  virgin  daughter  to  be  subjected  to 
this  “pollution”?  Let  us,  then,  maintain  the  spotless  dignity  of  our  pro¬ 
fession,  with  its  well-deserved  character  for  purity  of  morals,  and  throw 
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aside  this  injurious  practice  with  indignant  scorn,  remembering  that  it  is 
not  mere  exposure  of  the  person,  but  the  dulling  of  the  edge  of  the  virgin 
modesty,  and  the  degradation  of  the  pure  minds,  of  the  daughters  of 
England,  which  are  to  be  avoided. — Lancet. 


CONFESSION  OF  INABILITY. 

By  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times. 

The  following  appears  in  liis  notice  to  correspondents,  in  the  Number  for  13th 
July  last : — u  Chrono-Thermalist. — We  must  refer  our  correspondent  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Clirono-Thermalist ;  or,  People's  Medical  Enquirer  for ‘a  succinct 
explanation  of  the  system  which  this  term  represents.’  We  confess  our  inability; 
and  that,  although  we  always  read  the  publication.  It  gives  us  a  hearty  monthly 
laugh,  and  does  good  ;  just  as — 

“  1 - Monkeys  have  been 

Most  wondrous  doctors  for  the  spleen.' 

We  wish  the  clever  editor  would  start  a  medical  ‘  Punch,’  and  conduct  it  himself.” 


THE  MONKEY  AND  THE  WATCH. 

A  noblemax,  going  from  home,  left  his  watch  hanging  beside  his  bed.  A  monkey, 
in  the  habit  of  imitating  the  actions  of  his  master,  took  the  watch  and  wound  it. 
Then  he  looked  at  it,  and  said,  “  This  goes  too  fast ;  ”  so  he  opened  it,  put  back 
the  hand,  and  adjusted  it  to  his  side.  A  few  moments  passed,  and  he  took  it  up 
once  more.  “  Oh !”  said  the  mimic,  “  now  it  goes  too  slow.  What  a  trouble  it 
is!  How  can  it  be  remedied?”  He  winds  it  again  with  the  regulator — then 
closes  it,  and  applies  it  gracefully  to  his  ear.  “  This  movement  is  wrong  still  ;’y 
and  he  wound  it  with  the  key  in  another  way,  then  bent  to  listen  to  it  [without 
the  stethoscope].  “  It  does  not  go  well,  yet.”  He  opened  the  case;  looked  and 
examined  every  part ;  touched  this  wheel,  stopped  that,  moved  another ;  in  short, 
injured  it  so  much  by  altering  and  shaking  it  in  his  hand,  that  it  at  length  ceased 
all  motion.  Propitious  heaven !  guard  us  from  those  quacks  who  perform  among 
men,  as  did  the  monkey  with  this  unfortunate  watch. — From  the  Italian.  * 

*  Query — Was  Dr.  Bushnan  that  mischievous  monkey  ? — Printer’s  Peril. 
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CONSULTATION.— No.  IV. 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF  PARIS. 

Present — Dr.  Paris,  Dr.  F.  Hawkins,  Dr.  Nairne,  Dr.  Monro. 

Dr.  Paris. — How  can  we  stay  this  Chrono -thermal  clamour  ? 

Month  after  month  it  still  comes  hammer,  hammer. 

Dr.  Hawkins.- — "Worse  far  than  that — internal  discontent 
In  Pall  Mall  East  keeps  up  the  old  ferment,. 

Of  what  avail — the  College  Fellows  cry — 

To  write  and  rail  at  quacks  and  quackery  ? 

How  answer  hack  the  sneer,  and  jeer,  and  gihe, 

We  daily  meet  from,  the  “  irregular”  tribe, 

When,  turn  we  where  we  will,  the  laughing  knaves 
Taunt  us  with  “  Paris  and  his  kneeling  slaves  ?” 

Dr.  Paris. — A  had  affair,  I  own,  that  “  Swiney  cup  ” — 

Is  there  no  way  to  hush  the  matter  up  ? 

Dr.  Hawkins. — In  vain  we  try,  with  all  our  power  of  face 
To  give  a  lenient  aspect  to  the  case. 

Within — we  meet  a  deep  indignant  scowl ; 

Without — “  Pooh,  pooh!”  and,  “  Where’s  the  Swiney  howl 
Dr.  Paris.' — But  for  that  stupid  note  of  mine  to  Syme, 

The  whole  had  died  away,  long  ere  this  time. 

Dr.  Hawkins. — As  that  turn’d  out  ’twas  most  unfortunate — 

The  canny  Scot  gave  you,  Sir,  a  check-mate. 

If  things  continue  thus,  the  game  must  stop, 

And  we,  old  College  Fellows,  shut  up  shop. 

Dr.  Monro. — The  death  of  Peel  has  given  a  fatal  blow 

To  all  legitimate  medicine - - 

Dr.  Paris. —  Wherefore  so  ? 

Dr.  Monro. — Simply,  that  when  the  patriot,  to  all  thinking, 

From  an  internal  haemorrhage  was  sinking, 

Brodie  stood  by,  and,  like  a  little  fool, 

Quite  lost  his  wits — he  knew  not  what  to  rule. 

While  Seymour,  to  exhaust  the  patient  more, 

Clapp’d  leeches  on — the  papers  say  a  score. 

Not  till  the  eye  was  closed,  and  still’d  the  tongue, 

A  fractured  rib  was  found  to  press  the  lung. 

Dr.  Paris. — What  say  the  people  out  of  doors  ? 

Dr.  Monro.  No  good — 

Most  think  the  matter  was  misunderstood. 

Some  say,  had  Ferguson  and  Dickson  met, 

Peel  had  been  Chloroformed — the  rib  reset — 

Relief  from  Prussic  Acid  had  been  got, 

And  opiate  lotions  soothed  the  painful  spot. 

Dr.  Paris. — These  could  not  stop  the  internal  welling  tide — 

Do  what  you  would,  Sir  Robert  must  have  died. 
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Dr.  Monro. — Most  likely.  Still,  we  must  the  admission  make, 
All  through — the  practice  was  a  sad  mistake. 

Dr.  Hawkins. — To  such  most  sony  doings  few  are  blind; 

These  injure  “  Purism”  of  every  kind. 

Dr.  Nairne. — The  time  for  “pure”  physicians  now  is  past. 

Dr.  Paris. — Aye,  and  “pure”  surgeons — Liston  was  the  last. 
Dr.  Monro. — The  Chrono-thermal,  and  the  Water,  cure, 

All  but  usurp  the  place  of  either  “  pure.” 

Dr.  Nairne. — Even  Mesmerism  and  Homoeopathy  meet, 

And  take  with  us,  on  equal  terms,  their  seat. 

Dr.  Hawkins. — But  for  my  opposition,  Dr.  Quin 

At  Cambridge  House  had  surely  been  called  in. 

Dr.  Paris. — No  pleasant  thing  it  would  have  been  to  brook, 
Had  Quin  or  Curie  chanced  to  cure  the  Duke. 

Dr.  Hawkins. — Wilson,  of  ours,  in  his  sublime  oration, 

At  last  Harveian  meeting,  took  occasion, 

While  speaking  of  the  process  of  digestion, 

To  call  these  quacks,  and  all  their  cures,  in  question. 

Dr.  Nairne. — Why  didn’t  he  give  a  hit  to  Dickson,  then  ? 

Dr.  Hawkins. — Simply  because  he  fear’d  his  bitter  pen. 

Dr.  Monro. — I  know  a  way  to  turn  it  mild  and  mellow. 

Dr.  Paris. — How  so  ? 

Dr.  Monro. — Why,  make  the  man  a  College  Fellow. 

Dr.  Paris. — I  gave  you  credit  for  more  penetration. 

Dickson  would  scorn  it  as  annihilation  ! 

Sooner  than  enter  here,  he’d  light  his  torch 
And  fire  the  edifice  from  roof  to  porch. 

Nay,  Samson-like,  his  enmity  to  crown, 

O’er  all  our  heads  he’d  pull  the  pillars  down, 

Even  though  he  knew — such  rancour  does  he  cherish — 
Himself  should  first  among  the  ruins  perish  ! 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

With  the  view  of  bringing  the  Chrono-Thermalist  before  a  wider  circle  of 
readers,  we  have  determined  to  reduce  it  both  in  price  and  size.  The  September 
Number  will  be  published  at  Sixpence  instead  of  a  Shilling ;  and  the  letter- 
press,  instead  of  three  sheets,  will  be  reduced  to  two.  In  that  space  we  shall 
be  able  to  do  ample  justice  to  Chrono-Thermalism. 

Correspondents  will  please  to  address  their  communications  in  future  to  “  The 
Editor  of  the  Chrono-Thermalist,  care  of  Mr.  Ollivier,  68,  Pall  Mall.” 


September,  1850. 

The  success  of  a  great  London  practitioner,  whether  surgeon 
or  physician,  has  its  principal  source  in  his  plianc}r  of 
character.  It  will  be  found  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  facility 
with  which  he  can  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  usual  family 
medical  attendant ;  in  other  words,  upon  his  catering  to  the 
interests  of  the  man -midwife.  Everybody  knows  how  successful 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  been  in  this  worldly  point  of  view. 
The  writer  of  a  life  of  that  eminent  surgeon,  in  a  late  Number 
of  the  Lancet ,  attributes  his  continued  reputation  to  the 
“  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  profession.”  Had 
Sir  B.  Brodie  thwarted  the  Apothecaries,  he  never  could  have  * 
kept  his  position.  Mr.  Liston,  on  the  contrary,  who  held 
them  in  contempt,  and  all  his  life  through  set  his  face  against 
their  drugging  and  drenching  system,  never  obtained  their 
“  confidence.”  Knowing  him  to  be  the  first  operating  surgeon  in 
the  world,  the  general  practitioners  nevertheless  allowed  him 
to  languish  in  secret ;  while  they  truckled  to,  and  trumpeted  the 
claims  of,  men  in  every  way  his  inferior.  Mr.  Liston,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  at  one  time  had  all  but  made  up  his  mind  to  try  his 
fortunes  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic.  Paid,  as  the  Apothe¬ 
caries  at  present  are  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  quantity  of 
useless  drugs  they  manage  to  make  their  patients  swallow,  it 
is  as  clear  as  noon-day  that  no  man  of  real  talent,  and  uncompro¬ 
mising  honesty,  can  make  his  way  as  a  Consulting  physician. 
The  physician  of  the  present  day  must  be  the  confederate  of 
the  man-midwife ;  he  does  not  lead — he  serves.  There  can 
be  no  greater  bar  to  medical  success  than  talent  and  honesty 
united.  The  man  who,  by  superior  skill,  should  cut  short  a 
case  to  which  he  was  called  by  the  usual  family  attendant, 
would  never  be  called  in  again — he  would  get  the  cold  shoulder 
from  that  moment.  A  story  is  told  of  the  late  Dr.  Fothergill, 
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which  will  illustrate  the  baneful  system  that,  even  in 
his  clay,  militated  against  the  interests  of  the  patient. 
Dr.  Fothergill,  though  a  Quaker,  had  a  first-rate  business 
among  the  aristocracy.  On  one  occasion,  while  he  was  at¬ 
tending  a  lady-patient  of  this  class,  who  used  to  have  her 
medicines  made  up  by  a  particular  chemist — also  a  Quaker 
—  the  chemist  waited  upon  him,  and  thus  addressed  him, 
hat  on  head: — “Friend  Fothergill,  I  intend  to  dine  with 
thee  to-day. ” 

“  Very  glad.  But,  friend  Ezekiel,  hast  thou  no  joke  ?” 

“Joke,  indeed  !  Hast  not  thou  been  attending  at - 

House  the  last  fortnight?” 

“  Yea,  verily.” 

“And  thou  hast  ordered  no  medicine?” 

“  None  ! — none  was  required.” 

“  Then  it  is  high  time  I  should  dine  with  thee,  seeing  I 
shall  soon  be  unable  to  dine  at  my  own  home.” 

Friend  Fothergill  took  the  hint.  He  prescribed  the  necessary 
medicine — medicine  that  would  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
chemist.  The  patient’s  interest  here  is  a  secondary  consider¬ 
ation.  The  only  cure  for  this  state  of  things  is  to 

PAY  FOR  THE  CASE  ! 


SCRAPS  FROM  OLD  AUTHORS. 

“That  the  affairs  of  the  world  are  thrown  into  fashions,  and  go  on 
according  to  custom,  in  each  particular  way — in  physic,  as  in  other 
things  ;  caballing  and  combination  of  interest  is  now  all  the  fashion  ; 
the  grand  affair  to  gain  success  and  reputation,  whether  by  writing  or 
in  attaining  riches,  always  the  great  mode  in  all  luxurious  and  corrupt  times.” 

“  That  there  is  much  more  got  by  the  trifling,  insignificant  and  fiddle- 
faddle  part  of  the  practice  of  physic,  than  by  the  most  useful  and  most 
valuable ,  or  the  profoundest  and  most  skilful  knowledge  of  the  profession.” 

“  Interest  of  friends,  caballing,  intriguing,  and  recommendation,  whether 
by  he  or  she,  a  first  M. — ,  or  some  noted  warm  patron,  is  the  way  to  make 
an  eminent  physician  ;  possibly  also  a  lawyer  or  divine .” 

“That  ’tis  passion,  humour,  and  interest  (rather  than  real  knowledge  or 
reason),  which  govern  the  affairs  of  this  world,  full  as  much  in  physic 
as  in  any  other  particular. — Natural  Sagacity  the  Principal  Secret  in 
Physic,  1710.” 
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BY 

DR.  DICKSON,  its  DISCOVERER. 

(  Continued  from  page  256.) 

Having  stated  the  general  Chrono-Thermal  doctrine — the 
doctrine  of  the  Febrile  and  Intermittent  nature  of  all  disease 
— that  doctrine  without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  which  it 
is  physically  impossible  to  explain  or  treat  any  disease 
“scientifically;” — I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  some  of  the  principal  specialties,  some  of  the  principal  local 
developments,  which  so  frequently  complicate  the  paroxysms 
of  every  kind  of  Fever — the  contagious  fevers  of  small-pox, 
measles,  &c.,  among  the  number.  Each  and  every  of  these 
Remittent  Fevers — for  they  all  remit — may  either,  like  the 
simple  ague,  be  brought  to  a  favourable  result  without  the 
development  of  any  internal  local  change  whatever — organic 
change  I  mean — or,  like  the  same  ague,  they  may,  each  and 
all,  be  complicated  with  one  or  more  of  the  so-called  “local” 
disorders  which  have  found  a  name  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
physician.  Without  a  previous  febrile  action  of  the  whole, 
there  can  be  no  serious  disease  of  a  part — no  Apoplexy,  no 
Epilepsy,  no  Rheumatism. 

Beginning  with  such  developments  in  the  head,  I  shall 
now  speak  of 

APOPLEXY. 

“When  a  person  falls  down  suddenly,”  says  Dr.  Watson? 
“and  lies  without  sense  or  motion — except  that  his  pulse 
goes  on  beating,  and  his  breathing  continues — he  is  said  to 
have  been  attacked  with  Apoplexy — he  appears  to  be  in  a 
deep  sleep.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  you  cannot  awaken  him 
by  the  same  means  which  would  rouse  a  healthy  man.  He  is 
not  in  a  state  of  syncope  [faint,  or  swoon],  for  his  pulse 
beats,  perhaps,  with  unnatural  force — and  often  his  face, 
instead  of  being  pale,  is  flushed  and  turgid,  and  his  respir¬ 
ation  goes  on,  though  it  may  be  laboured  and  stertorous. 
It  is  a  common  question,”  continues  Dr.  Watson,  ‘  How 
would  you  distinguish  Apoplexy  from  the  effects  of  a  narcotic 
poison  ?  If  you  were  summoned  to  a  person  in  the  state  I 
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have  been  describing,  how  could  you  tell  whether  he  was 
affected  with  Apoplexy,  or  labouring  under  the  influence  ol 
a  large  dose  of  opium,  or  merely  dead  drunk?’ — Why,  so  far 
as  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  functions  is  concerned,  you 
cannot  discriminate  the  one  from  the  other — in  each  case 
there  is  profound  coma  [profound  insensibility\.  Yet  let  me 
say,  in  the  outset  of  our  remarks  upon  Apoplexy,  that  it 
is  often  of  great  importance  that  the  diagnosis  [nature  of 
the  complaint]  should  be  determined.” 

Why  ?  Because  according  to  the  old  treatment — the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Watson — in  Apoplexy,  he  would  at  once  bleed 
the  patient  largely  from  the  arm,  and  afterwards  cup  and 
purge,  and  put  him  under  the  influence  of  mercury ;  while  in 
coma — insensibility — from  opium  or  alcohol,  dispensing  with 
all  these  measures,  he  would  use  the  stomach-pump  simply  ; 
and  what  he  would  do  in  the  one  case,  he  would  think  a 
mistake  in  the  other.  In  Chrono-Thermal  practice  no 
mistake  could  be  committed !  My  treatment  in  both  is  one 
and  the  same.  I  dash  cold  water  over  the  head,  and  where 
practicable,  give  an  emetic  in  both. 

“  Formerly,”  says  Dr.  Watson,  “  at  the  suggestion,  I  fancy, 
of  Dr.  Fothergill,  it  was  much  the  fashion  to  give  an  emetic 
in  the  outset  of  the  treatment  of  apoplexy.  But  this  remedy 
is  also  a  ticklish  remedy,  capable  of  doing  good  or  harm, 
according  as  it  is  ivell  or  ill- timed.  [Upon  the  same  principle 
are  not  all  remedies  ticklish  remedies  ?]  If  there  be  already 
extravasation  of  blood  [a  state  which  can  only  be  suspected — for 
every  symptom  of  apoplexy  may  exist  without  extravasation 
or  effusion],  *  or  even  'plethora  capitis  [fulness  of  the  head], 
the  act  of  vomiting  will  be  likely  to  increase  the  existing 
mischief,  and  to  enhance  the  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  rouse  and  rally  the  nervous  power,  when  the  patient  is 
pale,  and  cold,  and  faint.  [Dr.  Watson  speaks  without  expe¬ 
rience  in  either  case.  The  fact  is,  the  direct  reverse  !]  Yet 
this  can  never  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  purpose  of  emetics 
in  apoplexy.  They  can  safely  be  recommended  in  those 

*  “  The  sudden  occurrence  of  hemiplegic  paralysis  simultaneously  with  the 
state  of  coma,  affords  a  strong  indication  that  the  cause  is  an  apoplectic  effusion. 
Even  with  this  symptom,  however,  you  will  occasionally  be  deceived.  In  the 
Lumleian  Lectures  I  referred  to  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  there  were  sudden 
hemiplegia  and  profound  coma,  and  after  death  I  was  unable  to  find  a  clot  in  the 
brain.” — Dr.  Todd  in  Medical  Gazette,  July  26,  1850. 
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cases  only  in  which  the  coma  [the  insensibility]  may  appear  to 
depend  wholly  or  in  part  upon  a  loaded  stomach.” 

While  penning  this  sentence,  Dr.  Watson  must  have  been 
utterly  and  entirely  in  the  dark  upon  the  subject  of  emetics.  He 
could  have  had  no  idea  whatever  of  their  true  mode  of  action. 
Though  administered  by  the  stomach,  the  emetic,  in  the  first 
instance,  acts  upon  the  brain- — the  vomiting  is  a  secondary 
affection.  Give  a  man  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  he  vomits — 
take  him  to  sea,  and  he  vomits — put  him  in  the  circular 
swing,  and  he  vomits — show  him  something  that  disgusts  his 
mind ,  and  he  vomits.  In  all  these  cases  vomiting  is  the 
result  of  cerebral  action.  It  is  the  result  of  an  affection  of 
the  brain.  Inject  ipecacuan  into  the  vein  of  a  dog, 
and  you  will  vomit  the  animal  as  effectually  as  if  you 
made  him  swallow  it.  Here,  as  in  apoplexy,  the  emetic  is 
not,  as  Dr.  Watson  would  seem  to  suppose  it  to  he, 
mechanical — it  is  medicinal ;  and  all  medicinal  substances, 
however  or  by  whatever  door  they  enter  the  general  circula¬ 
tion,  act  primarily  on  the  brain  and  nerves.  In  proof  of  this 
action  of  the  emetic  in  apoplexy,  I  will  draw  my  reader’s 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  many  cases  of  disease — apoplexy 
and  mania  occasionally  among  the  number — the  emetic  will 
not  act  at  all  till  the  patient’s  brain  has  been  first  cooled  by 
the  cold  dash !  The  apoplectic  patient  is  very  often  as 
insensible  to  medication  as  a  dead  man.  Dash  cold  water  over 
his  head,  and  he  will  frequently  stagger  to  his  feet  a  few 
minutes  after.  The  fatal  error  in  the  treatment  of 
apoplexy  is  the  assumption  of  a  ruptured  vessel — a  fact  that, 
if  it  exist  at  all,  can  only  be  detected  after  death.  The 
same  symptomic  state  on  which  this  assumption — so  often  a 
mistake — is  built,  may  be  induced  by  alcohol  or  opium.  This 
one  fact  ought,  long  ere  this,  to  have  taught  physicians  that 
a  comatose  condition  of  brain  may  exist  without  any  vascular 
pressure  whatever.  In  puerperal  convulsion  you  have  the  same 
coma ,  the  same  insensibility,  coming  on  and  going  off  inter¬ 
mittently  and  periodically  for  hours  together — the  periodic 
coma  depending  in  that  case  upon  the  intermittent  and  periodic 
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exhaustion  of  the  atoms  of  the  brain  itself,  and  altogether 
independent  of  any  fulness  or  other  theoretical  condition  ol 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  organ.  Every  symptom  of  apoplexy 
may  be  produced  by  cerebral  exhaustion  from  depletion, 
with  or  without  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel.  The  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel  in  the  brain  may  be  induced  by  starvation  or 
loss  of  blood.  Whatever  breaks  down  the  whole  vital  force 
must  contribute  to  the  more  rapid  rupture  of  any  blood¬ 
vessel  that,  from  weakness  of  its  coats,  may  be  predisposed 
to  rupture. 

“  The  classes  of  persons,”  says  Dr.  Watson,  “in  whom, 
ceteris  paribus ,  attacks  of  apoplexy  are  especially  to  be  appre¬ 
hended,  are  those  whose  ancestors  have  suffered  from  the 
same  disease — those  who  possess  a  particular  conformation  of 
body — and  above  all,  those  who  have  reached  a  certain  period 
of  life.”  “  Advanced  life  is  certainly  a  very  strong  predis¬ 
posing  cause.” 

What  is  Dr.  Watson’s  treatment  of  this  disease  of  ad¬ 
vanced  life  ? 

“  Bleeding,”  he  says,  “  is  our  sheet  anchor.”  “  We  ought  to 
bleed  our  patient  largely,  and  at  once.”  “  After  one  sufficient 
bleeding  from  the  arm,  the  vessels  of  the  head  may  be  further 
relieved  by  cupping  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  the  temples  ; 
and  venaesection  may  be  repeated,  if  the  condition  of  the 
pulse  and  the  symptoms  should  require  its  repetition.” 

Now,  I  ask  any  man  who  has  had  experience  in  this 
disease,  what  has  been  the  result  of  that  kind  of  treatment  ? 
And  what  has  been  the  result  where  no  bleeding  was 
practised  ?  So  universal  was  the  practice  of  bleeding  in 
apoplexy  before  1836,  when  I  first  repudiated  the  lancet 
in  this  disease,  the  statistics  were  all  on  one  side,  the 
only  instances  of  the  ?*oft-bleeding  side  of  the  argument 
being  my  own.  The  case  is  now  altered, — a  change* has  come 
over  the  minds  of  men  since  then ; — the  malaria  from  the 
wood  pavement  may  possibly  account  for  it.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  medical  men  there  now  are  who  do  not  follow  this  prac¬ 
tice  of  Dr.  Watson.  In  1845,  the  very  year  that  Dr.  Watson 
published  his  second  edition  of  his  Practice  of  Physic ,  in 
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which  bleeding  is  so  strongly  recommended,  Mr.  Edward 
Copeman,  a  surgeon,  gave  to  the  world  A  Collection  of  Cases 
of  Apoplexy,  with  an  Explanatory  Introduction.  Having 
transcribed  from  various  authentic  works  and  journals,  and 
from  his  own  note-book,  no  less  than  250  cases  of  Apoplexy, 
Mr.  Copeman  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  popular  and 
professional  prejudice  in  favour  of  bleeding  in  affections  of 
the  brain,  is  not  justifiable  by  the  results  of  the  practice. 
This  conclusion  he  draws  from  the  following  table  : — 

Number  bled  .  129  Cured  51  Died  78 

Number  not  bled  26  Cured  18  Died  8 

Showing  that  in  the  cases  where  bleeding  was  practised 
nearly  two  out  of  three  died  ;  whereas  in  the  cases  treated 
without  blood-letting,  more  than  two  out  of  three  recovered ! 
What  is  the  worth  of  general  assertions  in  the  face  of  such 
evidence  ?  What  is  the  worth  of  all  that  Dr.  Watson  has 
written,  printed,  and  published  to  the  contrary  ?  That  loss  of 
blood  may  actually  cause  this  disease,  I  have  had  too  many 
opportunities  of  knowing;  and  that  it  may  aggravate  the 
apoplectic  state,  and  actually  bring  on  the  very  paralysis 
which  physicians  bleed  to  prevent,  I  will  prove  by  Dr.  Watson’s 
own  showing. 

“  After  the  first  free  bleeding,”  he  says,  “you  must  be 
guided  by  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  pulse.  [The  pulse !  how  often  it  has 
misled  people !]  The  woman  at  present  in  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  with  paralysis  of  the  limbs  on  one  side  and  of  the 
face  on  the  other,  attributes  her  palsy — erroneously ,  most 
likely — [you  think  so,  do  you,  Dr.  Watson?] — to  her  having 
been  cupped.  She  had  had  a  blow  some  weeks  before,  and 
suffered  headache  from  that  time.  At  length  she  was  cupped 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  head,  and  the  next  morning 
she  was  paralytic .  This  might  have  been  an  accidental  coin¬ 
cidence.  [No  such  thing !]  But  I  remember  being  sent  for, 
a  few  years  ago,  to  see  a  patient  at  Greenwich,  who  had 
already  three  physicians  about  him,  and  was  apparently  in 
danger  of  Apoplexy,  of  which  he  had  for  some  time  expe¬ 
rienced  distinct  warnings.  The  three  physicians  had  agreed 
that  he  ought  to  be  cupped  from  the  back  of  the  neck— to 
which  I  assented;  and  while  blood  was  being  rapidly  extracted 
in  that  manner,  he  became  all  at  once  hemiplegic  [in  other 
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words,  he  lost  tlie  use  of  one  side].  Similar  cases  have  been 
noticed  by  other  persons.” 

What  effect  had  such  facts  on  the  school-bound  mind  ol 
Dr.  Watson  ?  Simply  this — “  Therefore  we  are  not  to  bleed 
without  measure  or  discretion.”  In  the  Greenwich  case,  was 
the  Palsy  that  took  place  the  result  of  bleeding  simply,  or  ol 
bleeding  “  without  measure  or  discretion?”  Pour  physicians, 
of  whom  Dr.  Watson  was  one,  recommended  that  deprivation 
of  blood  by  cupping  ; — and  the  result  ?  the  patient  lost  the 
use  of  one  side  of  his  body.  From  such  physicians,  and  such 
practice,  “  Good  Lord,  deliver  us  !  ” 

Dr.  Watson  looks  upon  the  emetic  practice  in  Apoplexy 
as  doubtful ;  he  calls  it  a  ticklish  remedy.  Did  he  ever  know 
a  case  where  Paralysis  followed  its  use  ?  I  never  did.  “  The 
practice  of  giving  emetics,”  says  Mr.  Copeman,  “  when  the 
attack  has  succeeded  a  full  meal  [and  in  my  experience, 
whether  it  has  or  not !]  has  not  only  been  safe ,  but  effectual. 
In  cases  occurring  in  old  age,  brandy  and  other  stimulants 
have  restored  animation,  and  removed  the  Apoplexy.”  And 
this  also  accords  with  my  experience.  Treat  Apoplexy 
as  a  Fever  simply.  Dash  cold  water  over  the  head — give  an 
emetic  if  the  face  be  turgid,  and  you  will  speedily  obtain 
more  or  less  relief.  One  thing  is  certain  ;  you  will  not  bring 
on  palsy  of  one  side,  as  Dr.  Watson  and  the  three  Greenwich 
physicians  most  assuredly  did,  by  cupping  their  unfortunate 
patient.  Follow  up  these  measures  by  Quinine,  Arsenic, 
or  Prussic  Acid.  The  cure  of  the  paralytic  soldier  by 
Dr.  Midavaine,  of  the  Liege  Military  Hospital,  shows  the 
value  of  Quinine  in  such  cases  ;  and  from  all  three,  in  my  own 
practice,  I  have  obtained  the  best  result.  Upon  what  prin¬ 
ciple  ?  The  principle  that  they  cure  the  Fever,  of  which 
Apoplexy  and  Palsy  are  developments.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson, 
in  his  Conspectus ,  recommends  Arsenic  in  Apoplexy  after  the 
complexion  has  been  made  pale  by  repeated  depletion.  Spare 
the  patient  such  preliminary  discipline  !  An  emetic  will  make 
the  face  pale  enough  for  all  useful  purposes.  With  one  or 
more  of  the  Chrono-Thermal  remedies,  you  will  get  all  the 
benefit  that  can  be  got  from  medical  measures. 
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“When  the  immediate  danger,”  says  Dr.  Watson,  “has 
passed  by,  and  Paralysis  remains,  we  are  not  to  he  over-busy. 
If  the  Palsy  is  to  get  gradually  well,  it  must  be  by  virtue  of 
time,  and  the  resources  of  nature.  To  young  and  strong 
persons  [after  Dr.  Watson’s  discipline,  can  any  human  being 
be  strong  ?~\  I  should,  under  such  circumstances,  give  small 
and  repeated  doses  of  mercury  ;  and  in  all  cases  I  should 
prescribe  aperient  medicines,  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels  freely 
open  twice  or  thrice  a-day — enjoin  perfect  quiet,  and  put  the 
patient  upon  very  short  commons.” 

You  would,  in  that  case,  Dr.  Watson,  commit  a  blunder  at 
almost  every  step.  You  would  give  mercury  with  the  idea  of 
causing  absorption  of  extravasated  blood — a  thing  that  does 
not  exist  at  all  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  Apoplexy! 
You  would  keep  the  bowels  of  a  person,  whom  you  had  pre¬ 
viously  drained  of  half  the  vital  fluid  of  his  body,  “  freely 
open  twice  or  thrice  a-day  !  ”  Instead  of  timing  the  function 
of  the  bowels  by  the  rule  of  health,  you  would  multiply  that 
time  by  two  or  three  !  Why  not  multiply  the  meals — the 
sleep — the  pulse,  &c.,  in  a  like  proportion?  And  while 
purging  him  in  this  fashion,  you  would  put  the  poor  devil  on 
short  commons!  Oh,  Dr.  Watson — Dr.  Watson,  oh!  Will 
the  London  Apothecaries,  after  this,  have  the  face  to  write  or 
cry  you  up  as  “that  high  authority,  Dr.  Watson?”  They 
have  the  face  to  do  a  great  deal,  certainly — and  we  shall  see 

a 

what  we  shall  see. 

“  I  was  asked,”  says  Dr,  Watson,  “  a  few  evenings  ago,  by 
a  medical  friend,  to  see  an  old  general,  a  patient  of  his.  I 
found  him  in  bed  comatose,  though  capable  of  being  roused 
when  loudly  spoken  to ;  but  he  presently  fell  off  again  into  a 
stupor.  His  respiration  was  peculiar.  For  a  minute  or  two 
he  would  breathe,  snoring  strongly — then  the  breathing  would 
cease  altogether  for  half-a-minute,  or  thereabouts,  and  then 
the  stertorous  breathing  re-commenced,  and  so  on  alternately. 
He  had  been  found  by  his  servant  on  the  floor,  nearly  insensible, 
in  the  morning — having  either  fallen  out  of,  pr  upon  rising 
from,  his  bed.  [Old  people  very  often  die  in  a  moment  on 
rising  up — they  cannot  bear  the  cerebral  loss  of  blood  that 
follows  sudden  rising.]  He  had  very  properly  [?]  been  cupped, 
and  calomel  and  aperient  medicine  had  been  given  [with  what 
result?]  ;  but  the  coma  had  been  growing  more  profound  all 
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the  afternoon.  I  recommended  blisters  behind  the  ears,  and 
two  drops  of  croton  oil,  with  two  drachms  of  castor  oil,  in  a 
draught.  The  next  morning  I  expected  to  hear  he  was  dead  ; 
but  I  found  him  quite  conscious,  speaking  somewhat  inarticu¬ 
lately,  with  the  right  side  chopfallen  anddnexpressive.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  particular  weakness  of  the  corresponding 
extremities.  The  oils  had  been  followed  by  copious  evacua¬ 
tions  from  the  bowels.  The  day  after,  he  was  sitting  up,  and 
so  well  I  took  my  leave.” 

This  was  not  a  case  of  Apoplexy  at  all — if  by  Apoplexy  is 
meant  a  fulness  of  blood  in  the  brain  !  The  condition  of  the 
patient  in  this  case  depended  on  his  old  weak  brain  being 
suddenly  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  blood,  by  the  act  of 
rising  from  his  bed.  The  recovery  which  took  place  was 
simply  the  effect  of  the  intermission,  which,  where  the  patient 
does  not  die,  takes  place  in  all  such  diseases — an  intermission 
for  which  the  remedies,  as  in  the  above  case,  so  frequently, 
but  erroneously,  get  the  credit. 

But  for  the  intermission  which  takes  place  in  many  cases  of 
Apoplexy,  as  in  other  diseases,  bleeding  could  never  have 
held  its  ground  so  long  as  it  has  done  as  a  remedy,  whether 
for  Apoplexy  or  anything  else.  The  intermission  in  this  case, 
as  in  most  others,  has  too  often  been  mistaken  for  the  result 
of  medical  measures.  Intermittent  Coma — intermittent  in¬ 
sensibility, — or  Apoplexy, — if  people  will  call  it  so  ! — I 
have  witnessed  over  and  over  again  ;  and  Dr.  Graves  gives  a 
case  which  occurred  every  second  day,  and  which,  after  having 
been  ineffectually  treated  by  “copious  depletion” — which,  for 
a  time,  got  the  credit  due  to  the  intermission — yielded  at  once 
to  Quinine.  This  case  is  given  at  length  in  the  Fallacies  of 
the  Faculty.  True,  all  cases  of  Apoplexy  are  not  so  remarkably 
intermittent  as  this  particular  case ;  but,  nevertheless,  in  no 
case  of  Apoplexy  will  it  be  found  that  the  patient,  previously 
to  the  apoplectic  seizure,  was  free  from  Remittent  Febrile 
disease  ;  and  that  febrile  paroxysms  and  remissions,  more  or 
less  complete,  may  be  observed  both  before  and  during  the 
continuance  of  Apoplexy,  I  appeal  to  facts,  which  may  be 
daily  witnessed  in  every  hospital  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Watson  says,  “You  will  often  have  to  contend  against 
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the  ignorance  and  impatience  of  the  sick,  or  of  their  friends, 
on  these  occasions.”  No  doubt ;  hut  has  it  never  occurred  to 
Dr.  Watson  that  the  patients  and  their  friends  have  occa¬ 
sionally  had  to  contend  against  “  the  ignorance  and  impa¬ 
tience”  of  the  doctor  and  his  friends  ? 

“  They  think,”  continues  Dr.  Watson,  “  that  weakness  is  to 
he  remedied  by  strengthening  food — such  as  meat  and  drink, 
and  tonic  medicines — or,  if  they  are  not  so  foolish  as  this, 
they  will  want  to  he  electrified,  or  to  he  put  into  a  warm 
hath.  Certainly,  in  the  earlier  states  of  the  Palsy  that 
remains  after  Apoplexy,  none  of  these  measures  ought  to  he 
permitted.” 

Dr.  Watson  expresses  himself  as  quite  “ certain  ”  on  this 
point.  Had  he  been  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  all 
morbid  action,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  would  have  quali¬ 
fied  his  observations.  Immediately  after  the  use  of  the  cold 
dash  and  emetics,  I  have  at  once  prescribed  “tonic  medicines  ” 
—  if  by  these  he  means  iron,  quinine,  arsenic,  copper, 
strychnia,  &c. — with  the  most  beneficial  effect ;  and  where 
the  patient  expressed  a  wish  for  “  strengthening  food,”  I 
never  found  any  advantage  in  denying  it  to  him.  I  have  even 
permitted  him  to  use  a  warm  bath,  and  to  be  electrified, 
without  in  any  way  aggravating  his  condition. 

Dr.  Todd,  of  Queen’s  College,  has  lately  been  lecturing 
and  writing  upon  Coma ,  or  Insensibility  ;  and,  though  he  has 
mixed  up  the  subject  with  a  great  deal  of  theoretical  non¬ 
sense,  his  practice,  on  the  whole,  is  much  more  satisfactory 
than  the  antiquated  absurdity  which  I  have  just  been  exposing 
— the  practice  of  that  “ great  authority,  Dr.  Watson!” 

Besides  coma  from  loss  of  blood — from  old  age — from 
cerebral  shock,  whether  by  cold  or  otherwise — we  have  also 
coma  from  external  injury. 

“This,”  says  Dr.  Todd,  “is  that  state  which  surgeons 
describe  under  the  name  of  concussion  of  the  brain. 
We  have  unquestionable  evidence  that  it  is  not  a  state 
of  inflammation,  or  of  active  disease  of  any  kind,  but 
simply  one  of  suspension  of  the  powers  of  the  Brain  due 
to  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  injury.  We  do  not  know 
exactly  what  the  precise  condition  of  brain  is  in  this 
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traumatic  coma  [coma  from  violence].  It  is,  however,  a 
state  analogous  to  that  of  sleep,  in  which  the  natural 
actions  of  the  brain  are  depressed  rather  than  exalted : 
to  use  an  expression  borrowed  from  the  Stock  Exchange, 
they  are  below  par.  In  the  milder  cases,  as  when  a  patient  is 
simply  stunned ,  recovery  takes  place  quickly  and  perfectly, 
without  any  medical  interference.  Why  should  not  this  be 
the  case  with  the  more  prolonged  cases,  in  which  the 
stunning  effects  of  the  injury  last  considerably  longer? 
Indeed,  I  do  not  know  wh}7  it  should  not;  and  I  believe 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  this  state  of  coma 
passes  off  spontaneously,  just  as  it  does  in  the  slighter  cases. 
Are  we,  then,  in  cases  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  to  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  looking  on,  and  to  do  nothing  ?  I  believe 
that  the  opinion  is  rapidly  gaining  ground,  that  this  expectant 
method — -this  system  of  non-interference — is  the  best.  Upon 
this  point,  however,  I  speak  with  diffidence,  and  must  refer 
you  to  the  great  surgical  authorities.  I  shall  only  add,  that 
most  of  those  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  this  subject 
have  expressed  themselves  most  favourable  to  this  plan. 
Among  them,  I  may  especially  refer  to  my  friend  and  neighbour, 
Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  whose  large  experience  at  Guy’s  Hospital 
entitles  his  opinion  to  great  weight.  In  conversation  upon  this 
subject,  he  likened  the  state  of  coma,  after  concussion,  to  a  state 
of  sleep,  which  has  a  distinctly  reparative  object  and  effect. 
Most  of  you  will  remember  the  case  of  a  woman  who  wras 
thrown  from  a  window  by  her  husband,  not  long  ago,  admitted 
into  one  of  the  surgical  wards.  This  woman  had  very  decided 
traumatic  coma.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  some  depression 
of  bone  had  taken  place ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
injury  was  limited  to  the  external  table  of  the  skull.  This 
patient  recovered  completely,  and  most  satisfactorily,  under 
a  treatment  which  was  mainly  of  the  expectant  kind. 
Then  do  I  advise  you  absolutely  to  do  nothing  in  these 
cases  ?  My  advice  is,  to  attend  to  the  functions — relieve  the 
bowels  by  mild  means  [why  worry  the  bowels  at  such  a  time?] 
— support  the  system,  without  stimulating  the  patient,  unless 
great  debility  calls  for  more  active  support  ;  and,  that  you 
may  not  appear  to  the  friends  of  the  patient  to  be  absolutely 
inactive,  shave  the  head  [?],  apply  cold  to  it,  or,  if  there  be 
no  contra-indication,  apply  a  small  blister  now  and  then. 
Formerly  [how  long  ago?]  all  these  patients  used  to  be 
bled,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  with  the  view  of  anti¬ 
cipating  the  inflammation  which  it  was  expected  would  follow, 
upon  re-action,  after  the  shock.  But  this  idea  of  inflammation 
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following  re-action  rests  upon  no  good  ground  :  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  delirium  after  this  form 
of  coma — the  delirium  being  supposed  to  indicate  a  state  of 
inflammation.  We  now  know,  however,  that  delirium  is  by 
no  means  a  certain  indication  of  inflammation  within  the 
cranium,  and  more  especially  delirium  arising  out  of  coma. 
Delirium  passing  into  coma  would  be  a  more  likely  indi¬ 
cation  of  an  inflammatory  affection  [nothing  of  the  kind]. 
You  will  ask,  4  Are  there  no  circumstances  which  justify 
bleeding  in  cases  of  traumatic  delirium  V  I  cannot  take  upon 
myself  to  answer  this  question  in  the  negative.  I  do,  how¬ 
ever,  say,  that  it  appears  to  me  a  very  unmeaning  practice  to 
bleed  in  anticipation  of  inflammation  ;  and  that  you  should 
wait  for  some  decided  symptom — some  good  evidence  of 
inflammation,  or  of  congestion,  before  you  subject  your 
patient  to  the  risks  which  arise  out  of  the  loss  of  blood. 

44  Treatment  of  Epileptic  Coma. — ’The  epileptic  coma 
is  the  most  common  form  of  coma  we  meet  with ;  and  here, 
likewise,  the  expectant  mode  of  treatment,  with  moderate 
purging  [nonsense !],  answers  better  than  any  other.  This 
condition  presents  many  analogies  to  the  traumatic  coma. 
The  brain  experiences  a  shock  from  the  epileptic  discharge. 
[What  is  that  ? — balderdash.]  The  shock  is  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  longer  or  shorter  sleep,  from  which  the  patient 
awakes  up  relieved,  and  often  with  no  other  symptom  than 
a  feeling  of  exhaustion.  We  do  not  find  that  anything 
cuts  short  the  attack.  Bleeding  depresses  the  heart’s  action, 
and  is  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  epileptic 
state  ;  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  tend  to  cut  short  the  coma. 
Epileptic  coma,  like  traumatic  coma,  may  go  on  for  a 
very  considerable  time,  and  yet  the  patient  will  perfectly 
recover.  As  an  instance  of  this  kind,  I  will  refer  to  the  case 
of  Eliza  Williams,  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age, 
who  was  admitted  into  Augusta  ward  on  the  26th  of  March 
last,  in  a  state  of  profound  insensibility,  which  continued  till 
the  30th,  a  period  of  four  days,  and  for  a  week  afterwards  in 
a  less  profound  degree.  In  this  case,  the  treatment  was  of 
the  expectant  kind.  We  kept  this  patient’s  bowels  open, 
and  attended  to  her  general  nutrition — taking  care  to  avoid 
any  causes  which  might  operate  injuriously  on  her.  She 
recovered  perfectly,  had  several  epileptic  fits  afterwards,  with 
coma  of  very  short  duration,  and  left  the  hospital  much 
improved  in  her  general  condition.” — Dr.  Todd ,  in  Medical 
Gazette . 

No  man,  at  all  acquainted  with  my  writings,  can  possibly 
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read  the  various  papers  of  Dr.  Todd  upon  Brain  diseases, 
without  being  satisfied  that  the  learned  professor  has  drunk 
deeply  at  the  Chrono-Thermal  stream.  When  I  come  to 
consider  some  other  diseases  upon  which  Dr.  Todd  has  also 
delivered  himself,  all  doubt  as  to  that — should  there  be  doubt 
- — will  be  at  once  removed.  One  thing  is  certain ; — Dr.  Todd  is 
completely  at  variance  with  Dr.  Watson  upon  everything 
connected  with  the  treatment  of  all  the  various  conditions  of 
Brain,  which  have  hitherto  been  treated  by  physicians  under 
the  word  Apoplexy.  I  shall  have  many  opportunities  in 
making  this  clear  to  the  readers  of  the  Chrono-Thermalist. 


VALUE  OF  CHLOROFORM  IN  A  CASE  OF  POISONING 

BY  STRYCHNINE. 

BY  DR.  MUNSON. 

Mr.  G - ,  aged  about  forty,  of  intemperate  habits,  took  from  among 

some  medicines,  on  the  5th  instant,  a  bottle  of  strychnine ;  and  supposing 
it  to  be  morphine,  as  he  said,  swallowed  a  dose  supposed  to  be  about  one 
or  two  grains.  In  about  twenty  minutes  afterwards,  Dr.  Munson  was 
requested  to  see  him,  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  “fit.”  He  found  him 
in  the  following  condition  : — The  whole  muscular  system  rigid ;  the  muscles 
of  the  back,  and  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  rigidly  contracted  ; 
the  head  drawn  back ;  articulation  difficult;  sense  of  tightness  about  the 
chest,  perspiration  flowing  profusely  from  the  face  and  chest.  A  number 
of  the  physicians  of  the  place  came  to  his  assistance.  The  usual  remedies 
recommended  in  such  cases  were  resorted  to,  but  without  any  mitigation  of 
the  urgent  symptoms.  The  patient  was  failing  rapidly  under  the  increasing 
spasmodic  action  of  the  whole  muscular  system.  It  was  now  determined 
to  administer  chloroform,  as  death  was  apparently  certain  without  some 
relief.  One  drachm  of  chloroform  was  put  upon  a  silk  handkerchief,  and 
the  patient  directed  to  inhale  it.  The  effect  was  decisive.  The  patient 
(who  was  at  this  time  in  a  sitting  posture,  held  so  by  assistants,  who  could 
not  move  him  in  the  least  degree  without  exciting  the  most  frightful  and 
alarming  spasms)  requested  to  be  placed  in  a  recumbent  position,  which 
was  done  without  exciting  the  least  spasm.  The  chloroform  was  carefully 
administered  for  some  hours,  the  patient  holding  the  handkerchief  most  of 
the  time  himself,  in  order,  as  he  said,  “  to  keep  off  the  dreadful  spasms.” 
From  this  time  he  recovered  rapidly,  and  on  the  7th  instant  was  able  to 
leave  for  home — a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles. — Boston  Medical 
Journal,  July. 
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MORE  CHRONO-THERMAL  CRIBBING. 

“Numerous  arguments  might  be  adduced  to  prove  the  intimate  connection 
and  natural  affinity  existing  between  mental  disorders  and  the  whole  class 
of  convulsive  and  spasmodic  diseases.  One  probably  more  striking  than 
the  rest  I  will  mention  here — viz.,  ‘  the  tendency  of  these  morbid  actions 
to  distinct  intermissions  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  and  more  or  less 
perfect  in  kind.’  Dr.  Henry  Holland,  in  an  interesting  chapter,  ‘on 
morbid  actions  of  intermittent  kind,’  has  some  remarks  which  I  consider 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  question  now  under  consideration.  At  page 
329  he  observes — ‘  This  tendency  to  intermission  in  the  animal  functions 
may  justly  be  termed  a  law,  inasmuch  as  it  is  natural,  general,  and 
manifestly  designed.  All  the  phenomena  of  mind,  and  those  of  body 
which  have  direct  relation  to  mind,  are  more  or  less  submitted  to  it.  The 
alternation  of  sleep  and  waking,  a  phenomenon  in  which  so  many  separate 
functions  have  part,  and  by  which  all  are  regulated  and  controlled,  is  the 
instance  at  once  most  familiar.  Each  organ  of  sense  is  more  or  less  con¬ 
nected  with  this  one  important  condition  of  existence,  while  they  have, 
besides,  various  shorter  and  more  irregular  intermissions,  depending  on 
changes  in  the  action  upon  them  from  without,  and  the  proportion  of  this 
action  to  the  excitability  they  possess/  If  we  admit  the  truth  and  accuracy 
of  these  propositions,  as  applied  to  some  forms  of  nervous  and  spasmodic 
disorders,  is  it  philosophical,  or  in  accordance  with  common  sense,  to  deny 
their  application  to  mental  derangement,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an 
affection  simply  of  another  portion  of  the  nervous  centres  ?  One  cause  of 
the  endless  disputes  amongst  physiologists,  and  ever-varying  and  discordant 
theories  advanced  by  different  authors,  relative  to  the  laws  and  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  are  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  infinite  divisions,  sub¬ 
divisions,  and  arbitrary  distinctions  which  have  been  made  with  regard  to 
that  portion  of  the  human  frame  [particularly  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  and 
people  of  his  school].  Had  the  illustrious  Harvey  puzzled  his  brains  with 
such  an  infinitesimal  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels  and  vascular  system, 
that  great  boon  to  science  and  mankind,  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  might  still  have  remained  buried  in  oblivion.” 

“  There  is,  in  truth,  a  strong  family  likeness  pervading  the  whole  class 
of  nervous  disorders ;  the  difference  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind. 
If  we  dealt  with  the  nervous  system  and  its  morbid  affections  more  as  a 
whole  or  entity,  and  not  as  composed  of  separate  and  disconnected  portions, 
each  having  an  action  independent  of,  and  beyond,  the  control  of  the  rest, 
much  of  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  that  now  hangs  over  the  treatment 
of  these  disorders — suggesting  an  empirical  and  hit-or-miss  selection  of 
pharmaceutical  remedies,  or  a  blind  routine  plan  of  treatment,  and 
rendering  it  a  rich  field  for  the  unprincipled  charlatan  or  the  self-deluding 
homoeopathist — would  at  once  be  obviated.” 

“  I  feel  thoroughly  convinced,  from  an  extensive  research  and  laborious 
inquiry  into  the  anatomy,  physiology,  laws,  and  actions  of  the  nervous 
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system — as  propounded  by  Carpenter,  Watson  [!]  Travers,  Henry  Holland, 
Calvert  Holland,  &c.,  &c. — that  we  ought  to  view  the  noisy  vociferations, 
restless  mobility,  and  intensely  accumulated  excitability  and  exaltation  of 
the  insane,  simply  as  an  effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  the  materies  morbi 
[nonsense !],  and  that  the  only  philosophical  method  of  dealing  with  ner¬ 
vous  disorders,  whether  insanity,  convulsive  or  spasmodic  affections,  is 
(after  first  removing  all  extraneous  sources  of  excitement,  mental  or 
physical,  and  regulating  the  morbid  or  perverted  secretions),  to  allow 
nature  free  vent  for  getting  rid  of  the  superfluous  pent-up  morbid  irrita¬ 
bility,  by  muscular  exercise,  the  most  obvious  and  natural  outlet  for  the 
nervous  energy,  cheerful  and  agreeable  occupation,  a  plentiful  allowance 
of  pure  air,  regular  hours  of  rising  and  retiring  to  rest,  a  careful  avoidance 
of  all  sources  of  mental  excitement  or  irritation,  plain,  nutritious, 
unstimulating  diet,  cold  shower-baths,  sponging  the  surface  of  the  body 
(in  females,  the  spine  more  especially)  with  cold  water  containing  salt,  &c., 
&c.  By  adopting  such  a  line  of  practice,  even  if  we  do  not  cure  our 
patients,  our  remedies  will  not  undermine  the  constitutional  pow'ers  like 
copious  depletion,  salivation,  caustic  issues,  long-continued  courses  of 
powerful  medicines,  drastic  purgatives,  rigid  confinement  to  the  couch, 
sick  chamber,  &c  ,,  &c.” — Mr.  Smith ,  of  Helper,  in  Med.  Gaz.,  July  26,  1850. 

[Pretty  Chrono-Thermal  all  this,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Belper, 
and  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty  !  The 
curious  thing  is,  that  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette 
should  allow  it  to  figure  so  prominently  in  his  pages,  seeing 
that  in  his  very  next  number  he  associates  Chrono- 
Thermalism  with  Morison’s  Pills — and  talks  of  it  as  “  a 
system  of  Quackery,  no  matter  how  monstrous  its  preten¬ 
sions!”  “Steal  Chrono-Thermalism,  but  lie  down  its 
author  ” — that  is  the  motto  of  certain  “  respectable  members 
of  the  medical  profession  !  !” — Editor  Chrono.] 

Something  New. — “  Dr.  Perrin,  on  the  law  of  Periodicity,  remarks, 
A  law  observed  in  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  from  the  flowing 
and  ebbing  of  the  sea,  to  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  blood ;  a  law  observed 
in  the  succession  of  the  ages  of  man,  taken  individually  or  collectively;  a 
law  so  universal  merits,  in  a  high  degree,  the  attention  of  the  philosopher 
and  the  physician.” — London  Medical  Examiner ,  August,  1850. 

Something  equally  New.  By  Sir  B.  Brodie. — “  Inflammation  of  a  syno¬ 
vial  membrane  [inner  membrane  of  a  joint]  may  arise  as  a  local  affection, 
the  consequence  of  a  sprain,  a  contusion,  or  other  mechanical  injury.  In  other 
cases,  various  joints  being  affected,  either  simultaneously  or  in  succession, 
it  is  manifestly  the  effect  of  a  disordered  state  of  the  general  system  ;  and 
even  in  those  instances  in  which  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  a  single 
joint,  a  careful  inquiry  will  generally  satisfy  the  surgeon  that  it  has  had  a 
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similar  origin.  Indeed ,  I  must  confess  that,  in  proportion  as  I  have  acquired 
a  more  extended  experience  in  my  profession,  I  have  found  more  and  more 
reason  to  believe  that  local  diseases,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  are 
extremely  rare.  Local  causes  may  operate  so  as  to  render  one  organ  more 
liable  to  disease  than  another;  hut  everything  tends  to  prove,  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  there  is  a  morbid  condition,  either  of  the  circulating 
fluid,  or  of  the  nervous  system  [why  not  of  both?]  antecedent  to  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  disease  in  any  particular  structure.” — Pathological  and  Surgical 
Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Joints  (p.  25).  Just  published. 

Dr.  Clutterbuck  on  Periodicity. — “  Inflammation  appears,  at  times, 
to  be  subject  to  intermission,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  perhaps,  to 
remission.  The  most  simple  and  best-marked  instances  of  this  kind  are, 
toothache,  neuralgia,  tic  douloureux,  and  other  affections  of  the  nerves ,  where 
the  pain  recurs  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals.  In  these  cases  there 
exists,  probably,  some  degree  of  permanent  inflammation  in  the  part 
affected,  although  the  severity  of  the  pain  is  only  occasional,  the  result  of 
temporary  increased  excitement.  That  there  is  such  slow  and  continuous 
inflammation  going  on  in  the  case  of  toothache  is  shown  by  the  gradual 
disorganization  of  the  part  [?].  In  many  instances,  likewise,  of  what  is 
called  tic  douloureux ,  morbid  changes  of  structure,  such  as  could  only  be 
referred  to  inflammation,  have  been  found  at  the  origin  of  the  nerves  in  the 
brain.  Periodical  headaches,  terminating,  as  many  of  them  do,  in  Apoplexy, 
Palsy,  and  the  like,  afford  additional  proof  of  what  is  here  suggested.”' — 
Dr.  Clutterbuck,  in  1846'. 


MESMERIC  MEDICINE  IN  PARIS. 

In  Paris,  for  the  last  few  years,  another  system,  heterodox  both  in  faith 
and  practice,  has  prevailed,  and  arrived  at  such  a  pinnacle  of  imposture, 
that  the  authorities  have  been  forced  to  interfere,  and  put  it  down  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law.  Need  I  say,  that  I  allude  to  the  practice  of 
medicine  by  the  somnambulists  ?  It  was,  in  truth,  an  agreeable  profession, 
and  withal  easy,  being  practised  for  the  most  part  by  a  number  of  young 
ladies,  who,  having  been  rejected  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  took  up 
the  art  of  “nervous  and  lucid  clairvoyantes.”  Of  nervousness,  there  was 
little,  for  a  more  brazen  set  of  nymphs  could  not  be  found ;  but  their 
lucidity  was  immeasurable  ;  for,  not  content  with  seeing  round  a  corner, 
or  through  an  iron  pot,  they  looked  into  the  other  world,  and  held  delight¬ 
ful  conversations  with  your  deceased  parents. 

All  of  a  sudden,  in  fact,  and  as  by  miracle,  was  the  art  of  somnambulism 
applied  in  the  happiest  manner  to  all  the  wants  of  society  in  general,  and 
to  medicine  in  particular.  For  the  former,  the  lady  herself  sufficed ;  for 
the  latter  she  was  aided,  “horresco  referens,”  by  some  young  physician, 
who  played  the  double  part  of  accomplice  and  lover.  For  a  long  time 
affairs  flourished.  The  fee  was  ten  francs,  and  the  number  of  the  curious 
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“  legion.”  Every  one  wanted  to  be  informed  about  everything.  Eor  the 
trifling  sum  of  ten  francs  were  you  cured  of  a  mortal  disease,  or  informed 
of  the  precise  spot  in  which  millions  lajr  buried.  “  Dig  deep  enough,”  was 
the  only  condition  annexed. 

A  demoiselle ,  named  Virginie,  is  among  the  most  celebrated  of  our  som¬ 
nambulists — chiefly  consulted  by  our  ladies  in  an  interesting  situation. 

It  was  she  who  announced  the  other  day  the  delivery  of  Queen  Isabella  of 
a  dead  prince.  The  error,  you  see,  was  only  one  of  time  ;  but  she  made  a 
still  more  grievous,  one  since.  One  of  our  most  celebrated  dandies,  who 
is,  at  the  same  time,  a  hunchback,  consulted  her  the  other  day.  The  fluty 
voice  of  the  dwarf  led  her  astray,  and  laying  her  finger  on  the  “bosse,” 
she  informed  the  astonished  dandy  that  he  was  enceinte. 

But  the  “  forte  ”  of  these  ladies  is  the  discovery  of  thieves.  For  ten 
francs  Mademoiselle  Josephine  (extra-lucid)  will  describe  the  man  who 
picked  your  pocket. 

With  such  a  rare  quality,  thief-takers,  lawyers,  and  judges  became 
useless.  It  was  an  economy  of  several  millions  to  the  state.  The 
Attorney-General  got  jealous,  let  loose  his  myrmidons,  and  caged  all 
the  aforesaid  ladies,  lucid,  extra-lucid,  and  triple  X-lucid,  together  with 
the  medical  men  who  had  lent  their  names  to  the  imposture.  The  latter 
are  to  be  prosecuted  as  accomplices  in  swindling :  the  ladies  for  the 
illegal  practice  of  medicine.  One  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  not-to-be 
explained  circumstances  of  this  case,  is  that  not  one  of  the  lucid  ladies 
recognized  the  police  magistrate,  who  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
drawing  up  the  proces-verbal ,  and  then  arresting  the  culprit.  They  were 
all  seized  in  full  consultation.  One  extra-lucid,  indeed,  mistook  the  com¬ 
missary  of  police  for  a  patient,  and  demanded  ten  francs,  with  a  lock  ol 
his  hair.  Unluckily,  the  representative  of  the  law  wore  a  wig.  Many 
medical  men,  of  whom  we  had  judged  better  things,  are  implicated  in  this 
unfortunate  transaction,  and,  unless  chance  favour  them,  will  be  severely 
punished,  for  the  scandal  has  been  great.  No  one  will  regret  their  fate. 
—  Correspondent  of  Medical  Times. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Chrono-Thermalist. 

Dear  Sir, — In  what  cases  have  you  found  the  Indian  hemp  useful?  I 
remember  a  case  of  Chorea  in  a  little  girl,  in  which  it  did  a  vast  deal  of 
good,  after  many  remedies  had  been  tried  in  vain.  A  few  evenings  ago, 
I  afforded  immediate  relief  in  a  case  of  what  is  called  “Inflammatory 
Stricture  of  the  Urethra,”  by  a  dose  of  Prussic  Acid;  so  I  did  also  in  a 
case  of  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  patient  has  since  been  maltreated 
by  Bleeding,  Leeches,  Blisters,  Injections,  &c.,  and  I  suppose  she  will  die. 

If,  when  you  visit  the  neighbourhood  of - ,  you  will  pay  a  visit  to 

the  hospital,  you  will  afford  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W - Hospital ,  31  st  August.  - 
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PIPERINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Chrome- Thermalist. 

As  I  have  been  perfectly  delighted  with  your  articles  upon  “  Medical 
reform,”  I  have  thought  that  a  few  sentences  upon  Piperine  might  perhaps 
please  you,  and  interest  your  readers.  In  your  paper,  you  gave  an  accoun 
of  the  substitution  of  Piperine  for  Quinine,  in  the  treatment  of  remittent 
fevers,  in  Venezuela.  “A.  Lacombe,  M.D.,  Officer  of  Health”  at  Porto 
Cabello,  deserves  credit  for  using  the  article,  and  still  more  for  publishing 
the  result  of  his  own  experience  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  his 
country.  That  the  uses  and  virtues  of  this  article  should  be  new  to  a 
regular  physician  of  Venezuela,  is  not  at  all  strange — the  only  thing 
remarkable  about  it  is,  that  the  Editor  of  the  London  Chrono -Thermalist 
should  have  treated  the  facts  contained  in  the  letter  as  new. 

Piperine,  or  Peperine,  was  discovered  by  Professor  (Ersted,  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1819.  In  1821,  it  was  analyzed  by  the 
celebrated  Pelletier.  The  black  pepper  (from  which  Piperine  is  obtained) 
was  used  as  a  medicine  in  the  days  of  Hippocrates.  In  1828  Dr.  Lucas 
recommended  piperine  in  remittent  fevers,  and  about  that  time  it  was 
almost  universally  adopted  by  the  Italian  physicians,  as  a  powerful  febri¬ 
fuge.  The  same  year  it  was  declared  by  Melium  to  be  “  more  certain  and 
speedy,  and  milder  in  its  action  than  the  Alkalis  of  Cinchona — the  species 
of  Peruvian  bark  from  which  Quinia  is  obtained. 

After  all  this,  what  says  our  own  College  of  Physicians  to  Black  Pepper? 
I  quote  from  Professor  Bache  : — 

“It  was  long  since  occasionally  administered  for  the  cure  of  intermit- 
tents  ;  but  its  employment  for  this  purpose  has  passed  from  the  hands  of 
the  profession  into  those  of  the  vulgar,  till  a  few  years  since  revived  by  an 
Italian  physician,  to  be  again  consigned  to  forgetfulness.” 

This  is  the  brief  condemnation  pronounced  by  those  who  ought  to  give 
us  the  actual  properties  of  all  medicines ;  but  this  anathema  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  keep  it  from  the  pill  boxes  of  the  faculty,  nor  to  prevent  the 
more  independent  of  our  physicians  from  prescribing  it. 

Piperine  is  used  all  through  our  Western  States,  and  with  far  greater 
success  than  Quinine.  It  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  fever  and  ague 
pills  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  J.  Reade,  of  Alton,  Illinois,  a  man  of  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  who  cannot  be  restricted  or  held  by  the  ignoramuses  of 
his  profession.  Piperine  assumes  the  same  importance  in  the  famous 
“  Sappington’s  Pill,”  for  the  cure  of  fever  and  ague,  as  you  will  find  by 
referring  to  his  medical  work,  wherein  the  recipe  is  given  at  large.  Both 
these  preparations  command  high  prices,  because  they  are  seldom  known 
to  fail. 

“  Osgood’s  Choligogue,”  another  popular  remedy  for  the  same  complaint 
in  the  Western  States,  depends  for  its  great  success  upon  a  solution  of 
piperine  and  a  very  small  portion  of  arsenic. 
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I  could  name  many  others,  but  these  are  most  prominent  because  of  their 
great  success,  and  their  fearlessness  in  giving  to  the  world  their  prepara" 
tion  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  their  medical  brethren.  They  are  the 
“vulgar,”  who  have  administered  piperine  and  cured  their  thousands ; 
while  the  College  of  Physicians  have  abandoned  its  use,  condemned 
its  efficacy,  and  persisted  in  the  exhibition  of  sulphate  of  quinine, 
which  when  persevered  in,  contrary  to  its  visible  disagreement  with 
the  constitution  of  the  patient,  is  known  to  have  produced  rheumatic 
pains,  fearful  dropsy,  horrible  fever  sores,  and  a  hundred  other  complaints 
as  terrible,  lasting,  and  destructive,  as  those  resulting  from  improper 
mercurial  treatment. 

Reade,  Sappington,  and  Osgood,  have  stood  up  against  their  regular 
brethren,  and  the  results  are  before  the  world.  As  they  have  not  refused 
to  publish  their  recipes,  they  do  not  withhold  their  knowledge  from  the 
world. 

That  the  success  of  piperine  had  only  reached  Dr.  Lacombe,  in  February, 
1850,  only  proves  the  rapidity  with  which  truth  is  permitted  to  travel 
among  the  faculty.  That  its  original  has  “  twice  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  vulgar,”  exhibits  the  wonderful  knowledge  and  accuracy  of  our 
analyzing  and  experimenting  physicians.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  its 
present  third  revival  the  world  will  be  benefited  by  its  use,  and  the  faculty 
encouraged  not  to  rely  too  exclusively  on  the  College. 

Y  ours, 

New  York ,  July  14,  1850.  Black  Pepper. 


THE  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  our  profession  will  hail  with 
pleasure  the  institution  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
these  Universities ;  although  no  one  acquainted  with  the  government  of 
this  country  can  suppose,  that  the  investigation  will  be  sufficiently  extensive 
and  searching,  to  lead  to  any  useful  result  at  present.  A  few  of  the 
withered  branches  may  be  lopped  off,  but  we  must  look  to  a  reformed 
House  of  Commons  for  the  removal  of  the  canker-worm  at  the  root.  The 
chancellors,  vice-chancellors,  and  heads  of  houses,  have  already  shown 
their  uneasiness,  and  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  regrets  that  the 
University  of  Cambridge  is  not  allowed  to  reform  itself.  The  ecclesiastical 
cormorants,  the  corporate  maggots  in  our  own  profession,  the  aldermanic 
revellers  in  Smithfield  filth,  and  the  sticklers  for  City  charnel-houses,  all 
cling  to  their  corruption,  and  cry  “vested  rights.”  We  should  as  soon 
expect  to  see  a  blue-bottle  fly  metamorphosed  into  a  b^e,  as  to  find  these 
yens  de  m£me  familh  advocating  useful  reform. 

The  education  at  these  Universities  in  some  respects  is  inferior  to  that 
of  the  charity-school  boy;  words  are  studied  and  not  things ,  and  the 
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doctrine  of  looking  through  nature  up  to  nature’s  God,  is  scarcely  taught. 
The  weed  that  grows  under  the  college  wall,  or  the  insect  that  crawls  on 
the  window,  if  properly  studied,  would  afford  more  useful  information,  and 
tend  more  to  expand  the  mind,  than  half  the  authors  of  antiquity.  But 
what  said  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith  of  these  Universities? 

‘‘A  young  Englishman  goes  to  school  at  six  or  seven  years  old;  and  he 
remains  in  a  course  of  education  until  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years 
of  age.  In  all  that  time  his  sole  and  exclusive  occupation  is  learning 
Greek  and  Latin:  he  has  scarcely  a  notion  that  there  is  any  other  kind  of 
excellence,  and  the  great  system  of  facts  with  which  he  is  most  perfectly 
acquainted,  are  the  intrigues  of  the  heathen  gods;  with  whom  Pan  slept? 
•—with  whom  Jupiter? — whom  Apollo  ravished?” 

“At  present  we  act  with  the  minds  of  our  young  men  as  the  Dutch  did 
with  their  exuberant  spices.  An  infinite  quantity  of  talent  is  annually 
destroyed  in  the  Universities  of  England  by  the  miserable  jealousy  and 
littleness  of  ecclesiastical  instructors.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  we  have  pro¬ 
duced  great  men  under  this  system.  We  have  produced  great  men  under 
all  systems.  Every  Englishman  must  pass  half  his  life  in  learning  Latin 
and  Greek;  and  classical  learning  is  supposed  to  have  produced  the  talents 
which  it  has  not  been  able  to  extinguish.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  prevent 
great  men  from  rising  up  under  any  system  of  education  however  bad. 
Teach  men  daemonology  or  astrology,  and  you  will  still  have  a  certain 
portion  of  original  genius  in  spite  of  these  or  any  other  branches  of 
ignorance  and  folly.” 

We  extract  the  following  from  a  recent  article  in  the  Daily  News : 

“No  one  who  has  spent  much  time  at  an  English  University  would  be 
mad  enough  to  assert  that  these  institutions  were  nurseries  for  profound 
and  active  scholarship.  In  Oxford  no  man  uses  any  but  German  editions 
of  the  Classics.  For  years  past  German  scholars  have  superintended  editions 
of  Oxford  books.  Dindorf  alone  made  a  fortune  by  his  connection  with 
Oxford.  In  Cambridge,  while  the  Continental  Universities  were  pouring 
forth  every  year  mathematicians  who  were  acquiring  European  reputations, 
the  sole  way  in  which  the  English  student  could  learn  to  follow  at  an 
humble  distance  the  footsteps  of  the  Continental  giants,  was  by  perusing, 
in  the  manuscripts  of  his  private  tutor,  extracts  from  the  French 
mathematical  publications.  To  this  day  the  advanced  student  reads  his 
Differential  Calculus  in  Moignot,  and  has  not  yet  heard  of  the  Geometry 
of  Chasles.” 

If  we  look  to  the  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  we  find  that  the 
greater  number  of  men  were  not  from  these  Universities.  If  we  turn  to  the 
law,  we  see  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  in  this  profession  have  been 
self-educated;  and  our  celebrated  painters  and  sculptors  have  not  to  thank 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  instruction  for  their  proficiency.  It  is  probable  that 
not  less  than  150,000  students  have  been  educated  at  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  during  the  present  century;  many  of 
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these  have  obtained  a  just  celebrity,  but  how  small  is  the  quantity  of  wheat, 
compared  with  the  chaff! 

The  chief  object  in  making  this  subject  one  of  our  leading  articles,  is  to 
show  the  baneful  effect  of  a  medical  University  education,  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  on  the  members  of  our  own  profession.  Our  theme  is  not  the 
cure  of  souls,  but  the  cure  of  bodies;  and  we  honestly  believe  that  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  a  dark  catalogue  of  sins  to  answer  for  on  this  score  : 
exclusiveness,  cliqueism,  and  aristocratic  pride  at  these  Universities,  have 
taken  the  place  of  liberality,  fraternity,  and  Catholicism  ;  and  the  medical 
satellites  who  have  emanated  from  these  academic  portals,  have  fully 
carried  out  the  bigotry  and  arrogance  of  their  Alma  Mater.  The  charter 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  granted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  ignorant  persons  practising  physic  and  surgery, 
directed  that  “  all  persons  properly  qualified  should  be  admitted.”  But  the 
Jacks  in  office  determined  that  their  conclave  should  consist  only  of  a 
select  few;  and  in  1663  the  number  of  the  members  belonging  to  the 
College,  practising  in  London  or  elsewhere,  was  limited  to  40.  Two 
years  after  this,  during  the  plague  in  London,  when  7000  or  8000  persons 
died  in  one  week,  the  greater  number  of  the  members  and  licentiates  of 
the  College  ran  away  from  London,  leaving  the  sick  to  the  “  lower  grade,” 
and  to  the  host  of  quacks  and  charlatans,  that  their  exclusiveness  had 
served  to  create. 

But  let  us  judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruit,  and  how  small  the  produce; 
how  few  men  are  there  who  have  emanated  from  these  Universities,  who 
have  been  really  eminent  in  our  profession  !  Harvey  obtained  all  his 
knowledge  of  anatomy  in  Italy,  where  he"  graduated.  Sydenham  was  a 
captain  in  the  army,  and  according  to  Sir  R.  Blackmore  “  was  made  a 
physician  by  accident,  and  despised  the  learning  collected  out  of  the 
authors,  his  predecessors.”  Baillie  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  obtained  a  Scotch  exhibition  at  Oxford,  and  spent  his  vacations 
with  his  uncle,  Dr.  W.  Hunter,  with  whom  he  studied  anatomy.  Sir  A. 
Carlisle  says  John  Hunter  told  him,  when  speaking  of  his  friends  who 
were  desirous  of  sending  him  to  Oxford,  “  they  wanted  to  make  an  old 
■woman  of  me;  or  that  I  should  stuff  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  University; 
but  (added  he,  significantly  pressing  his  thumb-nail  on  the  table)  these 
schemes  I  cracked  like  so  may  vermin  as  they  came  before  me.”  These 
Universities  have  scarcely  produced  an  anatomist  or  physiologist  of  note, 
and  in  the  domain  of  surgery  we  cannot  find  one  man  of  eminence  who 
has  been  connected  with  them. 

It  must  be  observed,  too,  that  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  graduates 
have  had  great  advantages;  they  have  been  selected  invariably  as  censors 
at  the  College  of  Physicians,  although  many  of  them  have  been  wofully 
deficient  in  “ practical  experience .”  They  have  been  chosen  fellows  over 
the  heads  of  men  of  high  repute,  and  they  have  received  hospital  appoint¬ 
ments  in  consequence  of  their  connection  with  these  Universities.  But  we 
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conclude  with  the  words  of  a  quaint  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century : — 
”  ’Tis  true,  indeed,  that  you  in  particular,  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  do  naturally,  and  in  the  most  friendly  manner  agree,  much 
rather  to  choose  and  employ  your  own  fellow-students  and  associates ,  your 
familiar  chums  and  bottle-companions  of  either  place,  than  any  else,  without 
overscrupulously  examining  into  the  matter,  of  more  or  less  knowledge  (a 
custom  well  known  in  our  kingdom).” — London  Medical  Examiner. 


EFFECTS  OF  MEDICAL  IGNORANCE. 

It  comes  not  within  the  range  of  probability  that  the  day  should  ever 
arrive  when  the  power  of  therapeutics  will  surpass  that  of  disease  :  as  the 
science  of  morbid  anatomy  advances,  it  rather  points  the  other  way,  and 
suggests  that  slow  processes  of  degeneration  and  decay  are  constantly  at 
work  in  the  frame,  over  which  no  medicine  can  exert  any  permanently 
salutary  influence — as,  for  instance,  in  the  fatty  changes  that  invade  the 
various  important  and  vital  organs.  The  utmost  that  we  can  ever  hope 
from  the  science  of  medicine,  in  its  most  palmy  state,  is  that  it  shall 
enable  its  professors  thoroughly  to  fathom^disease,  to  know  its  true  history, 
what  course  each  form  of  it  will  run,  when  it  is  amenable  to  treatment, 
and  upon  what  principle  that  treatment  is  to  be  conducted-— when  it  may 
he  expected  to  subside  spontaneously — when,  in  a  word,  we  can  assist 
Nature,  and  when  we  are  likely  to  thwart  or  impede  her  efforts — when, 
also,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  art  and  the 
powers  of  nature.  We  may  also  fairly  hope  that  the  various  causes  of 
disease  may  be  one  day  fathomed,  its  secret  springs  disclosed;  and  thus 
the  medical  man,  if  he  cannot  remove  disease,  may  accomplish  that  which 
is  at  least  as  important  in  its  results  to  humanity — destroy  many  a  fruitful 
source  of  pestilence,  and  promote  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  people  by 
preventing  disease  rather  than  by  curing  it.  He  will  then  look  down  upon 
the  enemy  with  which  he  is  daily  called  upon  to  grapple  from  a  proud 
scientific  eminence ;  he  may  not,  indeed,  be  able  in  all  cases  to  subdue  his 
foe;  but  he  will  understand  him  :  he  will  know  when,  where,  and  how  he 
may  safely  make  his  attack,  and  when  he  is  to  be  a  looker  on;  he  will  have 
no  misgivings  as  to  whether  he  is  fighting  with,  instead  of  against,  disease ; 
he  will  repose  calmly  upon  scientific  principles.  What  a  contrast  does 
not  this  offer  to  the  present  position  of  our  profession !  How  much 
stumbling  in  the  dark,  how  much  blind  empiricism  necessarily  besets  our 
path!  For  one  case  in  which  we  clearly  act  upon  some  well-grounded 
principle,  and  tread  securely,  how  many  occur  in  which  we  grope  along  in 
doubt  and  obscurity,  and,  it  may  be,  oftentimes  interfere  with,  rather  than 
assist,  the  efforts  of  our  great  teacher,  our  great  coadjutor,  Nature ! 

What  a  toilsome  anxious  thing  is,  and  has  ever  been,  the  life  of  a  medical 
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man!  What  constant  wear  of  mind  and  body — what  fearful  meetings, 
by  night  and  by  day,  with  disease  and  death — what  alternations  of  hopes 
and  fears — what  painful  uncertainty — what  a  load  of  responsibility — no 
cloud  by  day  or  pillar  by  night  to  guide  his  steps!  Still  he  toils  on,  ever 
labouring  to  clear  the  world  of  some  of  its  scourges,  to  calm  pain,  to  subdue 
disease,  and  sending  forth  from  time  to  time  bright  original  thoughts  and 
true  principles  of  action  that  have  caught  their  tints  from  nature,  and  that 
give  to  our  profession  all  the  lustre  and  all  the  glory  it  has  or  ever  can 
possess — seeming  to  resemble  the  bright  red  clouds  of  evening,  which, 
having  caught  their  gorgeous  colour  from  the  setting  sun,  have  spread 
themselves  over  the  vast  canopy  of  heaven,  still  shining  redly  and  beau- 
teously  long  after  the  great  luminary  from  whence  they  caught  their  hue 
has  sunk  below  the  horizon.  Where  shall  we  find  shadowed  forth 
throughout  the  wide  range  of  external  nature  even  a  faint  emblem  of  this 
toilsome  tumultuous  life?  It  seems  most  to  resemble  the  roaring  cataract, 
ever  rolling  blindly  on — no  rest,  no  calm,  no  quiet — tossing  over  the  rugged 
rocks  that  impede  its  progress,  and  casting  up  from  its  boiling  abyss  bright 
rainbows  that  ever  play  over  it  in  lovely  contrast  with  the  raging  waters, 
and  seem  to  whisper  hope  that  the  rushing  torrent  that  now  sweeps  down 
so  noisily  will  at  some  remote  period  smooth  away  the  steep  rocks  that  toss 
the  spray  from  their  rugged  surface,  and  all  shall  once  more  become  calm 
and  transparent,  reflecting  in  its  bright  bosom  the  image  of  surrounding 
nature,  and  typifying  in  its  lake-like  serenity  that  scientific  millennium 
when  doubt  and  obscurity  shall  be  exchanged  for  certainty  and  light — 
when  anxious  toil  shall  be  replaced  by  cheerful  occupation — when  empiric¬ 
ism  shall  yield  to  principles,  and  when  the  rainbow  of  hope  and  promise, 
which  is  all  we  now  enjoy,  shall  melt  away  in  the  clear  bright  light  of 
Nature’s  sun,  reflecting  her  image  in  every  scientific  mind,  and  giving  to 
our  profession  that  proud  position  which  its  long,  toilsome,  benevolent,  and 
ill-requited  labours  so  richly  merit. — Air.  Critckett ,  in  Medical  Gazette. 


WHAT  ENGLISH  DOCTORS  HAD  TO  LEARN  IN  1846. 

What  we  have  to  learn  is,  what  diseases  are  curable  by  art,  and  what 
not; — what  are  capable  of  relief,  and  what  otherwise; — what  are  the  re¬ 
medies  that  are  proper  in  themselves,  and  also  when  to  be  administered; — 
to  simplify  the  treatment  of  diseases  by  throwing  aside  unnecessary  and 
especially  violent  ones,  when  not  indispensable; — to  learn  to  prevent , 
rather  than  to  cure ;  and,  where  the  indication  is  obscure  or  doubtful,  to 
refrain,  and  wait.  One  of  the  besetting  sins  of  English  practitioners 
at  present,  is  the  habitual  employment  of  powerful  medicines,  in 
a  multitude  of  cases,  that  do  not  require  their  use.  Mercury,  iodine, 
colchicum,  antimony,  drastic  purgatives,  and  excessive  blood-letting,  are 
frightfully  misused  in  this  manner. — Dr.  Forbes,  in  Lancet,  Feb.  6,  1846. 
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fFrom  the  New  York  Pathfinder.) 

PERIODICITY. 

Although  the  general  principle  of  periodicity  is  well  established  and 
universally  acknowledged  by  scientific  men,  yet  that  it  may  be  equally 
true  in  minute  details,  and  equally  applicable  to  various  practical  purposes, 
seems  hitherto  to  have  escaped  attention.  But  it  is  believed  to  be  correct 
reasoning,  that  whatever  principle  exists  in  the  aggregate,  exists  equally 
in  each  singular  composing  that  aggregate.  The  origin  of  periodicity  is 
in  the  antagonism'  of  opposing  forces,  constantly  exerted  throughout 
universal  nature,  and  alternately  preponderating.  That  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Divine  principles  of  order  may  be  made  manifest  from  the  declara¬ 
tion  recorded  in  Genesis  viii.  22,  “While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time 
and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and 
night,  shall  not  cease.”  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  beauty  of 
this  arrangement ;  for  it  must  be  evident  upon  the  slightest  consideration 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  variety  caused  by  these  alternations,  this  world 
would  be  a  monotonous  and  tiresome  waste.  But  our  object  is  to  show 
how  this  law  operates  in  a  few  instances. 

The  opposing  forces,  centrifugal  and  centripetal,  alternately  preponderat¬ 
ing,  cause  all  the  orbits  of  the  planets  to  assume  the  form  of  ellipses,  instead 
of  circles,  the  sun  being  in  one  of  the  axes.  The  same  principle  operates 
in  various  periodic  motions  of  the  planets,  which,  in  the  lapse  of  ages 
vibrate  back  and  forth,  like  a  pulse,  beating  the  moments  of  eternity.  In 
a  recent  notice  of  Prof.  Mitchell’s  lectures,  we  mentioned  that  he  stated 
that  the  orbit  of  the  earth  for  the  last  3000  years  had  been  becoming  more 
and  more  circular,  and  the  moon  had  been  getting  swifter  and  swifter  in 
its  orbit.  This  change  will  continue  to  proceed  for  a  great  length  of  ages, 
when  the  earth’s  orbit  will  become  entirely  circular ;  then  the  motion  of 
the  moon  will  become  slower,  and  the  earth’s  orbit  gradually  assume  the 
elliptical  form  again. 

The  sympathy  of  vibrations,  or  tendency  of  one  vibrating  body  to  throw 
another  into  the  very  same  state  of  vibration,  shows  itself  remarkably  in 
the  case  of  the  going  of  two  clocks  fixed  to  the  same  shelf  or  wall.  It  was 
known  near  a  century  ago,  that  two  clocks  set  a-going  on  the  same  shelf 
will  affect  each  other.  The  pendulum  of  the  one  will  stop  that  of  the 
other,  and  the  pendulum  of  the  clock  which  is  stopped,  after  a  certain  time, 
will  resume  its  vibrations,  and  in  its  turn,  stop  that  of  the  other  clock. — 
Mr.  John  Ellicott,  who  first  observed  these  effects,  noticed  that  two  clocks, 
which  varied  from  each  other  ninety-six  seconds  a-day,  agreed  to  a  second 
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several  days  when  they  were  placed  on  the  same  rail.  The  slowest  of 
these  two  clocks,  which  had  a  slower  pendulum,  set  the  other  in  motion  in 
sixteen  minutes  and  a  half,  and  stopped  itself  in  thirty-six  minutes  and  a  half. 
These  effects  are  clearly  produced  by  the  small  vibrations  communicated  from 
one  pendulum  to  the  other,  through  the  shelf  or  rail,  or  plank  on  which  they 
both  rest. 

There  are  two  forces  continually  opposing  each  other  in  human  life. 
There  is  the  vis  vitee,  and  the  decomposing  or  wasting  force.  During 
youth  and  till  maturity,  the  vital  force  preponderates,  but  after  a  time 
it  reaches  the  culminating  point,  and  as  soon  as  it  becomes  less  than  the 
decomposing  force,  the  man  verges  to  the  tomb,  although  his  recuperative 
energy  may  successfully  resist  for  years. 

In  the  human  frame,  the  general  principle  of  periodicity  may  be  seen  in 
the  systolic  and  diastolic  motions  of  the  heart,  sending  the  tide  of  life  with 
a  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow — the  lungs  also  and  various  viscera.  It  appears 
likewise  that  in  all  diseases  or  derangements  of  the  system,  the  same  law 
manifests  itself.  An  undue  cold  is  succeeded  by  an  undue  heat  or  fever  ; 
and  this  again  by  a  repeated  cold  or  ague.  But  we  leave  the  details  in 
this  interesting  and  important  branch  to  be  supplied  by  those  who  are  more 
familiar  with  therapeutics  and  nosology,  and  more  particularly  wre  would 
draw  attention  to  the  Periodic  changes  in  all  diseases  first  announced  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Dickson,  of  London,  in  his  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty. 


From  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune. 

A  gentleman  of  this  city,  on  a  tour  to  the  West,  thus  writes  home  to  his 
friends  under  date  of  the  2nd  instant: — • 

“  I  came  through  pleasantly,  although  the  day  was  hot  enough  for  any¬ 
body.  Nothing  of  any  special  interest  occurred,  except  that  an  old  man 
had  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  The  conductor  had  got  some  ice  when  I  found 
him.  There  was  no  physician  on  the  cars,  and  I  was  present  perhaps 
from  curiosity  ;  I  do  not  know  what  else.  But  finding  a  stupid  set  around 
him,  I  put  in ;  got  a  cushion  for  him,  raised  him  up,  and  applied  the  ice  to 
his  head  so  effectively  that  he  was  quite  himself  in  haif-an-hour.  I  sup¬ 
pose  if  a  doctor  had  been  there,  he  would  have  let  blood,  if  anything  could 
have  been  found  to  hold  it  in.  The  old  man  was  from  Philadelphia,  his 
wife  with  him.  I  found  when  we  were  about  through,  that  it  was  my  first 
case  in  practice,  as  the  lady  called  me  *  doctor .’  I  told  her  1  had  not  the 
honour.’’ 

Doctors  out  of  Fashion. — In  Cincinnati,  the  Board  of  Health  is  com¬ 
posed  of  citizens  who  are  not  physicians.  The  reasons  for  this  are  given 
in  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Common  Council  last  year.  When  the 
Cholera  then  made  its  appearance,  fourteen  out  of  the  first  twenty-four 
cases  died.  This  created  great  dissatisfaction,  which  resulted  ultimately 
in  the  resignation  of  the  Board  of  Health,  composed  wholly  of  Allopathists. 
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The  Committee  objected  to  the  formation  of  a  new  Board  composed  of  any 
one  medical  sect,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  intolerant  toward  other 
medical  sects;  while  in  a  Board  in  which  the  different  sects  were  equally 
represented,  quarrels  would  be  likely  to  arise.  Hence,  they  concluded  to 
form  a  new  Board,  composed  of  intelligent  citizens  not  physicians,  who 
should  exercise  due  impartiality  in  selecting  medical  advice,  and  in  this 
way  protect  the  welfare  of  the  sick.  The  present  Board  consists  of  the 
following  laymen  :  Messrs.  Jonah  Martin  (President),  B.  Storer,  Lowell 
Fletcher,  James  D.  Taylor,  Henry  Jewell,  Henry  Roedter,  and  Joseph 
Burgoyne. 


We  beg  attention  to  the  following  letter  and  opinions  of 
Dr,  Kielder,  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts:-— 

“  Lowell ,  July  5th,  1849. 

“  Dear  Sir, — Having  perused  and  reperused  your  truly  valuable  work 
upon  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty — having  found  there  a  vast  amount  of 
truth,  such  as  can  nowhere  else  be  obtained,  and  having  been  much 
influenced  and  benefited  by  the  same,  I  deem  it  but  just  to  make  this 
acknowledgment  to  you.  At  the  same  time  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  own 
production,  embodying  much  of  your  own  true  philosophy ;  but  in  which 
it  is  attempted  to  show  the  true  rationale  and  importance  of  administering 
the  opposite  class  of  medicines  (those  that  excite  the  excretions,  parti¬ 
cularly)  during  the  fever  fit,  while  at  the  same  time  we  follow  your  appli¬ 
cation  of  tonics  during  the  interval ;  and  also  that,  like  your  practice,  it 
is  equally  applicable  in  all  diseases. 

“  I  have  a  manuscript  also,  soon  to  be  published,  with  the  title  of 
The  Psychological  System  of  Medicine ;  or,  the  Arcana  of  Disease ;  in 
which  I  -have,  in  justice  to  yourself  and  the  world,  treated  the  subject  of 
Chrono-Thermalism  in  a  candid  manner,  as  the  production  of  a  philan¬ 
thropist  ;  showing  the  same,  in  the  main,  to  be  upon  such  a  sure  founda¬ 
tion,  that  it  never  can  be  rejected  as  false,  as  former  theories  have  been, 
but  must  for  ever  stand ;  and  that  the  error  of  exclusiveness  referred  to  is 
rather  one  of  omission  than  that  of  commission,  being  that  of  placing  too 
little  importance  upon  the  medical  treatment  of  the  fever  fit  itself. 

“  It  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  after  the  first  perusal  of  your  work,  I 
Immediately  commenced  the  treatment  of  patients  after  the  principles 
there  laid  down,  and  found  great  benefit  from  the  same.  But  as  by  former 
practice  I  had,  by  some  peculiarities  of  my  own,  been  more  successful 
than  my  neighbours  (in  the  treatment  of  some  diseases  at  least),  I  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter,  and  thought  it  not  improbable  that  the  combination  of 
the  two  would  prove  advantageous.  I  have  since  become  convinced  of 
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the  correctness  of  that  thought;  for,  sometimes,  when  Chrono-Thermal 
treatment  alone  has  failed,  the  assistance  of  the  other  has  shown  imme¬ 
diate  good  results ;  thus  the  combination  of  the  two  appears  to  contain 
the  soul  of  all  medicine. 

“  I  would  like  very  much  your  personal  opinion  upon  the  subject,  after 
your  perusal  of  my  pamphlet. 

“  Respectfully  yours, 

Walter  Kielder. 

Samuel  Dickson,  M.D.,  London. 

We  extract  the  following  from  Dr.  Kielder’s  work.  The 
reader  will  judge  for  himself  how  far  it  is  but  another  mode 
of  expressing  the  Chrono-Thermal  doctrine  : — 

“That  everything  in  its  movements  is  governed  by  a  law  of  circles 
(though  not  perfect  circles,  and  thus  maybe  called  circulars),  is  seen  from 
all  things  around  us.  Thus,  we  find  every  day  to  be  composed  of  an 
orderly  succession  of  morning,  noon,  evening,  and  night ;  after  which, 
again  comes  morning — thus  forming,  by  this  succession,  one  simple  circular, 
on  a  small  scale,  or  as  a  singular,  and  during  which  time  the  earth  turns 
once  completely  on  its  axis.  So,  also,  we  have  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Winter,  during  which  time  the  earth  forms  one  circular  or  revolution 
around  the  sun,  making  a  general  circular  of  the  larger  order.  Also,  a 
succession  of  days  compose  the  weeks,  months,  and  seasons,  or  segments 
of  the  more  general  one,  as  they  progressively  succeed  each  other  in  order, 
until  they  themselves,  as  the  cause,  form  one  circular  of  circulars,  or  com¬ 
plete  circular  of  a  year,  composed  of  365  1-4  lesser  circulars,  and  thus  a 
spiral.  It  is  also  a  law  of  universals  that  each  of  their  parts  is  an  analogue 
of  the  whole,  as  the  four  portions  of  the  day — morning,  noon,  evening,  and 
night — are  analogues  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  which  are,  as  it  were, 
miniatures  of  the  same — the  lesser  circulars  of  the  greater.  Thus,  also, 
we  have  Infancy,  Childhood,  Manhood,  and  Old  Age,  composed  of  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  days,  each  day  being  at  least  one  circular  of  our  lives,  and  a 
miniature  of  the  whole;  and  which  day,  by  the  physiological  revolutions  of 
the  system,  is  again  divided  into  almost  innumerable  lesser  circulars. 
Thus,  with  us  it  is  customary  for  the  system  to  receive  food  three  times  in 
a  day,  and  an  equal  number  of  times  to  become  satiated,  digest  and  ap¬ 
propriate  it  to  its  use;  yet,  the  next  day,  again  to  require  a  repetition 
of  the  same.  The  food  and  drink  thus  appropriated,  circulated  from 
the  heart,  through  the  lungs  to  the  heart,  whence  it  is  once  more  sent 
through  all  parts  of  the  body,  back  again  to  the  heart,  again  once  more  to 
commence  its  circular.  Medicine,  also,  taken  into  the  system,  gives  rise 
to  certain  operations  which  continually  exist,  and  increase  to  their  maxi¬ 
mum  point;  and  then  decreasing  again,  pass  off,  producing  thereby  one 
circular,  or  effect.  And  disease,  which  is  a  natural  phenomenon,  and  not 
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therefore  an  exception  to  this  universal  law,  is  governed  in  its  operations 
by  the  same  circular  form,  as  experience  ever  proves ;  for,  if  every  case 
upon  record  were  to  be  produced,  it  would  be  found  to  possess  this  form  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  Take,  for  instance,  the  outlines  of  a  single 
disease,  where  recovery  follows  ;  the  disease  comes  on  from  some  cause, 
and  commences  its  course  in  the  following  manner:  first*  the  patient 
presents  symptoms  characteristic  of  disease  ;  these  gradually  and  success¬ 
ively  increase,  and  the  patient  grows  worse  until  the  climax  of  the  disease 
is  attained — at  which  point  a  crisis  results,  and  the  symptoms  gradually 
wear  away,  at  the  approach  of  returning  health,  until  they  wholly  disap¬ 
pear,  and  the  patient  fully  recovers,  and  is  once  more  upon  the  plain  of 
health  from  which  he  started.  Here  then  is  a  circular  of  events  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  rise,  progress,  decline,  and  recovery  of  a  single  disease,  in 
this  respect  a  sample  of  all  others  which  accomplish  their  intended  end  or 
effect.  But,  if  they  fall  short  of  this  desired  effect  (that  is,  if  the  patient 
does  not  fully  recover,  or  death  occurs),  then  is  the  circular  more  or  less 
complete,  in  proportion  as  the  disease  has  advanced  towards  returning 
health;  for,  it  is  plain  to  see  that,  in  so  far  as  it  has  pursued  its  course,  in 
so  far,  also,  is  it  a  greater  or  lesser  segment  of  the  whole  circular.  But  as 
this  is  a  circular,  occupying  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  so  also  are 
there  lesser  ones  more  or  less  perfect  and  constant,  according  to  the  length 
and  nature  of  the  disease,  forming  this  greater  circular,  and  thus  making 
a  spiral,  as  is  also  seen  by  experience ;  for  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  we  see  a 
disease  continued  even  a  few  days,  without  being  able  to  perceive  success¬ 
ive  states  of  better  and  worse,  at  regular  or  irregular  intervals.  Thus,  at 
one  time  we  find  more,  and  at  another  less  pain,  also  an  increase  and 
decrease  of  febrile  symptoms,  making  these  lesser  circulars;  yet  there  are 
eome  who  die  here,  also,  before  one  single  revolution  is  completed— as 
those  who  die  suddenly  from  malignant  diseases,  such  as  the  Cholera, 
Plague,  etc.  But  this,  however,  does  not  deny  the  existence  and  form  of 
these  lesser  circulars,  but  presents  itself,  also,  as  a  segment  of  a  lesser  one, 
which  also  in  time  would  have  been  complete.  Thus  it  is  that  disease 
presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  circular  of  circulars,  or  a  spiral,  which  is 
more  or  less  perfect  according  as  circumstances  direct,  but  never  absent, 
although  sometimes  obscure.  For  example,  if  we  take  Typhoid  Fever, 
after  the  order  of  Watson,  and  with  him  give  it  three  weeks’  duration,  and 
allow  one  more  for  convalescence,  making  in  all  twenty-eight  days,  which 
is  the  whole  circular  of  the  disease,  and  let  it  be  allowed  for  explanation 
that  the  patient  is  comparatively  better  every  morning,  and  worse  each 
night,  then  would  the  fever  have  gone  through  twenty-eight  lesser  circu¬ 
lars,  in  completing  the  larger  one  of  the  whole  disease,  thus  forming  a 
spiral ;  and  to  this  form  of  being  more  comfortable  at  some  portion  of  the 
day,  does  this  fever  generally  tend,  but  yet  its  circulars  may  be  larger  or 
smaller ;  thus  two  or  three  in  a  day,  or  only  one  in  two  or  three  days,  yet 
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not,  on  this  account,  transgressing  its  orderly  law.  Now,  the  validity  of 
this  proposition  is  supported  by  the  test  of  experience,  as  is  most  amply 
shown  by  Dickson,  in  attempting  to  substantiate  his  favourite  invention, 
the  Chrono-Thermal  system,  where  he  produces  many  facts,  too  evident  to 
leave  one  in  doubt  of  the  existence  of  such  things.  Thus  is  there  an 
innate  harmony  existing  throughout  all  disease,  presenting  a  uniformity  of 
laws  equally  invariable  to  those  of  any  other  science,  and  upon  which,  as  a 
base,  the  whole  system  of  medicine  stands ;  for,  although  ages  after  ages 
follow,  and  the  present  be  forgotten  with  the  lapse  of  time,  yet,  if  still  there 
he  disease,  these  laws  must  also  there  be  found,  for  they  are  immortal  from 
their  birth,  as  is  the  mind  of  man.  Nevertheless,  as  time  will  show,  these 
are  but  the  second  stones,  the  first  whereof  are  mind,  and  which,  when  they 
are  seen,  will  make  medicine,  now  a  science,  still  more  the  science  of  all 
sciences.” 

Dr.  Kielder’s  paper  has  reference  principally  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Typhus  Fever  during  the  febrile  paroxysms.  He 
recommends  at  those  times  a  combination  of  Cathartics, 
Diuretics,  and  Sudorifics.  In  Chrono-Thermal  practice  these 
are  not  neglected — the  two  latter  especially.  With  regard  to 
Cathartics,  Dr.  Dickson  uses  them  very  sparingly,  and  in 
some  cases  scarcely  at  all.  We  agree  with  the  author  that — 

“The  best  forms  of  Diuretics  and  Diaphoretics,  are  those  which  excite  but 
a  gentle  and  steady  action,  as  that  most  to  be  desired;  while  those  causing 
excessive  action  should  generally  be  avoided,  as  debilitating.  They  should 
also  either  be  given  in  combination  with  fcathartics,  or  during  the  same 
stage  of  the  disease  that  they  are  applicable. 

“Of  Tonics — Quinine,  Columbo,  Gentian,  with  others  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  sometimes  Fowler’s  Solution  [of  Arsenic],  the  mineral  acids, 
etc.,  prove  advantageous.  But  no  one  of  the  whole  catalogue  of  tonics 
seems  to  equal  in  its  sanative  effects  that  of  the  Iodine  of  Potassium, 
which,  when  appropriately  administered,  in  doses  varying  from  one-fourth  of 
a  grain  to  two  or  three  grains  (according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease),  for  an 
adult,  often  produces  most  happy  and  immediate  effects — more  evident, 
perhaps ,  than  those  resultingfrom  the  use  of  any  other  one.  Yet  with  this 
class  of  remedies  combinations  not  unfrequently  prove  of  superior  advan¬ 
tage,  as  particular  symptoms  may  direct.  It  may  be  well  to  note  the 
criterion  by  which  wre  should  judge  when  the  system  is  in  a  state  admitting 
of  the  use  of  tonics  and  nutriment  to  much  and  evident  advantage.  It  is 
that  of  a  sensation  of  appetency,  or  slight  desire  for  some  kind  of  food  or 
sustenance,  during  the  quiet  or  assimilative  stage;  for,  previous  to  this 
appetency,  which  is  the  indication  of  nature’s  effort  or  desire,  that  we  are 
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ever  watchful  to  assist,  all  nutriment  and  tonics  are  injurious  [not  always] ; 
therefore,  previous  to  this  time,  the  excretory  medicines  are  alone  appli¬ 
cable,  while  quiet  and  rest  alone  should  be  obtained  during  the  compara¬ 
tively  assimilative  portion  of  the  same. 


CONSULTATION.— No.  V. 

Present— Dr.  Watson,  Dr.  Latham,  Mr.  Propert,  Mr.  Squib,  Mr.  Taggart, 
Mr.  Chilver,  Mr.  Pope,  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Hamerton. 

Mr.  Propert. — What  fearful  times  we  live  in! — tempests  brewing, 
And  all  around  us  threatening  wreck  and  ruin ; 

Thrones,  powers,  and  potentates  of  every  kind, 

Shatter’d  to  shreds  by  each  invading  wind  ! 

Mr.  Pope. — Our  best  arrangements  thwarted  and  upset— 

The  new  Napoleon  keeps  the  lead  as  yet ; 

With  Temperature  and  Period  for  his  clue, 

He  takes  his  friends  all  doubt  and  danger  through ; 

Strips  of  their  trivialties  all  kinds  of  cases, 

And  plainly  shows  that  Fever  is  the  basis 
Whereon  to  treat  Disorder’s  many  phases. 

Mr.  Squib. — Dashing  off  graphic’lly  their  simpler  features, 

He  shows,  even  to  the  dullest-headed  creatures, 

The  febrile  chills,  and  heats  that  mark  them  all, 

Whether  on  this  or  that  their  fury  fall — 

Whether  we  trace  them  in  the  head  or  foot, 

He  points  to  Fitful  Fever  as  the  root 
Of  every  change  our  movements  undergo ; 

Alike  in  frenzy  and  the  gouty  toe. 

To  this  great  law,  he  fearlessly  contends. 

The  lucid  interval  of  mania  bends — 

The  epileptic — apoplectic  fit — 

The  flux  and  dropsy — 

Dr.  Watson. - These  I  don’t  admit. 

Mr.  Squib. — Weighed  in  the  balance,  he  has  faulty  found 
Your  Book  of  Practice  on  that  very  ground. 

Dr.  Watson. — To  any  force  of  his  I’d  bid  defiance, 

Did  he  not  blazon  forth  our  trade  alliance. 

Dr.  Latham. — Our  schemes — our  intrigues,  once  before  the  world, 
God  knows  who  next  may  from  his  seat  be  hurl’d. 

While  yet  around  was  Erebus  and  Night, 

Whate’er  we  did,  or  did  not  do,  was  right ; 
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The  Public,  hoodwinked  like  a  blinded  hawk, 

Was  quite  content  in  leading-strings  to  walk ; 

But  now,  the  bandage  taken  from  its  eyes, 

It  gets  accustomed  to  the  sun  and  skies, 

And,  like  the  unhooded  bird,  away  it  flies ! 

Mr.  Squib. — Behold  in  DICKSON ,  then,  the  centre  sun — 

His  Chronal  views  through  all  creation  run ; 

Admit  their  truth,  we  keep  secure  our  post — 

Deny  or  mystify,  and  all  is  lost! 

Dr.  Watson. — Nay — if  it  be  we  must  admit  the  creed, 

Better  let  Dr.  Holland  take  the  lead ! 

His  Observations  upon  Intermittence 

Would  with  the  Public  serve  for  our  acquittance. 

Mr.  Squib. — That  might  have  answered  but  for  Holland’s  note 
Wherein  he  says,  “The  passages  you  quote, 

Dear  Dr.  Dickson,  from  that  book  of  mine, 

I  did  not  as  new  views  at  all  design ; 

Ta’en  from  amid  old  notes,  my  small  prolusions 
Are  quite  subordinate  to  your  conclusions.” 

How  can  we  get  o’er  that? — 

Mr.  Chilver. —  Heaven  only  knows, 

Unless  a  god  or  demon  interpose  ! — 

Ten  years  ago  I  met  the  Cbronal  King 
In  consultation — rather  a  fearful  thing. 

The  patient  had  a  raging  Fever.  “  Bleed 

You  must,”  said  I.  Quoth  Dickson,  “No,  indeed.” 

“The  man  has  inflammation.”  “Where?”  cried  Dickson. 
The  place,  of  course,  I  could  not  clearly  fix  on. 

“Then  bleed  I  won’t — you  have  not  read  my  book!” 

With  that  I  gave  him  a  triumphant  look, 

And,  turning  to  the  patient  and  his  wife, 

I  bade  them  choose  at  once  ’tween  death  and  life. 

Both,  as  the  gods  would  have  it,  let  me  go, 

While  Dickson  bowed  me  to  the  door  below ! 

That  patient  afterwards  was  seen  by  you, 

Friend  Watson.  How  did  Dickson  get  him  through  ? 

Dr.  Watson. — The  case  was  curious.  Now  I  cannot  tell 
How,  or  by  what;  but  sure  the  man  got  well. 

The  -wooden  pavement  was  not  then  put  down — 

No  doubt  the  choleric  influence  touched  the  town  ; 

The  Typhoid  type  prevailed,  and  thus,  of  course, 

Although  he  was  not  bled,  he  got  no  worse. 

’Twas  the  first  time  I  ever  met  King  Chrono  ! — 

Meet  him  again  I  never  will — oh,  no,  no  ! 


October ,  1850. 

It  must  be  obvious,  to  the  least  reflective,  that  British 
Medicine  is  now  in  a  transition  state.  Disguise  it,  as  you 
please,  Messieurs  Editors  of  the  medical  journals,  you  are  now 
forced  to  unwrite,  week  after  week,  what  you  recommended 
as  indisputable  only  a  few  years  ago.  Your  present  occupation 
consists  almost  entirely  in  trimming  ! 

In  an  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of 
Opinion ,  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis  thus  sums  up  the  results  of 
agreement  among  men  of  science  : — “When  any  science  is  in 
an  imperfect  but  constantly  advancing  state,  the  weight  of 
authority  increases  as  the  tendency  to  agreement  begins  to 
exhibit  itself — as  the  lines  of  independent  thought  con¬ 
verge — as  rival  opinions  coalesce  under  a  common  banner — - 
as  sects  expire — as  national  schools,  and  modes  of  thought 
and  expression  disappear — as  the  transmission  of  erroneous 
and  unverified  opinions  from  one  generation  to  another  is 
interrupted  by  the  recognition  of  newly-ascertained  truths. 
It  is  by  the  gradual  diminution  of  points  of  difference,  and 
by  the  gradual  increase  of  points  of  agreement  among  men 
of  science,  that  they  acquire  the  authority  which  accredits 
their  opinions,  and  propagates  scientific  truths.  In  general, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  authority  of  the  professors  of 
any  science  is  trustworthy,  in  proportion  as  the  points  of 
agreement  among  them  are  numerous  and  important,  and  the 
points  of  difference  few  and  unimportant.” 

As  a  general  position,  this  may  be  true  ;  but  in  particulars 
it  may  certainly  be  the  reverse.  In  medicine,  at  least,  even 
in  our  own  times,  we  have  had  the  most  striking  example  of 
an  all  but  universal  agreement  in  a  common  system  of  error. 
Before  1836,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  followers  of 
Homoeopathy,  which  just  about  that  time  began  to  be  heard 
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of  in  England,  the  medical  profession  maintained  a  unanimity 
of  opinion,  both  in  doctrine  and  treatment,  which  scarcely 
one  practitioner  in  a  hundred  would  not  now  blush  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  to  be  his  present  creed  in  either  respect.  To  a  man 
they  all  bled,  leeched,  cupped,  starved,  purged,  and  mercu¬ 
rialized,  in  almost  every  case.  In  doing  so,  they  believed 
they  only  did  their  duty — to  cure  Inflammation  or  Congestion. 
Such  was  the  universal  treatment  up  to  1836,  when  Dr.  Dickson 
threw  down  this  gauntlet  to  the  united  profession — “  You  are 
wrong  in  everything  you  do.  Your  theory  and  your  practice 
are  equally  mistakes  !  ”  And  what  did  Dr.  Dickson  propose 
as  the  substitute  for  the  then  all  but  implicit  medical  belief 
and  practice  of  England  ?  What  was  his  theory  of  disease  ? 
How  did  he  treat  it  ?  In  the  following  propositions  he  embo¬ 
died  his  views,  both  of  theory  and  practice  : — 

1.  That  in  disease,  as  in  health,  the  body  is  a  repeater  and 
a  time-keeper;  and  that  Intermittent  Fever,  or  Ague,  is  the 
type  of  all  disorders. 

2.  That  the  various  localisms  to  which  physicians,  up  to 
that  time,  had  distinguished  as  so  many  separate  and  distinct 
diseases,  all  grow  out  of  intermittent  febrile  action;  and, 
where  curable,  are  all  capable,  in  the  first  instance,  of  being 
successfully  treated  by  the  drugs,  and  other  modes  of  practice 
applicable  to  the  cure  of  Intermittent  Fever. 

3.  That  all  medicinal  forces  act  on  the  body  through  the 
medium  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  ELECTRICALLY ;  and, 
like  other  electric  agents,  have  each  the  duplex  power  of  at¬ 
traction  and  repulsion  in  different  bodies  ;  thereby  explaining 
the  apparently  contradictory  statements  of  medical  men  about 
the  action  of  particular  remedies. 

4.  That  the  true  art  of  treating  disease  resolves  itself 
into  attention  to  time,  and  attention  to  temperature. 

5.  That  blood-letting,  purging,  salivating,  and  starving 
— then  so  universally  practised — might  be  dispensed  with  in 
all  diseases,  even  in  Apoplexy  and  Inflammation  of  the  Chest. 

How  was  this  doctrine  received  by  the  medical  reviewers  ? 
By  one  and  all  with  a  shout  of  derision.  In  1837,  the  Editor 
of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Review — Dr.  James  Johnson — 
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denounced  it  as  “  a  chaos  of  crudities.”  In  less  than  six  years 
afterwards,  the  same  physician  admitted,  that  as  far  as  the 
practice  of  medicine  is  concerned,  the  people  of  this  country 
would  be  better  without  any  doctors  at  all ;  and  certainly,  as 
physic  was  then  practised,  we  cordially  agree  with  him. 

In  the  January  Number  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review  for  1843,  Dr.  John  Forbes  thought  it  good  policy, 
likewise,  to  laugh  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  periodicity  of 
disease  to  scorn. *  And  as  to  Dr.  Dickson’s  attacks  on 
the  phlebotomizing  and  starvation  practice,  according  to 
Dr.  Forbes,  nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous.  On  this  sub¬ 
ject,  he  ironically  observes,  “  The  profession  ought  to  have  a 
general  fast,  and  all  day  long  repeat  the  Litany,  as  one  method 
of  escaping  the  vengeance  due  to  their  impious  presumption 
in  'phlebotomizing  their  patients.  Abstinence  is  also  noticed 
as  a  dangerous  thing.  c  Beware  of  carrying  this  too  far,’ 
says  our  author,  e  for  abstinence  engenders  maladies.’  ”  Not 
one  word  of  reprobation  did  Dr.  John  Forbes  say  of  either 
the  phlebotomizing  or  starving  practice  on  that  occasion.  No. 
If  Periodicity  was  all  wrong  then,  these,  at  least,  were  all 
right ;  and  as  to  electricity  playing  any  part  in  the  action  of 
medicinal  forces,  he  spurns  it  as  beneath  contempt.  “  To  us,” 
says  Dr.  Forbes,  “  the  electrical  doctrine  is  stark-staring  non¬ 
sense.”  “  The  plain  truth  is,  as  every  one  must  see,  the  whole 
book  [ Fallacies  of  the  Faculty\  is  a  farrago  of  nonsense ;  a  hash 
of  a  few  old  truths,  and  many  fantastic  speculations.”  “We 
freely  accord  Dr.  Dickson  the  triple  crown  in  modern  science, 
as  the  greatest  physician,  philosopher,  and  poet  of  the  age — ■ 
the  Homer,  Plato,  and  Hippocrates  of  modern  times.  Our 
tiara,  however,  must  be  made  of  foolscap ,  being  the  material 
nearest  at  hand,  and  of  which  we  always  make  use  when  we 
crown  great  men  like  our  author.  Perhaps  Dr.  Dickson,  being 
a  man  of  warm  feelings,  may  think  our  strictures  severe ;  and  in 
the  next  edition  of  his  book  may  be  inclined  to  be  severe  upon 
us.  We  crave  his  mercy,  even  for  his  own  sake.  We  would 
advise  Dr.  Dickson  to  be  mild,  and  eschew  all  symptoms 

*  In  our  August  Number,  1844  was  printed  by  mistake  for  1843.  ' 
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indicative  of  a  ‘  fitful  fever,’  lest,  to  quote  the  words  of  a  little 
chanson  in  our  memory — not  one  of  Beranger’s — 

‘  Lest  people  should  cry, 

As  he  passes  by, 

There  goes  Ague-Dick  in  a  flutter !  ’ 

“  If  that  expressive  soubriquet  should  attach  to  our  author,  he 
might  aptly  exclaim,  with  ‘  Ague-C\\eek'  in  the  Twelfth  Night, 

‘  Slight !  do  you  mean  to  make  an  ass  of  me  ?  ’ 

‘  Certainly  not,’  we  would  answer.  But  has  not  Dr.  Dickson 
made  an  ass  of  himself?  ‘Ay,  there’s  the  rub,’  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Shakspeare.” 

The  language  of  Shakspeare !  The  language  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  rather — the  language  of  Dr.  John  Forbes,  otherwise, 
“  Gentleman  John  ” — the  name  by  which  Dr.  Forbes  has  been 
best  known  from  that  day  to  this.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
“  Gentleman  John”  has  been  consistent,  at  least.  He  has 
not  written  up  one  thing  to-day,  to  write  it  down  to-morrow. 
He  is  not  Henry  of  Exeter;  he  has  kept  to  his  text,  that 
“  Periodicity  and  Intermittency  are  all  nonsense.”  Who 
whispers  in  our  ear  that  he  has  done  the  reverse  ?  What  imp 
assures  us  that  the  same  Dr.  John  Forbes,  who  in  January, 
1843,  cachinated  down  Intermittency  with  “Ague-Cheek” 
and  “Ague-Dick  in  a  flutter,”  in  April  of  the  same  year,  1843, 
perpetrated  the  following: — “The  intermittent  nature  of 
disease  must  most  certainly  be  better  understood  before  we 
can  practise  physic  scientifically!” 

Have  we  two  Dromios  here — two  “Gentleman  Johns?” 
No,  reader;  not  exactly.  The  “  Gentleman  John,”  who,  in  a 
hot  fit  of  enthusiasm,  so  heartily  welcomed  the  Periodic  and 
Intermittent  doctrine  on  a  warm  morning  of  April,  is  the  same 
“Gentleman  John” — the  identical  Gentleman  Jack,  who,  in 
the  month  of  January  before,  gave  it  a  reception  in  every  way 
suitable  to  the  repulsive  chill  of  the  season.  And,  however 
strange  it  may  seem,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  Dromio  who 
did  all  this,  and  the  Dromio  who  advised  Dr.  Dickson  to  be 
“mild,  and  eschew  all  symptoms  indicative  of  a  fitful  fever!” 
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Charming  precept — cheering  example,  by  one.  and  the  same 
Dromio,  “  Gentleman  John  !” 

And  so  Periodicity,  after  all,  is  not  “  stark-staring  non¬ 
sense  !  ”  Save  the  mark  !  What  a  discovery  !  But  a  greater 
discovery  is  yet  to  come — the  discovery  of  who  discovered 
Periodicity.  In  the  January  Number  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review,  we  are  told,  that  Dr.  Dickson 
is  anticipated  by  Shakspeare  in  that  nonsensical  doctrine. 

“  Shakspeare  (according  to  the  consistent  Gentleman  John) 
not  only  anticipated  Dr.  Dickson  on  Periodicity,  but 
has  given  the  number  of  the  periods — namely,  while  one 
could  count  twenty .”  Thereby  hangs  a  tale — Shakspeare’s 
tale  of  the  murder  of  Clarence  in  the  Tower.  “  I  hope,”  he 
makes  one  of  the  murderers  say,  “  I  hope  this  holy  humour 
of  mine  will  change ;  it  was  wont  to  hold  while  one  could 
tell  twenty.”  Ergo ,  Shakspeare  anticipated  Dr.  Dickson ! 
This  much  in  January.  Now  for  April — tearful,  capricious, 
changeable  April.  The  weather  has  certainly  an  effect  on  ^ 
Gentleman  John.  What  does  he  say  now  about  Ague-Dick 
in  a  flutter  ?  Not  a  word.  Or  of  Shakspeare,  and 
“  his  measure  of  the  periods  ?  ”  He  ignores  them  both. 
His  whole  talk  is  now  about  Dr.  Holland  and  Dr.  Laycock. 

“  Dr.  Holland  has  an  interesting  Essay  on  the  subject  of 
Intermittency  and  Periodicity,  in  his  Medical  Notes  and 
Reflections .  And  more  recently  Dr.  Laycock  has  attempted 
to  demonstrate  a  general  law  of  Periodicity,  and  to  point 
out  the  measure  of  time  by  which  the  periods  are  regulated. 

If  his  researches  prove  correct,  a  considerable  change  must 
take  place  in  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.”  Not 
a  word  more  about  Shakspeare  and  his  measure  of  the 
periods.  We  hear  no  more  of  “  while  we  can  tell  twenty .” 
Dr.  Laycock,  according  to  Dr.  Forbes,  has  a  measure  of  the 
periods  immeasurably  superior  to  Shakspeare ;  namely, 
while  we  can  tell  seven .  Dr.  Laycock,  with  his  septenaries, 
his  multiples,  and  submultiples,  beats  Dr.  Shakspeare  quite 
hollow  at  this  interesting  game  of  Measure  for  Measure  ! 

If  three  short  months  could  work  such  a  revolution  in  the 
ideas  of  Dr.  John  Forbes  about  Periodicity  and  the  discoverers 
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of  Periodicity,  it  might  amuse  our  readers,  possibly,  to  know 
what  a  three-years’  rumination  in  the  mind  of  the  same  great 
physician  might  effect  upon  another  subject,  of  some 
importance  to  most  people — namely,  the  treatment  of  their 
disorders  by  phlebotomy,  purgation,  starvation,  and  the  like. 
We  have  all  seen  how,  in  his  smart  ironical  way,  Dr.  Forbes 
taunts  Dr.  Dickson,  in  January,  1843,  for  his  anti-phlebotomy 
and  anti-starvation  notions,  and  what  he  says  about  prac¬ 
titioners  repeating  the  Litany  for  their  sins  in  those  respects. 
In  1843,  phlebotomy  and  abstinence,  when  used  secundum 
artem ,  according  to  Dr.  Forbes,  were  both  right  and  proper. 
As  then  universally  practised,  they  defy  both  Dr.  Dickson  and 
his  attacks.  In  1846  (turn  to  the  Lancet  of  Feb.  6,  of  that 
year,  for  a  recantation),  in  1846,  says  Dr.  Forbes,  “  One  of  the 
besetting  sins  of  English  practitioners  at  present  is  the  habitual 
employment  of  powerful  medicines  in  a  multitude  of  cases 
that  do  not  require  their  use.  Mercury,  iodine,  colchicum, 
antimony,  drastic  purgatives,  and  excessive  blood-letting ,  are 
frightfully  misused  in  this  manner.”  “  One  of  the  besetting 
sins!”  A  good  many  besetting  sins  here.  Aye,  marry!  and  all 
this  blundering  so  late  as  1846,  according  to  Dr.  John  Forbes, 
notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Copland,  in  1844,  that 
diseases,  in  consequence  of  the  malaria  from  the  wood  pave¬ 
ment,  had  changed  from  the  continued  to  the  Periodic  type, 
“  since  about  1826  or  1827  and  according  to  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Watson,  in  1845,  that  “  in  consequence  of  some  changes 
silently  going  on  in  men’s  bodies,”  or  of  “  some  difference  of 
intensity  in  the  poison  ”  of  malaria,  continued  fever  had  changed 
to  the  Typhoid  type  since  1832  ;  and  that,  according  to  both 
authors,  “  therefore  ” — which  “  therefore  ”  is  still  a  doubt — 
we  cannot  bleed  as  we  used  to  do,  and  “as  was  requisite  ”  for 
any  disease  whatever !  What  a  time  it  takes  to  open  the 
eyes  of  some  people — Dr.  Copland,  Dr.  Watson,  and  Dr.  John 
Forbes  excepted.  In  these  gentlemen  we  have  examples  of 
the  three  comparisons  of  quick-sigh tedness.  Since  1826 
or  1827,  quoth  Copland  in  1844;  since  1832,  quoth  Watson 
in  1845;  since,  God  knows  when,  quoth  John  Forbes  in 
1846,  bleeding,  purging,  and  salivation,  are  all  bad — very 
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bad — nothing  can  be  worse.  But  our  friend  Dr.  Dickson  has 
made  an  ass  of  himself!  So,  at  least,  Dr.  Forbes  insinuates. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  one  thing  is  pretty  clear, 

Dr.  Forbes  has  with  himself  played  the - .  What  ?  Not  for 

the  world,  gentle  reader,  would  we  deny  you  the  pleasure  of 
tilling  up  the  hiatus  !  So  much  for  this  incarnation  of  “  legi¬ 
timate  medicine.”  So  much  for  Dr.  John  Forbes  and  his  doings 
in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  With  what  pleasure 
must  he  reflect  on  them  !  No  need  has  he  to  “  repeat  the 
Litany  all  day  long.”  No,  he  has  only  to  whistle — 

“  Turn  about,  wheel  about,  jump  Jem  Crow !  ” 

We  think  we  hear  him  !  And  now  adieu  to  Gentleman  John. 

The  unanimity  of  opinion  that  existed  fourteen  years  ago, 
as  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  exists  no  longer.  Few 
practitioners  now  hold  with  either  the  doctrines  or  treatment 
of  that  epoch.  Medical  men  are  all  now  broken  up  into 
sects.  Some  are  Homoeopathists,  some  Hydropathists,  some 
Mesmerisers,  some  all  three.  The  “  leaders  of  the  profession” — 
if  people  will  call  Dr.  Dickson’s  plagiarists  and  followers  by 
that  name,  under  the  garb  of  Allopathy,  are  gradually  sliding 
into  Chrono-Thermalism — Chrono-Thermalism,  that  by  no 
possibility  can  oppose  a  new  truth — Chrono-Thermalism,  that 
harmonizes  with  every  known  truth  in  nature.  On  the  side 
of  Chrono-Thermalism  we  may  now  rank  the  two  Hollands, 
Forbes,  Copland,  Brodie,  Todd,  Ashburner,  Marshall  Hall, 
and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Belper.  A  few  still  hang  off  doubtfully 
— Watson  and  Clutterbuck,  to  wit.  The  former  admitting 
we  cannot  bleed  as  we  used  to  do  ;  the  latter  owning,  at  all 
events,  to  Periodicity,  even  in  inflammation  and  threatenings 
of  Apoplexy! 

Still,  so  extravagant,  contradictory,  or  unintelligible 
have  been  the  various  doctrines  propounded,  from  time 
to  time,  by  the  various  medical  sects,  not  a  few  even 
among  the  better  educated  of  the  community,  turn  with 
disgust  from  the  whole  subject.  Thousands  in  these 
times  have  no  faith  in  physic  whatever  ;  they  think  it  a 
jumble  of  errors,  with  just  enough  of  truth  to  save  it  from 
universal  condemnation.  But  has  not  such  been  the  origin 
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of  all  the  sciences  ?  They  have  all  sprung  from  a  similar 
chaos.  Whether  in  theory  or  in  practice,  Chrono-Thermal 
medicine,  at  the  present  moment,  can  be  shown  to  be  as 
clear  of  rust  and  rubbish  as  any  science  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  “  If,”  says  Sidney  Smith,  “  it  be  fair  to  argue 
against  a  science  from  the  bad  method  in  which  it  is  prose¬ 
cuted,  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  ought  to  have  influenced 
mankind  centuries  ago,  to  have  abandoned  all  the  branches  of 
physics  as  utterly  hopeless.  I  have  surely,”  he  continues, 
“  an  equal  right  to  rake  up  the  mouldy  errors  of  all  the 
other  sciences — to  reproach  astronomy  with  its  vortices — 
chemistry  with  its  philosopher’s  stone — history  with  its 
fables — law  with  its  cruelty  and  ignorance — and,  if  I  were 
to  open  this  battery  against  medicine ,  I  do  not  know  where  I 
should  stop.  Zenzis  Khan,  when  he  was  most  crimsoned 
with  blood,  never  slaughtered  the  human  race  as  they  have 
been  slaughtered  by  rash  and  erroneous  theories  of  medicine.” 

Of  the  truth  of  this  last  proposition  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
on  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  man  who  shall  examine  the 
subject.  And  yet,  even  at  the  present  day,  medicine  has 
made  a  stride  that  cannot  be  paralleled  by  any  science 
whatever.  Take  the  writings  of  living  men — men  of  note 
and  eminence  at  this  hour — Clutterbuck  and  Watson,  for 
example.  Compare  the  matter  and  results  of  these  men’s 
earlier  teachings  and  practice  with  the  facts,  reasonings,  and 
results  of  Chrono-Thermalism,  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to 
believe  that  Clutterbuck,  Watson,  and  Dickson,  lived  in  the 
same  century.  By  the  side  of  Chrono-Thermalism,  the 
Practice  of  Physic  of  Dr.  Watson,  and  the  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Seat  of  Fever  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  might  almost 
appear  to  be  the  ravings  of  men  broke  loose  from  Bedlam. 
In  the  new  doctrine,  all  is  harmony,  unity,  and  order  ;  in 
the  old,  we  have  nothing  but  a  string  of  speculation,  con¬ 
tradiction,  and  utter  unintelligibility — 

“  Your  true  no  meaning  puzzles  more  than  sense!  ” 
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DR.  DICKSON,  its  DISCOVERER. 

(  Continued  from  page  302.) 

The  history  of  Chrono-Thermalism  is  not  the  history  of  a 
mere  reform  in  medicine.  It  is  the  history  of  an  entire  medical 
revolution — a  revolution  in  all  theory  and  in  all  practice. 
Scarcely  occupying  itself  with  a  vestige  of  the  older  ideas  on 
either  point,  Chrono-Thermalism  dashes  to  the  dust  the 
doctrines  of  all  schools,  as  equally  worthless.  It  is  not  a 
partialism,  like  Mesmerism  and  Hydropathy ;  or  a  mysticism, 
like  Homoeopathy.  Whatever  is  true  in  the  practice  of  any 
sect,  it  acknowledges.  Every  real  truth  is  but  a  part  of 
Chrono-Thermalism  !  To  every  known  fact  it  gives  an  explan¬ 
atory  welcome  ! 

On  the  introduction  of  Etherization,  Chrono-Thermalism 
anticipated  every  use  to  which  this  new  mode  of  medication 
might  be  turned.  The  beneficial  effects  of  chloroform  in 
Cholera,  Ague, Convulsions,  Lockjaw,  &c.  Chrono-Thermalism 
all  but  knew  beforehand ;  and  to  these  it  appealed  in  proof 
of  the  great  fact,  that  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  the 
sources  of  all  corporeal  movement,  morbid  or  sane.  Referring 
to  the  action  of  medicinal  and  other  forces  upon  this 
cerebro -spinal  system,  it  indisputably  showed  that  here,  after 
all,  is  the  field  on  which  the  art  of  the  physician,  to  be  useful, 
must  principally  be  exercised.  Its  influence  upon  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  schools,  and  the  change  it  has  already  worked  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  are  too  glaring  to  be  denied  by  any 
but  the  ignorant  or  the  interested.  Chrono-Thermalism  has 

o 

already  triumphed  in  every  clime  to  which  civilization  extends. 
It  has  subjugated  the  minds  of  the  so-called  leaders  of 
physic — it  has  reluctantly  compelled  them,  in  the  words  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  to  begin  their  studies  anew,  by  “un¬ 
learning  all  they  had  previously  learnt.”  From  the  dissecting- 
room  and  the  dead-house— -where  they  had  hitherto  hoped  to 
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find  the  source  of  all  morbid  action,  but  where  they  could 
only  detect  its  termination — it  bade  them,  if  they  wished  to 
know  the  beginning  of  any  disease  whatever,  to  turn  to  the 
brain  and  nerves  of  living  man  !  “  Cure  these,”  it  said  to  phy¬ 
sicians,  “  and  you  cure  all !  ”  The  brain  and  nerves  are  the 
man ;  the  external  parts  are  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  to  the  man  ;  while  the  stomach,  heart,  and  lungs  are, 
in  like  manner,  the  mere  feeders  and  repairers  of  his  organism. 
Dominating,  as  each  of  these  organs  does,  a  special  system,  each, 
nevertheless,  is  governed  by  the  governor  of  all,  the  brain. 
It  is  governed  by  the  brain  and  nerves — the  cerebro-spinal 
system — in  the  perfect  living  man,  one  and  indivisible ! 

What  are  the  diseases  of  this  brain,  and  these  nerves  ? 
Medical  men  sum  them  up  generally  under  the  names 
Apoplexy,  Palsy,  Mania,  and  Inflammation.  •  What  terrible 
words  these  have  been  for  the  human  race — for  those  of  it,  at 
least,  who  could  boast  their  civilization  !  There  never  lived 
that  conqueror  who,  with  sword  or  lance,  slew  one  quarter  of 
the  myriads  that  have  died  of  lancet  and  leech,  when  these 
fell  words  were  once  pronounced. 

Apoplexy — what  is  Apoplexy  ?  Under  that  one  name  we 
have  many  cerebral  states — many  different  conditions  of  brain  ; 
most  of  them,  nevertheless,  remediable  by  the  same  plan  of 
medication — attention  to  temperature.  The  great  body  of 
medical  men,  as  we  have  already  seen,  look  upon  Coma ,  or  In¬ 
sensibility,  and  Apoplexy,  as  one  and  the  same  thing.  If,  in 
addition,  the  patient  snores  and  breathes  interruptedly,  or,  as  it 
is  technically  called,  “  stertorously,”  there  never  is  a  difference 
of  opinion.  With  the  disciples  of  all  the  schools,  coma,  with 
stertor,  is  Apoplexy.  But  coma,  whether  with  or  without 
stertor,  may  be  produced  by  various  external  agency.  It  may 
be  the  all  but  immediate  result  of  the  inhalation  of  ether  or 
chloroform,  or  of  an  overdose  of  opium,  alcohol,  Indian  hemp, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  &  c.  It  is  often  produced  by  in  tense  cold  ;  and 
hence,  in  the  winter  months,  aged  people  more  especially  are 
not  unfrequently  struck  with  insensibility.  Coma,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  the  effect  of  intense  heat — such  as  coup 
de  soleil.  A  stun,  whether  by  a  passion  or  a  blow,  will  often 
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bring  it  on.  It  may  be  the  result,  also,  of  sudden  intense 
pain.  With  some  people,  novel  motion  merely — particularly 
the  motion  of  a  railway  carriage — will  bring  on  coma.  The 
late  Lord  Canterbury  was  seized  with  insensibility  in  this 
manner ;  and  many  other  cases  have  occurred,  to  prove  the 
influence  of  riding  by  rail  on  the  brains  of  particular  indi¬ 
viduals.  Mania  and  Epilepsy,  more  particularly,  have  been 
brought  on  by  it.  The  coma,  in  each  and  all  of  these  cases, 
is  the  result  of  changes  in  the  atomic  condition  of  the  brain ; 
having  little  or  no  reference  to  any  fulness ,  or  other  theoretical 
state  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  organ.  Coma  may  further 
be  produced  by  exhaustion — whether  from  loss  of  blood,  or 
want  of  food,  or  from  old  age.  The  mere  act  of  suddenly 
rising  from  a  bed  or  chair  very  often  brings  on  coma  in  old 
people.  Though  all  these  diseases  have,  by  medical  men, 
been  termed  Apoplexy,  they  are,  nevertheless,  different 
diseases.  The  'pallor  of  countenance,  remarkable  in  most  of 
these  cases,  clearly  determines  the  treatment  that  ought  to  be 
pursued.  Whenever  we  find  pallor,  there  is  exhaustion.  The 
case  requires  stimuli,  such  as  heartshorn  and  brandy-and- 
water,  or  the  sudden  application  of  cold  water  to  the  face,  as 
in  fainting.  An  emetic,  or  loss  of  blood,  as  recommended  by 
that  great  authority,  Dr.  Watson,  in  such  cases,  is  utterly 
indefensible.  Where  the  face,  on  the  contrary,  is  flushed  and 
turgid,  there  is  no  remedy  like  the  emetic — the  very  remedy 
which  Dr.  Watson  condemns  in  this  case.  That  and  the  cold 
dash  are  the  best  preliminary  treatment  here.  In  either  case, 
blood-letting  is  a  mistake.  The  blood  is  the  material  of  re¬ 
pair  ;  there  can  be  no  repair  when  this  fluid  is  deficient,  either 
in  quantity  or  quality.  Life,  it  is  true,  may  continue ;  but  it 
is  morbid  life.  The  difference  between  Coma,  or  Apoplexy, 
with  pallor  of  the  face,  and  Coma,  or  Apoplexy,  with 
turgescence  and  flush,  is  analogous  to  the  difference  between 
the  cold  and  hot  stages  of  a  fever  fit.  The  great  mistake 
in  the  treatment  of  Apoplexy,  whether  with  or  without 
turgescence  of  the  face,  is  the  assumption  that  there  must  be 
rupture  of  some  cerebral  blood-vessel — a  disease  for  which 
many  practitioners  imagine  there  is  no  remedy  so  applicable 
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as  blood-letting  in  one  or  more  of  its  forms.  The  rupture  ol 
a  blood-vessel  in  the  brain  is  not  a  frequent  disease  ;  but 
even  in  that  case,  blood-letting  is  a  bad  remedy.  Ruptured 
blood-vessel  is  erroneously  supposed  to  depend  on  fulness  ol 
blood  in  the  bead.  In  ninety-nine  times  in  the  hundred  it 
does  no  such  thing.  It  is  the  more  frequent  result  of  a 
weakness  of  the  coats  of  the  containing  vessels.  Strong 
blood-vessels  seldom  break ;  weak  ones  occasionally  do  :  and 
this  kind  of  rupture  may  actually  be  produced  by  loss  of 
blood,  by  mercury,  and  by  whatever  may  deteriorate  the 
system.  Many  and  many  a  time  it  has  been  brought  on  by 
starvation.  It  was  produced  in  this  manner  in  the  Penitentiary , 
as  Dr.  Latham  has  testified.  Yet  loss  of  blood,  mercury,  and 
starvation,  are  the  principal  remedies  which  Dr.  Latham’s  par¬ 
ticular  friend,  Dr.  Watson,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
always  prescribes  for  this  disease  of  debility  and  advanced  age. 
Having  first  drawn  off  by  “  a  large  bleeding  ” — I  quote  his  own 
words — and  by  “  cupping  from  the  temple,  or  the  nape  of  the 
neck,”  as  much  of  his  patient’s  vital  fluid  as,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  he  can  get  without  slaying  the  man  outright,  Dr.  Watson's 
next  proceeding  is  to  put  him  on  “  very  short  commons.”  Here, 
of  course,  he  “  rests  on  his  oars  ?  ”  No  such  thing  !  Not  content 
with  thus  pouring  out  the  life-blood  of  an  aged  person,  and 
by  “  very  short  commons  ”  stopping  every  chance  of  the  re¬ 
production  of  the  vital  fluid — that  fluid,  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  repair  a  ruptured  blood-vessel,  or  a  ruptured 
anything  else — the  worthy  doctor  has  yet  other  most  excellent 
measures  in  store.  Dr.  Watson’s  next  move  is  to  give 
“  aperient  medicine  two  or  three  times  a-day.”  This,  he  tells 
us,  he  does  “in  all  cases”  of  Apoplexy.  How  long  an 
aged  person  can  be  kept  above  ground  while  undergoing  this 
depleting  discipline,  Dr.  Watson  does  not  think  it  at  all 
necessary  to  say;  but  in  “young  and  strong  persons”  his 
practice  in  Apoplexy  is  not  yet  complete— so,  at  least,  he  tells 
us — till  he  has  further  placed  the  subject  of  it  under  the  benign 
influence  of  mercurial  salivation  !  Dr.  Watson  must  either 
be  a  very  bold  man  or  a  very  wise  man.  Nobody  can  deny  that. 
Having  first,  with  the  most  exemplary  diligence,  drawn  away 
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the  life-blood  of  a  person  of  advanced  age,  as  you  would  draw 
away  beer  from  an  old  barrel,  his  next  step  is  to  diminish 
the  usual  incrementitious  supply  by  “  very  short  commons,” 
that  he  may,  with  the  less  compunction,  multiply  the  normal 
excrementitious  act  of  one  a-day  by  the  simpler  rule-of-three  ! 
Yes;  in  order  that  the  patient  may  be  kept  “very  quiet,” 
Dr.  Watson  bleeds  him,  cups  him,  gives  him  aperient  medicine 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  puts  him  on  “very  short  commons,” 
and,  “  if  young  and  strong,”  salivates  him  into  the  bargain ! 
By  which  procedure,  you  here  see  how,  to  a  mathematical 
certainty,  a  great  London  physician  may,  without  any  scandal, 
transmute  the  elements  of  the  yet  living  organism  of  his 
patient’s  body  to  guano  simply.  Were  this  Dr.  Watson’s 
avowed  object,  how  could  he  possibly  improve  the  treatment? 
What  better  recipe  could  he  give  than  this  for  reducing  an 
honest  man’s  flesh  and  blood  to  manure  ?  Reader,  what  would 
you  think  of  a  merchant,  who  should  first  get  rid  of  a  great 
part  of  his  capital,  and  then,  upon  a  diminished  income, 
multiply  his  expenditure  two  or  three- fold  ?  Such  is  the  plan 
of  cure  recommended  by  Dr.  Watson.  Yet  it  is  but  just  to 
him  to  say,  that  he  is  not  alone  in  this  practice.  Dr.  Watson 
is  only  the  type  of  a  class  of  practitioners  who  think  all  this 
“killing  no  murder.”  People  there  are,  nevertheless,  who 
will  call  it  madness,  at  least — madness  with  a  method  in  it. 
“  Ignorant  and  impatient  sick,  or  their  friends,”  will,  after  all, 
think  this  practice  wrong,  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  wish  to 
try,  instead,  “  strengthening  food  by  meat  and  drink,”  “tonic 
medicines,”  and  other  “foolish”  remedies.  But  what  can 
“ignorant  and  impatient  sick,  or  their  friends,”  know  about 
physic  and  anatomy  ?  Ah,  if  ignorant  people  only  knew  half 
as  much  about  their  own  living  bodies,  as  many  of  them  know 
about  two  dead  tongues — Greek  and  Latin — the  doctors  of 
the  school,  of  which  Dr.  Watson  is  the  type,  would  very 
shortly  be  compelled  to  dine  on  one,  at  least,  of  their  own 
favourite  remedies  for  Apoplexy — “very  short  commons.” 
Strange  that  men  should  busy  themselves  with  almost  every¬ 
thing  in  nature  but  their  own  bodies.  Nearly  all  bodies  but 
their  own  are,  more  or  less,  familiar  to  most  people ;  that  is 
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the  reason  why  chemistry,  astronomy,  geography,  &c.,  have 
progressed,  while  physic,  for  three  thousand  years  at  least, 
has  scarcely  advanced  a  step.  People  who  will  even  discuss 
theology  with  you  all  day  long — who  will  dispute  and  wrangle 
about  what  is  to  be  done  with  their  immortal  souls  in  the 
world  to  come — in  this  particular  world  will  leave  their  poor 
mortal  parts,  without  scruple,  to  the  doctor  and  his  confede¬ 
rate,  the  apothecary,  to  mangle  and  mistreat  as  they  please. 

My  readers  are  now  aware  that  many  different  conditions 
of  brain  pass  for  Apoplexy,  both  with  the  learned  and  un¬ 
learned.  Though  sudden  attacks  of  insensibility  may  come 
on  from  many  causes,  in  general  they  are  the  result  of  a  pre¬ 
vious  intermitting  febrile  state  of  the  whole  body.  Sometimes 
they  are  accompanied  or  followed  by  Palsy ;  sometimes  not. 
Very  often  the  treatment  employed  to  prevent  Palsy  brings 
it  on,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  treated  by  Dr.  Watson  and 
three  Greenwich  doctors.  Palsy  may  either  be  general  or 
partial — persistent  or  remittent.  The  sight,  hearing,  or  taste, 
may  all  be  more  or  less  affected.  The  sense  of  touch  may  be 
lost  in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  while  the  motion  of  the 
muscles  of  speech — those  that  move  the  eyeball,  or  those  that 
give  expression  to  the  face — may  lose  their  power.  The 
muscles  that  move  the  limbs,  or  even  a  portion  of  a  limb,  may 
be  more  or  less  impeded.  A  man  may  have  the  power  of 
moving  every  muscle  of  his  legs,  and  yet  be  unable  to  stand 
upon  them  without  support.  All  these  different  palsies  may 
come  on  either  slowly  or  suddenly.  In  whatever  manner  they 
do  come  ou,  with  a  few  local  exceptions,  they  are  all  the 
results  of  cerebral  or  spinal  weakness — weakness  of  different 
parts  of  the  brain,  cerebellum,  or  spinal-chord — which,  with  the 
nerves  in  the  healthy  man,  are  one  system.  Whether  curable 
or  not,  these  diseases  can  only  be  influenced  in  a  favourable 
manner  by  Chrono-Thermal  treatment.  We  have  seen  the 
effect  of  sulphate  of  quinine  on  the  paralytic  soldier,  treated 
by  Dr.  Midavaine  in  the  Liege  Military  Hospital.  That 
soldier  recovered  his  speech,  and  the  use  of  his  limbs,  from 
large  doses  of  quinine,  after  he  had  been  half  killed  by 
depletive  measures.  The  same  good  effect  I  have  obtained  in 
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similar  cases  by  arsenic,  prussic  acid,  strychnia,  copper,  &c. — • 
one  remedy  best  suiting  one  patient,  another  another ;  most 
remedies,  indeed,  helping  the  patient  more  or  less  for  a  time 
— the  case  being,  where  practicable,  permanently  improved 
only  by  the  alternation  and  combination  of  several. 

Whatever  be  the  condition  of  brain,  or  other  part  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  on  which  a  given  paralysis  may  depend 
— pressure  by  tumor,  or  otherwise — softening,  or  other  real  or 
imaginary  deterioration  of  cerebral,  spinal,  or  nervous  matter 
— the  Chrono-Thermal  principle  can  never  be  wrong.  The 
detail  may,  indeed,  differ  with  every  case.  Quinine,  strychnia, 
prussic  acid,  may  or  may  not  succeed.  The  application  of 
friction,  electricity,  or  galvanism,  to  the  part  affected,  the 
cold  shower,  or  warm  bath,  general  or  partial,  may  or  may  not 
do  good.  Experienced  in  the  use  of  the  various  Chrono- 
Thermal  agents,  the  wise  physician  never  can  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  when  to  continue  or  discontinue  any  agent  whatever  in 
the  treatment  of  any  paralytic  or  other  disease.  In  cases  of 
this  kind,  the  tongue  is  a  better  exponent  than  the 
pulse ,  of  what  goes  on  in  the  interior,  either  of  the 
brain  or  body.  The  variations  of  size,  shape,  colour, 
and  secretion,  of  this  organ  in  paralytic,  as  in  most  other 
diseases,  are  numerous  indeed.  The  nearer  the  tongue 
can  be  brought  to  the  normal  state  in  all  these  particulars, 
the  more  surely  will  you  find  improvement  in  every  function 
of  the  body.  To  many  practitioners,  a  foul  tongue  suggests 
a  foul  stomach — and  a  foul  stomach,  again,  suggests  a  blue 
pill  and  black  draught — or  clearing  out  of  the  contents  of 
the  bowels.  This  is  all  nonsense.  A  foul  tongue  is  the 
consequence  of  a  febrile  state  of  the  body  ;  a  foul  or  loaded 
tongue  may  be  produced  in  an  hour  by  a  blow,  a  poison,  or 
a  passion,  although  the  patient’s  stomach  and  bowels  were  in 
a  perfectly  healthy  state  the  moment  before  the  accident. 
All  variations  from  the  healthy  state  of  the  tongue  are  febrile  ; 
— act  chrono-thermally  on  the  fever ,  or  febricula  common 
to  them  all — that  is  the  great  secret  of  successfully  treating 
every  curable  disease  to  which  mankind  are  liable,  paralytic 
disease  included.  As  a  rule,  those  cases  in  which  the  patient 
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confesses  to  more  power  in  the  paralytic  limb  one  day  than 
another,  are  more  amenable  to  medication  than  those  in 
which  the  paralytic  state  is  persistent ;  and  this  harmonizes 
with  what  we  find  in  all  other  diseases.  Persistence  is 
generally  the  effect  of  organic  change.  Intermittency, 
however  partial  or  brief,  shows  a  less  degree  of  this,  at  least. 

It  had  long  been  familiar  to  medical  men,  that  a  person 
might  lose  the  sensation  of  touch  in  any  part  of  his  body, 
and  yet  retain  complete  moving  power  in  the  muscles  of  the 
part,  and  vice  versa.  In  1808,  Alexander  Walker ,  an  eminent 
living  physiologist,  wrote  a  book,  in  which  he  demonstrated 
that  the  sensation  of  a  part  depends  upon  the  anterior  or  front 
portion  of  the  nerves  that  proceed  from  the  spinal  chord  to 
that  part,  while  the  posterior  or  back  portion  of  the  same 
nerves  influence  the  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  part. 
Some  years  afterwards,  Sir  Charles  Bell  wrote  another  book, 
having  for  its  object  to  reverse  the  facts  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Walker  ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  the  medical  world, 
influenced  by  the  supporters  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  have  given  him 
the  honour  of  the  discovery  of  the  double  nature  of  the 
spinal  nerves  and  their  congeners.  Mr.  Walker,  it  is  true, 
demurred  to  this.  In  a  new  edition  of  his  Physiology  he 
took  some  trouble  to  prove  Sir  C.  Bell’s  book  “  a  plagiarism, 
an  inversion,  and  a  blunder  ;  ”  contending  that,  like  all  the 
other  perceptions,  the  sense  of  touch  must  have  its  source  in 
the  front  part  of  the  brain,  while  muscular  movement  of 
every  kind  is  influenced  by  the  cerebellum,  or  back  brain; 
and  he  pointed  to  analogy  in  support  of  his  position. 
Mr.  Walker  had  reason — but,  as  yet,  he  has  not  had  justice. 
That  justice  I  hope  to  render  him.  To  your  writings, 
Dr.  Watson,  I  appealed  for  the  proof  that  loss  of  blood  can 
produce  the  very  palsy  you  recommended  blood-letting  to 
prevent.  The  case  of  the  Greenwich  patient  you  attended, 
with  three  other  practitioners,  and  other  cases  to  which  you 
refer  in  your  Practice  of  Physic ,  leave  no  doubt  upon  that  head ; 
— and  yet  you  did  not  seem  to  know  it !  To  your  writings, 
Sir,  I  will  now  appeal  for  the  proof  that  the  discovery  you, 
in  common  with  others,  attribute  to  Sir  C.  Bell,  of  right 
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belongs  to  Alexander  Walker.  And  here  again  you  do  not 
seem  to  know  it !  Some  strange  infatuation  seems  to  have 
overtaken  you  ! 

“  You  must  bear  in  mind,  also,”  Dr.  Watson  tells  us,  “  the 
grand  discovery  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  that  the  two  roots  by 
which  each  spinal  nerve  arises  have  distinct  and  different  func¬ 
tions — the  anterior  roots  being  composed  of  motor  fibrils 
-—the  posterior  of  sensiferous.” 

On  this  point  I  must  join  issue  with  Dr*  Watson  and 
Sir  Charles  Bell.  On  this  point,  with  Mr.  Walker,  the 
indisputable  discoverer  of  the  double  nature,  at  least,  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  I  maintain  the  reverse.  During  his  life, 
Sir  Charles  Bell  kept  a  determined  silence  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Walker  and  his  discovery.  Not  once  did  he  name  him  ; 
not  once  did  he  condescend  to  answer  his  appeal  to  dates. 
Whether,  like  Dr.  Holland  in  my  case,  Sir  C.  Bell  wrote 
Mr.  Walker  a  private  letter,  “to  tie  up  his  hands,”  I  know 
not ;  but  this  I  do  know — Sir  C.  Bell  had  plenty  of  friends, 
and  those  friends  invariably  quoted  him  only  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject;  Mr.  Walker  they  slew  with  silence.  The  foreigners 
who  took  up  the  controversy — Magendie,  Flourens,  and  others 
— tried  experiments,  doubted,  and  came  to  no  very  satisfactory 
conclusion.  Most  of  them,  influenced  by  the  supporters  of 
Bell,  declared  for  him.  Dr.  Watson,  the  associate  of  Sir  C.  Bell 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  do 
otherwise.  Accordingly,  he  callsMhe  discovery,  “  the  grand 
discovery  of  Sir  Charles  Bell.”  But  in  the  same  breath  in 
which  he  says  this — without  a  pause,  at  least,  between  the 
sentences — Dr.  Watson  writes  what,  if  true,  must  for  ever 
silence  Sir  C.  Bell’s  claim  to  any  discovery  in  the  matter. 

“It  is  not  so  clear,”  Dr.  Watson  says,  “although  that 
opinion  is,  I  believe,  a  prevalent  one — that  the  anterior 
COLUMNS  of  the.  spinal  chord  are  subservient  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  motion,  and  the  posterior  to  the  faculty  of  sensation. 
This  has  been  inferred  too  hastily,  perhaps,  from  the  ascer¬ 
tained  endowments  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  ROOTS  of 
the  nerves ;  and  cases  are  cited,  which  appear  to  favour  such 
a  notion  ;  but  then  other  cases  go  completely  to  contradict  it. 
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Thus,  Mr.  Stanley  has  recently  published  an  account  of  a 
patient  who  died  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  For  some 
time  before  bis  death,  he  had  been  completely  unable  to  move 
his  lower  limbs  throughout  their  entire  extent ;  while  there 
was  no  discoverable  impairment  of  sensation  in  any  part  of 
either  limb.  The  spinal  chord  was  the  only  organ  found 
diseased,  and  the  disease  was  strictly  limited  to  its  posterior 
half,  or  columns.  This  portion  of  the  chord,  in  its  whole 
length  from  the  pons  [base  of  the  brain]  to  its  lower  end,  was 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  extremely  soft  and  tenacious. 
The  anterior  half,  in  its  entire  length,  exhibited  its  natural 
whiteness  of  consistence  [thereby  proving  the  discovery 
of  Mr.  Walker  to  be  correct].  The  roots  of  the  spinal  nerve 
were  unaltered.  It  was  remarkable,  and  illustrative  of  the 
difficulty  of  these  subjects,  that  with  the  change  of  structure 
which  the  cervical  portion  of  the  chord  had  undergone  in  this 
instance,  there  was  no  defect,  either  of  motion  or  sensation, 
in  the  upper  limbs.” 

Yet  Dr.  Watson  calls  the  discovery,  “  the  grand  discovery 
of  Sir  Charles  Bell.”  Mr.  Walker  he  does  not  even  conde¬ 
scend  to  name  *  Another  proof  of  the  present  shocking  state 
of  ethics  in  the  medical  profession.  Medicine,  now  being  a 
trade  instead  of  a  science ,  is  carried  out  entirely  on  trade 
principles  ;  and  those  of  the  meanest  kind.  It  succeeds  by 
combination .  A  certain  number  of  practitioners  secretly  meet, 
and  determine  on  a  given  line  of  action.  Whenever  an  inven¬ 
tion,  or  a  project  in  any  way  appertaining  to  medicine,  is 
brought  forward  by  an  ingenious  person,  they  first  decry  it 
by  every  possible  means — then,  disguising  and  adulterating  it, 
cry  it  up  as  the  invention  of  some  individual  of  their 
own  particular  clique.  This,  my  readers  may  observe,  has 
been  done  with  Mr.  Walker’s  discovery.  It  is  now  being 
done,  as  they  know,  with  Chrono-Thermalism,  and  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  Mr.  Morton’s  discovery  of  ./Etherization. 
Mr.  Morton  discovered  and  put  in  practice  a  principle.  He 
first  introduced,  and  successfully  employed,  an  anesthetic 
agent  in  surgical  operations.  Not  till  the  new  practice  had 
been  tried  in  every  hospital  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
with  the  most  extraordinary  success,  did  it  occur  to  anybody 
else  to  improve  it  by  the  substitution  of  any  other  substance 
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for  sulphuric  ether,  the  agent  he  employed.  Dr.  Simpson,  of 
Edinburgh,  varied  the  etherial  element.  He  first  tried 
chloroform.  On  the  whole,  chloroform  has  been  found  to 
be  more  manageable  than  the  sulphuric  ether;  hut  this 
Dr.  Simpson  never  could  have  known  without  the  light  of 
Mr.  Morton’s  previous  experiments.  Dr.  Simpson  and 
chloroform,  nevertheless,  have  thrown  Mr.  Morton  and  his 
sulphuric  ether  into  the  hack  ground.  Mr.  Morton  and 
etherization  are  never  mentioned  now ;  we  only  hear  of 
Dr.  Simpson  and  chloroform.  But  chloroform,  after  all,  is 
an  ether  simply.  Nobody  can  deny  the  merit  of  Dr.  Simpson; 
but  the  glory  of  discovery  belongs  to  the  American  dentist — 
ay,  gentlemen  of  the  schools,  to  Mr.  Morton  belongs  that 
glory,  as  certainly  as  the  discovery  of  vaccination,  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  small-pox,  belongs  to  the  peasantry  of  Gloucester¬ 
shire.  All  praise  to  Jenner  for  his  discovery  that  their 
discovery  was  true !  All  praise  to  the  man  who  forced  its 
adoption  on  a  reluctant  world,  in  the  face  of  a  mean-spirited 
and  interested  profession  !  Palm  am  qui  meruit  feral — Give 
to  Caesar  what  is  Caesar’s  ! 

Return  we  to  Apoplexy,  and  other  diseases  of  the  brain. 

W e  have  said,  that  the  great  maj  ority  of  cerebral  diseases  are 

the  results  of  an  intermittent  febrile  action  of  the  body. 

Like  the  thousand-and-one  “localisms”  of  other  parts  of  the 

frame,  Apoplexy  and  Palsy  may  be  the  result  of  any  fever. 

During  the  course  of  the  fevers  of  Small-pox,  Measles, 

Typhus,  & c.,  as  during  the  course  of  the  simple  intermittent 

fever,  both  these  diseases  have  been  developed.  You  may 

meet  with  them,  also,  as  the  consequences  of  fever  from 

poisons,  passions,  burns,  blows,  &c.  Seldom,  indeed,  is  either 

Apoplexy  or  Palsy  a  local  disease  simply.  In  the  great 

majority  of  cases,  constitutional  antecedents  may  be  traced. 

Everybody  knows  how  constantly,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  been  before  the  public  as  a  medical 

and  surgical  writer ;  but  everybody  does  not  know  that  it  is 

only  lately  he  has  taken  a  completely  Chrono-Thermal  view 

of  disease.  In  1850,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  for  the  first  time,  makes 

this  admission — “  Indeed  I  must  confess  that,  in  proportion 
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as  I  have  acquired  a  more  extended  experience  in  my  profes¬ 
sion,  I  have  found  more  and  more  reason  to  believe  that  local 
diseases ,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  are  extremely  rare. 
Local  causes  may  operate,  so  as  to  render  one  organ  more 
liable  to  disease  than  another ;  but  everything  tends  to  prove, 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  a  morbid  condi¬ 
tion,  either  of  the  circulating  fluid,  or  of  the  nervous  system 
[why  not  of  both  ?],  antecedent  to  the  manifestation  of  disease 
in  any  particular  structure.”  This  condition  is  Fever; — 
Fever  Remittent — or  F ever  Intermittent.  And  one  of  the  most 
frequent  fevers  in  which  Palsy  and  Apoplexy — Coma,  at  least 
— are  developed,  is  that  particular  febrile  affection  which, 
when  occurring  in  males,  authors  term  “  hypochondria,”  and 
in  females,  “  hysteria  ;”  though,  curiously  enough,  in  neither 
case  has  the  disease  any  particular  connection  with  any 
theoretic  state  of  the  particular  organs  from  which  these 
names  are  derived.  In  the  hypochondriac,  or  hysteric  passion, 
as  in  the  simple  ague  fit,  there  is  a  chill  and  a  heat,  followed 
by  an  excess  of  some  secretion.  In  the  cold  stage  of  ague, 
there  is  a  great  secretion  from  the  kidneys  of  a  limpid  cha¬ 
racter  ;  it  is  the  same  in  the  hysteric  and  hypochondriac  chill. 
During  the  hot  stage  in  both,  there  is  a  turbid  condition  of  the 
same  secretion,  which  is  likewise  diminished  in  quantity.  The 
tongue  varies  from  the  condition  of  health  in  a  thousand  ways 
that  no  description  can  convey ;  but  similar  variations  may 
be  observed  during  every  fever  that  has  obtained  a  medical 
name.  These  variations  chiefly  refer  to  change  in  the  volume 
of  the  organ,  and  its  colour ;  change  in  the  appearance  of  its 
papillae  ;  change  in  the  character  of  its  secretion,  and  even  in 
the  motion  of  its  muscles.  The  tongue  is  often  tremulous,  or 
moved  with  difficulty. 

Palsy  is  a  frequent  result  of  this  hypochondriac  or  hysteric 
fever  ;  for  it  is  a  fever,  though  some  medical  men  pretend 
it  is  not,  and  some,  even,  that  it  is  no  disease  at  all,  and  that 
patients  have  only  to  will  their  cure  to  effect  it.  This  is  all 
very  fine,  and  fanciful ;  but  the  fancy  of  being  ill  is  not  a 
fancy  of  the  patient.  It  is  a  fancy  of  the  doctor,  and  his 
mode  of  cure  is  a  fancy  also.  The  patient’s  complaint,  on 
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the  contrary,  is  the  natural  result  of  positive  physical  suffer¬ 
ing.  That  it  has  been  caused  and  cured  by  moral  or  mental 
means,  is  no  proof  of  fancy.  Were  that  the  case,  all  curable 
diseases  might  be  called  fanciful ;  for  all  have  been  occasion¬ 
ally  caused  and  cured  by  moral  and  mental  causes,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  shown.  But  the  fact  that  these  diseases  do  yield 
to  positive  physical  agency — quinine,  iron,  strychnia,  &c. — is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  they  are  physical  disorders  ; 
and  that  they  can  be  cured  thus,  will  any  medical  man  deny  ? 
Occurring  in  both  sexes,  and  in  every  condition  of  age  and 
state — married  or  unmarried — the  local  theory  that  baptized 
both  falls  at  once  to  the  ground.  In  the  case  of  the  female, 
the  speculum  doctors  will,  of  course,  maintain  the  reverse. 
But  such  is  the  perversity  of  these  men,  I  verily  believe,  were 
a  youngster  of  eighteen  to  dress  himself  up  as  a  woman,  and 
call  of  a  morning  upon  Dr.  H.  B.  or  Dr.  P.  S.,  the  learned 
professor,  on  the  boy  holding  out  his  hand  to  have  his  pulse 
felt,  would  insist  on  examining  him  with  the  speculum  ! 

The  Hysteric  and  Hypochondriac  Apoplexy  is  common 
enough ;  and  Palsy  from  these  fevers  is  more  frequent  than 
from  any  other.  God  knows  how  both  have  been  mistreated! 
I  will  give  the  results  of  a  case  or  two  treated  Chrono- 
Thermally. 

A  young  lady,  of  twenty-four,  was  brought  to  my  house,  with 
her  legs  so  paralyzed  she  required  to  be  carried  by  two  persons. 
She  had  been  in  this  state  four  years.  Setons,  mercurials,  ape¬ 
rients,  cupping,  leeching,  bleeding,  had  been  all  most  consci¬ 
entiously  applied,  but  in  vain.  When  she  came  to  me,  she 
honestly  confessed  she  had  no  faith  either  in  me,  or  any  of  my 
fraternity ;  but  she  would  not  disoblige  her  aunt,  who  wished 
me  to  see  her.  I  prescribed  Chrono-Thermally — -prussic  acid. 
In  three  weeks  she  took  to  crutches  ;  in  three  weeks  more 
she  threw  them  away,  to  walk  and  run  as  well  as,  I  hope,  you, 
gentle  reader,  and  your  boys  and  girls,  if  you  have  any,  can 
do  at  this  moment. 

A  married  lady,  about  thirty  years  old,  who  had  several 
children,  was  carried  into  my  house,  helpless  in  every  way. 
The  appearance  of  her  face  wTas  quite  stolid ;  the  saliva  ran 
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from  her  mouth,  and  her  legs  and  arms  were  completely 
paralyzed.  How  long  she  had  been  in  this  state,  I  do  not 
remember ;  long  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  wish  for  a  change  of 
doctors.  She  had  already  consulted  several,  and  at  last  she 
was  brought  to  me,  with  no  small  fears  of  a  man  who,  she  was 
told  by  her  apothecary,  would  be  sure  to  give  her  “  poison.” 
Few  were  the  weeks  that  passed,  before  this  lady  also  com¬ 
pletely  recovered  from  her  complaint.  The  hydrocyanic  acid, 
which  I  gave  her,  has  less  terrors  now  in  the  minds  of  most 
people  than  it  had  ten  years  ago.  That  is  owing  to  the 
doctors  having  taken  a  leaf  from  my  book.  I  could  give 
dozens  of  similar  cases. 

Generally  speaking,  women  and  children  are  more  easily 
cured  of  any  complaint  than  grown-up  men.  Delicate  chil¬ 
dren  are  frequently  the  subjects  of  Palsy — sometimes  of  one 
limb,  sometimes  of  several.  These  affections  are  often  conse¬ 
quences  of  infantile  remittent  fever.  A  curious  circumstance 
in  these  cases  is,  that  even  when  you  have  cured  the  patient — 
if  the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing — the  limb  will  not 
continue  to  grow  like  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  will  be 
more  or  less  short  and  wasted  in  after  life ;  and  in  the  case  of 
palsy  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  and  some  other  joints, 
there  is  always  more  or  less  looseness  of  the  limb  ;  and  some¬ 
times  this  looseness  is  so  great,  the  patient  can  slip  the  bone 
out  and  into  the  socket  at  pleasure.  The  want  of  the  proper 
muscular  covering  accounts  for  this  voluntary  power  of  dislo¬ 
cation.  It  is  only  by  very  ignorant  medical  people  that  these 
cases  can  be  mistaken  for  dislocations  from  violence. 


DOCTORS  AND  UNDERTAKERS. 


As  we  expected,  we  have  been  much  condemned  for  our 
exposure  of  the  understanding  which  almost  universally  exists 
between  the  General  Practitioners  and  the  Undertakers — not 
of  London  only,  but  of  all  the  principal  towns  in  England. 
For  the  truth  of  our  statement  as  regards  London,  we  appeal 
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to  the  evidence  taken  by  tlie  Board  of  Health  on  the  Intramural 
Interment  question. 

“  A  Mr.  Sadler,  an  undertaker,  states,  that f  it  is  known  that  surgeons  take 
commissions  ’  (on  funerals) ;  that  ‘  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system 
is  the  taking  of  commissions  ’ — reiterating  the  charge,  ‘  there  are  medical 
men  who  take  commissions.’  ” 

If  words  mean  anything,  these  words  distinctly  imply  that 
the  taking  commissions  from  undertakers  is  common  among 
London  medical  men. 

A  Mr.  Kesteven,  in  the  Medical  Gazette ,  on  the  part  of 
the  Medical  profession,  denies  the  fact  as  regards  London. 
He  says — 

“  In  all  my  life  I  had  never  before  heard  of  such  a  thing.  I  therefore 
took  the  trouble  to  inquire  of  an  undertaker,  carrying  on  at  this  present 
time  a  very  large  business,  and  he  assured  me  that  neither  he  himself,  nor 
any  member  of  his  trade  with  whom  he  had  spoken  on  the  subject,  were 
aware  of  any  such  transactions  until  they  met  with  Mr.  Sadler’s  assertions; 
adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  respectable  tradesman  would  venture  so 
to  insult  a  professional  man.” 

Of  course  they  do  assure  us  of  that.  Undertakers  have 
assurance  for  that,  and  a  great  deal  more.  And  Mr.  Kesteven 
goes  on  to  say — - 

“If  Mr.  Sadler,  the  undertaker,  had  thought  the  proceeding  honourable 
or  professional,  he  would  have  given  the  names  of  those  surgeons  who  have 
so  lowered  themselves  and  their  profession.” 

But  Mr.  Sadler  thought  no  such  thing.  He  did  not  say  he 
thought  so ;  he  only  vouched  for  the  fact — a  fact,  in  individual 
cases,  difficult  to  prove.  The  following  letter  from  a  member 
of  the  profession,  with  the  name  of  the  writer  affixed  to  it,  and 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette ,  strengthens 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Sadler  — 

“  Sir, — I  see  in  your  number  for  August  23rd,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kesteven, 
respecting  some  statements  which  have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  some 
of  the  surgeons  in  London  are  connected,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  with 
undertakers.  Mr.  Kesteven  has,  with  a  most  laudable  motive,  endeavoured 
to  wipe  away  this  disgraceful  stigma  from  his  profession  ;  but  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  occurred  to  myself  tells  me  too  plainly  that  certain  unworthy 
members  of  it  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  fees  from  undertakers  whom 
they  may  have  employed.  I  will  relate  the  affair. 

(t  Not  very  long  after  I  had  put  my  name  on  the  door,  I  was  summoned 
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to  see  a  gentleman  who  was  quite  a  stranger  in  London,  and  who  was  taken 
suddenly  ill :  he  died  in  three  days.  As  the  patient  was  lying  at  a  coffee¬ 
house,  and  the  weather  was  excessively  hot,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
have  him  removed  at  once.  I  therefore  went  myself  to  the  nearest  under¬ 
taker,  who  has  a  large  shop,  had  the  dead  man  removed  to  his  house,  and 
made  arrangements  for  his  funeral.  This  was  supplied,  and  a  large  sum 
of  money  was  paid  for  it.  About  a  week  or  so  afterwards,  a  tall, 
sombre-looking  young  man,  wearing  a  white  cravat,  walked  into  my  con¬ 
sulting  room,  made  a  most  polite  bow,  announced  himself  as  Mr. - , 

the  undertaker,  thanked  me  for  having  given  him  the  job,  and  at  the  same 
time  threw  down  on  the  table,  with  an  air  of  great  self-satisfaction,  some¬ 
thing  of  a  metallic  nature  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper.  He  also  added 
that  he  hoped  I  would  receive  this  small  remuneration,  and  that  I  would 
employ  him  for  the  future. 

“  Young  in  the  profession,  and  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  this  wicked 
world,  I  was  taken  quite  aback  at  what  looked  very  much  like  a  disgraceful 
insult.  I  kept  my  temper,  however,  and  told  the  maker  of  coffins  that  I 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  business  in  this  manner;  therefore  I  must 
decline  his  fee.  He  mumbled  out  some  sort  of  apology,  and  quickly 
relieved  me  of  his  presence. 

“Now,  Sir,  what  tales  does  not  this  little  incident  tell  ?  It  impresses  the 
conviction,  on  my  mind  at  least,  that  there  must  be  surgeons  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  compensating  fees  from  undertakers,  otherwise  this 
man  would  not  have  attempted  to  play  the  villanous  trick  upon  one  who 
was  a  total  stranger  to  him. 

“  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  thing  frequently  happens  to  young  prac¬ 
titioners  in  particular,  and  I  sincerely  hope,  for  the  honour  of  our  profes¬ 
sion,  that  not  any  consideration  whatever  will  induce  them  to  take  fee  or 
reward  of  any  kind  from  the  undertaker,  should  it  be  offered:  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  those  who  are  actually  in  league  with  him 
must  be  totally  devoid  of  all  those  sentiments  of  honour  and  propriety 
which  should  particularly  actuate  members  of  such  a  profession  as  ours. 

“  I  am, 

“  Your  obedient  Servant, 

“  Henry  Smith,  F.R.C.S. 

“  13,  Caroline  Street ,  Bedford  Square." 


VERY  LIKE  A  WHALE  ! 

The  readers  of  the  Chrono-Thervialist  know  something  of 
Dr.  Henry  Holland,  Dr.  Calvert  Holland,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Belper !  Mr.  Smith,  of  Belper,  still  continues  to  ride  his 
Chrono-Thcrmal  hobby  in  the  pages  of  the  Medical  Gazette . 
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How  the  Editor  of  that  Journal,  who  places  Chrono-Ther- 
malism  on  a  level  with  Morison’s  Pills,  allows  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Belper,  week  after  week,  space  for  his  Chrono-Thermal  crib- 
bings,  is  not  so  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem  to  men  behind 
the  curtain.  The  “  private  notes”  that  pass  between  them 
would  develope  the  mystery.  Viewing  with  just  suspicion 
certain  curious  writings  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  which  that 
learned  Theban  denies  the  influence  of  the  nerves  on  digestion, 
circulation,  &c.,  Mr,  Smith,  of  Belper,  in  the  very  number 
of  the  Gazette  that  talks  about  “  the  advocates  of  Chrono- 
Thermalism,  Hygeian  Pills,  or  of  any  other  system  of 
quackery,”  speaks  as  follows  :  — 

“  However  strongly  it  may  subject  me  to  the  charge  of  presumption, 
in  thus  daring  to  advance  my  views  in  opposition  to  those  of  so  eminent  an 
authority  as  Dr.  Carpenter,  still  I  cannot  allow  such  doctrines  as  those 
just  quoted  to  pass  current  without  entering  my  respectful  but  decided 
protest  against  them.  Although  I  may  not  feel  disposed  to  adopt  in  their 
totality  and  entirety  the  novel  views  of  Dr.  Calvert  Holland,  as  enunciated 
in  his  Philosophy  of  Animated  Nature,  yet  I  cannot  but  coincide  with 
him  on  many  important  points,  and  in  none  more  cordially  than  those 
wherein  he  maintains  that  the  blood  and  nervous  energy  are  indispensable 
to  every  vital  function  or  action  throughout  the  human  frame.  If  these 
views  be  correct — and  numerous  facts  and  striking  analogies  may  be 
adduced  in  support  of  them — what  are  we  to  think  of  the  doctrines  of 
Dr.  Carpenter,  who  clearly  and  distinctly  asserts  (in  his  12th  chapter, 
pp.  486 — 488),  that  digestion,  absorption,  nutrition,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  secretion,  excretion,  respiration,  and  the  interesting  and  most 
important  changes  concerned  in  the  process  of  reproduction,  all  take 
place  without  the  nervous  system  having  any  immediate  concern  in  the 
matter  ?  [And  this  is  the  eminent  Dr.  Carpenter.  See  what  it  is  to  be  an 
eminent  man  ! ! !]  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  viewing  such  doctrines 
as  medical  heresies,  of  a  grave  and  serious  character,  calculated  to  mislead 
junior  practitioners  and  the  rising  generation  of  medical  men,  who  may 
now  be  in  statu  pupillari,  and  therefore  very  likely  to  adopt  implicitly, 
and  without  investigation,  any  theory  propounded  by  so  eminent  an 
authority.  As  far  as  my  own  humble  opinion  is  concerned,  all  my 
observation  and  experience  of  the  human  body,  both  in  health  and  disease, 
irresistibly  lead  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  nervous  system  is  very 
materially  and  intimately  concerned  in  all  the  functions  or  actions  alluded 
to  by  Dr.  Carpenter ;  and,  moreover,  if  I  do  not  greatly  err,  many  expe¬ 
rienced  and  sagacious  practitioners  might  be  found,  who  entertain  opinions 
very  similar  to  my  own  on  this  subject.” 
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And  who  are  these  sagacious  practitioners  ?  Dr.  Calvert 
Holland,  Mr.  Travers,  Dr.  Watson,  and  Dr.  Henry  Holland. 
In  Dr.  Calvert  Holland’s  works,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Belper,  says — * 

“  There  is  an  abundance  of  really  valuable  matter,  and  numerous 
experiments  by  various  physiologists,  most  accurately  given,  with  valuable 
deductions  therefrom.  Many  of  his  views,  or  something  vastly  like  them , 
are  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Henry  Holland’s  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections .” 

We  wonder  if  Mr.  Smith,  of  Belper,  who  boasts  of  his 
having  been  a  “  hard  reader,”  ever  read  the  Fallacies  of  the 
Faculty .  In  that  case,  doubtless,  he  would  have  spoken  of 
Dr.  Calvert  Holland,  and  his  views  as  being  not  only  very 
like  Dr.  Dickson’s  views,  but  very  like  a  whale! 


QUACKERY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

We  quote  the  following  from  our  new  Transatlantic  contemporary,  the  New 
York  Medical  Gazette.  It  is  too  much  the  custom  to  apply  the  term  quack 
to  those  only  who  happen  to  have  no  license  or  diploma;  but  this  is  a 
perversion  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  word. 

“The  term  quack  is  properly  applied  to  an  ignorant  or  unprincipled 
practitioner  of  the  healing  art,  and  to  such  only.  Fie  who  dares  to  give 
remedies,  of  which  he  knows  little,  in  diseases  of  which  he  knows  less,  and 
applies  them  to  living  beings,  of  whose  structure  or  functions  he  knows 
nothing,  is  demonstrably  a  quack  by  reason  of  his  ignorance  and  temerity ; 
while  he  who  imposes  upon  the  public  by  seeming  to  be  what  he  is  not,  and 
who,  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre,  sacrifices  principle,  honesty,  and  con¬ 
science,  in  the  sale  of  nostrums  or  specifics,  promising  to  cure  incurable 
diseases,  and  exacting  extortionate  fees  from  the  afflicted,  by  taking 
advantage  of  their  ignorance  or  credulity — is  a  quack  because  he  is 
unprincipled.  Such  knaves  abound  in  the  profession,  and  they  are  such, 
whether  with  or  without  diplomas,  and  to  whatever  school  they  belong  ; 
they  are  all  alike — whether  called  allopathists,  homoeopatliists,  or  chrono- 
thermalists ;  and  whether  they  employ  mineral,  botanical,  electrical, 
galvanic,  magnetic,  or  metaphysical  remedies.  Their  ignorance  and 
unprincipled  conduct  constitute  them  quacks ;  and  to  protect  the  public 
from  being  plundered  and  victimised  by  such,  is  the  only  and  all-sufficient 
reason  for  the  warnings  against  quackery  which  the  regular  profession  are 
ever  reiterating  through  the  public  press.  That  these  warnings  are  to  a 
great  extent  unheeded,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  great  mortality,  especially 
in  the  large  cities,  where  ignorant  and  unprincipled  physicians  abound, 
and  where  they  find  their  most  numerous  victims.” 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Chrono-Thermalist. 

Sir, — Life,  without  health,  is  felt  by  all  people  to  be  aburden,  so  much  so, 
that  occasionally  we  hear  of  sufferers  rushing  into  suicide;  and  yet  how 
inexplicable  and  beyond  divination  is  it  that  so  very  few  persons,  even  of 
the  educated  classes,  study  and  reflect  upon  the  causes  and  conditions  of 
health  and  disease  !  And  yet  it  is  found,  and  melancholy  it  is  to  observe, 
the  same  class  of  people,  when  their  souls’  health  may  be  at  stake,  have  no 
fears,  no  diffidence  of  their  own  capacity,  all  is  as  clear  to  them  as  noon¬ 
day  ;  they  have  got  their  Bibles,  and,  in  presumptuous  reliance  on  their 
private  judgments,  test  the  doctrine  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and 
approve  or  reject,  as  they  see,  or  fancy  they  see  !  but  who,  marvellous!  if 
their  little  finger  aches,  or  their  bowels,  like  their  watches,  are  a  little  too 
slow,  or  any  other  function  of  their  bodies  be  chronometrically  wrong,  rush 
into  the  arms  ( clutches  ?)  of  some  ignorant  knave,  who  has  embezzled 
the  title  of  “Doctor,”  and  drives  over  humble  folks  in  the  “brougham” 
his  assinine  patients  support  him  in.  But  I  do  hope  to  live  long  enough  to 
see  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty  in  every  man’s  house  and  hand,  and 
treasured  as  the  guide,  and  as  the  Bible  of  his  bodily  safety,  and  which, 
added  to  your  new  Monthly  Enquirer  and  its  expositions,  gives  encouraging 
expectations  that  the  public  will  have  their  eyes  opened.  Go  on,  persevere, 
faint  not,  and  you  shall  receive  your  reward  even  in  this  life. 

u  Gutta  cavat  lapidem  ssepe  cadendo.” 

The  frequency  of  a  falling  drop  will  hollow  stone;  so,  surely,  you  will  at 
last  give  sight  to  the  blind  !  for  the  works  of  the  author  of  Chrono-Thermal- 
ism  are  not  like  the  stream  of  medical  treatises  which  flow  from  the 
press,  and  which,  if  the  idle  Malade  ventures  to  pore  and  ponder  over, 
are  too  apt  to  realize  in  the  body  the  fancies  the  perusal  has  called 
into  morbid  activity;  but  your  lucid  logic  and  reasoning  will  be  as  the 
light  of  day  breaking  over  the  benighted  traveller,  when  the  delusions  of 
the  imagination  and  of  the  doctors  will  be  dissipated,  as  Churchill-— not  he 
of  Princes  Street — but  the  Poet,  says, 

“  Most  of  the  evils  we  poor  mortals  know, 

From  doctors  and  imagination  flow.” 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

Westbourne  Terrace ,  A.  B. 

9th  August. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Chrono-Thermalist. 

Paris,  43,  Avenue  de  St.  Cloud,  Barriere  de  VEtoile, 

August  24th,  1850. 

Sir, — During  a  considerable  portion  of  my  life,  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot — both 
in  Cheltenham  and  in  London — to  practise  more  or  less  by  your  side  ;  but 
never  until  now,  that  I  am  residing  in  Paris,  could  I  be  induced  to  read,  or 
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consider  your  work,  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty.  I  have  often  been 
advised  to  peruse  it;  but  prejudice,  the  spider  that  weaves  its  web  in  the 
chambers  of  every  man’s  mind  (more  especially  in  the  minds  of  such  as 
conceive  themselves  wise  in  the  wisdom  of  schools),  invariably  opposed  my 
doing  so.  This  much,  I  am  sorry  to  confess;  for  I  feel  confident  that  an 
earlier  perusal  would  have  given  me  a  much  greater  respect  for  my  profession 
than  I  have  hitherto  experienced,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  placed  me 
amongst  the  number  of  your  first  and  foremost  disciples.  I  shall,  without 
occupying  your  time  with  an  account  of  my  mental  pilgrimage  up  to  the 
period  of  reading  your  valuable  work,  simply  state,  that  I  had  arrived  at  a 
system  of  treatment  without  shedding  of  blood,  owing  to  the  evils  I  saw 
frequently  resulting  from  the  vast  amount  of  blood  1  had  innocently  shed  when 

a  pupil  of  Mr. - ,  at  Cheltenham.  As  you  know  the  nature  of  Cheltenham 

practice  well,  I  need  not  state  to  what  an  extent  the  law  of  Moses — that 
law,  which  says,  “  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  blood,  for  the  blood  is  the  life 
thereof” — was  broken  in  that  most  peculiarly  sanctified  town.  From 
bleeding,  I  had  come  to  a  system  of  specifics  ;  but  no  truer  light  broke  in 
upon  my  brain,  until  I  met  a  very  intelligent  gentleman,  Mr.  J — ,  a 
patient  of  yours,  residing  in  Paris.  It  was  Mr.  J —  who  first  placed  your 
work  in  my  hands  ;  and,  since  that  period,  little  else  has  occupied  my 
thoughts  but  the  important  truths  therein  contained — viz,  “  The  inter- 
mittency  and  unity  of  all  diseases,”  &c.  These  truths  came  to  my  mind 
more  clearly  and  with  greater  force,  from  the  fact  that,  after  leaving 
St.  James’  Street,  London,  in  a  state  of  ill  health,  I  practised  for  three  or  four 
years  in  the  midst  of  the  Ague  in  Kent,  and,  by  watching  the  disease  nar¬ 
rowly,  through  many  of  its  protean  forms,  I  had  fallen  upon  a  practice  of 
treating  most  patients  in  that  county,  as  subjects  of  intermittent  disease. 
In  Kent,  nolhing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  this  expression,  “  I  fear, 
Sir,  I  am  suffering  from  the  dumb  ague.”  Such,  you  have  most  truly  shown 
the  case  to  be,  not  only  in  Kent,  but  throughout  the  entire  world,  by 
proving  the  “  Periodicity  of  movement,  and  the  intermittency  and  unity 
of  all  diseases.”  The  hitherto  dumb,  through  your  instrumentality,  speaks , 
and  the  voice  will  be  heard  wherever  disease  shall  hereafter  be  known ;  and 
to  you  alone  will  the  credit  be  due  of  having  pointed  out,  not  only  the 
unity  of  all  disease,  but  the  true  method  also  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
treated.  For  myself,  be  pleased  to  accept  my  humble  and  sincere  thanks, 
for  having  given  me  a  compass  by  which  I  shall  be  enabled,  for  the 
future,  to  steer  my  course  aright  through,  to  me,  the  hitherto  incompre¬ 
hensible  ocean  of  disease. 

And  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

John  Brown,  M.R.C.S.,  &c. 

Dr.  Dickson,  Bolton  Street,  Piccadilly. 

P.S. — I  make  no  apology  for  introducing  the  following  extracts,  as  they 
bear  in  some  measure  on  your  idea  of  disease  and  its  treatment. 
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This  very  doctor  frankly  owns  that  he  does  not  cure  distempers,  but 
only  prevents  their  formation,  and  the  medicine  he  prescribes  is  bleeding 
upon  bleeding,  and  fasting  upon  fasting,  until  the  patient  is  clean  skin  and 
bone,  as  if  a  consumption  were  not  worse  than  a  fever.” 

Sancho  Panza. 

In  the  Phcedo  of  Plato,  Socrates  loquitur,  “  For,  if  you  should  ask  me 
what  that  is  which,  if  it  be  in  the  body  will  cause  it  to  be  hot,  I  should 
not  give  you  that  safe  but  unlearned  answer,  that  it  is  heat,  but  one  more 
elegant  from  what  has  just  now  been  said — that  it  is  fire  :  nor,  if  you  should 
ask  me  what  that  is  which,  if  it  be  in  the  body,  will  cause  it  to  he  diseased, 
should  I  say  that  it  is  disease - — but  FEVER  :  nor,  if  you  should  ask  me  what 
that  is  which,  if  it  be  in  number,  will  cause  it  to  be  odd,  should  I  say  that 
it  is  uneveness — but  unity  ;  and  so  of  other  things.” — Extract  from  Bohn's 
Edition  of  the  Works  of  Plato.  Vol.  I.,  page  113  of  the  Phcedo. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  SWINEY  PRIZE  GOBLETS  TO 
DR.  PARIS  AND  MR.  FONBLANQUE. 

“  At  the  late  annual  distribution  of  the  rewards  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Lord  Colborne  in  the  chair,  two  silver  cups  executed  by  Messrs  Garrard, 
after  the  design  of  Mr.  Maclise,  were  presented  to  Dr.  Paris,  President  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and  Mr.  Fonblanque — the  two  cups  being  in 
place  of  a  single  one,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  late  Dr. 
Swiney,  was  last  year  given  to  these  gentlemen  as  joint  authors  of  the  best 
treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.” — Aihenwum. 

Let  the  reader  turn  to  our  review  of  this  work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
page  275,  and  then  ask  himself  the  meaning  of  law,  justice,  and  morality? 
Can  some  of  our  readers  supply  us  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  next 
of  kin  to  the  late  Dr.  Swiney?  We  fancy  Mr.  Fonblanque,  the  lawyer, 
could  get  up  a  good  case  against  the  legality  of  this  award.  The  Will 
says  “  cup,"  and  the  author  of  the  best  work  ;  and  the  adjudicators  should 
have  been,  according  to  the  Will,  “  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
the  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians  (Qu.  Edinburgh?)  with  the  wives 
of  such  of  both  as  may  be  married.” — London  Medical  Examiner . 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser 

Among  the  many  discoveries  of  this  age  of  progress,  none  come  home 
more  closely  to  the  bosoms,  if  not  to  the  business,  of  men  than  those  which 
have  relation  to  health — that  precious  boon  “  above  all  gold  and  treasure  ” 
(Ecclesiasticus  xxx.  15),  the  poor  man’s  riches,  the  rich  man’s  bliss — > 

“  0  beata  sanitas!  te  presente,  amtenum 
Ver  floret  gratiis;  absque  te  nemo  beatus.” 
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That  medical  men  are  as  liable  to  err  as  other  persons  none  will  deny  ; 
and  whenever  it  is  found  that  their  errors  spring  from  opinions  honestly 
entertained,  however  disastrous  in  their  consequences,  a  generous  public 
will  ever  be  found  willing  to  throw  over  them  the  mantle  of  charity.  It 
is  in  this  spirit  that  I  propose  to  examine  Dr.  S.  P.  White’s  Vindication, 
addressed  to  the  medical  profession,  in  reply  to  Dr.  A.  L.  Cox,  a  copy 
of  which  has  been  sent  me.  I  wish  to  say  in  the  outset,  that  I  have 
no  desire  to  treat  either  of  those  gentlemen  with  disrespect,  but  I  shall 
not  be  equally  ceremonious  with  their  system  of  practice — the  relic  of  a 
dark  and  barbarous  age. 

On  the  8th  page,  Dr.  W.  says,  “  By  referring  to  the  report  of  the  case, 
it  will  be  seen  that,  after  the  removal  of  a  tumor,  an  unexpected  haemorr¬ 
hage  occurred,  which  was  successfully  arrested  by  Dr.  Mott,  who  resorted 
to  the  use  of  a  compressed  sponge. — That  on  the  18tb  day  erysipelas 
supervened,  which  terminated  fatally  about  four  weeks  after  the 
operation.” 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  refer  to  Dr.  W.’s  original  report  of  the  case, 
in  the  Journal  of  Medicine  for  May  : — 

“  About  an  hour  after  my  return  [from  the  patient,  after  dressing  the 
wound],  I  was  requested  to  visit  the  patient  as  soon  as  possible.  I  found 
her  sitting  up,  and  the  dressings  saturated  with  blood.  I  immediately 
removed  the  dressings,  checked  the  haemorrhage  with  both  thumbs,  and 
requested  them  to  send  for  a  consulting  surgeon.  Dr.  Mott  being  out,  the 
husband  went  in  search  of  others,  and,  to  show  the  scarcity  of  doctors,  at 
times,  in  New  York,  I  will  mention  the  singular  fact  that  he  walked  rapidly 
from  Cottage-place,  through  Bleecker  street,  and  down  Broadway  as  far  as 
Dr.  Cheeseman’s.  Although  this  was  done  at  mid-day,  and  upon  a  plea¬ 
sant  day,  he  could  not  find  a  surgeon  or  physician  at  home  or  in  the  street, 
and  returned  without  one. 

“In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  however,  Drs.  A.  C.  Post,  A.  L.  Cox,  Y. 
Mott,  and  J.  K.  Rodgers,  severally  arrived  in  the  order  mentioned.  *  *  * 
The  haemorrhage  was  arrested,  and  did  not  return.  *  *  *  Qn  the 

sixteenth  day  the  wound  had  nearly  healed,  and  the  patient  was  desirous 
of  sitting  up.  This,  unfortunately,  she  was  permitted  to  do.  While  sitting 
in  her  rocking  chair  she  was  attacked  with  a  chill,  which  was  subsequently 
followed  by  erysipelatous  fever,  *  *  *  which  assumed  the  erratic  and 

typhoid  form.  *  *  *  Leeches  [how  many  is  not  mentioned]  were 

applied  to  the  right  arm;  emetics,  cathartics,  and  enemas,  were  administered. 
There  was  some  ptyalism  [salivation]  occasioned  by  a  dose  of  the  hydrarg. 
sub.  mur.  [calomel].  The  severe  vomiting,  which  occurred  twice  during 
the  confinement  of  the  patient,  was  most  effectually  relieved  by  an 
epispastic  [blister]  applied  over  the  abdomen.  During  the  latter  stages  of 
the  disease,  when  the  symptoms  became  typhoid,  our  chief  reliance  was 
upon  the  aromat.  spirits  ammon.  [hartshorn],  wine  and  quinine.  They 
did  not  succeed,  however,  in  saving  our  patient  [it  was  too  late]  !  and  she 
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died  on  the  5th  Feb.,  about  four  weeks  after  the  operation. ”  The  Italics 
are  mine. 

The  extraordinary  feature  in  this  treatment  is  the  blind  infatuation 
which  could  induce  any  intelligent  person,  sixteen  days  after  ransacking 
Broadway  to  find  surgeons  to  assist  in  arresting  the  flow  of  blood  from  a 
patient  (which  was  accomplished  with  great  difficulty),  to  take  more  blood, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  combatting  the  consequences  which  were  the  legitimate 
result  of  the  previous  loss  of  the  vital  fluid.  She  lived  sixteen  days  after 
the  operation,  but  only  eleven  after  the  leeches  and  purging.  It  appears 
quite  probable  that  the  effects  of  the  operation  alone  might  have  been  got 
over ;  but  when  the  physician  threw  the  weight  of  his  remedies  into  the 
wrong  scale,  thus  increasing,  instead  of  diminishing  the  mischief,  the  fatal 
end  soon  presented  itself.  It  is  to  the  moment  of  administering  the  leeches 
and  the  cathartics  that  the  “  hie  niger  est,”  about  which  the  two  doctors 
disagree,  is  to  be  applied.  Then  it  was  that  from  the  unfortunate  patient 
“hope  withering  fled,  and  mercy  sighed  farewell.”  It  is  the  last  feather 
which  breaks  the  camel’s  back. 

And  now  let  us  contrast  this  treatment  with  that  laid  down  in  that  monu¬ 
ment  of  medical  wisdom,  the  “ Chrono-Thermal  system  of  medicine”  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Dickson. 

“What,  I  shall  be  asked,”  ejaculates  that  eminent  and  eloquent  bene¬ 
factor  of  the  human  race,  “  is  erysipelas  or  rose  nothing  more  than  a  result  of 
ague — erysipelas  for  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  we  must  make  inci¬ 
sions  in  the  skin,  at  least  a  foot  long — gashes,  not  quite  so  deep,  but  quite  as 
long  as  sabre  wounds  ?”  Hear  what  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says,  when 
describing  his  own  case,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  description  will  scarcely 
be  questioned,  if  it  be  remembered  that,  previously  to  entering  upon  his  legal 
career,  Sir  James  had  not  only  studied,  but  taken  his  degree  in  physic:—- 
“  We  had  an  unusually  cheerful  day,”  he  says,  “  but  just  as  I  was  going  to 
bed  I  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  shivering ,  which,  in  the  morning  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  high  fever,  and  in  two  days  by  an  erysipelas  in  the  face.  The 
disease  went  through  its  course  mildly,  but  is  liable  to  such  sudden  turns 
[fits?]  that  one  is  always  within  six  hours  of  death.”  For  the  value  of 
quinine  or  bark  in  this  disease,  I  could  cite  many  authorities,  but  the 
candour  of  Mr.  Travers  [the  eminent  surgeon]  entitles  his  evidence  to  a 
preference.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Medico-chirurgical  Society,  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  that  in  a  great  many  instances  (of  erysipelas)  he  had  found 
the  most  decided  benefit  from  the  use  of  bark  and  other  tonics,  which,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  disease,  he  had  often  seen  highly  useful  in  the 
practice  of  others,  even  in  cases  when  he  would  have  employed  the  anti¬ 
phlogistic  treatment,  if  the  patient  had  fallen  into  his  hands. — Lancet. 
The  best  practice  is  to  treat  it  like  other  acute  fevers  ;  begin  with  emetics, 
and  follow  with  quinine,  &c. 

Such  is  the  rational  treatment  which,  in  all  probability,  would  have  saved 
this  patient  her  life — a  treatment  confirmed  by  Mr.  Travers,  a  name  of  such 
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high  authority  that  no  physician  in  this  or  any  other  country  will  venture 
to  dispute  it. 

And  now,  one  word  as  to  my  agency  in  reprinting  Dr.  Dickson’s  splendid 
production  in  this  country.  When  I  concluded  to  publish  it  for  the  benefit 
of  my  countrymen,  1  knew  that  it  would  meet  with  opposition  from  those 
whose  interests  lay  in  another  direction.  New  truths,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  are  generally  unpalatable.  I  knew  that  Galileo,  to  save  his  life,  had 
been  compelled  to  declare  that  false  which  he  knew4o  be  true — that 
Harvey  lost  his  business  and  was  persecuted  for  discovering  the  circulation 
of  the  blood — that  Lady  Montague’s  reputation  was  aspersed  for  intro¬ 
ducing  the  small-pox  inoculation,  and  that  Jenner  for  a  long  period  of  his 
life  was  victimized  for  the  still  greater  improvement  of  the  vaccine — which, 
by  the  way,  a  pious  German  of  that  time  gravely  attempted  to  prove  from 
the  Bible  was  the  veritable  Antichrist ! 

I  knew  that  a  labour-saving  machine  must  stand  a  poor  chance 
among  those  whom  it  throws  out  of  employ,  and  that  a  health-saving 
system  must  also  expect  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  by  those  whose 
interests  it  interferes  with.  But  at  this  enlightened  age,  and  in  this 
enlightened  country,  I  must  confess  T  did  not  expect  quite  so  much 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  public,  who  have  so  deep  an  interest  in  the 
matter.  The  journal  of  the  profession  in  this  city  might  denounce  and  set 
the  dogs  of  war  upon  it.  It  was  characteristic,  and  to  be  expected.  Its 
impertinence  and  illiberality,  so  far  as  it  concerns  me,  I  could  return  with 
scorn  and  contempt.  But  I  expected  different  things  for  this  beneficent 
and  salutary  system  from  those  it  seeks  to  serve.  No  one  has  yet 
attempted  to  refute  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Dickson — nor  can  they  be  refuted  ; 
and  yet  he  is  treated  with  the  grossest  injustice.  The  very  same  persons 
who  stigmatize  and  persecute  him,  are  yet  base  enough,  not  only  to 
plunder  him  of  his  renown,  but  to  claim  his  merit  as  their  own.  And  all 
this  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five — 
the  boasted  age  of  tolerant  and  pre-eminent  wisdom. 

New  York.  Wm.  Turner,  M.D. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received  the  New  York  Medical  Gazette ,  Nos.  I.  and  II. 

“  B.  C.”  —  The  Thug  journals  begin  to  call  us  bad  names.  The 
London  Medical  Gazette  compares  Chrono-Thermalism  to  Morison’s 
Pills.  The  Lancet  calls  it  “  quackery;  ”  but,  fearing  the  quackery  may 
spread,  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet  has  issued  orders,  that  for  the  future 
the  Chrono-Thermalist  must  not  appear  in  the  list  of  its  advertisements, 
even  when  paid  for!  All  this  looks  well  for  the  “good  cause.” 


_____ —  \ 


1st  November ,  1850. 

To  what  a  low  ebb  is  the  noble  science  of  medicine  in  this 
country  reduced,  when  it  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  the 
man-midwife  actually  talks  of  himself  and  his  order  as  con¬ 
stituting  the  medical  profession  of  England !  Robbing  woman 
of  her  own  undoubted  right  in  the  field  of  labour — the 
exclusive  practice  of  midwifery — the  man-midwife  is  enabled, 
by  that  very  circumstance,  all  but  entirely  to  usurp  the 
functions  of  the  scientific  physician.  Playing  the  gossip  with 
the  nurses  and  female  neighbours  of  his  patient  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  that  should  be  sacred  to  the  sex,  he  manages,  without 
difficulty,  to  obtain  an  influence  over  her  mind — an  influ¬ 
ence  even  surpassing  that  exercised  by  the  priest  in  Catholic 
countries.  Having  once  taken  the  wife  by  the  ear,  the 
gentleman  contrives,  in  no  long  time,  to  dominate,  more  or 
less,  over  every  member  of  the  family.  The  husband  and  the 
children  yield  themselves,  not  unwillingly,  to  his  guidance. 
Over  the  domestic  hearth  the  man-midwife’s  power  is  now 
undisputed ;  here  he  reigns  supreme.  The  business  of 
the  “  physician,”  whom,  in  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  he  calls 
to  his  aid  in  consultation,  is  chiefly  to  secure  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  his  patron’s  position  as  the  family  medical  attendant. 
Generally  speaking,  to  secure ,  rather  than  to  cure ,  is  the 
principal  object  of  these  medical  farces.  Yes ;  the  consultation 
between  “  our  doctor,”  and  the  puppet  he  dignifies  with  the 
name  of  “  physician,”  ends,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  two 
worthies  consulting  their  own  pecuniary  interest,  rather  than 
in  attending  to  the  interests  of  the  patient.  Nor  does  the 
man-midwife  necessarily  grieve  greatly  at  the  death  of  any 
member  of  a  family  he  attends.  His  emoluments,  as  we  have 
in  former  Numbers  shown,  need  not  end  with  the  life  of  his 
victim.  His  “  commission”  on  the  charge  of  the  undertaker, 
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with  whom  “  he  works,”  amounts,  in  many  cases,  to  a  third 
of  the  extortion  practised  by  the  partner  of  his  iniquity,  who 
does  the  “  black  job.” 

Men  of  England,  are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourselves  ?  You 
permit  males  to  assist  your  women  on  occasions  when  the 
very  sight  of  a  man  actually  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  their 
position.  The  labour  pains,  in  most  cases,  cease  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  doctor.  What  right  has  a  man  in  that  room  ? 
The  birth  of  a  child  is  not  a  surgical  operation — it  is  a  natural 
process — too  often  made  a  death-scene  by  the  meddlesome 
man-midwife.  There  is  not,  in  any  labour  case,  a  conceivable 
difficulty  which  a  competently-instructed  female  might  not 
meet  with  as  good  a  result  as  the  doctor. 

“  The  Greeks,”  says  Dr.  Stevens,  in  his  Man-Midivifery 
Exposed ,  “invariably  employed  women;  Phanarete,  the 
mother  of  that  distinguished  man,  Socrates,  was  a  midwife. 
Hippocrates  makes  mention  of  them ;  and  Plato  speaks  some¬ 
what  extensively  of  midwives,  and  explains  their  duties. 

u‘ We  have  reason  to  believe,’  says  Dr.  Denman,  4  that  the 
obstetric  (midwife)  art  was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  women, 
the  natural  delicacy  of  females  having  reluctant  recourse  to  the 
professional  aid  of  the  other  sex'  * 

“  Such  was  the  chasteness  of  the  times,  that  lithotomy  on 
the  female  subject  was  practised  by  one  of  their  own  sex.  At 
Athens,  the  positive  enactments  of  the  land  were  inefficient 
to  overcome  their  scrupulous  modesty.  It  is  said,  the  Athenian 
doctors  procured  a  legal  enactment,  transferring  the  practice 
of  midwifery  to  themselves ;  but  at  the  very  attempt  the 
women  rose  en  masse ,  and  declared  they  would  die ,  rather  than 
submit  to  such  an  outrage  upon  common  decency.  Are  we, 
then,  to  infer,  that  in  civilized  England  the  women  are  less 
chaste  and  delicate  than  the  Grecian  ladies  ?  By  no  means. 
But  fashion  has  first  led,  and  necessity  has  then  forced  them 
into  a  custom,  repugnant  to  their  natures,  and  revolting  to 
their  feelings.  If  women  in  a  comparatively  dark  age  could 
perform  surgical  operations — and  those,  too,  of  difficulty  and 
danger — can  it  be  too  much  to  suppose  that  women,  with  all 
our  facilities,  shall  manage  at  least  the  ordinary  difficulties  of 
parturition?  The  Romans,  also,  employed  women  onlv. 
Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History ,  speaks  of  midwives,  explains 


*  Denman’s  Midwifery. 
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their  duties,  and  mentions  some  of  great  reputation.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Roman  law,  mid  wives  were  recognised  as  a  distinct 
class  in  society,  and  enjoyed  certain  rights  and  immunities  in 
common  with  the  medical  profession. 

u  In  China,  as  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  informs  us,  the 
matter  is  managed  thus — 

“  ‘  The  midwives  attend  to  all  the  ordinary  practice  ;  but 
there  is  a  class  of  obstetric  surgeons  devoted  exclusively  to 
this  department,  perfectly  skilled  in  the  use  of  instruments, 
and  the  management  of  every  possible  difficulty.  One  of 
these  is  located  in  a  particular  district,  with  a  given  number 
of  inhabitants  ;  and  after  a  woman  has  been  a  certain  number 
of  hours  iii  labour,  the  midwife  is  required  by  law  to  call  in 
the  surgeon.’ 

“  To  the  many  who  have  imagined  man-midwifery  to  be  an 
antiquated  practice,  it  is  well  to  present  some  information  as 
to  its  origin  and  progress.  The  date  from  which  it  takes  its 
rise  was  not  in  those  dark  ages,  when  blissful  ignorance  was 
the  panoply  in  which  half-civilized  nations  mantled  them¬ 
selves  ;  nor  can  we  justly  affirm  the  practice  arose  among  the 
barbarous  tribes  of  Asia,  or  Africa,  or  the  Indians  of  America. 
None  of  these  would  so  far  violate  nature,  as  to  allow  men  to 
assume  such  an  inappropriate  office.  This  was  left  for  one  of 
the  polite,  if  not  the ,  most  polite  nation  in  the  civilized  world 
to  accomplish.  The  origin  of  this  practice  was  in  an  age  of 
luxury  and  lewdness ;  and,  to  crown  all,  in  a  licentious  city 
and  Court  of  France  ! !  about  two  hundred  years  since  ! 

“  Dr.  Davis,  of  London,  Professor  of  Midwifery,  and  a 
champion  of  man-midwifery,  says  — 

“  ‘  It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  the  Duchess  of  Yilliers, 
a  favourite  mistress  of  Louis  XIY.,  of  France,  was  the  first 
female  who  was  induced  to  place  herself  under  the  exclusive 
obstetric  care  of  a  professor  of  surgery,  independent  of  any 
anticipated  necessity  for  a  surgical  operation.  That  event 
took  place  in  December,  1665;  and  Julien  Clement,  the 
fortunate  attendant  upon  the  case,  was  soon  after  appointed 
to  the  most  lucrative  office  of  Midwifer  to  the  Princesses 
of  France.’ 

“  Here,  then,  we  have  the  origin  of  man-midwifery  ;  and  it 
is,  doubtless,  worthy  of  the  corruption  and  iniquity  which 
have  attended  its  progress.  How  very  few  ladies,  for  a 
moment,  suspect  that,  when  their  pride  admits  the  favourite 
M.D.  from  his  carriage  to  their  closet,  they  are  following  the 
blighting  treason  first  committed  against  that  sacred,  that 
universal  modesty  God  gave  to  all  creatures,  by  a  Court 
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prostitute  of  Paris !  It  seems,  however,  that  even  this 
minion  of  a  debauched  king  had  some  modest  scruples ;  for 
Dr.  Kendrick  remarks  : — 

“  1  As  she  desired  it  might  be  kept  a  profound  secret,  she 
sent  for  Julien  Clement,  a  surgeon  of  reputation,  and  he  was 
conducted,  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  into  a  house  where  the 
lady  was,  with  her  head  covered  with  a  hood .’ 

“  The  same  surgeon  was  employed  in  subsequent  labours 
of  the  same  lady,  and  the  princesses  made  use  of  surgeons  on 
similar  occasions ;  and  as  soon  as  it  became  fashionable,  the 
name  of  accoucheur  was  invented,  to  signify  that  class  of 
surgeons  professing  this  unnatural  practice.  Foreign  countries 
soon  adopted  the  custom,  and  likewise  the  name  of  accoucheur , 
for  they  had  no  other  term  in  their  own  language ;  but  in 
Britain  they  have  more  generally  been  called  by  the  mongrel 
name,  man-mid-wives.  This  account,  it  should  be  remarked, 
is  not  by  one  opposed  to  man-widwifery,  but  by  a  supporter  of 
it.  Professor  Davis  thinks  that  great  advantage  has  been 
realized — meaning,  evidently,  to  the  medical  profession  ‘  since 
the  ordinary  business  of  obstetrics  has  ceased  to  be  a  monopoly 
in  the  hands  of  women ;  ’  but,  I  trust,  that  by  this  and  similar 
works,  I  shall  make  it  cease  to  be  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of 
men.  Dr.  Davis  speaks  of  the  ordinary  business  of  obstetrics 
having  been  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  women!  What  a 
heinous  offence,  that  woman  should  ever  have  assumed  so 
improper  a  calling,  and  even  dared  to  monopolize  it !  !  Away 
with  monopolies !  But,  fortunately,  the  doctor  thinks  this 
monopoly  has  ceased.  Yes  ;  and  so  in  many  cases,  as  will 
appear,  has  the  husband’s  monopoly  over  his  wife  ceased, 
from  the  same  cause.  But  Dr.  Davis,  even  now,  has  his 
misgivings,  whether  a  ‘  revolution  so  important,  and  so  recently 
effected,  may  have  fully  completed  its  triumph !  ’  What  a 
‘  revolution  !  ’  what  a  4  triumph  !  ’  over  woman’s  delicacy — a 
triumph  which  the  more  gallant  Pagans  would  feel  their  cheeks 
suffused  with  crimson  to  acknowledge !  The  doctor  candidly 
admits  that,  ‘  The  transfer  of  these  duties  from  one  sex  to 
another,  was  not  indeed  effected  without  powerful  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  exciting  a  prodigious  clamour!’ 

“With  this  spontaneous  outburst  of  clamour,  uproar,  and 
opposition,  has  a  partial  triumph,  in  a  few  countries,  been 
effected.  The  work  has  been  one  of  immense  toil  for  the 
faculty,  but  which  they  will  again,  ere  long,  lose  for  ever. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  hazards  incurred  by  the  early  pro¬ 
mulgators  of  this  ‘eye-sore  to  humanity,’  I  would  observe, 
that  one  Dr.  Viles,  of  Hamburg,  having  disguised  himself  in 
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female  attire  (a  very  becoming  dress,  by-the-bye,  for  men- 
midwives),  succeeded  in  being  present  at  a  childbirth.  He 
was  arrested,  and,  for  this  outrage  against  the  laws  of  nature, 
he  was  publicly  branded.  Another  writer,  however,  informs 
us  that  he  was  condemned  to  the  flames. 

“  On  the  contrary,  in  this  country,  medical  gentlemen  not 
only  perform,  but  monopolize  a  business,  to  be  a  spectator  of 
which  once  branded  the  offender  with  infamy.  Not  only  so; 
but  some  patients,  and  some  employers ,  are  so  much  more 
delicate  and  pure  than  the  good  people  of  Hamburg,  that 
they  are  ready  to  swoon  at  the  bare  idea  of  exposing  and 
correcting  the  pernicious  custom !  This  moral  and  physical 
pestilence  first  appeared,  as  already  stated,  in  the  top  or  scum 
of  society,  and  gradually  penetrated  the  more  solid  and  healthy 
strata ;  but  it  was  only  by  the  united  and  persevering  exer¬ 
tions  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  individuals  the  pro¬ 
fession  could  boast  of  that  this  was  effected. 

“  The  custom  of  employing  men  in  midwifery  in  England,  it 
appears,  by  all  accounts,  made  but  small  progress  for  many 
years.  In  spite  of  the  terrors  with  which  the  faculty  have 
ever  tried  to  alarm  females,  by  tales  of  ‘  dangerous  cases J  it 
wanted  nationality ;  and  to  obtain  this,  the  practice  for  many 
years  was  doomed  to  pant  for  royal  favour,  in  vain — that 
baneful  leadership  it  had  obtained  in  France.  It  sought  the 
English  Court  to  set  the  fashion,  that  the  people  might  follow, 
and  be  entrapped  in  the  snare  set  for  them.  But  at  last  it 
succeeded  ;  and  the  nation,  suddenly  shocked,  beheld  a  double 
sacrifice,  equal  to  a  crime,  against  which  Providence,  by  such 
an  event,  seemed  to  warn  the  country.  It  may  be  seen  that 
the  custom  of  employing  men  is  but  of  modern  date  in 
England ;  for  at  the  birth  of  George  the  Fourth,  in  1762,  the 
obstetric  science  was  but  faintly  understood  by  the  faculty. 
Dr.  Denman  had  not  then  published  his  work  on  midwifery. 
On  occasion  of  the  birth  of  George  the  Fourth,  the  Queen, 
his  mother,  refused  the  assistance  of  the  male  sex. 
Mr.  Huish,  in  his  Memoirs  of  George  the  Fourth ,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1831,  relates,  that  e  Delicacy  had,  in  those  days,  so 
far  the  ascendency,  that  the  obstetrical  art  was  chiefly  prac¬ 
tised  by  females;  and  on  this  occasion  the  Queen  was  delivered 
by  Mrs.  Stevens,  Dr.  Hunter  being  in  attendance  in  an 
adjoining  room,  amongst  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  and 
.  maids  of  honour,  in  case  of  professional  aid  being  required.’ 
And  so  in  succession  were  all  the  numerous  children  of 
George  the  Third  brought  into  the  world,  by  the  assistance 
of  Mrs.  Stevens.  Also  our  vouthful  Queen  Victoria  was 
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brought  into  the  world  by  a  midwife,  who,  having  attended 
the  royal  mother  in  similar  circumstances  abroad,  attended 
her  also  in  England  on  the  important  occasion.  England 
hails  the  result ! 

“  Let  the  country  contrast  these  happy,  yet  natural ,  results 
with  the  lamentable  and  melancholy  fate  of  England’s  former 
hope — the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  and  her  babe.  Alas  ! 
that  ingenious  and  royal  female,  in  anticipation  of  becoming 
a  mother,  pleased  herself  with  the  fond  idea  of  suckling  her 
infant;  ‘and,’  says  Mr.  Huish,  ‘it  was  the  cause  of  most 
poignant  grief  when  it  was  announced  to  her  that,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  etiquette,  she  would  not  be  allowed  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  sweetest  occupations  of  a  mother,’  so  little 
was  a  fatal  termination  of  the  interesting  accouchement 
anticipated !  She,  too,  in  the  same  delicacy  of  feeling  which 
influenced  her  august  grandmother,  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
attended  by  a  woman ;  but  Dr.  Baillie  (no  doubt  to  secure 
royal  recognition  of  the  male  practice,  in  furtherance  of  the 
interests  of  the  faculty)  introduced  Dr.  Croft.  What  he  was 
paid  for  this,  deponent  suggests  not;  however,  Dr.  Croft, 
who  certainly  was  considered  the  first  practitioner  of  the 
day,  after  the  fatal  event,  and  after  a  similar  fatal  event, 
committed  suicide  !  In  that  memorable  and  national  circum¬ 
stance,  so  fatal  both  to  mother  and  child — in  the  deplorable 
result  of  all  that  eminent  surgeon-accoucheurs,  physician- 
accoucheurs,  or  men-midwives  could  effect,  what  is  to  be  seen 
but  conspicuous  proof  that  men,  with  all  their  eminence,  all 
their  talent,  and  all  their  skill,  may  make  sad  work  of  the 
expectations  of  nations  and  the  hopes  of  families?  In  these 
contrasted  cases  of  royalty  are  shown  uniform  safety  and 
happy  deliverance  under  woman’s  care ;  but  death  and  bereave¬ 
ment  of  mother  and  child,  resulting  from  man-midwifery, 
stand  out  in  the  history  of  our  country  against  this  insidious 
craft  of  a  profession,  like  one  of  those  awful  sacrifices  with 
which,  at  times,  the  world  has  been  taught  some  important 
lesson — a  sacrifice,  whose  melancholy  relics  still  remain  con¬ 
spicuous  upon  the  sands  of  time,  a  monumental  warning  to  all 
succeeding  generations. 

“  The  Princess  Charlotte  of  England,  daughter  of  George 
the  Fourth,  and  wife  of  Prince  Leopold,  afterwards  King  of 
the  Belgians — this  young  and  highly  intellectual  lady  died 
in  childbirth  with  her  first  child  in  1817,  ‘  deeply  and  sincerely 
lamented  by  the  whole  nation,  who  had  looked  forward  to  the 
period  of  her  sovereignty  with  the  fondest  hopes.’ 

“  In  regard  to  this  case,  a  medical  author  remarks — ‘This 
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scientific  parade,  and  useless  number  of  attendants,  have  been 
more  injurious  than  no  attention  at  all.  This  was  the  case 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  It  was  in  a  measure  the  indecent 
presence  of  the  ministers  of  state,  who,  with  the  royal 
physicians,  are  obliged  by  law  to  be  present  at  the  accouche¬ 
ment  of  a  royal  princess,  that  brought  on  that  anxiety  and 
excessive  fatigue,  followed  by  haemorrhage  and  convulsions, 
and  which  terminated  in  a  fata^syncope,  which  all  their  united 
skill,  it  appears,  could  neither  prevent  nor  cure.’ 

“  Great  people  are  guilty  of  great  absurdities  !  Had  they 
omitted  the  royal  levee  till  the  child  was  born,  and  employed 
a  patient  and  prudent  old  midwife,  instead  of  surgeons  and 
statesmen,  doubtless  all  would  have  been  well. 

“  Here  was  an  event  on  which  centred,  for  a  time,  the 
solicitous  attention  of  an  empire,  expecting,  by  the  happy 
delivery  of  the  princess,  the  birth  of  a  prince,  heir  to  the 
nation ;  and  never  was  there  a  female  whose  natural  form 
gave  more  promise  of  an  easy  delivery,  or  whose  case  gave 
less  excuse  for  that  unnatural  interference,  and  never  was 
there  one  of  royal  family  more  universally  beloved,  or  more 
truly  and  deeply  regretted. 

“  This  attempt  of  the  faculty  to  make  popular  an  unnatural 
practice,  and  thereby  wade  to  fame  and  fortune  through 
woman’s  blood,  was  met  by  Providence  with  an  awful  reproof, 
had  the  public  but  read  the  event  rightly  ;  but,  alas  !  it  still 
remains  to  be  understood,  and  the  nature  of  the  national 
tragedy  to  be  pointed  out  and  made,  by  the  truths  it  contains, 
an  important  lesson  to  the  people.  Its  conspicuous  position 
in  history  stands  like  the  lighthouse  beaming  through  the 
mist.  The  rock  that  has  broken  many  a  fair  bark  now 
upholds  the  friendly  light,  to  point  the  course  and  warn  from 
danger.” — Man-Midwifery  Exposed.  By  John  Stevens ,  M.D . 
TV.  Uorsell ,  13,  Paternoster  Row. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  MORTALITY. 

The  deaths  in  this  city  for  the  week  ending  22nd  ult.,  were  only  256,  being 
95  less  than  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1849,  deducting  the  cholera 
cases  of  that  year.  This  is  a  diminution  at  the  rate  of  5,000  a  year.  In 
Philadelphia,  for  the  same  week,  the  deaths  were  239,  only  17  less  than  in 
New  York.  Is  not  this  difference  too  small,  considering  the  difference  in 
population?  Or  has  Dr.  Rush’s  fatal  legacy  of  the  lancet  too  much 
power  yet  over  public  credulity  ?  In  London,  for  the  week  ending 
June  15,  the  deaths  were  128  less  than  the  average  of  the  corresponding 
week  for  ten  years — or  nearly  7,000  a  year — all  occasioned,  according  to 
Dr.  Copland,  by  the  change  in  all  diseases  caused  by  the  wooden  pavement, 
rendering  lancets  and  leeches  no  longer  available.  Bless  the  wooden 
pavement!  say  we.  Soon  may  it  extend  all  over  the  globe,  if  such  are  the 
benefits  attendant  upon  it.— New  York  Weekly  Universe. 
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BY 

DR.  DICKSON,  its  DISCOVERER. 

(  Continued  from  page  342.) 

The  lawyers  have  a  maxim  that  apices  juris  non  sunt  jura , 
“  the  heads  of  the  law  are  not  the  laws.*’  In  the  profession 
of  physic  we  have,  in  like  manner,  seen  that  “  the  first  medical 
advice  ”  may  not  be  medicine.  At  the  present  moment  the 
heads  of  the  medical  profession,  so  called,  are  all  treading 
humbly  in  my  footsteps; — to  a  man  nearly  all  of  them  are  my 
followers — all,  more  or  less,  now  practise  Chrono-Thermalism. 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  does  it;  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  Dr.  Copland, 
Dr.  Todd  and  Dr.  Ashburner  do  it — the  two  Hollands  do  it — 
Dr.  John  Forbes  does  it — and,  save  the  mark  !  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Belper,  does  it.  The  indubitable  evidence  of  this  has  been 
again  and  again  placed  before  the  readers  of  the  Chrono-Ther- 
malist.  And  yet  the  Medical  Journals  are  all  abroad  on  the 
subject  of  Chrono-Thermalism.  The  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Times ,  in  answer  to  a  correspondent,  confesses  his  utter 
“  inability”  to  explain  what  it  means  ;  while  the  Editors  of 
the  Lancet  and  Medical  Gazette  have  no  hesitation  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  Chrono-Thermalism  “  quackery.”  If  it  be  so, 
then  are  Sir  B.  Brodie,  and  the  other  gentlemen  1  have  just 
named,  one  and  all  of  them,  quacks.  In  that  case,  where  is 
the  regular  profession?  Echo  will  answer,  “  Where?” — 
unless,  as  some  pretend,  it  be  composed  of  the  men-mid- 
wives,  with  Dr.  Watson  at  their  head  I  And  yet,  assuredly, 
even  these  people  do  not  practise  physic  as  they  used  to  prac¬ 
tise — in  continued  fever,  at  least — whatever  they  may  still 
do  in  Apoplexy  and  Palsy,  llevenons  a  nos  moutons — Apo¬ 
plexy,  Palsy, — and  what  we  should  do  in  Apoplexy  and  Palsy. 

I  have  shown,  by  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Watson  himself,  that 
Palsy  can  be#  produced  by  loss  of  blood.  I  will  now,  by  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Watson’s  particular  friend,  Dr.  Latham, 
prove  that  Apoplexy  can  be  produced  by  starvation — -* 
aye,  Dr.  John  Forbes!  Dr.  Latham  has  proved  that  “  abstinence 
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engenders  maladies !  ”  The  inmates  of  the  Penitentiary 
prison,  by  very  gross  mismanagement,  were  put  upon  a  diet 
from  which  animal  food  was  almost  entirely  excluded.  They 
were  all  but  starved.  “  An  ox’s  head,”  Dr.  Latham  tells  us, 
“  weighing  eight  pounds,  was  made  into  soup  for  one  hundred 
*  people,  which  allows  one  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  meat  for 
each  person.  After  they  had  been  living  on  this  food  for 
some  time,  they  lost  their  colour,  flesh,  and  strength,  and 
could  not  do  as  much  work  as  formerly.  The  affections 
which  came  on  during  this  faded,  wasted,  weakened  state  of 
body  were  headache,  vertigo,  delirium,  convulsions,  apoplexy , 
mania.”  Reader,  remember,  this  is  not  my  statement;  no 
distortion  or  corruption  of  words  made  by  me  as  a  party 
advocate  ;  it  is  a  quotation,  literatim  et  verbatim ,  from  the 
official  report  of  Dr.  Latham,  the  physician  who  was  deputed 
by  the  government  of  the  day  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
the  great  mortality  in  the  Penitentiary.  “  When  blood¬ 
letting,”  continues  Dr.  Latham,  “  was  tried,  the  patients 
fainted  after  losing  five,  four,  or  even  fewer  ounces  of  blood. 
On  examination  after  death,  there  was  found  increased 
vascularity  of  the  brain,  and  sometimes  fluid  between  its 
membranes  and  its  ventricles.”  What  a  lesson  all  this  to 
physicians  of  the  old  school !  What  a  lesson  to  Dr.  Latham ! 
and,  as  Dr.  Latham  and  Dr.  Watson  are  in  daily  commu¬ 
nication, — the  one  with  private  patients  officiating  for  the  other 
during  the  absence  of  either  from  town, — what  a  lesson  to 
Dr.  Watson!  Alas  !  there  are  men  whom  no  experience  can 
teach ;  there  are  heads  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
new  impression  by  any  facts  or  arguments,  however  cogent. 
Prejudice  has  spun  the  web  that  encircles  them  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  Of  such  men,  reader,  you  have 
examples  in  Dr.  Latham  and  Dr.  Watson.  And  yet 
Dr.  Latham  and  Dr.  Watson  can  scarcely  be  said  to  “  have 
eyes  and  they  see  not.”  They  see,  but  they  cannot  infer. 
Their  minds  are  defective  in  the  reasoning  power. 

Having  shown  the  results  of  Apoplexy  when  mistreated, 
I  shall  now  give  the  reader  a  hint  or  two  as  to  how  Apoplexy 
should  be  properly  managed. 
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Iii  Apoplexy  with  a  pale  countenance,  you  have  Apoplexy 
with  a  state  of  body  analogous  to  the  cold  stage  of  a  fever. 
Treat  that  form  of  Apoplexy  as  you  would  do  a  faint,  with 
brandy  and  water,  hartshorn,  and,  in  certain  cases,  apply 
cold  water  suddenly  to  the  face  as  you  would  apply  it  to 
the  face  of  a  person  in  a  swoon.  You  may  also  place  a 
mustard  plaster  on  each  temple,  which  will  often  do  good 
here.  In  Apoplexy,  on  the  contrary,  with  heat  of  head 
and  turgescence  of  face,  as  in  the  hot  stage  of  fever,  give  an 
emetic,  and  dash  cold  water  on  the  head  from  a  height.  The 
application  of  ice  in  such  cases  is  sometimes  necessary. 

But  to  show  you  how  a  good  remedy  may  be  misapplied, 
I  will  relate  the  case  of  a  surgeon  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
where  this  particular  remedy  was  so  mismanaged,  that  but 
for  my  having  been  called  by  his  friends  to  see  him  he  must 
certainly  have  died.  This  gentleman  had  been  attacked  by 
fever,  and  was  seen  by  a  general  practitioner,  who  bled  him, 
and  who  also,  as  he  became  somewhat  wandering  and  inco¬ 
herent,  put  ice  to  his  head.  This  had  been  suffered  to 
remain  all  night ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  a  stolid 
countenance,  and  an  utter  unconsciousness  of  what  was 
going  on  around  him.  His  medical  attendant,  when  I 
arrived,  proposed  to  cup  him,  for  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
“  cerebral  congestion.”  “  How  long  has  that  ice  been  on 
his  head?”  I  asked.  “Twelve  hours.”  “Suppose,  Sir, 
you  were  to  have  your  hand  instead  of  your  head  twelve 
hours  in  ice,  could  you  by  any  possibility  move. a  finger,  or 
the  joint  of  a  finger  ?  ”  “  Well,  I  fancy  not.”  “  How  can 

you  for  a  moment  expect  the  head,  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  to  do  the  proper  work  of  the  head  ?  How  can  a 
living  being,  with  his  head  half  frozen,  perceive,  think,  or 
judge  of  things  going  on  around  him  ?  Take  off  that  ice, 
and  give  your  patient  brandy  and  water.”  The  brandy  and 
water,  again  and  again  repeated,  saved  that  gentleman’s  life  ; 
a  fact  which  his  first  medical  attendant  afterwards  honestly 
admitted.  “  Dr.  Dickson,”  he  said,  “you  have  given  me  a 
lesson  to  last  me  while  I  live.” 

Whether  the  Apoplexy  to  which  you  may  be  called  be  or 
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be  not  accompanied  by  turgescence,  or  whether  it  be  or  be 
not  followed  or  accompanied  by  paralysis,  the  after-treat¬ 
ment  in  each  of  these  cases  should  be  nearly  the  same.  When 
you  have  once  succeeded  in  bringing  back  sensibility  in 
either  case,  your  next  duty  is  to  prescribe  the  very  regimen 
which  Dr.  Watson  tells  you  you  must  not  do — “  strengthening- 
food,  by  meat  and  drink,”  “  tonic  medicine,”  and  other 
“  foolish  ”  remedies.  Yes,  you  need  have  no  fear  to  let  your 
patient  take,  in  moderation,  what  his  and  your  experience 
tells  you  both  does  not  ordinarily  disagree  with  him.  Instead 
of  “  aperient  medicine  two  or  three  times  a  day,”  let  him 
have  a  little  cold  brandy  and  water,  at  least  twice  a  day. 
The  function  of  the  bowels  for  the  most  part  will,  with 
returning  health,  like  the  pulse,  breathing,  and  other 
functions,  come  up  to  time — particularly  if  you  put  the 
patient  on  such  a  course  of  “  tonic  medicine  ”  as  will  suit  his 
individual  constitution.  But,  remember,  the  “  tonic  medi¬ 
cine  ”  that  will  do  this  with  one  patient  may  not  do  so  with 
another.  Feel  your  way  with  prussic  acid,  quinine,  strychnia, 
copper,  &c.,  or  combinations  of  them,  and  continue  or  dis¬ 
continue  each  of  these  substances,  according  as  it  gives  you 
a  favourable  or  an  unfavourable  result.  Do  not  prescribe  a 
mere  name  for  a  name.  Remember — never  forget — that  all 
medicinal  agents  have  at  least  a  duplex  action  ;  and,  that  with 
particular  individuals,  most  medicines  have  the  power  of 
affecting  parts  different  from  those  which  they  usually  do, 
whether  their  action  be  for  or  against  you. 

The  remedies  which  I  have  found  most  useful  in  Paralysis 
accompanying  or  consequent  to  Apoplexy,  have  been  prussic 
acid,  strychnia,  copper,  quinine,  oxymuriate  of  mercury, 
cantharides,  and  phosphorus.  But  these  medicines  may  all 
be  equally  beneficially  employed  in  the  various  forms  of 
Palsy,  where  no  Apoplectic  symptoms  have  ever  shown  them¬ 
selves.  In  a  few  cases  of  this  kind,  I  have  obtained  great 
benefit  from  morphia.  I  succeeded  in  curing  a  case  of 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  a  lady’s  neck,  of  seven  years’ 
standing,  by  this  particular  remedy.  I  have  also,  in  certain 
cases,  done  great  good  with  sulphur  and  sarsaparilla.  What 
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is  the  rationale  of  the  action  of  these  three  last-mentioned 
substances  in  those  Palsies  ?  Simply  this  : — they  cured  the 
low  fever ,  of  which  the  particular  paralysis  was  merely  a 
development.  In  all  these  cases  the  skin,  which  was  pre¬ 
viously  hard  and  dry,  became  humid  and  softer  under  the 
continued  influence  of  the  remedy  employed ;  and  the  muscles 
affected  with  paralysis  naturally  partook  of  the  strength  that 
was  thereby  imparted  to  the  general  system.  In  all  the  forms 
of  Palsy,  baths,  hot  and  cold,  may  be  usefully  employed.  Let 
the  continuance  or  discontinuance  of  each  depend  on  result. 
Study  the  individualism  in  every  case — the  man  more  than  the 
mere  disease — the  whole  rather  than  the  part.  In  cases  of  very 
long  standing,  you  may  sometimes,  with  advantage,  apply 
friction  to  the  paralyzed  muscles.  Galvanism  andelectricity  may 
also  be  found  beneficial  in  numerous  cases.  “  Traction,”  or 
the  drawing  an  exhausted  cupping-glass  lengthwise  down  the 
spine,  which  must  be  previously  oiled,  is  occasionally  advan¬ 
tageous.  Of  blisters  to  the  temple,  or  nape  of  the  neck,  be 
chary ;  the  mustard  plaster  is  a  better  counter-irritant  in 
most  cases ;  and  very  good  effects  occasionally  follow  the 
application  of  the  tincture  or  ointment  of  veratria  to  various 
parts  of  the  head  and  spine.  With  this  outline  of  the  treat¬ 
ments  of  Apoplexy  and  Palsy,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  treat  of 
another  disease  of  cerebral  insensibility — 

EPILEPSY. 

I  may  save  some  trouble  by  letting  Dr.  Watson  describe 
it : — 


“  A  man,  then,  in  the  apparent  enjoyment  of  perfect  health 
shall  suddenly  utter  a  loud  cry,  and  fall  instantly  to  the  ground, 
senseless  and  convulsed.  He  strains  and  struggles  violently  ; 
his  breathing  is  embarrassed,  or  suspended ;  his  face  turgid 
and  livid  ;  he  foams  at  the  mouth  ;  a  choking  sound  is  heard 
in  his  windpipe  ;  he  appears  to  be  at  the  point  of  death  by 
apnsea  [want  of  breath].  But  presently,  and  by  degrees, 
these  alarming  phenomena  diminish,  and  at  length  cease ;  the 
patient  is  left  exhausted — heavy — stupid — comatose  [insen¬ 
sible]  ;  but  his  life  is  no  longer  threatened,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  is  once  more,  to  all  appearance,  perfectly  well.  The 
same  train  of  morbid  phenomena  recur,  however,  again  and 
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again  at  different,  and  mostly  at  irregular  [?],  intervals.  This 
is  a  brief  description  of  the  most  ordinary  form  of  Epilepsy.” 
e<  In  this  country,  its  common  designation  is  the  falling 
sickness ;  or,  more  vaguely,  fits.  The  cry,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently,  though  by  no  means  always,  uttered,  is  generally  a 
piercing  and  terrifying  scream.  In  most  of  the  fits  of  which 
I  have  happened  to  see  the  commencement,  the  first  effect  of 
the  spasm  has  been  a  twisting  of  the  neck — the  skin  being 
raised,  and  brought  round  by  a  succession  of  jerks  towards 
one  shoulder,  and  one  side  of  the  body  is  generally  more 
agitated  than  the  other.  The  features  are  always  greatly 
distorted ;  the  brows  are  knit ;  the  eyes  sometimes  quiver 
and  roll  about — sometimes  are  fixed  and  staring — sometimes 
are  turned  up  beneath  the  lids,  so  that  the  cornea  cannot  be 
seen,  and  the  white  sclerotica  alone  is  visible ;  the  mouth  is 
twisted  awry ;  the  tongue  thrust  between  the  teeth,  and, 
caught  by  the  violent  closure  of  the  jaws,  is  bitten — often 
severely — and  the  foam  which  issues  from  the  mouth  is  red¬ 
dened  by  blood.  The  hands  are  firmly  clenched,  and  the 
thumbs  bent  inwards  upon  the  palms ;  the  arms  are  thrown 
about,  striking  the  chest  of  the  patient  with  great  force,  or 
bruising  themselves  against  surrounding  objects,  or  inflicting 
hard  knocks  upon  the  friends  and  neighbours  who  have  has¬ 
tened  to  the  patient’s  assistance.”  “  The  spasmodic  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  muscles  is  occasionally  so  powerful,  as  to  dislocate 
the  bones  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  joints  of  the  jaw 
and  of  the  shoulder  have  been  thus  put  out,  and  the  teeth  are 
sometimes  fractured.” 

All  this  is  very  graphic.  Dr.  Watson  should  have  been  a 
painter.  Could  he  reason  as  well  as  he  describes,  he  might 
have  been  a  physician.  But  to  continue : — 

“  When  the  convulsive  paroxysm  is  over,  the  patient  falls 
into  a  deep  sleep.  You  might  imagine  that  he  slept  from 
exhaustion,  like  a  man  worn  out  by  great  fatigue.  But  there 
is  something  more  than  this  ;  the  patient  passes  into  a  state 
of  incomplete  coma  [insensibility],  or,  rather,  the  insensibility 
continues  after  the  convulsions  have  ceased.  When  he  wakes, 
he  is  often  confused  and  incoherent  for  a  time.  By  degrees, 
however,  he  resumes  his  ordinar}^  appearance  and  condition  ; 
but  he  remembers  nothing  of  what  passed  during  the  fit” 

Reader,  this  is  Epilepsy  with  the  hot  febrile  stage.  Now 
for  Epilepsy  in  the  cold .  Knowing  nothing  of  the  cause  of 
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the  difference  of  the  symptoms — ignorant  that  in  Epilepsy,  as 
in  Apoplexy,  this  difference  depends  on  the  different  febrile 
stages,  Dr.  Watson,  nevertheless,  describes  both  kinds  of 
Epilepsy  a  merveille  : — 

“  But  there  is  a  large  class  of  cases  in  which  the  symptoms 
are  much  more  mild.  There  is  very  slight  and  transient,  or 
even  no  convulsion  at  all ;  no  turgescence  of  the  face  ;  no 
foaming  at  the  mouth  ;  no  cry,  but  a  sudden  suspension  of 
consciousness — a  short  period  of  insensibility — a  fixed  gaze — 
a  totter — perhaps  a  look  of  confusion ;  but  the  patient  does 
not  fall.  This  is  momentary — consciousness  presently  re¬ 
turns  ;  the  patient  resumes  the  action  in  which  he  had  been 
previously  engaged,  and  is  not  always  aware  that  it  has  been 
interrupted.  Sometimes  with  this  temporary  abeyance  of  the 
mental  functions,  there  is  some  slight  evidence  of  convulsion, 
or  involuntary  action :  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  or  less  com¬ 
monly  of  both,  are  moved  irregularly,  and  without  any  object ; 
or  the  eyes  roll,  or  are  turned  upwards;  or  the  muscles  of  the 
face  are  twitched.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  himself  aware 
of  what  has  been  his  condition,  but  shows  some  cunning  in 
endeavouring  to  conceal  it.  This  slighter  attack  is  called  by 
the  French  petit  mal ;  while  the  severer  form  is  named 
grand  mal.  The  former  is  spoken  of,  also,  as  Epileptic  vertigo 
[epileptic  giddiness],  and  distinguished  by  that  appellation 
from  the  Epileptic  fit. 

“  Of  affections  so  different  in  degree,  and  in  some  respects 
so  dissimilar,  you  may  be  disposed  to  ask  whether  they  really 
constitute  the  same  disease.  That  they  are  essentially  of  the 
same  stamp,  we  have  this  evidence,  that  both  forms  of  attack 
occur  in  the  same  individual.  Sometimes  a  patient  will  suffer 
many  recurrences  of  the  Epileptic  vertigo,  and  at  length  will 
become  affected  with  violent  Epileptic  fits ;  or  the  two  forms 
will  intermingle — sometimes  the  milder  happening,  sometimes 
the  severer.  In  such  cases,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  attacks 
are  the  same  in  nature,  though  different  in  form  and  degree ; 
and  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  we  meet  with  the  slighter 
disease  alone,  we  cannot  refuse  to  assign  to  it  the  character 
and  name  of  Epilepsy.  Between  the  two  extremes,  there  are 
many  links  of  gradation.  Sometimes  the  sufferer  sinks  or 
slides  down  quietly,  and  without  noise ;  is  pale — is  not  con¬ 
vulsed  at  all,  but  insensible,  much  like  one  in  a  state  of 
syncope  [swoon].  After  recovering,  he  remains  sick,  languid, 
and  confused,  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.” 

According  to  Dr.  Watson,  the  paroxysm  occurs  “  mostly 
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at  irregular  intervals.”  With  greater  correctness,  Dr.  Copland 
describes  Epilepsy  to  be  a  “sudden  loss  of  sensation  and 
consciousness,  with  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  quickly  passing  into  violent  convulsive  distortions, 
attended  and  followed  by  sopor  [sleep],  recurring  in  paroxysms 
more  or  less  regular .”  For  this  regularity,  doubtless, 
the  malaria  from  the  wood  pavement  will  account.  Even 
Dr.  Watson,  as  we  have  seen,  will  not  allow  that  periodicity 
can  take  place  in  any  disease  without  the  presence  of 
malaria !  He  calls  it  the  “  sole  cause  ”  of  all  periodical 
morbid  phenomena.  He  does  not  say  whether  or  not 
malaria  is  the  cause  of  the  periodicity  of  the  phenomena  of 
health ! 

As  in  practice  we  occasionally  meet  with  irregular  agues,  in 
practice,  also,  we  occasionally  meet  with  irregular  epilepsies; 
but  the  greater  number  of  patients  who  have  consulted  me 
for  this  disease,  describe  the  wonderful  regularity  of  the 
intervals  between  the  paroxysms.  The  tendency  to  regularity 
of  period  in  any  disease  belongs  to  the  living  body  itself. 
Disturbing  external  influences  are  the  causes  of  irregularity. 
The  slightest  chill — the  smallest  mental  annoyance — a  sound 
of  music,  will,  in  certain  individuals,  be  immediately  followed 
by  a  paroxysm  of  Epilepsy.  Loss  of  blood  will  produce  it  in 
people  who  never  before  had  it.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Belper,  gives 
a  case  in  the  Medical  Gazette ,  where  he  himself  actually  pro¬ 
duced  it  by  the  operation  of  taking  away  blood.  Like 
Apoplexy,  Epilepsy  may  also  be  produced  by  starvation. 
Epilepsy,  after  all,  is  an  Intermittent  Apoplexy  only ;  and, 
like  Apoplexy,  we  find  it  sometimes  complicated  with 
Paralysis.  I  have  a  case  of  that  kind  at  this  moment  under 
my  care.  The  Palsy  in  this  case,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is 
persistent.  What  are  called  infantile  convulsions  are  Epilepsies 
simply;  so  are  the  convulsions  of  women  in  labour,  technically 
termed  “puerperal  convulsions.”  In  many  cases,  all  those 
convulsions  may  be  accompanied  or  followed  by  delirium,  or 
by  mania,  or  stolidity  and  incoherence. 

Epilepsy,  like  every  other  cerebral  disease,  was  an  occasional 
effect  of  the  Walcheren  Ague  ;  but  in  persons  predisposed  to 
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it,  Epilepsy  may  be  tlie  result  of  any  fever — the  Small-pox, 
or  Measles,  for  example.  Dr.  Bright,  who  describes  Epilepsy 
very  well,  writh  great  truth  observes,  “  There  are  leading 
periods  in  the  evolution  of  the  frame,  and  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  certain  periods,  which  may  well  be 
considered  as  influential  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  In 
infancy,  the  nervous  system  is  delicate,  and  easily  acted  on  by 
various  causes  of  irritation.  Then  follows  the  trying  period 
of  teething.  In  a  few  years,  the  second  dentition  occurs.  In 
a  few  years  later,  all  the  great  changes  connected  with  the 
age  of  puberty.  To  this  follow  the  excesses  and  exposures  of 
manhood ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  years,  the  vigour  of  the 
system  fails,  and  many  causes  act  to  derange  the  nice  balance 
of  the  constitution.  The  bowels  often  become  sluggish ; 
changes,  more  or  less  serious,  take  place  in  the  structure  of 
the  arterial  and  venous  system,  and  many  causes,  organic  or 
functional,  which  before  had  been  unable  to  exert  an  influence 
on  the  vigorous  frame,  acquire  power  from  its  relative 
weakness.” 

Dr.  Watson  calls  this  ua  little  piece  of  theory”  on 
Dr.  Bright’s  part.  I  call  it  a  great  piece  of  fact.  These 
climacteric  periods  being  all  “  febrile,”  are  all  more  or  less 
dangerous.  So  also  in  certain  cases  is  the  monthly  revolution 
of  the  female.  And  here,  again,  we  often  find  Epilepsy 
complicating  that  particular  febrile  condition  of  her 
body.  Like  Apoplexy  and  Palsy,  it  is  sometimes  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Hysteric  and  Hypochondriac  passion.  Hysteria, 
Dr.  Watson  tells  us,  may  simulate  all  other  diseases.  What 
does  that  mean  ?  Why,  that  in  the  Hysteric  Fever,  as  in  any 
other  Fever,  all  kinds  of  diseases  may  be  developed.  There 
is  no  simulation  in  the  matter.  The  Hysteric  Epilepsy 
yields  to  the  identical  physical  remedies  that  cure  Epilepsy  in 
the  male.  What  are  these  ?  The  Chrono-Thermal  remedies 
— the  remedies  that  cure  ague.  I  have  cured  it  with  quinine, 
strychnia,  and  copper.  I  have  cured  it  with  morphia  and 
prussic  acid,  and  I  have  failed  with  them  all.  Epilepsy  is 
generally  a  most  difficult  disease  to  treat  successfully.  The 
first  case  I  ever  cured  yielded  to  arsenic  ;  the  next  resisted 
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arsenic,  but  yielded  to  nitrate  of  silver.  On  the  subject  of 
remedies  for  Epilepsy,  Dr.  Watson  says — 

“  You  will  find  in  boobs  a  great  many  tonic  medicines 
recommended  for  this  disease,  which  medicines  you  will  have 
opportunity  and  ample  time  for  trying.  Of  the  mineral 
tonics,  the  salts  of  silver,  zinc,  copper,  and  iron,  have  been 
chiefly  praised.  The  nitrate  of  silver  used  to  be  highly 
thought  of;  but  there  is  one  very  serious  objection  to  it 
which  must  never  be  forgotten — viz.,  that  it  is  apt  to  produce 
a  permanent  discoloration  of  the  skin,  a  frightful  lead 
colour.  There  is  a  footman  in  a  house  near  Cavendish 
Square,  who  has  been  thus  blackened;  and  there  is  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  property,  resident  in  Brighton,  in  the  same  pre¬ 
dicament.  His  face  looks  as  if  it  had  been  thoroughly  and 
carefully  pencilled  over  with  plumbago.  A  barrister,  a  friend 
of  mine,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  similar  misfortune ;  in 
fact,  his  skin  has  acquired  a  just  perceptible  tinge  of  grey. 
It  would  be  proper  even  to  tell  the  patient,  that  though  he 
(or  a  fortiori  she)  would  get  rid  of  the  Epilepsy,  there  was  a 
likelihood  that  this  unamiable  complexion  might  ensue.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  in  giving  this  nitrate  of  silver  we  run  a 
great  risk  of  obtaining  its  disfiguring  effect,  for  the  sake  of  a 
very  small  chance  of  curing  the  Epilepsy.  I  have  been 
assured  by  one  of  his  friends,  that  the  Brighton  gentleman 
has  carried  a  dark  outside  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  least, 
and  that  he  is  as  subject  to  Epileptic  Fits  now  as  ever  he 
was.  If  the  lunar  caustic  [nitrate  of  silver]  is  to  do  good, 
it  must  be  given  for  some  time  together  ;  and  the  probability 
is  that  it  will  not  do  good  even  then ;  and  if  it  be  given  for 
some  time  together,  there  is  great  danger  of  its  changing  the 
colour  of  the  skin.  For  these  reasons  I  never  give  it  myself, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  recommend  it  to  you.  If  you  wish 
to  try  it,  or  if  you  have  a  patient  who  insists  on  trying  it,  as 
some  will,  you  may  begin  with  half  a  grain  in  a  pill,  three 
times  a  day  ;  and  the  dose  has  sometimes  been  carried  as  high 
as  fifteen  grains.  And  it  is  worth  observing,  that  in  the 
larger  doses  this  drug  proves  a  purgative.  It  is  possible  that 
its  good  effects,  where  it  has  any,  may  be  attributable  to  its 
operation  in  that  way.” 

Poor  Dr.  Watson !  Why  will  he  write  on  subjects  he  does 
not,  in  the  very  least,  understand  ?  The  nitrate  of  silver  may 
prove  purgative  in  even  less  than  half  a  grain ;  and  when  it 
does  purge,  whatever  be  the  dose,  it  must  almost  always  be 
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discontinued.  In  many  cases — the  cases  of  delicate  women  more 
especially — it  is  better  to  begin  with  the  sixth  part  of  a  grain ; 
and  no  man  in  bis  senses,  who  has  bad  any  experience  of  its 
effects,  would  give  it  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  grains  for  a  dose. 
The  two  blackened  faces,  which  have  so  horrified  Dr.  Watson, 
must  have  been  produced  by  something  like  this  decidedly 
bad  practice;  but  is  that  a  reason  for  “never”  prescribing 
one  of  the  most  invaluable  remedies  in  the  materia  medica  ? 
There  is  not  one  of  them  which,  in  the  hands  of  blockheads, 
has  not  produced  death  itself  over  and  over  again.  For  that 
reason  ought  medicines  never  to  be  prescribed?  During  eighteen 
years  of  my  life,  I  do  not  believe  that  one  week  has  passed  in 
which  I  have  not  prescribed  nitrate  of  silver.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  druggist  in  London  who  has  not  made  up  prescrip¬ 
tions  of  mine  containing  it.  Thirty  thousand  times,  at  least, 
I  have  prescribed  that  remedy  ;  and  I  defy  the  world  to  show 
an  instance  where  I  have  given  to  the  skin  the  slightest  tinge 
— even  a  just  perceptible  tinge  of  grey!  There  is  no  medicine 
equal  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  what  are  called  “  purely 
nervous  complaints.”  With  the  great  Boerhaave,  it  was  an 
especial  favourite ;  in  dropsy,  he  looked  upon  it  as  all  but  a 
specific.  But  what  a  difference  between  Boerhaave,  whom 
kings  delighted  to  honour,  and  Dr.  Watson,  who,  by  the 
grace  of  the  London  Apothecaries,  is,  amusingly  enough, 
termed  “  the  first  advice  ”• — Hyperion  to  a  satyr ! 


NOVEL  TREATMENT  OF  AGUE. 


Dr.  Gondret,  of  Paris,  has  just  published  a  little  brochure, 
entitled,  Du  Traitement  des  Fievres  Intermittentes ,  par  le 
moyen  du  Vide  ou  Ventouses ;  or,  <f  The  Treatment  of 
Intermittent  Fevers  by  means  of  the  Vacuum  and  Cupping- 
Glasses  — incontestably  showing  the  influence  of  this  kind  of 
agency  in  arresting,  and  even  curing,  intermittent  febrile 
diseases,  which  had  previously  resisted  quinine.  The  opera¬ 
tion  should  be  begun  as  early  as  possible  in  the  cold  stage. 
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Dr.  Gondret’s  mode  of  practice  we  shall  describe  in  his  own 
words : — 

“  Get  some  twenty  cupping-glasses,  from  four  or  five  to 
seven  centimetres  of  diameter — the  smaller  being  applicable 
to  children.  Where  these  cannot  he  had,  drinking-glasses 
yerres  a  boire~\  may  be  used  in  their  stead.  Charge  a  small 
mish,  or  hair  pencil,  with  a  little  spirit  of  wine ,  and,  having 
pencilled  all  over  the  bottom  and  walls  of  the  glass,  place  it 
on  the  skin,  near  the  vertebral  column,  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  patient’s  body.  Then  put  in  the  middle  a  little  morsel  of 
twisted  paper,  ready  lighted,  at  the  end  opposite  the  finger ; 
cover  the  skin  rapidly  with  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
glass,  so  that  the  external  air  cannot  enter.  Apply  other 
cups  in  like  manner,  so  as  to  cover  the  posterior  part  of  the 
body  from  the  neck  to  a  little  below  the  loins.  Let  the  cups 
remain  on  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  or  longer,  if  necessary. 
You  will  not  have  long  to  wait  before  the  shivering  disappears. 
The  hot  and  sweating  stages  will  be  either  much  diminished 
in  period  and  intensity,  or  may  even  not  come  on  at  all. 
Should  the  shiver  return,  re-apply  the  cups. 

“  In  taking  off  the  cups,  place  your  finger  softly  between 
the  skin  and  the  rim  of  the  cup,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  enter 
without  giving  pain.” 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine,  drawn  up  by  M.  Brichteau : — ■ 

“On  the  18th  August,  1848,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  consulted  the  Academy  on  the  value  of  a 
method  of  cure  proposed  by  M.  Gondret,  a  physician  of  Paris, 
for  intermitting  fevers,  consisting  in  the  application  of 
cupping-glasses  on  the  febrile  invasion.  Some  time  later,  in 
consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  sooner  obtaining  one  of 
our  colleagues  to  assist  at  the  trial  of  M.  Gondret’s  method, 
M.  Bouillaud  and  myself  took  upon  ourselves  the  office 
of  making  experiments  with  the  new  febrifuge.  To  determine 
the  importance  and  utility  of  the  therapeutic  agent  proposed 
by  our  confrere ,  we  thought  it  right,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
inquire  into  his  claim  to  the  initiative  of  the  medication  pro¬ 
posed.  So  far  as  regards  this,  we  find  that,  in  numerous 
memoirs,  dating  from  the  last  twenty  years,  particularly  in 
his  writings  which  treat  of  his  medical  application  of  flame, 
Dr.  Gondret  proved  that,  while  treating  diseases  of  the  eye 
by  cupping-glasses,  he  had  obtained  the  cure  of  many  inter¬ 
mittent  fevers  with  which  they  were  complicated.  Later  still 
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— some  fourteen  years  ago — a  similar  circumstance  revealed 
to  M.  Van  Mons,  of  Brussels,  the  same  therapeutic  action  of 
the  cups.  A  young  man,  of  twenty,  had,  for  four  months, 
been  troubled  with  a  Tertian  Ague,  which  resisted  every 
treatment  employed.  On  entering  the  hospital,  it  was  noticed 
that  he  complained  of  severe  pain  on  pressure  of  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  superior  vertebrae  of  the  hack.  To  cure  this, 
six  cups  were  applied — the  scarificator  being  previously  used. 
The  part  was  then  moistened  with  laudanum.  From  this  one 
application,  a  complete  cure  was  obtained,  not  only  of  the 
pain,  but  of  this  hitherto  intractable  ague.  In  a  man  aged  52, 
who  had  suffered  three  weeks  with  a  Quotidian  Fever,  and 
who  also  had  severe  pain  when  the  superior  part  of  the  back 
was  pressed,  the  first  application  of  the  cups  diminished  the 
intensity  of  the  fever ;  the  next  day,  a  second  application 
made  it  disappear  altogether.  A  woman,  of  thirty,  was  ill  for 
fifteen  days  with  disease  of  the  stomach  and  air  passages 
[gastro-laryngo-bronchite],  and  a  Quotidian  Ague.  The  in¬ 
flammatory  affection  was  combatted  by  appropriate  means ; 
and  on  the  cessation  of  the  irritation  of  stomach,  the  in¬ 
termittent  fever  became  the  subject  of  attention.  The  first 
day,  twelve  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  were  tried,  without 
effect ;  the  next  day,  and  the  next  again,  fifteen  grains  were 
equally  unavailing ;  the  fourth  day,  twenty  grains  were  given, 
but  still  the  dose  was  inefficacious.  All  this  time,  day  after 
day,  th e  fever  returned  with  the  same  intensity.  It  was  now 
resolved  to  apply  the  cupping-glasses  [ ventouses  scarifiees\  to 
that  part  of  the  spine  where  pressure  caused  pain.  That  day 
there  was  no  fever ;  the  next  day  the  operation  was  renewed, 
and  the  fever  never  returned. 

“  M.  Gondret  has  placed  before  the  Commission  fourteen 
documents,  testifying  to  the  efficacy  of  his  practice  in  inter¬ 
mittent  fevers.  Among  these  documents,  collected  in  1847 
and  1848,  we  have  the  author’s  own  observations,  and 
letters  addressed  to  him  from  the  departments — one  from 
M.  des  Coudrees,  proprietor  in  Sologne,  who,  at  M.  Gondret’s 
instance,  had  made  experiments  on  such  fever  patients  of  the 
country  as  were  too  poor  to  get  the  sulphate  of  quinine — two 
notices  by  a  Parisian  physician,  M.  Fleutiaux,  and,  in 
addition,  three  facts  which  confirm  the  good  effects  of  the 
practice,  collected  by  an  intelligent  officer  of  marine.  While 
bestowing  on  these  documents  the  confidence  they  merit, 
your  Commissioners,  nevertheless,  looking  upon  them  as  in¬ 
structions  merely,  base  their  Report  entirely  on  the  following 
experiments.” 
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Here  follow  ten  cases  in  which  the  new  practice  was  found 
to  be,  for  the  most  part,  successful.  The  Report  continues: — 

“  To  these  facts  we  could  add  many  others,  in  which  the 
action  of  the  cups  has  not  been  less  efficacious  in  the  Ague, 
and  particularly  two  observations  made  at  the  clinique  of 
M.  Bouillaud.  We  could  also  relate  some  instances  where 
this  medication  has  failed,  more  or  less,  completely — where  it 
has  only  diminished  the  intensity  of  the  attack ;  in  others, 
transformed  it — changing  the  type — and  for  the  cure  of 
which,  recourse  was  had  to  large  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 
But  this  4 ‘particular ite'  has  not,  in  our  eyes,  diminished  the 
value  of  the  remedy ;  no  more,  at  least,  than  a  similar 
‘  particular  ite  ’  which  we  have  related  to  the  Commission  in 
an  analogous  case,  where  the  quinine  failed,  would  diminish 
our  idea  of  the  value  of  that  substance. 

“  The  ordinary  effect  of  the  new  method,  on  the  first  appli¬ 
cation,  is  to  cause  a  rapid  cessation  of  the  initiatory  shiver ,  or 
singularly  to  diminish  its  intensity  ;  to  modify,  on  the  second 
application,  the  two  succeeding  stages  of  the  fever ;  and 
finally,  to  put  off  the  return  for  a  period  longer  or  shorter,  at 
least.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  determine  the  relative 
duration  of  this  time,  having  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  patients 
on  their  departure  from  the  hospital.” 

Here  follows  an  analysis  of  “  the  elements  of  the  febrifuge 
and  perturbating  nature  of  the  medication” — an  analysis  which 
we  take  leave  to  say  is  not  at  all  flattering  to  the  medical 
philosophy  of  the  Commissioners.  M.  Gondret,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  memoir,  makes  the  following  observa¬ 
tion  : — • 


“I  have  obtained  from  the  vacuum  [“le  vide”]  the  most 
favourable  results  in  plethora  [fulness],  haemorrhage  [bleed¬ 
ings],  rheumatism,  and  inflammation.  Dr.  Samuel  Dickson, 
of  London,  by  a  profound  study  of  man  healthy  and 
man  sick,  in  climates  the  most  opposite,  has  arrived  at  a 
generalization  of  the  highest  kind.  In  his  work,  entitled, 
Chrono-Thermalism — the  French  translation  of  which  may 
be  obtained  of  Amyot,  bookseller,  Rue  de  la  Paix — drawing 
largely  from  modern  experience,  he  gives  a  great  development 
to  the  text  of  Hippocrates — 6  All  diseases  are  after  the  same 
model'  You  can  have  nothing  more  full  of  instruction,  or 
more  attractive,  than  the  perusal  of  this  work;  every  page  of 
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which  shows  the  most  ardent  love  of  truth,  and  the  indomitable 
courage  with  which  the  author  combats  existing  prejudices.”  * 

Dr.  Gondret  concludes  his  brochure  as  follows  : — 

“  According  to  Dr.  Dickson,  the  whole  has  reference  to  time 
and  temperature,  as  regards  the  organs  and  functions.  He 
studies  the  normal  and  abnormal  periods — the  varying  intens¬ 
ities  of  temperature,  which,  withFaraday  and  other  savants,  he 
considers  identical  with  electricity.  If  I  rightly  understand 
Dr.  Dickson,  his  efforts  are  directed,  from  the  beginning,  to 
re-establish  the  healthy  movements  by  regulating  their  periods, 
and  in  this  manner  procuring  a  thermal  equilibrium.  Thus, 
taking  ague  for  his  term  of  comparison  in  respect  to  the  normal 
state — and  the  periods  of  cold,  heat,  and  transpiration,  being 
the  brief  expression  of  the  disorder  supervening  upon  the 
normal  periods  and  temperature,  the  author  directs  his  atten¬ 
tion  principally  to  keep  off  the  paroxysmal  return,  and 
thereby  destroy,  by  anticipation,  the  consequences  which 
arise  out  of  it.  This  manner  of  appreciating  the  state  of  the 
body,  whether  in  health  or  disease,  appears  to  me  to  be 
correct;  and  it  seems  to  me,  as  far  as  I  can  at  present  judge, 
that,  without  being  cognizant  of  these  culminating  principles 
of  his  theory,  I  have  attained  the  same  end  in  therapeutics, 
but  by  a  different  method ;  Dr.  Dickson  by  medicinal  agency 
admirably  used — I  principally  by  means  of  the  vacuum.  And 
mark  ;  the  influence  of  the  vacuum,  from  its  very  nature,  has 
an  actual  identity  with  the  influences  of  time  and  temperature. 
It  suffices  to  regulate,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  movements 
periodically  and  thermally  disordered.  The  action  of  the 
vacuum,  then,  accords  perfectly  with  the  principles  established 
by  Dr.  Dickson.  In  actual  medical  practice,  wre  take  for  the 

*  “  J’avais  done  obtenu,  du  vide,  des  resultats  favorables  contre  la  ple- 
t.hore,  l’hemorrbagie,  le  rhumatisme,  l’inflammation.  M.  le  Docteur 
Samuel  Dickson,  de  Londres,  par  une  etude  approfondie  de  rhomine  sain 
et  de  l’homme  malade,  dans  des  climats  tres  differents,  est  parvenu  a  61ever 
la  generalisation  a  un  plus  haut  degr6.  Dans  son  ouvrage  intitule,  le 
Chrono-Thermalisme  (la  traduction  frangaise  se  trouve  chez  Amyot,  li- 
braire,  rue  de  la  Paix),  et  en  s’appuyant  sur  les  connaissances  modernes, 
il  dome  un  grand  developpement  au  texte  d’Hippocrate,  toutes  les  maladies 
ont  le  mdme  mode .  Rien  de  plus  instructif  et  de  plus  attiayant  quo  la  lec¬ 
ture  de  cet  ouvrage,  ou  chaque  page  demontre  l’amour  le  plus  ardent  de  la 
v erite,  et  le  courage  indomptable  avec  lequel  1’auteur  combat  les  prejuges 
regnants.” 
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point  of  departure  the  organic  alterations,  which  are  the  defi¬ 
nite  result  of  the  primitive  disorder.  Following  Dr.  Dickson, 
we  remedy  the  disorder  at  its  commencement,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  its  consequences.”* 

*  “  Le  point  de  vue  que  M.  le  Docteur  Dickson  a  con 911  repose  sur 
l’appreciation  des  influences  du  temps  et  du  calorique  relativement  aux 
organes  et  aux  fonctions.  II  etudie  les  periodes  normales  et  anormales, 
les  intensites  variables  du  calorique,  qu’il  considere,  avec  Faraday  et  d’autres 
savants,  comme  identique  au  fluide  electrique,  etc.  Si  je  l’ai  bien  compris, 
M.  Dickson  s’attacbe  a  combattre,  des  leur  naissance,  les  desordres  qui 
s’etablissent  dans  la  sante  (les  maladies)  en  regularisant  les  periodes  et  en 
retablissant  l’equilibre  du  calorique.  Ainsi,  prenant  une  fievre  intermit- 
tente  pour  terme  de  comparaison,  en  regard  de  l’6tat  normal,  et  les  periodes 
de  froid,  de  chaleur,  de  transpiration,  6tant  l’expression  tranchee  du  d6s- 
ordre  survenu  dans  les  periodes  normales  et  dans  l’6tat  du  calorique,  l’au- 
teur  s’empresse  d’eloigner  la  periode  morbide,  et  par  la  il  detruit,  par 
anticipation,  les  consequences  qui  s’en  pourraient  suivre.  Cette  maniere 
d’appr6cier  l’etat  du  corps  humain,  soit  en  sante,  soit  en  maladie,  me 
parait  parfaitement  vraie,  et  je  le  comprends  d’autant  mieux  a  present  que, 
sans  etre  parti  de  ces  principes  culminants  de  sa  th^orie  medicale,  j’ai 
atteint  le  m£me  but  en  therapeutique,  mais  par  des  moyens  diffe rents  ; 
M.  Dickson,  par  des  medicaments  admirablement  administres,  moi,  prin- 
cipalement  au  moyen  du  vide.  Or,  le  vide,  par  sa  nature,  a  une  identite 
reelle  avec  les  influences  du  temps  et  du  calorique ;  il  suflit  de  le  r6gler 
relativement  au  siege  affecte  par  les  desordres  p£riodiques  calorifiques. 
Ainsi  le  vide  justifie  parfaitement  les  principes  etablis  par  M.  le  Docteur 
Dickson.  Dans  la  pratique  medicale  actuelle,  on  prend  pour  point  de 
depart  les  alterations  organiques  qui  sont  le  resultat  definitif  du  desordre 
primitif.  Suivant  M.  Dickson,  il  faut  remedier  au  desordre  naissant,  et  on 
eloigne  par  la  toutes  ses  consequences. 

“  D’autres  medecins  ont  eu  de  leur  cote  l’inspiration  de  cette  pratique 
contre  les  fievres  intermittentes.  Le  Medical  Times  ayant  public,  en  jan- 
vier  1849,  une  lettre  dans  laquelle  j’avais  fait  l’exposition  du  traitement 
contre  les  fievres  intermittentes,  M.  le  Docteur  G.  W.  Blanch,  de  Lon- 
dres,  ecrivit  a  cette  occasion  au  meme  journal,  en  date  du  4  juillet  1849, 
une  lettre  renfermant  plusieurs  faits  qui  confirment  les  bienfaits  de  cette 
pratique. 

“  M.  le  Docteur  Savardan,  de  la  Sarthe,  dans  un  6crit  du  plus  haut  in- 
teret,  a  fait  connaitre  que  l’usage  de  la  ventouse  l’aide  a  triompber  de 
beaucoup  de  maladies  et  particulierement  des  fievres  intermittentes.” 
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Mobile ,  Alabama ,  United  States , 
Sept.  1,  1850. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  been  a  diligent  reader  of  your  works,  and  all 
fragments  of  yours  which  have  fallen  in  my  way.  Need  I  say  how  highly 
1  think  of  the  principles  of  medicine  you  inculcate  ?  Observing  lately  a 
notice  of  a  periodical  called  the  CJn ono-Thermalist,  of  which  I  suppose 
you  to  be  the  Editor,  I  write  to  beg  you  to  consider  me  a  subscriber.  1 
am  anxious  to  keep  pace  with  your  thoughts'  and  progress.  Please  to 
order  it  to  be  sent  me  from  its  commencement,  with  a  note  of  the  terms, 
and  the  manner  in  which  I  can  forward  the  payment.  If  postage  must  be 
prepaid  in  England,  let  that  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  Journal,  and  1 
will  pay  at  once  a  year’s  subscription.  Perhaps  I  can  remit  it  through 
Dr.  Turner,  of  New  York. 

Believe  me,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Thomas  E.  Massey,  M.D. 


Samuel  Dickson,  M.D. , 

28,  Bolton  Street,  Piccadilly. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Chr ono-Thermalist. 

Sir, — Instead  of  worrying  the  worldly  by  a  Pharisaical  interference  with 
the  post-office  on  Sundays,  would  not  Lord  Ashley  and  his  friends  be 
better  employed  in  playing  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan,  by  taking  up 
the  cause  of  the  distressed  women  of  this  country  ?  How  many  thousands 
of  them,  by  a  three-months’  instruction,  might  be  usefully  employed  in 
the  lying-in  room  as  midwives,  instead  of  their  legitimate  occupation  being, 
to  the  scandal  of  all  decency,  monopolized  by  men,  who  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of,  to  them,  so  humiliating  an  occupation  !  Really,  if  men  will 
so  demean  themselves  as  to  perform  a  woman’s  office,  let  it  be  confined  to 
the  distaff  and  spindle.  At  all  events,  let  them  not  intrude  themselves 
into  places  which,  of  all  others,  ought  to  be  sacred  to  the  female  sex. 

Yours  respectfully, 

A  Mother. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Chr  ono-Thermalist. 

Sir, — Is  it  not  an  infamous  thing,  that  while  Alexander  Walker,  old 
and  blind,  is  living  in  Edinburgh  in  poverty  and  privation,  the  widow  of 
Sir  C.  Bell  should  be  enjoying  a  government  pension  of  £50  a-year,  in 
consideration  of  Sir  C.  Bell’s  plagiarism  of  Alexander  Walker’s  discovery 
of  the  duplex  influence  of  the  Spinal  Nerves?  Truth,  Sir,  owes  you 
something  for  the  first  exposure  of  this  vile  job. 

Your  Admirer, 


C.  D. 
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203,  Brown  Street,  Richmond,  Virg.,  U.  S., 
Sept.  14  thf  1850. 

Highly  respected  Sir, — Through  our  mutual  friend  and  co-labourer, 
Dr.  William  Turner,  of  New  York,  I  became  acquainted  with  you  and 
your  efforts  at  Medical  Reform.  Having  read  your  Lectures  on  the 
Fallacy  of  Physic,  as  taught  in  the  schools,  I  was  at  once  prepared  to  hid 
you  God  speed  in  such  a  noble  undertaking.  I  have  always  been  eclectic 
in  medicine,  and  hence  I  was  the  better  prepared  to  appreciate  your 
labours.  Many,  very  many  thanks,  my  dear  Sir,  are  due  to  you  for  laying 
open  the  rottenness  of  old  schoolism,  and  shedding  the  clear  light  of 
medical  truth  upon  the  public  mind.  You  have  immortalized  your  name 
by  the  great  and  highly  important  discoveries  you  have  made  of  the 
Unity  of  Morbid  Action,  the  Periodicity  of  all  disease,  and  the  Electric 
action  of  remedial  agents.  These  are  principles  founded  in  nature ;  they 
are  the  principles  of  the  Universe.  All  nature  is  a  mighty  unit— -all 
nature  is  periodical — all  nature  is  electric  ! 

But  time  and  space  forbid  my  saying  more  at  present.  I  wish  to  have 
the  great  pleasure  of  a  monthly  perusal  of  the  Chrono-Thermalist,  and 
take  this  opportunity  of  most  earnestly  requesting  its  being  forwarded  to 
me  at  this  place.  I  want  all  the  hack  numbers.  I  will  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Dr.  Turner  for  its  payment. 

With  the  most  profound  respect  for  your  learning,  talents,  and,  above 
all,  your  moral  courage  and  mental  independence,  I  subscribe  myself, 

Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

John  Tomlin  Walsh,  M.D. 

To  Dr.  Samuel  Dickson,  Piccadilly,  London. 


HOMCEOPATHY  AND  HYDROPATHY. 

(From  the  New  York  Medical  Gazette.) 

The  temporary  prevalence  of  Homoeopathy  is  owing  to  the  extravagance 
of  physicians  in  their  use  of  medicines,  and  the  rashness  of  misguided 
tyros  in  the  profession  [is  Dr.  Watson  a  tyro — Dr.  Watson  called  in  by 
all  the  apothecaries?],  whose  folly  in  this  respect  has  shaken  the  public 
confidence  in  our  science,  and  prepared  the  popular  mind  for  anything  in 
the  shape  of  improvement  in  this  respect,  however  fictitious.  Quackery 
in  every  department  avails  itself  of  those  medical  follies  ;  and  Homoeo- 
patliists  joining  the  hue  and  cry  against  mercurial  practice  and  blood¬ 
letting,  because  of  the  excess  to  which  both  these  valuable  [?J  means  have 
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been  perverted,  have  been  making  capital  out  of  this  popular  prejudice — 
a  prejudice,  by  the  way,  which  is  not  without  cause,  by  reason  of  the 
abuse  of  both  mercury  and  bleeding  by  indiscreet  and  visionary  physicians 
[Dr.  Watson,  &c.,  &c.].  Better  far  that  diseases  should  be  left  to  the 
unaided  conservative  powers  of  the  system,  to  abstinence  and  regimen,  as 
Homoeopathy  leaves  them,  than  to  bleed  to  the  extent  recently  recom¬ 
mended  by  certain  distinguished  phlebotomists ;  or  give  calomel  in  tea¬ 
spoonful  doses,  as  practised  by  many  of  our  southern  and  western  prac¬ 
titioners.  Such  violence,  apart  from  its  mischiefs  to  the  public  health, 
gives  countenance  and  character  to  every  species  of  quackery;  and  while 
it  has  conferred  upon  Homoeopathy  an  evanescent  popularity  in  this 
country,  it  is  now  giving  currency  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  to  the  far 
more  rational  and  consistent  system  of  Hydropathy,  or  Water  Cure.  An 
obscure  German  peasant  has  acquired  an  immense  popularity  on  the 
continent  in  the  treatment  of  both  medical  and  surgical  diseases,  by  this 
Water  Cure,  aided  by  air,  diet,  and  exercise.  It  has  since  been  elaborated 
into  a  systemized  form,  under  the  name  of  Hydropathy  ;  and  honest 
Homoeopathists,  disgusted  with  the  fooleries  of  their  own  imposture,  have 
gone  over  to  Hydropathy,  so  that  it  has  become  the  reigning  empiricism 
of  all  Europe. 


(From  the  New  York  Atlas.) 

The  People’s  Monthly  Medical  Enquirer;  or,  Chrgno-Thermalist. 
— This  London  new  periodical,  though  only  six  months  old,  is  creating  a 
medical  revolution  in  Great  Britain.  The  Chrono-Thermalists  eschew  the 
use  of  the  lancet  in  toto,  the  abuse  of  calomel  and  other  medicines ;  and 
claim  that  they  pursue  the  only  true  course — viz,  the  middle  line  between 
the  extremes  of  Allopathy  on  the  one  hand,  which  does  too  much,  and 
Homoeopathy  on  the  other,  which  does  too  little — thus  successfully  per¬ 
forming  the  difficult  task  of  steering  clear  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  The 
work  will  shortly  be  reprinted  in  this  city. 


“  PRINCELY  DONATION.” 

The  following  paragraph  appears  in  a  late  Number  of  the  Medical 
Times.  We  extract  it,  with  its  grandiloquent  heading,  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  our  readers  : — 

“  Princely  Donation. — Dr.  G.  L.  Roupell,  one  of  the  Physicians  of 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  has  just  enriched  that  noble  institution  with 
portraits  of  Drs.  Watson  and  Latham,  taken  by  that  distinguished  artist, 
Mr.  Pickcrsgill.” — Medical  Times ,  Oct.  12,  1850. 
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SPANISH  DOCTORS. 

t  found  myself,  immediately  on  my  arrival,  a  sufferer  from  illness, 
the  consequence  of  nocturnal  travelling;  and  not  the  most  agreeable 
feature  of  the  case  was  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  consult  a  doctor.  As 
the  complaint,  though  new  to  me,  was  not  unfrequent  in  the  country, 
I  judged  it  might  possibly  have  for  its  cure  some  one  of  those  simple 
remedies  with  which  most  countries  are  supplied  in  reference  to  their 
own  peculiar  maladies.  The  remedy,  however,  of  my  Sangrado  was 
much  more  simple  than  I  anticipated.  He  desired  me  to  abstain  from 
wine,  which  I  seldom  tasted ;  to  imbibe  cooling  beverages,  which  I  had 
been  doing  ever  since  the  dog-days  began,  and  there  his  prescription 
ended ;  in  short,  he  acted  as  his  countrymen  generally  do  in  affairs  of  the 
most  urgent  moment — did  nothing  but  talk  a  great  deal.  Truth,  however, 
compels  me  to  record,  that,  humbly  as  we  may  estimate  such  conduct  in 
general,  it  is  the  most  desirable,  at  the  hands  of  a  Spanish  practitioner. 
In  fact,  the  state  of  medical  skill  and  science  here  is  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
and  has  advanced  little,  if  at  all,  since  the  days  of  Gil  Bias.  The  authori¬ 
ties  and  dogmas  venerated  in  his  day,  are  far  from  being  disowned  by  the 
modern  successors  of  Sangrado ;  and  I  really  found,  upon  inspecting 
the  libraries  of  two  or  three  medical  friends,  that  the  volumes  on  their 
shelves  were  generally  publications  of  the  last  century,  with  an 
occasional  production  of  a  later  date.  This  treatment  argues  badly  for  the 
patient  who  invokes  their  assistance;  yet,  whatever  we  may  think,  it 
satisfies  the  Andalusians,  who  are  content  to  be  killed  in  the  same  way  that 
their  forefathers  were  despatched,  and  would,  perhaps,  rebel  against  a 
change  for  the  better  in  the  systems  consecrated  by  time. —  Cities  and  Wilds 
of  Andalusia. 


PURIFICATION  OF  WATER  BY  ANIMALS  AND  VEGETABLES 
—BALANCE  OF  ORGANIC  LIFE. 

Mr.  Warrington  has  for  a  year  past  kept  twelve  gallons  of  water  in  a 
state  of  admirably  balanced  purity  by  the  action  of  two  gold-fish,  six  water- 
snails,  and  two  or  three  specimens  of  the  elegant  aquatic  plant  known  as 
Valisneria  spiralis.  Before  the  water-snails  were  introduced,  the  decayed 
leaves  of  the  Valisneria  caused  a  growth  of  slimy  mucus,  which  made  the 
water  turbid,  and  threatened  to  destroy  both  plants  and  fish.  But,  under 
the  improved  arrangement,  the  slime,  as  fast  as  it  is  engendered,  is  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  water-snails,  which  re-produce  it  ( i.e .  the  slime)  in  the 
shape  of  young  snails,  whose  tender  bodies  again  furnish  a  succulent  food 
to  the  fish;  while  the  Valisneria  plants  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  excreted 
by  the  respiration  of  their  companions,  fixing  the  carbon  in  their  growing 
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stems  and  luxuriant  blossoms,  and  returning  the  oxygen  (during  sunshine, 
in  visible  bubble  streams)  for  the  respiration  of  the  snails  and  the  fish . 
The  spectacle  of  perfect  equilibrium  thus  simply  maintained  between 
animal  and  vegetable,  and  inorganic  activity,  is  certainly  striking  and 
beautiful ;  and  experiment  alone  can  determine  how  far  such  means  may 
be  made  available  hereafter  on  a  larger  scale  for  keeping  tanked  water 
clear  and  sweet. —  Quarterly  Review ,  September. 

*  **  This  is  a  most  ingenious  application  of  the  “happy  family”  prin¬ 
ciple  to  an  important  purpose.  The  suggestion  here  thrown  out  by  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Reviewer  is  really  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
With  a  sufficient  number  of  gold-fish  and  water-snails,  their  scheme  of 
supplying  the  great  metropolis  with  rain-water  from  Bagshot  Heath,  at 
the  rate  of  forty  millions  of  gallons  per  day,  would  be  perfect.  According 
to  the  above  experiment,  one  gold-fish  and  three  water-snails  have  an 
organic  purifying  power  sufficient  to  keep  in  a  proper  condition  for 
dietic,  domestic,  and  manufacturing  purposes,  six  gallons  of  water.  Those 
who  object  to  aquatic  scavengers  when  seen  through  a  microscope  on  a 
small  scale,  will  probably  have  no  objection  to  the  general  employment, 
by  the  Board  of  Health,  of  visible  gold-fish  and  water-snails !  We  regret 
to  break  into  this  organic  circle,  and  to  suggest  a  doubt  respecting  the 
existence  of  the  equilibrium  alleged  to  be  maintained  by  these  living 
filtering  machines:  but  we  are  compelled  to  ask — Do  the  gold-fish  and 
water-snails  impart  nothing  to  the  water  but  carbonic  acid  ?  Do  the  excreta 
of  these  animals  consist  of  this  gas,  and  of  nothing  else?  If  so,  it  is  a 
very  curious  fact  in  physiology :  if  not,  something  in  addition  to  the 
Valisnerias  would  be  required  for  the  purification  of  the  water. — Medical 
Gazette. 


CAPT.  CLAIIIDGE,  THE  WATER-CURE,  AND  CHllONO- 

THEIIMALISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Capt.  Claridge,  in  his  eulogiums  on  the  Water-Cure,  “goes  the  whole  hog  ” 
with  a  “looseness,”  which,  in  the  West,  would  entitle  it  to  its  appro¬ 
priate  epithet  of  “perfect.”  He  must  be  a  bold  man  who  will  assert  that 
poisons  (meaning  medicines)  never  cure  disease!  Who  believes  it?  What 
says  Experience?  What  says  Reason  ?  Nay,  what  says  the  Bible,  the 
perfection  of  wisdom?  In  Ecclesiasticus,  chap,  xxxviii.,  verse  4,  we  find 
these  -words  : — “  The  Lord  hath  created  medicines  out  of  the  earth ;  and 
he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them.”  Rather  a  reflection  on  the  captain’s 
intelligence ! 

“  But,”  says  Capt.  Claridge,  “  thank  Providence,  the  time  has  arrived, 
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when  the  fallacies  of  the  faculty  are  to  be  made  evident.”  The  time  has 
not  only  arrived,  hut  it  came  many  years  ago.  In  1836,  Dr.  Samuel 
Dickson,  of  London,  published  his  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty ,  or  Chrono- 
Thermal  System  of  Medicine ,  in  which  it  is  very  plainly  shown  that  most 
of  the  cures,  before  his  time,  were  rather  the  result  of  accident  than  of 
true  knowledge.  And  so  highly  has  his  book  been  thought  of,  that  6,000 
copies  have  been  sold  in  London  alone ;  it  has  been  translated  into  the 
German,  French,  and  Swedish  languages,  while  in  this  city,  nearly  the 
half  of  my  second  American  reprint  (as  republished  by  me  for  the  benefit 
of  my  countrymen,  at  my  individual  expense  and  hazard)  has  been  in 
a  few  months  disposed  of,  as  Mr.  Redfield,  of  Clinton  Hall,  Bookseller, 
can  testify.  „ 

In  another  place,  the  captain  remarks: — “Hundreds  of  books,  from 
time  immemorial,  have  been  written  in  favour  of  Water  as  a  curative 
means,  while  not  a  line  is  on  record  to  the  contrary .”  Here  the  captain  is 
again  unfortunate.  Dr.  Dickson,  in  the  very  work  just  mentioned  (page 
54),  puts  these  words  in  capitals : — “  Cold  Water  has  many  virtues,  but  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  its  mode  of  application.”  He  then  adds  this 
note  : — “  Much  is  said  now-a-days  of  Hydropath}^  which,  whether  a 
novelty  or  not,  ought  rather  to  be  called  Hydro-Ja^-y.  When  the  words 
I  have  placed  in  capitals  in  the  text  were  first  printed,  Hydropathy,  or  the 
Cold-Water- Cui'e,  was  not  even  known  by  name  in  England.  Hydropathy 
on  the  right  principle  is  only  a  fragmental  part  of  Chrono-Thermal  means. 
Practised  as  it  is  by  Priessnitz  and  his  followers,  on  the  old  erroneous 
humor- al  doctrine,  it  must  occasionally  injure  those  who  submit;  to  it.  Of 
this  I  lately  had  an  instance  in  the  person  of  a  female  patient,  who  had 
partially  lost  the  use  of  her  right  arm  and  leg.  The  case  was  of  a 
paralytic  kind  ;  and,  among  other  means  for  its  relief,  the  patient  had 
tried  a  Hydropathic  establishment,  which,  she  declares,  not  only  made 
her  worse,  but,  ‘  all  but  killed  her.’  Under  a  Chrono-Thermal  course,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  she  has  very  nearly  recovered  the  original  powder  of  the 
affected  muscles.”  Also,  page  181: — “I  have  stated  in  a  former  note 
that  ‘  Hydropathy  ’  on  a  right  principle,  is  an  excellent  Chrono-Thermal 
remedy.  But,  in  spite  of  the  wrong  principle  on  which  it  is  practised  by 
Priessnitz,  I  am  bound  to  declare,  that  I  think  some  of  the  modifications 
of  his  application  of  cold  water  not  only  original  and  ingenious,  but  also 
exceedingly  serviceable  in  many  diseases.  There  is  no  question  of  their 
utility  in  particular  cases  F 

Towards  the  close  of  his  letter,  Capt.  Claridge  alludes  to  a  case  of  dropsy 
of  the  thigh  and  abdomen,  which  some  medical  goose  had  conceived  to  be 
gangrene.  Under  the  treatment  at  Graefenberg,  it  is  added  as  a  great 
wonder,  that  he  was  able  to  walk  out  in  sixteen  days,  and  a  perfect  cure 
was  expected  in  less  than  three  months.  Bah!  Were  the  captain  in  New 
York,  I  could  show  him  a  person  who  was  cured  of  dropsy  of  the 
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chest  (a  disease  more  formidable  than  the  other,  by  reason  of  the  danger 
of  suffocation)  in  forty-eight  hours — and  that,  too,  by  means  of  the 
despised  medicines  which  “the  Lord  hath  created  out  of  the  earth.” 

Wm.  Turner,  M.D. 

Broadway,  New  York. 


Hydrocephalus  Reconsidered ,  and  its  Relation  to  Inflammation  and  Irritation 
of  the  Brain  Defined ;  with  Cases  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice,  in 
exemplification  of  its  Pathology,  Prevention,  and  Successful  Treatment. 
By  T.  Weeden  Cooke,  Surgeon  to  the  Free  Hospital.  Foolscap  8vo. 
pp.  112.  Highley,  London. 

“The  brochure  of  Mr.  Weeden  Cooke  is  an  eloquent  and  practical 
denunciation  of  what  may  be  called  the  heroic  treatment  of  hydrocephalus 
[water  on  the  brain].  From  his  very  extensive  experience  as  surgeon  to 
the  Free  Hospital,  Mr.  Cooke  has  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  this 
formidable  disease  in  all  its  phases.  Struck  by  the  great  mortality  attendant 
upon  depletory  measures,  and  feeling  convinced  that  it  had  its  origin  in  a 
state  of  constitution  depressed  rather  than  exalted,  he  determined  to  in¬ 
vestigate  its  pathological  conditions.  These  he  minutely  details,  and  shows 
that  it  can  only  be  treated  with  success  by  moderate  and  unstimulating 
support.  The  success  attending  Mr.  Cooke’s  treatment  offers  something 
like  a  guarantee  of  the  correctness  of  his  [?]  principles.” — Lancet. 


CONSULTATION.— No.  VI.— THE  APOTHECARIES. 

• 

Present. — Mr.  Squibb,  Mr.  Propert,  Mr.  Tagart,  Mr.  Chilver,  Mr.  Chol- 
mondley,  Mr.  Pope,  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Hammerton.  (Closed  doors, 
and  no  M.D.’s  admitted  !) 

Mr.  Chilver. — Who  said  the  Chrono-Thermalist  must  die 
Within  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Fuller. - Not  I ! 

Mr.  Hammerton. - Nor  I ! 

Mr.  Pope. - Nor  I ! 

Mr.  Cholmondley. — God  grant  it  may  come  to  a  finish  soon  ! 

See  how  it  thunders  each  successive  moon. 

Mr.  Squibb. — Some  say  the  end  of  earthly  things  draws  near — 

The  end  of  Physic  shortly  must  appear ; 

Our  foremost  writers  all  at  fault,  or  dead — 

Whom  have  we  now  to  battle  in  their  stead? 

James  Johnson  gone  to  heaven,  or  with  his  gods 
Where’er  they  be — and  all  at  ends  and  odds ; 
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Forbes,  in  whose  talents  most  of  us  had  hope, 

Has  only  done  his  worst  to  fix  the  rope. 

Still  doing  and  undoing — twisting — tricking — 

What  good  his  “Ague-Cheek”  and  “ Ague-Zh’c&-ing ? ” 
“The  Homer,  the  Hippocrates,  and  Plato  ” — 

He  (Forbes)  had  had  such  pleasant  things  to  say  to — 
With  trimly-turned  “tiara” — fitting  crown 
For  one  he  could  so  easily  write  down ! — 

His  “  Laycock-lunars,”  and  his  “  Holland-hlinds  ” — 

His  “measure  of  the  periods”  of  both  kinds — 

His  “Theory  of  Physic,”  old  and  new — 

The  “  fitful  fever”  he  could  not  “  eschew;” 

All  ridiculed — all  laughed  at — all  returned 
With  wit  that  hit,  and  irony  that  burned ; 

Finished  by  arrows  shot  from  his  own  quiver, 

Behold  him  sunk  for  ever,  and  for  ever ! 

Mr.  Hammerton.— -Have  we  not  Carpenter  and  Bushnan  still  ? 
Have  we  not  Wakley,  with  the  power  and  will, 

And  Lankester?  St.  George’s  rising  school 
Will  say  that  he,  at  least,  is  not  a  fool ! 

Mr.  Chilver. — Why,  as  for  Carpenter,  he’s  all  “tea-tottle;  ” 
Bushnan,  mere  soda-water  in  the  bottle  ; 

Wakley,  like  wine,  gets  rather  old  and  musty — 

Besides,  he  never  in  his  life  was  trusty  ; 

Then  Lankester,  a  clever  book-worm  merely— 

What  can  he  do  for  us  ? 

Mr.  Fuller. - Oh,  next  to  nothing  nearly. 

Mr.  Hammerton. — While,  like  an  ogre,  Dickson  stops  the  porch, 
And  holds  with  steady  hand  his  Chronal  torch  ; 

The  men  we  puffed  as  “gods” — the  men  to  whom 
The  people  knelt  in  the  prevailing  gloom, 

As  slaves  still  kneel  to  kings — behold  them  bare, 

Reduced  to  pigmies  by  its  truthful  glare. 

Mr.  Chilver. — See  Brodie  sinking  to  a  plagiarist — see 

Copland  and  Marshal  Hall,  how  grand  they  be — 

“  Wood  pavement  and  malaria,”  and — eheu  ! 

The  “  Farady  and  Ariadne  clue  !  ” 

See  Holland  seeking  where  to  hide  his  head, 

Pillowed  “  amid  old  notes  ”  in  fear  and  dread ; 
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See  Watson,  too,  dissected  to  the  bone — 

A  god  no  more — a  tiling  of  brass  and  stone. 

Mr.  Tagart. — Ah  !  don’t  you  bless  him  for  the  pains  he  took 
To  fill  the  foolscap  of  his  blundering  book ; 

To  say — unsay — and  senselessly  to  show 
“  All  that  we  know,  is  that  we  nothing  know  !  ” 

Mr.  Squibb. — However  difficult  to  gulp  it  down, 

Take  my  advice — the  temper  of  the  town 
Is  turning  rapidly  from  us  and  ours, 

And  threatens  to  annihilate  our  powers. 

Look  round ;  the  rich — the  poor — all  ranks  unite 
To  ridicule  our  order — snub  us  quite. 

With  Homoeopaths,  and  quacks  of  every  kind, 

Nothing  can  save  us  but  a  master  mind — 

One  that  can  strongly  influence  thinking  men  ; 

At  any  price  secure  a  vigorous  pen. 

Mr.  Pope. — Who  wields  it? 

Mr.  Squibb. — Who?  Dickson,  in  truth  and  deed  ! 

Mr.  Tagart. — Then  let  him  take  at  once  his  right,  the  lead., 

To  him  opposed,  we  fall ! — on  terms  with  him, 

Once  more  with  prosperous  winds  we  safely  swim. 

Pitch  Watson  to  the  devil — yes,  pitch  all 
Who  meanly  by  our  means  would  upward  crawl 
However  brainless ! — turn  the  leaf  anew, 

And  all  combine  great  objects  to  pursue; 

Another  life  let  each  of  us  begin, 

Act  honestly,  and  call  true  genius  in 
To  mend  our  morals,  and  reform  our  trade — 

To  change  the  mode  in  which  our  art  is  paid ; 

Not  time,  but  talent — payment  for  the  case; 

Let  that  preserve  us  from  things  vile  and  base. 

No  more  put  “puppet  doctors”  in  condition 
To  lord  it  o’er  the  truly  great  physician. 

These  be  your  study.  Physic  then  may  rise — 

Resume  its  proper  rank  in  people’s  eyes, 

And  cease  to  be,  as  many  now  are  feeling  it — 

The  art  of  length ’ning  sickness — nicknamed  “  healing  ”  it ! 


ls£  December ,  1850. 

Reader  !  for  the  nonce,  we  shall  suppose  you  a 
Medical  Student,”  very  fairly  brought  up,  and  very  passibly 
educated,  as  times  go ;  that  is  to  say,  in  arithmetic  you  have 
mastered  the  rule  of  three,  and  in  Euclid  you  have  got  some 
way  beyond  the  Pons  Asinorum.  You  possess,  of  course,  the 
usual  modicum  of  Latin  ;  your  Greek  may  be  small  enough — 
no  matter  ;  you  can,  at  all  events,  read  and  write  your  mother 
tongue  with  facility.  •  With  these  accomplishments,  your 
morals  have  not  been  neglected.  You  have  been  taught, 
again  and  again,  to  do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by  ; 
while  the  law  of  repetition  has  strengthened  your  impression 
of  the  great  truth,  that  in  going  through  life  honesty  is  the 
best  policy.  Possibly  you  have  some  little  ambition.  You 
do  not  want  for  industry ;  and,  looking  around  you,  you 
have  by  this  time  perceived  that  you  can  see  through  a  mill¬ 
stone  as  far  as  your  fellows.  The  world  is  before  you,  and 
“  time  and  chance  happen  to  all  men.”  Nil  desperandum 
is,  therefore,  your  motto.  Why  should  it  be  otherwise  ? 
Your  future  is  tinged  with  the  sunshine ; — and  thus,  when  your 
education  shall  be  finished,  you  have  every  hope  of  getting 
on.  Greater  blockheads  than  you,  at  least,  have  succeeded  in 
physic.  Already  in  the  class-room  you  have  heard  something 
of  “medical  science” — what  a  fine  thing  it  is,  and  what  a 
dignified  profession  you  have  adopted.  You  are,  therefore, 
very  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  have  every  disposition  to  improve 
your  advantages.  In  time  you  shall  be  able  to  tell  every 
process  of  every  bone  of  the  skeleton,  and  have  no  difficulty 
in  discussing  every  deviation  of  any  artery  of  the  body — not 
one  of  which  but  you  shall  know  by  heart.  Chemistry  and 
the  materia  medica  will  be  at  your  fingers’  ends ;  and  for  the 
“  thousand-and-one  ”  diseases  which  it  has  pleased  learned 
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men  to  say  the  body  is  liable  to,  you  will  not  be  without  an 
armoury  of  remedies.  In  a  word,  you  will  know  all  that  is 
taught  in  the  lecture-room  and  the  hospital,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  split  hairs  with  anybody  on  the  after-death  secrets  ol 
the  dead-house.  You  now  get  your  diploma,  and  go  your 
way  rejoicing  !  Whether  to  settle  in  town  or  country  is  the 
next  question.  Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  both  ;  but  you 
— you,  who  are  a  young  fellow  of  spirit,  may  very  naturally 
turn  up  your  nose  at  a  country  life,  and  determine  on 
London.  So,  after  passing  a  few  months  with  your  friends 
at  the  seaside,  or  away  from  the  sea,  as  the  case  may  happen, 
back  you  hie  to  the  great  metropolis.  Now  of  twenty  young¬ 
sters  such  as  you,  how  many  do  you  think  will  ever  be  able 
to  live  by  their  profession  ? — how  many  will  get  their  bread 
by  it?  Sixteen  or  eighteen,  doubtless.  Guess  again.  Well, 
ten  or  a  dozen,  at  all  events.  Poor  young  man  !  Nineteen  of 
twenty  persons  following  the  course  you  propose,  with  all 
your  science — thrice  your  skill — and  ten  times  your  experi- 
ence,  would  starve ;  while  the  twentieth  will  not  be  sure  of 
success.  Suppose,  nevertheless,  a  particular  young  gentleman 
succeeds,  to  his  heart’s  content,  you  will  naturally  be  anxious 
to  know  how  he  has  acquired  his  enviable  position.  By  doing, 
of  course,  to  others  as  he  would  be  done  by ;  and  remember¬ 
ing  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Plow  little  you  know  of 
this  wicked  world  and  its  ways  !  With  all  your  chemistry, 
you  have  not  yet  learned  the  art  that  some  people  possess — 
the  art  of  transmuting  base  metal  into  gold.  Cast  your  eye 
to  the  top  of  the  medical  tree ;  whom  do  you  see  there  ? 
Men  of  genius,  doubtless.  You  believe  it  to  be  impossible, 
at  least,  that  in  physic,  as  in  fermentation,  the  scum  should 
be  at  the  top.  Too  confiding  young  man !  Medical 
life,  at  the  present  moment,  is  a  fermentation  throughout. 
No  cauldron  ever  seethed  and  bubbled  like  the  medical 
cauldron  at  this  hour.  All  is  struggle,  struggle,  struggle, 
who  shall  get  uppermost.  A  terrible  neck-and-neck  race  is 
the  medical  race  now,  with  so  many  competitors,  and  every 
art  and  scheme  put  in  practice  to  insure  success.  Fair  play 
is  completely  out  of  the  question.  That  is  why  on  the 
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medical  turf,  as  at  Newmarket,  there  is  a  deal  of  corruption 
and  underhand  work,  that  take  the  uninitiated  a  long  time  to 
find  out.  Exempli  gratia,  we  will  ask  you  a  question  or 
two.  Who  takes  the  lead  in  the  West  End  of  London  at 
the  present  moment  ?  Dr.  Watson,  to  be  sure.  Ay,  to  be 
sure  he  does — and  by  what  right  ?  The  right  of  superior 
science  ?  Eheu  !  read  Dr.  Watson’s  Practice  of  Physic !  And 
who  now  fills  the  highest  post  of  honour  a  physician  can  fill  ? 
who  is  now  the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ? 
Dr.  Paris,  of  “  Swiney  cup”  notoriety!  Are  you  satisfied? 
No,  not  quite.  Plow  difficult  to  convince  enthusiastic  people 
like  you,  that  this  is  not  the  golden  age!  With  you,  and 
people  like  you,  London  is  only  another  word  for  California. 

The  great  difficulty  to  overcome  with  most  people  is 
prejudice .  What  is  prejudice  ?  Only  another  instance  of  the 
force  of  the  lav/  of  repetition — the  hearing  a  thing,  or  a 
dogma,  over  and  over  again,  without  question  or  examina¬ 
tion,  till  it  become  a  belief — a  faith — a  religion — a  reality. 
Such  has  been  your  case,  and  yet  you  aspire  to  the  name  of 
philosopher.  Now  you  will  pardon  us  if  we  tell  you,  that  no 
man  can  learn  philosophy  in  that  way.  With  Descartes,  we 
hold  that  “  no  man  has  a  title  to  the  name  of  philosopher, 
who  has  not,  at  least  once  in  his  life,  doubted  all  he  had  been 
previously  taught.”  Remember,  we  say  et  taught !  ”  We  have 
been  all  taught  many  things,  which  even  our  teachers  them¬ 
selves  believed  to  be  truth,  but  which  an  after  examination 
has  made  us  wonder  how  we,  they,  or  anybody  else,  could 
ever  have  accepted  in  that  light.  The  only  way  to  know  the 
value  of  a  thing  is  to  examine  it.  If  you  really  wish  to  know 
what  manner  of  men  wield  the  medical  sceptre  at  present, 
read  their  writings — examine  and  analyze  their  published 
works.  In  this  particular  instance,  you  do  not  require  to  call 
out  by  the  wayside,  “  Oh,  that  mine  enemy  would  write  a 
book  !  ”  Everybody  writes  a  book  now-a-days— everybody,  at 
any  rate,  who  would  be  thought  very  scientific. 

“  Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one’s  self  in  print — 

A  book’s  a  book,  altho’  there’s  nothing  in’t.” 

To  write  a  book  about  nothing,  to  some  people  might  be 
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difficult ;  to  fill  a  book  with  nonsense,  what  more  easy  !  But 
the  book  you  particularly  want  just  now,  is  a  book  written 
by  some  great  ruling  doctor  of  the  day ;  a  book  to  serve  as  a 
text  book  for  young  gentlemen  like  yourself.  You  will  find 
the  work  you  want  at  any  medical  library.  What  do  wre  say  ? 
Dr.  Watson’s  Practice  of  Physic  is  to  be  found  on  the  shell 
of  every  London  apothecary.  Take  down  those  two  ponderous 
tomes — don’t  be  frightened.  You  have  an  interest  in  knowing 
what  they  contain — your  bread  depends  upon  it.  So  set  to 
work,  and  find  out  what  Dr.  Watson  knows  about  disease. 
Begin  at  once  by  examining  Dr.  Watson’s  facts  and  figures; 
doubt  almost  every  one  of  his  inferences,  and  be  particular  in 
looking  out  for  discrepancies.  Take  nothing  on  credit — 
doubt  everything.  But  you  need  not,  like  Lord  Eldon,  go 
on  doubting  for  thirty  years.  No  !  a  very  few  weeks  in  that 
vein  will  smooth  the  path  wonderfully.  Get  rid  of  the  weeds 
and  briars,  and  start  afresh.  It  will  be  curious  if,  at  the  end 
of  your  journey,  you  come  to  any  but  the  conclusion  we  have 
come  to — namely,  that  as  things  are  now  managed  in  the 
profession  of  physic,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  race  can 
be  to  the  swift — the  battle  to  the  strong — or  riches  to  men  of 
understanding  !  We  have  had  a  pretty  long  experience  in  the 
matter — twenty  years,  and  upwards.  We  have  examined  it 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  that  is  the  result  of  our  cogitations. 
The  doctors  now  at  the  top  of  the  tree — “  the  consulting 
physicians,”  as  they  are  called — are  mere  puppets,  whom  the 
men-midwives  of  a  district  secretly  agree  among  themselves 
to  call  in  to  conceal  their  bad  work ;  pliant,  easy,  pudding¬ 
headed  gentlemen,  who  never  trouble  themselves,  or  anybody 
else,  about  the  abstract  truth  of  a  tiling' — their  only  motto 
being,  “  Whatever  is,  is  right.”  The  late  Dr.  Baillie  truly 
described  the  road  to  success  in  physic  when  he  said,  “  All 
that  is  wanted  for  that,  is  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
practice  of  physic,  with  a  little  sagacity  in  the  ways  of  the 
world.”.  And  what  does  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  physic  consist  in  ?  Simply  in  this — a  knowledge  of  the 
medical  routine  which,  right  or  wrong,  happens  to  be  the 
fashion  of  the  day.  It  may  be  a  succession  of  blunders 
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throughout — no  matter ;  it  is  the  practice  of  the  men  at  the 
top  of  the  tree.  It  is,  therefore,  “  legitimate  medicine !  ” 
How  to  “  make  much  ado  about  nothing,”  is  the  great  business 
of  the  modern  doctor ;  and  he  who  can  u  fuss”  the  most  with 
his  patient  will  soon  be  sure  to  walk  a-head  of  the  honest 
fool,  who,  by  his  superior  skill  and  conscientiousness,  chooses 
to  make  little  ado  about  something.  In  other  words,  he  who 
shall  prolong  a  sickness  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his 
confederate,  the  apothecary,  will  not  be  long  in  taking  the 
place  of  him  wTho,  in  the  quickest,  safest,  and  surest  manner, 
is  ever  ready  to  render  relief  to  the  patient.  Hence  you  see, 
that  the  art  of  physic,  as  at  present  practised,  is  not  so  much 
the  art  of  curing  sickness,  as  it  is  the  art  of  making  the  most 
of  it  so  long  as  it  will  last ;  the  art  of  conducting  a  case  in 
the  most  favourable  manner  for  those  who  live  by  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  others.  And  such  British  medicine  must  remain, 
till  the  laity  be  better  instructed  in  this  particular  matter — 
till,  in  a  word,  they  shall  know  themselves,  and  the  laws  that 
govern  the  interior  of  their  own  bodies.  From  one  thing  and 
another,  this  at  least  is  certain — that  the  profession  of  physic 
is  not  a  whit  removed  from  downright  quackery.  In  fact,  it 
is  quackery  all  through — quackery  systematically  practised. 
The  present  mode  of  remunerating  medical  men  contributes 
greatly  to  make  this  result  inevitable.  If,  then,  you  intend 
to  practise  with  success  as  a  physician,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  prescribe  for  the  apothecary  ;  order  physic  in  such 
quantities  as  will  best  suit  the  purpose  of  the  men-midwives 
with  whom  you  “  work  ;  ”  put  honour  and  conscience  entirely 
at  defiance ;  and — we  will  not  say  your  fortune  is  made,  but 
you  will  vegetate  very  fairly,  at  least — bread  and  butter  you 
will  be  sure  to  have.  Cure  your  patient,  like  an  honest  man, 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  you  have  no  chance  what¬ 
ever — none !  If  you  would  do  the  latter,  you  must  possess  a 
fortune  before  you  begin ;  if  without  it,  you  will  not  do  the 
former — you  must  starve.  Possibly,  however,  like  many  we 
know,  you  will  take  the  times  as  they  are,  and  the  profession 
as  it  is  ;  and,  by  a  little  elasticity  of  conscience,  justify  the 
present  universal  practice  of  making  a  job  of  a  sickness,  by 
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saying  you  must  live.  In  that  case,  with  a  great  man,  now 
dead — Prince  Talleyrand — when  his  apothecary,  in  answer  to 
his  taunts  for  sending  him  in  drugs  unnecessarily,  said,  “ Mais , 
Monseigneur ,  il  faut  vivre ,”  we  reply,  “  Mais  non — nous  non 
voyons  pas  la  necessite .”  Rather  than  lead  such  a  degraded 
life,  die  at  once!  or,  better  still,  escape  both  death  and  de¬ 
gradation,  by  hewing  your  way  in  the  wilderness  with  a 
hatchet.  Emigrate,  and  be  useful  to  yourself  and  your  fellow- 
men.  Do  not,  like  the  swindler,  lead  an  entire  life  of  false 
pretences. 


BY 

DR.  DICKSON,  its  DISCOVERER. 

(  Continued  from  page  370.) 

“  While  the  earth  remaineth ,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  day 
and  night,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  cold  and  heat ,  shall 
not  cease.”  Such  is  the  scriptural  enunciation  of  the  Peri¬ 
odicity  of  the  globe  we  inhabit — that  globe  which,  in  its 
movements,  is  but  a  type  of  the  movements  of  the  universe. 
The  Periodicity  of  movement,  then,  of  all  nature,  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  opinion — it  is  a  great  and  unquestionable 
fact.  In  every  department  of  natural  science,  Periodicity 
may  be  traced.  It  may  be  traced,  indeed,  under  circum¬ 
stances  where  d  priori  we  should  scarcely  think  of  looking 
for  it.  Witness  the  following,  from  a  recent  Number  of  the 
Athenaeum : — 

“  The  Doctrine  of  Chances. — In  the  seeming  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Nature’s  caprices,  she  is  fixed  and  definite.  Every¬ 
thing  appears  PERIODIC .  Of  a  million  of  vessels  sailing 
the  ocean,  the  same  number  will  be  wrecked  every  decade — 
of  a  million  of  houses,  a  similar  number  will  be  burnt — of 
a  million  living  persons,  so  many  will  die.  The  extensive 
application  of  this  law  is  one  of  the  most  useful  results  oj 
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modern  civilization.  On  the  other  side  we  can  take  host¬ 
ages  of  fortune.”  In  other  words,  prevention  is  better  than 
cure ! 

A  writer  in  the  London  News  extends  the  doctrine  of 
.  .  .  £ 

Periodicity  even  to — 

“  Speculation  in  Cotton  ! — Whether  commercial  re¬ 
vulsions  be  or  be  not  as  necessary  and  inevitable  as  are  the 
flux  and  efflux  of  the  tide,  forms  a  curious  and  doubtful 
question.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  addition  to  those  which  are 
superinduced  by  purely  political  causes,  and  which  can  never 
be  clearly  foreseen  or  thoroughly  guarded  against,  they  make 
their  appearance  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  if  not  at 
periods  exactly  regular ,  at  least  in  cycles,  of  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  determine  the  average  extent.  Difficult  though 
it  be  accurately  to  determine  the  principles  which  regulate 
them,  they  are  usually  found  preceded  by  symptoms,  and 
followed  by  results,  bearing  an  analogy,  if  not  a  resemblance, 
to  each  other.  A  close  attention  to  those  on  the  part  of  our 
business  men,  would  go  far  towards  the  dissemination  of  that 
sound  information  respecting  the  laws  of  trade  which  would 
greatly  mitigate  the  severity  of  commercial  revulsions  ”  [con¬ 
vulsions]. 

A  knowledge  of  the  simple  law  which  governs  the  mon¬ 
soons,  prevents  navigators  from  wasting  many  months  in  un¬ 
availing  attempts  to  sail  against  them.  The  researches  of 
Espy,  Redfield,  Maury,  and  others,  while  investigating  the 
periodic  law  which  regulates  the  course  of  the  winds  and  of 
the  storms,  have  already  been  of  vast  benefit  to  navigation. 

What  an  important  subject  for  study  is  this  great  law  of 
Periodicity  !  Yet  such  has  been  the  prevailing  ignorance  on 
the  matter,  as  regards  medical  science,  that  Dr,  Vfatson,  a 
great  London  “  medicine-man,”  will  not  admit  the  possibility 
of  Periodicity  in  the  movements  of  any  diseased  body  what¬ 
ever,  without  the  presence  of  “  malaria.”  With  the  school¬ 
men  of  his  time,  Dr.  Watson  holds  that  malaria,  or  “  impure 
air,”  is  the  sole  cause  of  periodic  intermission  and  return  — 
not  in  Ague  or  Periodic  Fever  only — but  in  every  other 
disease  where  Periodicity  can  be  traced.  But  so  far  from 
this  being  the  case — so  far  from  these  tidal  phenomena  being 
dependent  on  malaria,  or  any  other  external  influence,  I  hope 
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I  have  proved,  to  demonstration,  that  the  tendency  to  repe¬ 
tition,  and  to  regularity  of  the  period  of  repetition,  is  the 
law  of  all  living  movements,  whether  morbid  or  sane.  It  is 
a  great  internal  law — a  law  inherent  in  all  living  bodies, 
whether  in  health  or  disorder.  While  irregularity  of  move¬ 
ment,  on  the  contrary,  may  he  the  production  of  the  irregular 
application  of  any  external  disturbing  influence  to  which 
the  living  body  may  be  exposed.  But  let  me  explain  what 
I  mean  by  the  word  “  external.”  Not  only  do  I  include 
under  this  term  every  possible  atmospheric,  telluric,  and 
meteoric  change — poisons  of  all  kinds — blows,  burns,  and 
other  chemical  and  mechanical  influences — with  all  the 
various  causes  of  the  ever-varying  mental  emotions  ; — hut  I 
include  under  it  certain  agencies  which,  though  interior ,  are 
yet  not  internal , — agencies,  which  may  even  have  been  the 
production  of  the  body  itself,  but  which,  having  ceased  to  be 
of  it,  may  nevertheless  continue  to  remain  within  its  external 
cavities.  Under  the  word  “  external  ”  I  include  the  various 
calculary  and  other  concretions  which  have  been  found  to 
exist  in  the  alimentary  canal — in  the  biliary  and  renal  appa¬ 
ratus — gall  stone,  stone  in  the  bladder,  &c.,  with  worms,  and 
other  parasites.  In  the  body  all  these  certainly  are,  but  to  it 
they  do  not  belong.  As  regards  their  action  on  the  body,  like 
the  various  foreign  agencies  which  we  more  commonly  include 
under  the  word  “  external,”  one  and  all  of  these  concretions, 
parasites,  & c.,  by  their  accidental  influence  on  the  organism, 
not  only  in  the  first  instance,  may  give  rise  to  every  disease  to 
which  the  individual  constitution  may  be  predisposed — Epi¬ 
lepsy  and  Apoplexy  among  the  number — but  by  their  action 
at  irregular  times,  like  all  the  various  outward  agencies 
irregularly  applied,  they  may  also  give  an  irregularity  to  the 
period  of  return  of  any  paroxysm  whatever.  Regularity  of 
period  belongs  to  the  man  ;  irregularity  of  period,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  result  of  agencies  which,  though  altogether 
independent  of  his  organization,  have  nevertheless  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  its  various  internal  movements.  An  individual, 
for  example,  shall  be  the  subject  of  Epilepsy,  originally 
produced  by  a  deep  debauch,  exposure  to  cold,  a  fever,  or  a 
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fright , — which  Epilepsy  shall,  for  weeks  or  months,  return 
every  third  day  at  a  given  hour,  lasting,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  same  time,  till  a  change  of  weather  comes  on.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  the  regularity  is  altered ;  this  change  of 
weather  sometimes  keeping  the  fit  off  for  a  month,  or  months  : 
sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  rendering  the  paroxysms  more 
frequent,  and  in  such  cases  converting  the  regular  fits  into 
more  or  less  irregular  periodic  attacks.  Such  results  may  not 
only  take  place  from  the  more  tumultuous  atmospheric  tran¬ 
sitions,  but  from  meteoric  changes,  so  slight  as  only  to  be 
appreciated  by  morbidly  sensific  individuals.  A  little  spark, 
in  certain  cases,  may  kindle  a  mighty  fire — a  torch  applied  to 
wet  wood  may  fail  to  do  so.  You  can  easily  conceive  the 
chances  that  may  be  produced  on  epileptic  patients  by  alter¬ 
ations  and  errors  of  diet,  the  irregular  movements  of  intestine 
worms,  and  such  like.  And  all  this  applies  to  every  con- 
'stitutional  disease  to  which  we  are  liable.  The  same  results 
may  be  the  effect  of  any  new  febrile  attack.  Patients  who 
have  had  an  Epilepsy  for  years  may  cease  to  have  it  during  an 
attack  of  Small  Pox  or  Measles  ;  or,  at  all  events,  the  attacks 
during  such  fevers  will  be  changed  at  least  in  their  manner, 
form,  or  period  ;  while  the  same  fevers  occasionally  have  been 
attended  with  the  best  possible  effect-— the  complete  cure  of 
an  Epilepsy,  that  may  have  resisted  every  kind  of  treatment 
that  the  best-instructed  physician  could  devise.  It  was  at 
one  time  the  practice  of  physicians  to  send  epileptic  patients 
to  the  fens — to  a  country  where  the  Ague  was  endemic — 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  Intermittent  Fever,  and  the 
result  sometimes  was  a  perfect  cure  of  the  Epilepsy  ;  more 
frequently  it  was  a  suspension  merely. 

A  just  appreciation  of  the  various  modes  in  which  Epilepsy 
has  been  caused  and  occasionally  cured,  wnuld  have  saved  a 
vast  deal  of  nonsensical  reading  to  the  student,  and  a  vast 
deal  of  torture  and  bad  treatment  to  the  patient.  By  keeping 
before  your  mental  eye  Ague,  or  Periodic  Fever,  as  the  type 
of  all  disease,  you  will  not  only  have  the  type  of  the  true 
nature  of  Epilepsy,  with  its  proper  mode  of  treatment 
during  the  attack,  but  also  a  perfect  clue,  where  practicable, 
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to  the  prevention  of  the  paroxysmal  return.  With  most  writers 
of  the  day,  Dr.  Watson  supposes  Epilepsy  to  be  the  effect  of 
one  of  two  causes — plethora,  a  fulness  of  blood,  or  asthenia , 
a  want  of  that  fluid. 

“  The  first  of  these  unnatural  states,”  he  says,  “  may  be 
redressed  by  regimen  and  exercise,  by  abstinence  from  stimu¬ 
lating  food  and  drink,  and,  if  need  be,  by  direct  depletion. 
The  second,  which  perhaps  is  the  most  common  of  the  two, 
and  which  often  leads  to  local  plethora,  may  be  removed  or 
lessened  by  a  tonic  treatment.”  “  It  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  a 
neglect  of  these  two  somewhat  opposite  conditions  of  general 
plethora  and  general  debility ,  or  to  the  difficulty  which 
sometimes  is  met  with  in  distinguishing  them,  that  such  a 
variety  of  opinions  have  been  expressed  concerning  the 
proper  treatment  of  habitual  Epilepsy.  Plethora  is  to  be 
reduced  without  causing  hurtful  debility ;  tone  is  to  be 
given  without  inducing  dangerous  fulness.  It  requires  some 
nicety  to  carry  the  balance  even,  to  obtain  the  hoped-for 
good,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  evil  that  is  apt  to 
wait  upon  it.  In  very  many  cases  the  requisite  extent  and 
measure  of  the  tonic  plan  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  lowering 
system  on  the  other,  can  only  be  learned  by  careful  trials. 
But  sometimes  the  indications  of  treatment  are  more  plain — 
where  the  patient  is  young,  and  strong,  and  full  of  blood, 
and  not  of  a  particular  moveable  temperament — when  he  has 
a  hard  pulse,  or  any  degree  of  feverishness — when  the  dis¬ 
order  has  supervened  upon  the  suspension  of  some  customary 
discharge,  so  that  there  is  an  obvious  cause  of  plethora 
[Dr.  Watson  forgets  the  cause  of  the  suspension  /]  ;  and 
when  the  disease  is  in  its  early  stage,  and  the  recurrence  of 
the  fits  has  not  yet  been  established  by  habit  [or  by  malaria 
from  the  wood  pavement  ?]  ;  in  any  or  all  of  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  will  often  be  proper  to  abstract  blood  from  tiie 
patient,  and  it  will  always  be  right  to  purge  him  actively , 
and  to  insist  upon  an  abstinent  regimen.” 

From  all  this  you  see  that  Dr.  Watson  takes  almost  a 
purely  mechanical  view  of  Epilepsy  ; — fulness  and  emptiness 
of  the  blood-vessels  are  his  only  guides  to  treatment !  Epi¬ 
lepsy,  with  a  pale  face,  according  to  Dr.  Watson,  is  the  effect 
of  emptiness — Epilepsy  with  turgescence,  and  redness  of  the 
countenance,  is  the  result  of  fulness.  The  tidal  nature  of 
the  disease  he  does  not  in  the-  least  comprehend  ;  he  even 
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forgets  liis  own  observation,  that  both  of  these  conditions  of 
body  may  alternate  in  the  same  person.  But  let  me  do  him 
justice  by  giving  his  own  words  : — 

te  Of  affections  so  different  in  degree,  and  in  some  respects 
so  dissimilar,  you  may  be  disposed  to  ask  whether  they  really 
constitute  the  same  disease.  That  they  are  essentially  of  the 
same  stamp  we  have  this  evidence,  that  both  forms  of  attack 
occur  in  the  same  individual.”  <e  Between  the  two  extremes, 
there  are  many  links  of  gradation.  Sometimes  the  sufferer 
sinks,  or  slides  down  quietly,  and  without  noise  ;  is  pale,  is 
not  convulsed  at  all,  but  insensible,  much  like  one  in  a  state 
of  syncope  ”  [swoon]. 

And  though  both  these  states  may  be  seen  in  the  same  per¬ 
son,  Dr.  Watson  still  harps  upon  plethora  and  asthenia  as  the 
causes.  The  cold  and  hot  stages  of  a  fever-fit  never  once 
present  themselves  to  his  mind !  Reader,  with  “  fitful 
Fever,”  as  the  type  of  all  disease,  you  have  a  great  advantage 
over  Dr.  Watson.  You  have  in  your  hand  the  veritable 
<f  clue  of  Ariadne  ” — a  clue  that  will  take  you,  where  prac¬ 
ticable,  through  every  difficulty  here. 

The  great  art  of  treating  an  epileptic  paroxysm,  when 
treatment  is  called  for,  as  in  the  apoplectic  seizure,  is  to 
approximate  your  appliances  to  those  proper  for  one  or  other 
of  the  cold  and  hot  stages  of  Ague,  according  to  the  form 
which  the  Epilepsy  shall  present — Epilepsy  with  a  pale  face 
and  small  pulse,  or  Epilepsy  with  turgescence  and  heat,  with 
more  or  less  tumult  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels. 

If  in  Epilepsy,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ague  fit,  the  slightest 
appreciable  causes  may  frequently  reproduce  the  paroxysms 
in  people  liable  to  the  disease ;  so,  also,  in  Epilepsy,  as  in 
the  Ague,  may  the  fit  be  occasionally  arrested  by  agencies 
equally  slight.  This  favourable  result  is  more  frequently 
obtained  in  the  petit  mat ,  or  Epilepsy  with  pallor — Epilepsy 
typifying  the  cold  febrile  stage,  than  in  Epilepsy  with  tur¬ 
gescence — Epilepsy  typifying  the  hot.  But,  whether  the 
patient  be  pale  in  the  face,  or  his  convulsions  be  accompanied 
by  the  reverse  state  of  countenance,  the  application  of  a 
ligature  to  the  arms  or  legs  on  the  threatened  invasion  may, 
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as  in  the  Ague,  stop  the  fit  in  a  moment.  This  good  effect  of 
the  ligature  was  not  unknown  to  the  older  writers.  Indeed, 
they  applied  it  on  the  invasion  of  almost  every  disease,  and 
with  a  success  that  would  astonish  the  men  of  our  day,  who 
principally  plan  their  treatment  of  disease  from  what  they  see 
in  the  dead-house.  They  applied  it  in  Ague,  Epilepsy, 
Hysteria,  Gout,  and  Mania — diseases  which,  we  have  been 
lately  told,  have  their  origin  in  poisoned  blood !  Were 
that  the  case,  how  could  such  diseases  yield  to  the  ligature  ? 
How  could  you,  in  that  case,  do  as  Shakspeare’s  words  imply 
you  can  do — 

“Fetter  strong  madness  with  a  silken  thread, 

Cure  aches  with  air,  and  agony  with  words !  ” 

How  could  you  cure  them  by  anything  that  has  cured  them 
— arsenic,  silver,  copper,  &c. — how  could  these  substances  an¬ 
tagonize  a  poison  in  the  blood?  For  myself,  not  only  have  1 
arrested  the  Epileptic  fit  by  tying  a  ribbon  or  a  handkerchief 
round  the  arm,  but  I  have  done  the  same  thing  by  a  look — 
by  an  exclamation,*  and  other  unusual  movements  and  ges¬ 
tures.  With  certain  patients,  you  have  only  to  excite  surprise 
or  attention — no  matter  by  what,  and  you  will  at  once  succeed 
in  stopping  the  paroxysm  of  any  one  of  the  numerous  family 
of  nervous  diseases.  Your  influence  in  this  case  is  indubitably 
exercised  on  the  atoms  of  the  brain !  So  far  as  Epilepsy 
is  concerned,  this  can  only,  of  course,  be  done  while  con¬ 
sciousness  remains.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  Epileptic 
coma — the  Epileptic  insensibility — is  complete,  experience 
teaches  us  that  very  little  can,  or,  indeed,  need  be  done  during 
the  paroxysm.  In  most  cases,  the  patient  is  as  insensible  to 
medication  as  a  dead  man.  Seldom,  except  when  called  to  a 
first  paroxysm,  have  you  any  particular  duty  to  perform 
during  the  comatose  state;  but  when  called  to  a  first  pa¬ 
roxysm,  it  would  not  do  to  stand  with  your  arms  folded.  In 
that  case,  you  must  act.  If  the  patient  be  pale  in  the  face, 
you  must  treat  him  as  if  he  were  in  a  faint ;  apply  hartshorn 
and  other  diffusible  stimuli  to  the -mouth  and  nose,  and  dash 
cold  water  in  the  face.  If  the  countenance  be  red  and  turgid, 
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loosen  the  neckcloth,  dash  cold  water  over  the  head,  and,  if 
practicable,  give  an  emetic.  In  neither  case,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  take  blood  from  the  patient.  Almost  all  that 
Dr.  Watson  says  about  fulness  and  emptiness,  plethora  and 
asthenia,  is  twaddle.  He  mistakes  effects  for  causes.  Where 
was  th e  plethora  ten  minutes  before  the  fit  ?  Ten  minutes  after 
the  paroxysm,  what  about  the  emptiness?  No  doubt,  during 
the  convulsion  there  will  be  wrong  distribution  of  blood, 
whether  as  regards  fulness  or  emptiness  ;  but  attention  to 
temperature  in  the  one  case,  and  the  application  of  stimuli 

in  the  other,  will  better  revive  the  patient  than  any  depriva- 

♦ 

tion  of  blood,  whether  taken  locally,  or  from  the  system  at 
large.  In  the  case  of  the  “suspension  of  some  customary 
discharge,”  which  Dr.  Watson  calls  “an  obvious  case  of 
'plethora”  instead  of  bleeding  and  purging  the  patient,  as  he 
recommends,  apply  yourself  to  the  cause  of  the  suspension ; 
in  a  word,  apply  yourself  to  the  cure  of  the  febrile  state 
of  body,  on  which  the  suspension  will  be  found  to  depend. 
Sudorifics,  emetics,  baths,  cold  and  hot,  with  all  the  other 
Chrono-Thermal  appliances,  will  at  once  suggest  themselves 
for  this  purpose. 

I  have  known  the  disease  to  have  been  kept  off  for  months 
with  the  powder  of  orange  leaves.  That  happened  to  a  lady, 
who  afterwards  became  my  patient,  and  whom,  I  believe,  I 
cured  by  a  course  of  Chrono-Thermal  treatment.  I  have 
cured  the  Epilepsy  with  prussic  acid,  quinine,  strychnia, 
copper,  arsenic,  silver,  turpentine,  and  with  combinations  of 
them.  I  have  materially  influenced  it  by  morphia  and  sudo¬ 
rifics.  Now  and  then  I  have  obtained  benefit  from  emetics ; 
occasionally,  though  rarely, from  an  aperient  pill.  Baths  I  have 
found  useful,  particularly  the  cold  plunge  and  shower  baths. 
How  frequently  I  have  failed  with  all !  Truth  demands  this 
much,  at  least,  at  my  hands.  I  have  known  the  Epilepsy 
cured  by  a  complete  change  of  climate.  Like  the  Ague,  I 
scarcely  know  anything  which  has  not  cured  it ;  but,  unlike 
the  Ague  as  a  general  rule,  Epilepsy,  when  habitual,  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  diseases  to  treat  successfully.  Like  most 
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other  diseases  in  my  experience,  it  yields  moj*e  frequently  in 
the  persons  of  women  and  children  than  in  adults. 

From  the  well-ascertained  value  of  anmsthetic  agents — 
agents  that  produce  complete  insensibility — chloroform  and 
ether — in  infantile  and  puerperal  convulsions  (which,  after  all, 
are  real  Epilepsies),  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  same  agency 
might,  in  particular  individuals,  be  productive  of  the  best 
advantages  in  habitual  Epilepsy,  whatever  their  age  or  sex. 
That  etherization,  in  most  instances,  will  shorten  the  fit,  I  am 
satisfied;  and  that,  in  some  cases,  a  perfect  cure  may  even  be 
obtained,  T  am  equally  sure;  without  having  tried  it.  That 
prediction  I  hazard  with  the  most  perfect  confidence. 

It  was  a  very  common  practice  at  one  time,  in  Epilepsy,  to 
put  an  issue,  or  a  seton,  in  the  neck  of  the  patient.  That 
occasional  benefit  may  have  followed  this  practice,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  deny;  but  I  have  never  seen  any  good  myself 
from  that  treatment. 

“  Some  years  ago,”  says  Dr.  Quain,  “  I  saw  a  boy  who  was 
epileptic  from  infancy,  and  who,  in  one  of  his  usual  fits,  fell 
over  a  cliff  by  the  sea-side,  and  received  a  very  severe  lace¬ 
rated  wound  of  the  scalp,  which  healed  slowly,  and  with  a 
copious  suppuration.  While  the  discharge  continued,  he  was 
free  from  any  epileptic  attack ;  but  as  soon  as  the  wound 
healed,  the  fits  returned.” 

It  must  have  been  the  result  of  some  such  accident  as  this 
which  first  suggested  the  employment  of  setons  and  issues  in 
Epilepsy.  Now,  to  my  mind,  an  accident  of  that  kind  would 
have  suggested  the  possibility  of  some  suppressed  secretion — 
some  deficiency  of  quantity,  at  least;  and  to  the  cause  of  that 
would  my  attention  be  directed ;  instead  of  producing  an 
artificial  discharge,  I  wrould  use  my  best  means  to  reproduce 
a  defective  natural  secretion.  As  far  as  my  own  practice 
goes,  the  three  medicines  from  which  I  have  obtained  the 
most  signal  advantages  in  epileptic  cases  have  been,  prussic 
acid,  copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  Dr.  Watson,  it 'is  true, 
has  a  horror  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  on  account  of  the  black 
faces  produced  by  the  mal-administration  of  the  medicine. — 
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“  For  these  reasons,”  he  says,  “  I  never  give  it ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,”  he  tells  his  pupils,  “  I  cannot  recommend  it  to  you.” 
— This  much  in  1845.  In  1850,  Dr.  Watson  is  an  altered 
man.  While  I  write  this,  I  have  before  me  a  prescription, 
written  by  Dr.  Watson,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is 
nitrate  of  silver !  Reader,  there  is  not  one  of  the  Chrono- 
Thermal  remedies  which  is  not  now  in  daily  use  by  the 
London  physicians.  The  very  same  men  who,  when  I  first 
came  to  practise  in  town,  went  from  house  to  house,  stigma¬ 
tizing  myself  as  a  quack,  and  my  remedies  as  poisons,  now 
act  on  my  doctrines,  and  copy  my  prescriptions  to  the  letter, 
without  a  blush.  Flow  these  gentlemen  can  look  the 
druggists  in  the  face,  is  to  me  a  marvel.  East,  west,  north, 
and  south,  there  is  not  a  chemist  or  druggist  in  London  who, 
if  he  dare  speak  the  truth,  but  will  testify  to  this  change  at 
least.  Twelve  years  ago,  the  London  doctors  of  every  degree, 
and  of  no  degree  at  all,  each  and  every  of  them,  bled,  leeched, 
cupped,  starved,  and  purged  their  patients  in  the  most 
frightful  manner.  Do  they  act  in  that  way  now  ?  No  !  the 
discovery  of  the  Periodicity  of  Health  and  Disease  has  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  change  their  practice.  Was  that  doctrine 
taught  in  any  hospital  school  in  or  out  of  London  twelve 
years  ago  ?  Is  it  taught  in  any  hospital  now  ?  Dr.  Gull,  of 
Guy’s  ILospital,  can  answer  the  question.  It  may  not,  per¬ 
haps,  be  convenient  for  Dr.  Gull  to  acknowledge  the  source 
of  what  he  now  (1850)  preaches,  on  that  particular  subject,  to 
his  pupils.  It  may  better  suit  him,  possibly,  when  questioned 
about  who  is  the  author  of  the  Periodic  doctrine,  to  hint  that 
a  certain  person — modestly  meaning  himself — will  one  day 
bring  out  something  startling  on  Periodicity ! 

“  Don’t  go  to  Dickson  ;  he  will  make  you  black  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  he  will  poison  you  with  prussic  acid !  ” 
For  years  and  years  these  were  the  expressions  of  gentlemen, 
who,  were  I  to  copy  here  some  of  their  own  more  recent 
prescriptions,  would  cut  rather  sorry  figures  in  the  eyes 
of  most  people.  “  Dickson  is  a  quack,  who  never 
bleeds  his  patients !  What  would  he  do  in  Apoplexy  ?  ” 
Ay,  what?  Let  those  be  bled  who  like  it.  Dr.  Watson 
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will,  doubtless,  tell  them  it  is  all  light.  But  it  is  just 
possible  Dr.  Watson  may  have  changed  his  opinion  on 
that  subject,  as  I  have  evidence  to  prove  he  has  changed 
it  on  the  value  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  remedy.  If  the 
malaria  from  the  wood  pavement  has  achieved  such  a 
wonderful  alteration  on  men’s  bodies  as,  in  Dr.  Copland’s 
language,  to  cause  all  diseases  to  assume  the  periodic  type 
since  1826  or  1827 — and  if  the  cholera,  according  to 
Dr.  Watson,  has  made  continued  fever  take  on  the  typhoid 
type  since  1832,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  bleed  people  as 
was  formerly  “  requisite,”  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  great  alteration  that  has  taken  place  in  the  practice 
of  physic  ;  not  from  these  particular  dates — not  from  1826 
or  1827,  or  from  1832 — but  since  1844  and  1845,  when  these 
two  immortal  discoveries  were  respectively  announced  by 
Dr.  Copland  and  Dr.  Watson  to  a  benighted  world.  To 
the  malaria  from  the  wood  pavement  of  1826  or  1827, 
and  to  the  cholera  of  1832,  we  must  indubitably  ascribe 
Dr.  Watson’s  change  of  opinion  since  1845,  on  the  subject 
of  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  remedy.  To  the  same  agencies  it  is 
just  possible  we  must  also  ascribe  the  almost  universal 
adoption  of  the  Chrono-Thermal  “poisons”  in  the  practice  of 
the  man  who  so  vehemently  decried  them  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1839,  when  I  first  came  to  London  to  compete  with 
them  as  a  physician.  The  value  of  poisons  as  medicines  is 
now,  more  or  less,  recognised  by  everybody.  One  case  only 
will  I  give  to  prove  the  value  of  the  Chrono-Thermal  poisons 
— in  Epilepsy,  at  least ;  and  I  give  it  with  the  less  hesitation, 
as  it  occurred  not  in  my  own  practice,  but  in  that  of 
Dr.  Turner,  the  American  Chrono-Thermal  physician.  It  is 
the  case  of  Professor  Mapes,  of  New  York,  and  the  details 
are  in  the  patient’s  own  words : — 

“  For  twenty -five  years  I  had  been  afflicted  with  Epilepsy  ; 
and  during  the  whole  of  1845,  and  part  of  1846,  the  fits  be¬ 
came  so  frequent  as  to  render  me  unable  to  attend  to  my 
business.  Previously,  I  had  two  apoplectic  fits.  Some  twelve 
months  since,  after  having  suffered  severely  during  the  day — 
having  had  six  epileptic  fits — I  felt  at  night  a  severe  pressure 
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of  blood  in  the  head,  and  feared  Apoplexy.  My  friends 
called  in  Dr.  Turner.  I  requested  him  to  bleed  me  imme¬ 
diately,  as  I  feared  an  apoplectic  attack.  He  refused  to 
bleed,  and  recommended  an  emetic.  I  objected,  stating  that 
the  exertion  to  vomit  would  drive  the  blood  to  my  head.  He 
answered,  ‘  That  when  persons  were  nauseated,  I  must  have 
observed  that  they  were  always  pale  in  the  face,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  with  less  blood  in  the  head  than  usual.’  I  then  took 
a  small  portion  of  an  emetic,  and  found  immediate  relief. 

“  The  next  day,  Dr.  Turner  desired  to  cure  me  of  the 
Epilepsy,  and  requested  me  to  be  guided  by  his  advice.  I 
agreed  to  follow  his  advice  for  one  week  as  an  experiment, 
and  did  so.  Before  this  time,  for  many  weeks  I  averaged 
live  or  six  fits  per  day ;  and  since  taking  the  remedies  given 
by  Dr.  Turner  I  have  recovered  my  health,  and  I  have  not 
endured  a  single  epileptic  attack  for  nearly  a  year. 

“  Yours,  respectfully, 
“James  J.  Mapes.” 

There  is  not  a  curable  disease — I  speak  medically — that  I 
have  not,  in  individual  cases,  treated  successfully  with  one 
and  all  of  the  Chrono-Thermal  poisons — none.  Finding  it 
difficult  to  deny  the  fact  of  cure,  the  opponents  of  Chrono- 
Thermalism,  nevertheless — in  order  the  better  to  keep  it  in 
the  back-ground — have  very  generally  styled  it  a  “  kill  or 
cure”  system.  “We  do  not  deny  the  cures”  they  have  said; 
“  but  Dr.  Dickson  kills  a  great  many — that  his  own  friends 
admit.”  Who  these  friends  are,  I  never  could  find  out. 
Nothing  is  so  easy  as  a  general  assertion.  Luckily,  in  this 
instance,  I  can  prove  its  falsity  by  appealing  to  the  records 
in  the  office  of  the  Registrar -  General.  The  printed  certificate 
book  of  deaths,  which,  in  common  with  the  medical  men  all 
through  the  country,  I  received  from  that  office  in  1845,  lies 
upon  my  table.  Leaf  for  leaf,  like  a  banker’s  cheque-book, 
that  book  shows  every  death  certificate  I  have  ever  taken  out 

o 

of  it.  No  other  certificate  have  I  given  in  a  case  of  death. 
From  the  15th  of  October,  1845 — the  date  of  the  first  certifi¬ 
cate  taken  thence — down  to  the  middle  of  the  present  month 
of  November,  1850,  a  period  extending  over  five  years,  this 
document  establishes,  beyond  question,  that  I,  a  London  phy¬ 
sician,  now  of  twelve  years’  standing,  have  put  my  signature  to 
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the  appalling  number  of  eleven  death  certificates ; — eleven 
death  certificates  in  five  years  !  What  a  fearful  proof  of  “  kill 
and  cure”  treatment!  To  prevent  mystification,  here  are  the 
cases,  with  the  initials  and  dates,  ready  to  be  checked,  if 
wrong,  by  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar- General. 


NAME. 

AGE. 

Miss  W . 

19 

S.  T.,  Esq . 

79 

Miss  P . 

17 

G.  A.  F.,  Esq. . 

71 

Captain  It.  C . . 

49 

Miss  F . 

58 

E.  B.,  Esq. . . . 

60 

Miss  T . 

30 

Colonel  H . 

62 

J.  B.,  Esq . 

76 

Mrs.  H . 

50 

DISEASE. 


Pulmonary  Consumption  . . 

Old  Age . 

Pulmonary  Consumption . 

Fever  and  Spasm  . 

Paralysis  of  the  Colon  . 

Influenza  and  Suffocative  Spasm.. 

Asthma  and  Break-up  . 

Pulmonary  Consumption . 

Paralysis  and  Break-up . 

Paralysis  and  Break-up . 

Cancer  of  the  Womb . 


DATE. 


Oct.  15,  1845. 
Feb.  13,  1847. 
July,  1847. 

Aug.  16,  1847. 
November,  1847. 
Dec.  14,  1847. 
March  4,  1848. 
March  27,  1848. 
March  20,  1849. 
March  12,  1850. 
July,  1850. 


The  above  table  indisputably  proves,  that  the  deaths  in  my 
immediate  practice,  during  the  last  five  years,  have  averaged 
only  two  and  a  fraction  per  annum.  Moreover,  they  include 
three  cases  of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  and  one  of  Cancer  of 
the  Womb,  which  were  all  four  pronounced  to  be  incurable 
before  I  was  consulted.  They  also  include  the  cases  of 
three  gentlemen  over  seventy  years  of  age.  So  much  for 
Dr.  Dickson  and  his  poisons.  So  much  for  the  wholesale 
falsehoods  to  which  the  medical  people  have  resorted,  when 
describing  Dr.  Dickson  and  his  practice.  That  the  public 
could,  for  so  many  years,  have  put  their  faith  in  the  men  who 
principally  compose  the  profession  of  physic,  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  age.  And  yet  these  men  have  the  face  to  talk 
of  quacks  and  quackery  ! 


“  LEGITIMATE  MEDICINE.” 


In  a  lecture  recently  delivered  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital , 
Dr.  Goodfellow  drew  attention  to  the  Qontempt  which  the 
public  are  beginning  to  show  for  regular  medical  practice. 
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This  he  ascribed  to  their  ignorance.  According  to  Dr.  Good- 
fellow — 

“  Were  the  public  better  informed  of  the  legitimate  practice 
of  medicine — of  the  object  which  is  sought  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  by  right-minded  and  well-educated 
members  of  the  profession,  very  few  would  be  the  dupes  and 
victims  of  those  designing  and  dishonest  persons  who  set 
themselves  up  as  mesmerists ,  hydropathists,  and  homoeopathists , 
who  would  appear  to  prosper  by  deceiving  the  public  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  regular  practice  of  the  profession ;  and 
who,  under  pretence  of  an  exclusive  system,  still  continue  to 
treat  disease  on  the  very  plan  which  they  profess  to  condemn.” 
“  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  medical  men  are  interested  in 
one  plan  of  treating  disease  more  than  another ;  they  are  not 
so.  Their  only  object  is,  first,  accurately  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  morbid  action  set  up ;  and,  this  being  done, 
with  all  the  aid  of  direct  and  collateral  means  of  research, 
then  to  apply  every  remedy  which  science  and  experience 
point  out.  They  have  no  interest  in  excluding  any  plan  of 
treatment  which  is  based  on  scientific  and  well-defined  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  will  bear  the  test  of  experience.” 

If  medical  men  have  no  interest  in  this,  why  do  they  do  it  ? 
Why  do  they  oppose  Chrono-Thermalism  ?  Not  content 
with  appealing  to  reason,  Chrono-Thermalism  appeals  to  the 
statistics  of  experience.  Medical  men  know  the  truth ;  but 
they  adopt  it  partially  only,  and  without  acknowledgment  of 
the  source  from  which  they  have  obtained  it.  From  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  at  present  paid,  the  interests  of  the 
profession  will  not  allow  them  to  adopt  it  in  its  totality. 
Chrono-Thermalism  makes  too  little  of  a  case ;  it  cures  the 
patients  too  soon.  Being  paid  for  time,  instead  of  for  talent, 
medical  men,  in  their  present  necessitous  condition,  prefer 
the  plan  that  pays  the  best. 

“  It  appears  to  me,”  Dr.  Goodfellow  goes  on  to  say,  “  that 
our  profession  is  in  a  wrong  position  with  regard  to  the  public 
— intellectually,  socially,  and  politically.  The  public  gene¬ 
rally  is  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  medical 
education,  and  with  the  present  state  of  medical  science.” 
“It  was  only  on  the  last  northern  circuit  that  a  barrister,  a 
Queen’s  serjeant  [Serjeant  Wilkins],  in  open  court,  spoke  of 
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medicine  as  a  science  with  a  recklessness  and  contempt,  which 
show  that  he  must  either  have  been  utterly  and  blindly  igno¬ 
rant  of  what  he  spoke,  or,  what  is  more  likely  (as  he  was 
himself  educated  for  the  profession  in  his  early  life),  guilty  ol 
a  moral  delinquency  of  a  very  grave  character.” 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins  had  a  right  to  express  his  contempt 
of  what  every  man  of  sense  must  despise — the  “  legitimate 
medicine  ”  of  the  schools — the  bleeding,  leeching,  cupping, 
and  all  the  other  horrors  of  the  butcher  schools  in  which  he 
was  brought  up.  Will  Dr.  Goodfellow  pretend  that  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  school  is  an  exceptional  case? — that  no 
such  horrors  as  the  old  ^legitimate  medicine”  are  perpetrated 
there  ?  If  we  take  Dr*  Watson  as  the  type  of  the  physicians 
of  that  establishment — Dr.  Watson,  who,  on  the  title  page  of 
his  Practice  of  Physic ,  styles  himself  “  late  Physician  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  ” — we  have  an  answer  to  the  question  ! 
To  prevent  mistake,  however,  we  shall  place  the  practice,  in 
Apoplexy ,  of  Dr.  Watson  in  1845,  and  that  of  Dr.  Todd,  in 
the  same  disease,  in  1850,  in  juxta-position.  Both  physicians 
are ,  or  were,  professors  at  King's  College . 

dr.  watson’s  “practice  of  physic”  in  1845. 

“Bleeding  is  our  sheet  anchor.  We  ought  to  bleed 
our  patient  largely  and  at  once.”  “After  the  first  free 
bleeding,  you  must  be  guided  by  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  particularly  by  the  pulse.  The  woman 
at  present  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  with  paralysis  of 
the  limbs  on  one  side,  and  of  her  face  on  the  other, 
attributes  her  palsy — erroneously  most  likely  [?] — to  her 
having  been  cupped.  She  had  had  a  blow  some  weeks 
before,  and  suffered  headache  from  that  time.  At 
length  she  was  cupped  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  head, 
and  the  next  morning  she  was  paralytic .  This  might  have 
been  an  accidental  coincidence  [?].  But  I  remember  being 
sent  for,  a  few  years  ago,  to  see  a  patient  at  Greenwich,  who 
had  already  three  physicians  about  him,  and  was  apparently 
in  danger  of  Apoplexy ,  of  which  he  had  for  some  time  expe¬ 
rienced  distinct  warnings.  The  three  physicians  agreed  that 
he  ought  to  be  cupped  from  the  back  of  the  neck,  to  which 
I  assented ,  and  while  blood  was  being  rapidly  extracted  in 
this  manner,  he  became  all  at  once  hemiplegic  [he  lost  the 
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use  of  one  side  of  liis  body].  Similar  cases  have  been 
noticed  by  other  persons.”  “  Therefore  we  are  not  to  bleed 
without  measure  or  discretion.”  This,  however,  we  ought 
to  do,  “we  ought  to  bleed  our  patients  largely  and  at  once.” 
“  After  one  sufficient  bleeding  from  the  arm,  the  vessels  of 
the  head  may  be  further  relieved  by  cupping  from  the  nape 
of  the  neck  or  the  temples ;  and  vensesection  may  be 
repeated  if  the  condition  of  the  pulse  and  the  symptoms 
should  require  its  repetition.”  [Did  the  pulse  show  the 

necessity  for  taking  away  blood  in  the  Greenwich  patient, 
who  lost  the  use  of  one  side  during  the  operation  ?  If  it  did 
not,  why  was  loss  of  blood  resorted  to  ?  If  it  did,  then  is  the 
pulse  no  criterion  for  the  practice  ?  You  are  on  the  horns  of 
a  dilemna,  Dr.  Watson  !] 

DR.  TODD  IN  1850. 

“  With  reference  to  this  question  of  depletion  in  Apoplexy, 
I  wrould  refer  you  to  an  interesting  and  very  useful 
wrork  by  Mr.  Copeman ,  in  which  he  has  collected,  from  a 
great  variety  of  sources,  a  large  number  of  cases  which  pre¬ 
sented  the  symptoms  of  apoplexy.  Of  155  cases  in  which  the 
treatment  was  specified,  129  were  bled,  and  only  26  were  not. 
Of  the  129  who  were  bled,  51  recovered,  and  78  died  ;  the 
cures  being  1  in  2|,  the  deaths  1  in  If.  Of  the  26  who  were 
not  bled,  18  were  cured,  and  8  died;  the  proportion  of  cures 
being  1  in  1|,  and  of  deaths  1  in  3J.  Eighty-five  of  the 
cases  were  bled  generally  and  copiously,  and  of  these  only 
28  recovered,  and  57  died ;  in  other  words,  two  in  every  three 
cases  terminated  fatally.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  small 
number  of  cases  not  bled  casts  some  doubt  on  the  validity  of 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  comparison  of  the  results 
of  the  treatment.  But  the  fact  that  considerably  more  than 
half  of  those  treated  on  the  antiphlogistic  plan  died  (and  we 
owe  much  to  the  industry  of  Mr.  Copeman  for  bringing  it 
out),  is  a  highly  significant  one,  and  should  arrest  attention. 

u  I  think  I  have  now  said  enough  to  convince  you  that  the 
treatment  of  patients  with  apoplectic  symptoms  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  routine,  but  as  a  question  of  grave 
import,  and  which  demands  the  most  anxious  consideration 
of  the  practitioner.  Let  me  add,  that  it  sometimes  requires 
the  exercise  of  no  small  courage  and  self-possession  to  resist 
adopting  that  practice  ;  for  the  popular  feeling,  led  by  the 
prevalent  medical  practice  [u  Legitimate  medicine  ?”  as  prac¬ 
tised  by  Dr.  Watson  and  the  London  Apothecaries],  is 
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entirely  in  favour  of  it,  and  would  readily  condemn  a  prac¬ 
titioner  as  guilty  of  the  death  of  his  patient  who  suffered  him 
to  die  unbled.  It  is  a  far  more  dashing  and  courageous  thing 
•  to  open  a  vein  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  anxious  friends,  than  to  adopt  less  showy  and  apparently 
less  active  measures.” — Dr.  Todd ,  in  Medical  Gazette ,  Nov. 
8,  1850. 

When  in  1836  Dr.  Dickson  first  published  the  Chrono- 
Thermal  doctrine,  repudiating  the  lancet  and  the  leech  in  all 
diseases,  the  profession  to  a  man  cried  out,  “  Dickson  is  mad. 
What  would  he  do  in  Apoplexy  ?  ”  Apoplexy  in  1836,  and 
long  after,  was  the  experimentum  crucis  of  Dr.  Dickson’s 
system,  and  the  lancet  the  polar  star  of  “legitimate  medicine” 
— the  sine  qua  non  of  the  butcher  school.  In  1 836  Dr.  Dickson 
was  all  wrong,  when  he  said  the  employment  of  the  lancet  in 
any  disease  is  a  mistake ;  yet  from  ’36  to  ’50  what  have  the 
profession  been  doing  ?  Why,  year  after  year,  doctor  after 
doctor,  and  surgeon  after  surgeon,  have  been  putting  forth 
monographs  on  the  greater  number  of  diseases  for  which 
bleeding  is  with  many  of  them  still  the  established  practice 
— Apoplexy — Water  on  the  Brain — Erysipelas  among  the 
number — statistically  proving  the  truth  of  Dr.  Dickson’s 
position ;  not  one  of  these  respectable  authors,  however, 
thinking  it  worth  his  while  to  name  the  man  who  first  gave 
them  the  clue  to  the  direful  practical  results  of  the  “  legiti¬ 
mate  medicine  ”  of  1836!  namely,  the  Periodicity  and  unity 
of  health  and  disease  ! 


CHRONO-THERMALISM  AT  GUY’S ! 

DR.  GULL’S  LECTURES  ON  THE  UNITY  AND  PERIODICITY 
OF  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE,  DELIVERED  AT  GUY’S  HOSPITAL, 
WINTER  SESSION,  1850.  FROM  THE  NOTE-ROOK  OF  A 
PUPIL. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  course,  Dr.  Gull  took  care  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  important  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  unity  and  balance  of  organization,  the  correlation 
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of  parts,  alternation  of  function,  &c,  The  unity  of  organiza¬ 
tion  was  shown  by  its  gradual  development,  the  power  of 
continuation  of  life,  the  gradual  deterioration,  and  by  the 
tendency  to  recovery  in  disease.  Taking  fever  for  example : 
all  the  pathognomic  symptoms  had  reference  to  the  reparation 
of  parts  ;  the  languor  implied  the  necessity  for  rest;  the  thirst 
indicated  the  rapid  consumption  of  the  fluid  parts  of  the 
body,  and,  consequently,  the  necessity  for  their  restoration 
[by  bleeding,  purging,  &c.  ?].  The  chemical  and  physical 
forces  are  intimately  concerned  in  animal  function.  Dr.  Gull 
further  showed  that  every  function  is  attended  with  molecular 
-change — the  amount  of  which  is  proportionate  to  the  activity 
of  the  function — e.  g.,  persons  under  much  mental  excitement 
pass  large  quantities  of  phosphates  and  sulphates  in  the 
secretion  from  the  kidneys.  After  great  muscular  exertion, 
on  the  contrary,  urea  and  ammonia  are  there  found  in  large 
proportions ;  these  being  products  of  the  decomposition  of  those 
organs.  Dr.  Gull  explained  glandular  action  as  a  kind  of 
filtration  [?],  by  which  certain  portions  of  the  blood  are 
eliminated  for  the  exclusive  nutrition  of  those  organs.  The 
laws  of  Endosmosis  and  Exosmosis  were  also  entered  into. 

Morphia,  according  to  Dr.  Gull,  has  the  effect  of  restrain¬ 
ing  the  transmission  of  liquids  through  a  saline  solution. 
Health  he  showed  to  be  a  fluctuating  balance  of  function — 
activity — exhaustion — rest. 

The  Periodicity  of  the  Body ,  both  in  Health  and  in  Disease , 
is  undoubtedly  a  fact.  Dr.  Gull  stated  that  he  had  made 
numerous  observations  thereon  ;  he  unequivocally  stated  that 
f,(  the  whole  body  is  periodical.” 

The  computed  cycles  of  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
blood — the  secretion  from  the  kidneys — the  temperature  of 
the  body — the  pulse,  &c.,  were  here  entered  into  with  great 
pains,  and  much  minuteness.  The  cycle  of  changes,  in  regard 
to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  secretion  from  the  kidneys, 
occupied  a  period  of  six  days  ;  they  are  as  10.20,  10. 19,  10.18, 
10.17 ;  and,  reversed,  10.18,  10.19.  The  blood,  Dr.  Gull 
believed,  is  capable  of  being  exhausted  in  a  period  of  about 
ten  days  [Dr.  Gull’s  new  “  measure  of  the  periods  !  ”].  Death 
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is  as  natural  as  life ;  and  if  persons  could  be  preserved  from 
all  external  disturbing  influences,  it  is  probable  they  would 
die  at  the  end  of  a  day ;  because  towards  the  close  of  every 
day  of  our  lives  the  nervous  energy  is  at  its  ebb,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  death  from  accumulated  exhaustion  of  the  last  day 
would  probably  occur  at  that  period  in  sleep ; — the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  a  day  being  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  function  of  a 
whole  life.  The  ancient  doctrine  of  critical  days  is  founded 
on  truth. 

In  reference  to  the  periodicity  of  disease,  Dr.  Gull  made 
allusion  to  the  obvious  tendency  of  Fever,  Small-pox,  Epilepsy, 
and  frequently  Influenza  and  Pneumonia,  to  assume  a  peri¬ 
odical  and  definite  course.  In  other  diseases,  the  same 
tendency  is  to  be  found.  Dr.  Gull  then  prophesied  that 
philosophers  would  one  day  discover  the  exact  periodicity  of 
every  organ ;  for  that  every  organ  and  tissue  has  a  distinct 
periodicity  of  its  own.  Why  the  periodicity  of  one  disease 
should  be  different  to  the  periodicity  of  another,  wrould  then 
be  at  once  unravelled  [?].  The  liver,  for  example,  having  a 
proper  periodicity,  the  diseases  of  that  organ  would  conse¬ 
quently  assume  a  corresponding  periodicity  of  phenomena; 
those  of  the  heart  another — those  of  the  kidneys  another — 
the  blood  another,  and  so  on  [?  ?].  A  diagnosis  of  the  organ 
affected  could  then  be  at  once  determined.  The  blood 
alone  includes  a  very  extensive  number  of  diseases  in  its 
category  [?]. 

Speaking  of  symmetrical  diseases,  the  case  of  a  patient  was 
related  suffering  from  an  eruption,  occupying  a  corresponding 
space  in  both  hands.  This,  he  concluded,  w’as  evidence  of 
the  origin  of  that  disease  in  the  blood  [?]  ;  each  affected 
surface  being  equi-distant  from,  and,  consequently,  equally 
under  the  influence  of,  the  centre  of  the  circulating  fluid. 

Dr.  Gull  made  allusion  to  the  climacteric  diseases,  and 
to  the  book  which  Sir  H.  Halford,  the  late  President  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  wrote  on  climacteric  diseases. 
Dr.  Gull  showed  that  particular  diseases  occur  more 
frequently  at  particular  periods  of  life.  At  the  turn 
of  life,  for  example,  many  who  had  previously  enjoyed 
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good  health — hut  who,  when  young,  had  been  given  to 
excesses — were  suddenly  taken  seriously  ill,  without  there 
being  sufficient  assignable  cause.  The  stethoscope,  and 
other  auxiliaries,  will  not  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to 
detect  the  amount  of  general  deterioration ;  the  body  at 
such  times  is  susceptible  of  very  slight  impressions,  and  with¬ 
out  a  knowledge  of  the  climacteric  period,  we  cannot  ap¬ 
preciate  fully  the  state  of  the  patient. 

Sudden  transitions  of  temperature  affect  old  people  more 
seriously  than  any  other  influence. 

[What  do  you  think  of  all  this,  reader?  What  do  you  think 
of  this  open  recognition  of  the  “  Chrono-Thermal  quackery  ” 
in  one  of  the  first  hospitals  in  London  ?  God  bless  us — won¬ 
ders  will  never  cease !  Dr.  Gull,  of  Guy’s,  must  be  a  bold 
man.  In  the  face  of  Dr.  W atson — in  the  face  of  Dr.  Copland 
— in  the  face  of  the  whole  medical  world,  Dr.  Gull  has  no 
hesitation,  openly  and  honestly,  to  acknowledge  the  unity  and 
periodicity  of  health  and  disease — and  all  this  without  the 
slightest  assistance  from  “marsh  miasma,”  or  the  “malaria 
from  the  wood  pavement.”  Does  not  that  beat  the  Dutch  ? 
Does  not  that  beat  all  we  have  ever  heard  of  the  lazy 
Hollanders,  and  their  marsh  miasmata?  We  expect  great 
things  from  Dr.  Gull!  Will  he  condescend  to  name  the  author 
of  the  discovery  ?] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Chrono-Thermalist. 

New  York,  Nov.  2nd. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  oblige  me  by  the  insertion  of  the  accompanying 
communications  in  the  pages  of  the  Chrono-Thermalist. 

Yours,  truly, 

William  Turner. 

Glen  Haven  Water-Cure,  Scott,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  16,  1850. 

Sir, — I  have  procured  and  read  Dr.  Dickson’s  ChrOno-Thermal  System 
of  Medicine,  and  have  been  greatly  interested  and  instructed  by  it.  As 
a  physician,  I  am  anxious  to  get  all  the  light  I  can;  and  I  candidly  con¬ 
fess,  there  are  about  the  Chrono-Thermal  philosophy  a  lucidness  and  sim¬ 
plicity  that,  primd  facie,  stamp  it  as  truth.  Will  you,  though  I  am  a 
stranger,  do  me  the  kindness  to  give  me  the  information  I  ask,  relative  to 
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the  works  of  which  Dr.  Dickson  is  the  author,  and  how  many  are  repub¬ 
lished  in  this  country  ? 

Connected  as  1  am  with  an  extensive  Water-cure  establishment,  and 
having,  during  the  year,  a  large  number  of  persons  affected  with  chronic 
complaints,  I  have  a  fine  opportunity  to  test  the  truth  of  Chrono-Thermal  - 
ism.  In  numbers  of  instances  I  have  found  that  the  patients  in  this  cure 
have  their  paroxysms,  and  intermissions  and  remissions. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

To  Wm.  Turner,  M  D.  James  C.  Jackson. 


Portland,  Maine,  Aug.  29,  1850. 

I  have  to  thank  you,  my  dear  Sir,  for  a  copy  of  Dr.  Dickson’s  Falla¬ 
cies  of  the  Faculty.  He  began  in  the  right  way,  and  you  are  following 
fast  after  him.  I  go  for  “bearding  the  lion  in  his  den,  the  Douglas  in  his 
hall.” 

Yours,  truly, 

To  Wm.  Turner,  M.D.  John  Neal. 

Louisville,  Ky .,  Sept.  14,  1850. 

I  am  still  continuing  to  be  very  successful  in  all  cases,  whether  chronic 
or  acute,  by  the  Chrono-Thermal  treatment;  in  cholera,  as  well  as  in 
severe  cases  of  palsy,  &c.  I  use  the  Chrono-Thermal  remedies  in  cholera, 
and  seldom  fail,  even  in  the  collapsed  stages  of  the  disease. 

Believe  me,  truly  yours, 

Dr.  7  'urner.  H.  J.  Jones. 


Watertown ,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  4,  1850. 

Dear  Sir, — At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  a  female  friend  some  time 
since,  I  accepted  the  loan  of  a  book,  and  promised  to  read  it,  with  the 
assurance  on  her  part  that  I  should  be  pleased  with  at  least  some  part  of 
its  contents. 

The  term,  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty,  attracted  my  attention  and  secured 
my  perusal  of  the  work,  and  the  acknowledgment  is  frankly  made,  that, 
at  the  close,  I  entertained  entirely  different  sentiments  from  those  em¬ 
braced  at  the  commencement. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  in  the  practice  of  medicine — in  other  and 
more  appropriate  terms,  have  made  pretensions  to  the  “  Healing  Art,”  and 
have  derived  some  consolation  during  the  arduous  and  responsible  voca¬ 
tion,  from  the  reflection  that  so  many  hapless  victims  committed  to  my 
charge  have  escaped,  with  life,  from  the  blunders  and  ignorance  of  my 
profession,  and  returned  to  a  tolerable  state  of  subsequent  health! 
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My  age  “  admonishes  me  ”  to  withdraw  from  the  active  duties  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  I  shall  soon  obey  the  admonition ;  but  I  cherish  yet — as  I  have 
long  cherished  and  hoped  for — an  ardent  desire  for  a  radical  reform,  both 
in  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  medicine.  Sir,  truly  and  without  reserve, 
is  the  admission  made,  that  for  years  have  I  been  befogged  and  bewildered 
in  the  mazes  and  mysteries  of  an  imperious  hierarchy  of  medical  Patholo¬ 
gists,  whose  proffered  light  poured  upon  my  pathway  had  but  little  other 
effect  than  to  make  the  already  darkness  more  visible.  The  perusal  and 
reperusal  of  the  work  under  notice  have  produced  an  unexpected,  but 
highly  acceptable  corruscation  of  medical  light  upon  that  darkness,  which, 
till  then,  had  palled  like  an  incubus  upon  all  my  efforts  to  extricate  myself 
from  the  meshes  and  everglades  into  which  an  obscure  and  false  theory  of 
the  schools  had  plunged  me. 

Many  of  the  ideas  and  principles  contained  and  lucidly  exemplified  in 
the  Chrono-Thermal  Lectures  of  Dr.  Dickson,  and  as  antagonistic  to  the 
doctrines  of  “the  fathers,”  are  in  my  opinion  incontrovertible,  and  their 
examination,  faithfully  and  impartially,  would  lead  to  conviction,  conver¬ 
sion,  and  adoption. 

I  am  yet  open  to  the  conviction  of  further  medical  truths,  and  think  that 
Dr.  Dickson  and  yourself  can  easily  furnish  me  data  for  such  conviction. 

My  object  in  thus  addressing  a  professional  stranger  is,  to  obtain  further 
insight  to  the  new  system  and  pathology  of  disease,  and  to  advance,  so  far 
as  my  agency  or  subsequent  practice  may  be  requisite  or  efficacious,  the 
true  principles  of  medical  science  and  practice. 

To  this,  and  without  further  obtrusion  upon  your  time  and  patience,  I 
have  to  request  that  you  furnish  me  with  such  new  publications  (if  any)  as 
may  have  appeared  or  emanated  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Dickson,  or  others, 
corresponding  with  his  Chrono-Thermal  views. 

I  am  ignorant  of  any  recent  works  of  Dr.  Dickson,  or  others,  upon  the 
same  system,  and  will  cheerfully  confide  in  your  discrimination  and  selec¬ 
tion  for  any  work  pertaining  to  the  subject  above. 

Any  communication  from  you  personally  on  the  subject  at  any  time  will 
be  gratefully  and  duly  acknowledged. 

I  remain,  an  unknown  Friend, 

Respectfully, 

Dr.  Turner.  R-euben  Goodale. 


Pawtucket ,  R.I.,  Auy.  15,  1850. 

Dear  Sir, — The  principles  developed  by  our  immortal  Dickson  are  des¬ 
tined  to  triumph  over  all  opposition  ;  indeed,  I  deem  the  day  not  far 
distant,  when  the  doctrines  for  which  we  contend  will  have  become  the 
dominant  system  of  medicine  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  the 
“regular  faculty  ”  will  either  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  system,  or,  being 
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weighed  in  the  scales  of  an  enlightened  public,  they  will  find  written 
upon  the  walls  of  their  colleges  the  significant  words,  “  Mene,  mene, 
tekel,  upharsin.” 

Already  are  the  “  regulars  ”  in  this  vicinity  preparing  themselves  for  the 
transition  from  error  to  truth,  preparing  themselves  for  a  renunciation  of 
the  blind  and  contradictory  dogmas  of  the  past,  and  for  an  avowal  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  revealed  in  Chrono-Thermalism. 

Not  many  days  ago,  one  of  our  most  popular  physicians  (a  regular  of 
the  regular  routine  school)  avowed  to  a  late  patient  who  had  not  been 
benefitted  by  regular  practice,  but  who  had  found  immediate  and  great 
relief  under  Chrono-Thermalism,  that  he  “  had  about  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  lancet  was  of  little  use ;  indeed,  he  now  seldom  used  it,  but  in 
extreme  cases.”  What  class  of  cases  his  extremes  are  I  know  not;  but 
this  I  do  know,  that  Chrono-Thermalism  has  driven  him,  where  it  will 
drive  all  the  Sangrados  of  our  land,  to  a  renunciation  of  the  “  murderous 
lancet.” 

Most  truly  yours, 

Dr.  Turner ,  Broadway  Hotel ,  N.  Y.  T.  Emerson  Kent. 


Before  this  book  was  put  into  our  hands,  with  a  wish  that  we  would 
carefully  read  it  and  give  it  the  result  of  our  observations,  we  had  heard 
much  of  it,  and  were  desirous  of  an  opportunity  of  examining  its  claims 
to  attention.  The  periodicity  of  movement  of  every  organ  and  atom  of 
living  bodies,  the  intermittency  and  unity  of  all  disease,  the  unity  of 
action  of  both  cause  and  cure,  constitute  the  ground-work  of  the  Chrono- 
Thermal  system.  The  treatment  recommended  is  eclectic,  and  totally 
different  from  what  has  been  usually  practised  ;  and  some,  allowed  to  be 
of  the  highest  order  of  medical  genius,  have  predicted  that  it  will  make  a 
total  revolution  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  Dr.  Turner  has  successfully 
tested  its  principles,  and  nothing  can  better  show  the  value  of  the  system 
than  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  disguised,  plagiarized,  and  claimed  in¬ 
directly  by  medical  men  of  standing  and  repute.  The  sections  on  apoplexy 
and  rheumatism  are  well  worth  attention. — N.  Y.  Christian  Intelligencer. 
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